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BEFORE  the  Crown  was  absolntely  offSsred  to  William,  the  Con- 
vention was  eager  to  lefonn  a  number  of  the  most  prominent 
abnseff  of  the  last  reign.  It  was  shown  by  the  wiser  leaders  among 
them  that  such  reforms  would  entail  a  mass  of  legislation  which, 
fteDMitfsiiea  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  mos^  occupj  Several  years.  It  was 
efBiiiM.  therefore  determined  that,  for  the  present,  a  solemn 

declaration  of  principles  only  should  be  drawn  up.  This  is  known 
as  the  Declaration  of  Right.  In  it,  after  enumerating  the  evils  from 
which  the  country  had  suffered,  the  Lords  and  Commons  declared 
that  the  dispensing  power  does  not  exist,  that  without  grant  or  con- 
sent of  Parliament  no  money  can  be  exacted  by  the  sovereign,  and 
no  army  kept  up  in  time  of  peace.  They  also  affirmed  the  right  of 
petition,  the  right  of  free  choice  of  representatives,  the  right  of  Par- 
liament to  freedom  of  debate,  the  right  of  the  nation  to  a  pure  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  the  necessity,  in  order  to  secure  these  things, 
*  of  frequent  Parliaments.    This  Declaration  having  been 

tf  wniiam  aad  read  to  William  and  Mary,  the  Crown  was  solemnly 
"*^*  offSered  them  by  Halifax,  and  by  them  accepted.    They 

were  immediately  proclaimed  amid  general  plaudits. 
Thus  was  consummated,  with  scarcely  any  bloodshed,  and  by  what 
•of  the  appeared  an  almost  unanimous  action  on  the  part  of  the 
nation,  a  complete  revolution.  It  was  not  the  less  a 
revolution  because  it  was  held  that  the  whole  Constitution  of  England 
passed  on  in  its  minutest  detail  unchanged.  By  it  was  overthrown 
for  ever  the  theory  which  came  into  existence  under  the  Tudors,  and 
was  brought  to  perfection  under  the  Stuarts ;  henceforward  it  was 
impossible  that  the  King  should  be  regarded  either  as  the  proprietor 
of  the  country,  or  as  a  nder  by  divine  right,  the  representative  of  God 
upon  earth.  In  the  place  of  this  theory  was  substituted  that  great 
Whig  theory,  which,  arising  among  the  Paritans,  had  enjoyed  a  brief 
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triumph  in  the  sncceases  of  the  Qieat  Bebellion,  and,  violently  oveiv 
thrown  at  the  Restoration,  had  succeeded  in  making  good  its  position 
during  the  reigns  of  the  two  last  Stuarts, — ^the  theory  which  regarded 
the  King  as  reigning  by  the  will  of  the  people  and  in  virtue  of  an 
implied  contract  with  them.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  position 
thus  taken  by  the  nation  as  the  supreme  power  in  the  State,  Parlia- 
ment, its  representative,  became  in  its  turn  supreme,  and  although 
the  change  was  not  yet  fully  understood,  the  representatives  of  ti^e 
people  were  gradually  taking  to  themselves  not  only  the  duties  of 
legislation,  but  also  the  executive.  The  ministry,  therefore,  however 
much  they  may  have  been  still  regarded  as  the  King's  ministers, 
became  by  degrees  the  national  ministers,  answerable  for  their 
conduct  in  Parliament,  and  before  long  became  in  feust  little  else  than 
the  executive  Committee  of  the  majority  in  Parliament. 

The  unanimity  of  parties  which  had  secured  the  triumph  of 
William  was  of  short  duration,  nor  was  his  personal  ^^^^^ 
popularity  long-lived.     The  apparent  coldness  of  his  mpopdMiigror 
demeanour,  his  carelessness  of  tiie  pomps  of  the  Court,  ^^^^^'^^ 
his  wretched  health,  which  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  London 
ind  establish  his  Court  at  Kensington,  speedily  rendered  him  per- 
sonally unpopular ;  while,  as  soon  as  the  general  danger  which  had 
ecosed  their  union  was  removed,  the  fundamental  differences  which 
divided  political  parties  at  once  made  themselves  obvious.    Moreover, 
the  tendency  to  reaction,  visible  after  aU  political  excitements,  began 
to  show  itsell    Two  classes  were  by  no  means  ready  to  accept  kindly 
the  revolution  which  had  been  wrought.    These  were  the  clergy  and 
the  «rmy.    The  greater  part  of  the  clergy  had  spent  Diaoontoit  of 
their  lives  in  inculcating  the  duty  of  passive  obedience.   **•  •'•'•y 
Although  that  theory  had  broken  down  in  practice  when  the  attacks 
of  the  Crown  were  directed  against  themselves,  they  could  not  bring 
tfaemselvefl  to  submit  without  difficulty  to  a  complete  reversal  of  their 
political  creed,  nor  could  they  help  seeing  that  t^e  success  of  William 
implied  nothing  short  of  the  substitution  of  the  Whig  doctrine  for  that 
of  monarchy  by  divine  right    A  very  large  portion  of  them  were 
therefore    disaffected.     The   army,   tiiough   it   had   disliked   the 
hitrodnctioii   of  Catholics   and   of  Irish  among   its   ^^^^ 
mikay  and  was  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  any  theory  of 
aonarchyy  ielt  its  professional  honour  injured  by  the  sorry  part 
It  had  played  in  the  late  events.    So  deep  was  the  disaffection 
that  one  regiment  quartered  at  Ipswich  broke  out  into  open  mutiny. 
■PfliH  TH"*^^**'*'  in  arms,  and  was  only  brought  to  obedience  af 
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a  skirmifih  with  some  Dutch  troops  under  Qinkel,  which  had  been 
rapidly  sent  in  pursuit  The  signs  of  general  disaffection  at  the 
same  time  were  so  obvious  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  suspend 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 

Before  this  happened,  William  had  had  to  form  a  ministry  and  to 
n«  oonTMition  ^^^"^^^  himself  with  a  Parliament  For  this  latter 
ohABctd  into  a  purpose,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  many  of  the  old 
Puuament.  Torics,  who  regarded  a  Parliament  not  simmioned  by 
the  King's  writ  as  no  Parliament  at  all,  the  Convention  was  changed 
into  a  Parliament,  and  proceeded  to  act  in  that  capacity.  It  was  not 
indeed  reasonable  that  a  freely  elected  body,  whose  choice  of  a  king 
both  sides  were  willing  to  allow,  should  still  be  regarded  upon 
technical  grounds  as  incapable  of  settling  matters  of  much  less  im- 
portance.   The  choice  of  ministers  was  a  matter  of  more  difficulty. 

At  the  present  time  the  choice  of  ministers  is  tolerably  simple. 
wuumii'i  The  House  of  Commons  having  obtained  the  position 

^^SSiyr  ^  of  both  legislature  and  executive,  the  administration  is 
Btniirtry.  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  of  that  party  which 

is  predominant  in  the  Commons ;  the  Crown,  in  fact,  having  but  little 
choice  in  the  matter.  This  theory  of  government,  which  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  Parliamentary  triumph  at  the  Eevolution,  was  in 
the  years  immediately  succeeding  that  event  not  understood  The 
notion  of  a  king  whose  duties  are  rather  ornamental  than  real  had 
scarcely  entered  men's  minds.  The  King  was  still  expected  to  have 
the  direction  of  the  executive,  to  be,  in  fact,  his  own  Prime  Minister, 
and  to  nominate  as  heads  of  departments  such  statesmen  as  he  thought 
xoAnaotof  th«  ^®®*  fitted  for  the  employment,  without  exact  regard  to 
ooBatttattooAi  their  political  views.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  make 
•^■'**'  the  King  responsible  for  the  Government;  and  though 

the  right  of  impeachment,  as  exercised  in  the  case  of  Danby,  rested 
upon  the  supposition  that  ministers  were  responsible  to  Parliament, 
the  fact  was  not  yet  fully  recognized.  It  was  this  responsibility  of 
the  king  which  had  produced  the  disasters  of  the  Great  HebeUion 
and  the  late  Bevolution.  The  gradual  substitution  of  Parliamentary 
ministry,  which  should  serve  as  an  intermediate  body  between  the 
Commons  and  the  Crown,  and  save  the  Crown  from  direct  responsi- 
bility, is  the  great  constitutional  change  which  was  completed  on  the 
accession  of  the  Hanoverian  house.  Such  a  change  becomes  ab- 
solutely necessary  when  Parliament  has  once  secured  a  complete  con- 
trol of  the  executive  ;  otherwise  it  is  plain  that  the  acts  or  proposals 
of  the  executive,  constantiy  met  by  a  hostile  majority  in  Parliament, 
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could  never  be  brought  to  a  completion.  It  also  of  necessity  implies 
a  mntoal  responsibility  among  the  ministers,  who  upon  essential 
points  must  all  agree  with  the  Parliamentary  majority.  These 
necessary  consequences  of  the  triumph  of  the  Whig  theoiy  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  were  little  understood  even  by  the  best  English 
politicians  ;  and  William,  able  as  he  was  as  a  foreign  statesman,  had 
never  a  clear  insight  into  the  working  of  the  English  Constitution. 
Nor  was  his  character  such  as  to  fit  him  to  occupy  the  place  of  an 
ornamental  king.  Thus  he  both  himself  intended  and  was  expected 
by  the  nation  to  exerdse  a  supreme  influence  in  the  Gk)vemment,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  newly  won  powers  of  the  Parliament  were 
liable  constantly  to  thwart  lids  schemes.  Besides  the  difficulty  which 
this  general  ignorance  of  constitutional  principles  caused,  peculiar 
difficulties,  arising  from  the  manner  in  which  he  had  obtained  the 
Crown,  beset  William.  He  had  been  brought  to  the  throne  by  the 
Whiga.  By  the  Whigs  he  was  expected  to  become  a  ^^  wida* 
party  leader.  They  looked  forward,  under  his  guidance,  dMirefor 
to  a  triumphant  revenge  on  the  party  at  whose  hands  ^*'****"^' 
they  had  suffered  so  much.  On  the  other  hand,  William's  own  wish 
was  to  hush  the  storm  of  faction,  to  become  King  of  the  whole  English 
nation,  not  of  one  party,  and  to  be  able  to  use  the  resources  of 
England  for  his  great  European  measures;  he  therefore  had  no 
intention  of  becoming  a  mere  party  leader.  Again,  his  view  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  king  was  a  high  one,  whereas  the 
Whigs,  on  whom  he  might  be  expected  to  rely,  were  pledged  to  give 
greater  prominence  to  the  influence  of  Parliament  William's  natural 
tendencies,  therefore,  when  once  safeguards  for  a  just  Qovemment  and 
penonal  liberty  were  secured,  inclined  him  rather  to  the  Tories, 
whoae  view  of  the  prerogative  was  higher. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  that  William  had  to  select 
ministry.  He  attempted  to  conciliate  all  parties,  wim«m*i 
the  exception  of  the  extreme  Jacobites,  and  his  >>>b>>^- 
Binifltry  was  a  mixed  one.  Danby  had  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  bfii^riiig  William  to  England.  He  had  indeed  in  the  Conven- 
tion thrown  some  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Parliamentary  change 
of  dynasty,  but  might  fairly  look  for  a  high  reward.  He  was  dis- 
pleased at  being  appointed  President  of  the  Council,  a  post  of  high 
honour,  but  not  of  great  political  activity.  HalifiEuc  was  appointed 
Fdvy  SeaL  His  intellect,  which  always  saw  two  sides  of  a  question, 
▼as  not  snch  as  to  fit  him  for  decided  statesmanship.  The  places  of^ 
teal  impoitanoe,  the  Secretaryships,  were  shared  between  the  Tor 
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and  the  Whigs;  Nottingham,  the  leader  of  that  class  who  expressed  with 
perfect  honesty  their  willingness  to  acknowledge  any  King  de  fa/cUiy 
and  Shrewsbuijy  a  young  man  of  great  ability  and  as  yet  a  consistent 
Whig,  were  appointed  to  those  places.  Neither  Treasury  nor  Admi- 
ralty were  intrusted  to  any  single  individual,  but  were  placed  in 
Commissiony  both  Whigs  and  Tories  sitting  at  the  Boards.  At  the 
Treasury,  though  only  third  on  the  Comnussion,  Godolphin,  by  his 
superior  skill  and  knowledge,  soon  became  pre-eminent.  The  purity 
of  the  judgment-seat  was  secured  by  a  careful  selection  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  from  a  list  supplied  by  the  Privy  Council,  while  the  great 
places  of  the  Household,  where  personal  rather  than  political  influence 
was  wanted,  were  chicly  given  to  William's  personal  friends  from 
Holland,  the  most  prominent  being  Overkirk,  Master  of  the  Horse, 
and  Bentinck,  subsequently  Earl  of  Portland. 

By  the  appointment  of  his  ministers,  and  by  the  conversion  of  the 
Convention  into  a  Parliament,  the  apparatus  of  Government  was  com- 
plete. The  Whigs  were  for  a  time  triumphant.  The  revenue  was 
sttttomant  of  Settled  on  a  peace  footing  at  ^£1,200,000  a  year ;  the  bere- 
ft tftnaxM,  ditary  taxes  being  given  to  William  for  the  support  of 
his  Crown  (a  grant  which  forms  the  origin  of  the  Civil  list),  while  the 
Parliamentary  taxes  intended  for  the  support  of  Qovemment  were 
granted  only  for  limited  periods.  The  hearth  tax,  the  most  obnoxious 
and  unjust  of  taxes,  as  it  is  at  once  inquisitorial  in  its  action  and 
presses  with  undue  severity  upon  the  poor  in  comparison  with  the  rich, 
was  abolished.  The  settlement  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  oaths  to  be 
BtitiM&amt  or  taken  by  the  holders  of  places,  at  once  rendered  obvious 
t^AOtaweh.  the  strength  of  faction  which  stiH  existed,  and  the 
difficulties  which  must  beset  all  attempt  at  impartial  government 
Three  Bills  were  produced,  a  Toleration  Bill,  a  Comprehension  Bill, 
for  the  purpose  of  so  changing  the  construction  of  the  Church  and  its 
Liturgy  as  to  admit  numerous  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  a  Bill  for 
the  removal  of  the  Test  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  King  to 
employ,  as  he  was  most  desirous  of  doing,  all  Protestants  in  his 
service.  Of  these  three,  one  only,  the  Toleration  Act,  was  earned. 
In  fact  the  Comprehension  Bill,  which  was  introduced  by  Nottingham, 
^vas  no  doubt  intended,  after  admitting  a  certain  number  of  Dissenters, 
to  render  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  more  absolute.  Fear  of  this 
rendered  the  Dissenters  themselves  hostile  to  it,  and  William's 
^  personal  efforts  to  produce  at  once  comprehension  and  relaxation  of 
VhoTest  Act  were  in  vain  ;  both  Bills  were  thrown  out 
^iiere  yet  remained  the  question  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  andsu- 
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piemacf.  It  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  all  lay  place-holdez» 
and  all  newly-appointed  holders  of  ecclesiastical  prefer-  ^^^^^^  ^ 
ments  should  be  obliged  to  take  these  oaths,  slightly  aUniAaMaad 
altered  to  suit  existing  drcnmstances.  The  case  of  the  '*''*"^^* 
clergy  already  holding  benefices  was  not  so  dear.  Many  were  willing 
to  accept  the  new  Qovemment  peaceably,  and  it  seemed  hard  that 
they  ahoold  be  required  to  take  oaths  which  gave  the  lie  to  all  their 
former  political  views.  With  regard  to  the  Bishops  too,  the  High 
Chnrch  Party  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  Episcopal  ordination 
was  indelible,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  Act  either  of 
King  or  Parliament  to  prevent  a  man  who  had  once  been  a  Bishop 
from  being  so  always.  Against  the  King's  wish  the  party  who  were 
for  the  most  stringent  application  of  the  oaths  carried  the  day.  All 
the  clergy  were  required  to  take  them  by  August  1689 ;  if  they 
had  not  been  taken  by  February  1090,  those  clergy  and  Bishops  who 
refused  them  were  to  be  deprived.  Between  300  and  400  refused 
the  oath,  and  there  thus  sprang  up  that  section  of  the  clergy  known 
as  Nonjurors.  The  settlement  of  the  country  was  completed  by  the 
Coronation  Oath,  which  declared  that  the  King  would  uphold  the 
Protestant  religion  as  settled  by  law.  It  was  a  foolish  miscompre- 
hension of  these  words,  which  obviously  did  not  prevent  a  Parlia- 
mentary change  in  the  arrangements  of  religion,  which  subsequently 
led  George  IIL  into  his  obstinate  opposition  to  Catholic  emancipation. 
When  the  oath  had  been  arranged,  the  coronation  took  place  (April 
11),  and  some  new  titles  were  given ;  thus  Danby  became  Lord  Caer- 
marthen,  Churchill  Earl  of  Marlborough,  Bentinck  Earl  of  Portland, 
and  Mordaunt,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Earl  of  Monmouth. 

When  the  Government  of  the  country  was  fedrly  settled  it  was 
time  im  William  to  receive  his  reward.  Parliament  gratified  him 
by  a  strong  declaration  against  the  policy  of  Louis  abroad,  and 
isnxance  of  hearty  support  should  he  find  it  necessary  n*  bi 
to  liftve  recourse  to  arms.  Onthel3thof  May  warwidi  ^^ 
France  was  therefore  declared.  William  stated  that  he  had  no  chaiee 
inthematterasFrancehadalreadybegun  war  upon  England.  This 
was  an  allusion  to  the  action  of  France  in  Ireland ;  for  Louis,  though 
unaUe  to  trust  James  and  his  English  and  Irish  friends  in  that 
iBiplieit  manner  which  would  have  rendered  his  asslBtance  irresistible, 
VM  yet  so  iax  convinced  that  the  real  key  to  success  against  the 
coaUftion  was  the  neutraUzation  of  England,  that  he  had  allowed  James 
soaae  aaistance  in  troops.  The  other  great  countries  of  the  coalition 
Wd  alieedy  declared  war  with  France.    Louis  found  himself  wtti^ 
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one  ally  only,  who  did  him,  if  poerihle,  more  harm  than  good, — ^this 
wa«  the  Porte.  He  succeeded  in  inducing  that  power  to  continue  its 
attacks  upon  Hungary,  which  was  a  constant  source  of  weakness  to 
Austria;  but  the  unnatural  alliance  between  the  most  Christian 
King  and  the  great  enemies  of  Christendom  gave  an  opening  for 
the  invective  of  his  enemies,  which  received  still  further  point  from 
his  subsequent  behaviour.  Unable  to  sustain  the  forward  position 
which  his  armies  had  assumed  in  Germany  the  preceding  year,  espe- 
cially when  some  of  his  forces  were  required  in  Ireland,  he  ordered  a 
retreat  What  he  could  not  keep  he  determined  to  destroy,  and 
j>aYMtatioB  of  ^0  Palatinate  was  laid  waste  with  a  reckless,  unsparing 
ik«  PAiMiaato.  ixajy  which  enabled  each  country,  as  it  declared  war 
with  him,  to  point  out  that  his  conduct  was  more  cruel  than  even 
that  of  his  Turkish  ally.  It  had  such  an  effect  on  the  Continent, 
that  war  was  declared  at  intervals  of  about  a  month  by  Austria,  the 
Empire,  Spain,  Brandenburg  and  Holland.  William's  primary  object 
was  attained  ;  Europe  was  combined  against  France.  The  resources 
of  England  were  placed  in  his  hands  to  support  that  coalition,  but 
there  was  yet  much  to  be  done  before  he  was  free  to  act. 

It  has  been  already  related  that,  on  his  flight,  James  stated  his  inten- 
^^^  1^,1^-^  *^°^  °^  finding  if  possible  a  new  centre  of  action  in  Ireland. 
The  view  was  a  natural  one,  for  he  had  throughout  his 
reign  been  preparing  that  island  as  a  refuge  in  case  of  danger.  He 
had  there  acted  with  more  freedom  than  was  possible  in  England, 
and  gone  far  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  re-establishing  CathoUciam. 
Talbot,  Lord  Tyrconnel,  a  perfectly  unscrupulous  man,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Qovemment.  Almost  all  the  other  important  offices  were 
in  Romanist  hands.  Rice,  chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  made  the  law 
courts  subserve  the  same  policy;  he  openly  asserted  his  intention 
of  assaulting  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  all  who  had  or  thought  they 
had  claims  against  the  actual  possessors  of  land,  brought  their  claims 
into  Lis  court,  and  no  proof  was  held  too  weak,  no  witness  too  untrust- 
worthy, for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  old  Catholics  in  their 
]x>8ses8ion  of  the  soil.  From  private  acts  he  proceeded  to  public. 
Charter  after  charter  was  forfeited;  municipal  corporations  re-estab- 
lished, with  reckless  indifference  to  all  forms  of  right,  on  a  Roman 
Oatliolic  basis.  While  aldermen  in  the  boroughs  thus  became  Roman 
Catholic,  sheriffs  of  the  same  religion  were  appointed,  and  in  their 
.  hands  lay  the  choice  of  juries,  so  that  the  whole  legal  apparatus  was 
kdireoted  against  Protestantism.  The  army  meanwhile  had  been  similarly 
a^ganiied ;  6000  Protestant  veterans  had  been  disbanded  and  their 
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places  occupied  by  yehement  and  disorderly  Catholics,  who  lived,  we 
are  told,  constanUy  at  free  quarters  on  the  Protestant  inhabitants. 

The  arrival  of  William  in  England  had  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
The  Papists  thought  their  time  was  at  length  come.  The  whole 
country  was  fall  of  panic  and  rumours  of  a  coming  massacre.  Many 
of  the  English  fled.  The  gentry  and  yeomen  gathered  pude  ^mm^ 
themselves  together  to  the  towns  and  strong  houses,  to  **•  ■■s"'^- 
attempt  if  possible  to  make  good  for  themselves  that  security  which 
the  Government  would  not  give  them.  The  two  most  important  of 
these  centres  were  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry.  At  the  former, 
early  in  1689,  the  Protestant  population  refused  admittance  to  two 
companies  of  Popish  infantiy  which  had  been  ordered  to  be  quartered 
on  them.  The  gentry  collected,  drove  the  soldiers  away,  appointed 
Oustavus  Hamilton  governor,  garrisoned  the  houses  round  Lough 
Erne,  and  held  the  district  for  King  William.  At  Londondeny 
the  same  process  took  place.  A  regiment  of  1200  Papists,  under 
the  Earl  of  Antrim,  was  sent  to  the  city,  and  the  mayor  and  sheriflGs, 
who  by  the  new  charters  were  Papists,  were  proceeding  to  admit 
them,  when  thirteen  young  apprentices  of  Scotch  birth  took  upon 
themselves  to  close  the  gates,  and  the  Protestant  gentry  were  sum- 
moned fipom  the  neighbouring  country  to  defend  the  ^^^^^^^ 
dty.  In  two  days  it  was  strongly  garrisoned,  and  the  aaAiBakkmw 
troops  withdrew.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lord  Mountjoy,  «■"***"*• 
a  Protestant,  who  still  remained  faithful  to  James,  attempted  a  com- 
promise. Some  few  troops  under  Lundy  were  indeed  admitted,  but 
the  eonntiy  was  stiU  held  for  the  Protestants,  and  Lundy  was 
obliged,  in  appearance  at  all  events,  to  accept  the  new  Qovemment. 

Meanwhile  William  had  attempted  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
TyrconneL    For  this  purpose  he  had  employed  as  his  ^^,^^., 
agent  Bichard  Hamilton,  who  had  once  hcQd  a  com-  BiottfUiaa 
mission  in  James's  anny,  but  who  now  professed  to  have  *^^ 
changed  his  allegiance.    Hamilton  pledged  Ms  word  that,  if  he 
Mied  in  his  commission,  he  would  come  back  in  three  weeks ;  but, 
foifeiting  his  promise,  he  returned  to  his  old  allegiance,  and  became 
a  chief  leader  on  the  side  of  James.    But  the  character  of  the  quarrel 
WIS  already  changing,  the  real  object  of  Tyrconnel,  in  conmion  with 
ihe  greater  part  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  was  to  uphold  neither  James  nor 
WilHamy  but  to  destroy  for  ever  the  English  supremacy.  ,y,.,j^,„art.. 
For  this  purpose  he  was  willing  to  use  the  name  of  James,  •^•otiriA 
tnisting  in  fact  to  the  assistance  of  Louis,  to  whom  he        ** 
opened  his  real  design.    He  succeeded  in  ridding  himself  of  Moor  "  "^ 
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whose  loyal  influence  was  likely  to  thwart  his  plans,  by  ■AiKJing 
him  on  a  mission  to  St.  GermainSy  where  James  now  held  his 
Court,  and  where  he  was  at  once  apprehended.  He  then  summoned 
the  Irish  to  arms.  An  army  of  60,000  Papists  was  collected,  and 
many  thousands  more  took  arms  on  their  own  behalf,  and  ravaged 
the  Protestant  settlements  around  them.  To  complete  the  Irish 
supremacy,  Tyrconnel  ordered  the  Protestants  to  be  disarmed.  The 
destruction  wrought  is  inconceiyable.  Property  which 
has  been  estimated  at  ;C5,000,000  was  destroyed.  Whole 
herds  of  cattle  were  killed  and  left  to  rot  in  the  fields ;  60,000  are 
said  to  have  been  thus  killed  in  six  weeks,  while  about  400,000  sheep 
were  similarly  slain.  Unable  to  withstand  this  general  movement 
the  Protestants  in  the  south  and  west  were  overpowered,  or  re- 
treated if  possible  to  the  strongholds  of  Londonderry  and  Ennis- 
killen.  In  those  two  places  the  flower  of  the  English  settlers  stood 
at  bay,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hordes  of  liberated  serfs  now  in 
mutiny  against  their  former  masters.  An  army  was  ordered  to 
march  northwards  under  the  traitor  Bichard  Hamilton.  The  Pro- 
testants fled  before  it ;  30,000  of  them  collected  as  a  last  asylum 
behind  the  walls  of  Londonderry. 

The  country  was  in  this  condition  when  Jamee,  in  answer  to  the 
Ht  tttiynnw  messages  which  Tyrconnel  had  sent  him,  determined, 
of«r.  -^th  the  assent  of  Louis,  and  with  considerable  assistance 

in  officers  and  arms,  himself  to  visit  Ireland.  He  landed  at  Cork, 
and  soon  appeared  in  the  capital,  while  William,  unable  to  act 
with  energy  on  account  of  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him, 
was  assailed  by  unthinking  men  with  violent  abuse  for  not  taking 
stronger  measures  to  prevent  those  disasters  which  he  was  really 
watching  with  the  greatest  dismay. 

On  his  arrival  in  Dublin  it  was  gradually  brought  home  to  James 
that  it  was  no  feeling  of  passionate  loyalty  which  was  exciting  the 
fn„(,..ffc^  of  Irish  population.  Among  those  who  attended  his  Court 
uihJMoUftM.  there  were  two  distinct  factions.  3ome  Englishmen, 
with  the  loyal  feelings  which  animated  English  Jacobites,  were 
anxious  to  re-establish  James  and  to  retain  the  English  influence  in 
Ireland.  Another  party,  which  included  Tyrconnel  and  almost  all 
the  Irish  Papists,  were  fighting  to  destroy  the  English  supremacy, 
they  cared  not  how,  and  intriguing  to  secure  the  assistance  of  France. 
J^noi  would  naturally  have  inclined  to  the  former  party,  but  soon 
^^^feMihat  the  power  of  his  partisans  was  entirely  gone. 

^*^e  a  feeble  struggle,  and,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  French 
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and  Irish,  proceeded  himself  to  the  siege  of  Londonderry.  On  his 
march  he  found  that  the  Protestants,  as  they  retired,  had  destroyed 
all  the  crops  and  houses  behind  them.  He  journeyed  through  a 
deaerty  and  when  he  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  giag,  of 
ci^  had  got  rid  of  their  treacherous  governor  Lundy,  '^^"^'"y- 
had  taken  matters  into  their  own  hands,  and  appointed  Walker,  a 
eksgyman,  and  Major  Heniy  Baker,  joint  governors,  he  determined 
to  retozn  instantly  to  Dublin,  there  to  hold  a  Parliament.  The 
prosecution  of  the  siege  was  intrusted  to  a  French  general, 
Maomont,  and  Bichard  Hamilton.  The  defence  was  so  vigorous 
that  the  aiege  was  soon  turned  into  a  blockade ;  and  while  the 
gallant  city  was  holding  out  to  the  last  extremity,  the  Parliament  at 
Dublin  met 

As  a  matter  of  course,  considering  the  ciroumstances  under  which 
it  was  collected,  it  oonidsted  entirely  of  Catholics.  It  proceeded  to 
act  with  a  recklessness  which  might  be  expected  from  ^^^^  ,^^^^^ 
an  enslaved  nation  suddenly  called  to  power,  and  from  or  th«  wa 
men  who  for  years  iiad  been  unused  to  public  life. 
The  great  Act  of  Settlement,  that  compromise  which  in  Charles 
n.'s  xeign  had  settled  the  sharo  of  land  to  be  held  by  the  Protestant 
eadgiants  who  had  followed  Cromwell's  victorious  arms,  was  repealed. 
Many  thousands  of  square  miles  were  at  a  single  blow  transferred  from 
Ebgjish  to  Celtic  landlords  The  Act  itself  may  have  been  unjust, 
bat  for  years  it  had  been  the  basis  of  society,  and  men  had  acted  as 
though  their  titles  were  secure.  Its  repeal  was  therefore  a  violent 
set  of  unjust  confiscation.  Moreover,  as  far  as  James  was  concerned, 
lothing  could  be  more  disastrous,  nothing  could  moro  surely  destroy 
any  influence  he  might  yet  keep  in  England,  where  it  seemed  to  fore- 
shadow the  justice  Protestants  might  expect  from  his  hands  wero  his 
idgn  re-established.  Such  slight  opposition  as  James  offered  (for  he 
had  the  wisdom  to  see  some  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
nmsure)  had  no  effect  but  to  cause  profound  distrust  of  himself. 
Other  legislation  even  moro  disastrous  met  with  no  opposition  at  his 
hands.  In  his  want  of  money  he  issued  false  coinage  of  copper  and 
Inss^  intrinsically  worth  perhaps  a  sixtieth  of  its  nominal  value. 
Thus  of  course  all  creditors  and  mortgagees,  who  wero  protty  certain 
Id  be  Protestants,  wero  ruined.  The  money  was  rondered  current  by 
threels  of  punishment  against  those  who  refused  it  Prices  were  kept 
down  by  law ;  and  to  complete  this  wild  legislation,  the  great  Act  of 
AfttawtilAr  was  passed,  containing  between  2000  or  3000  names.  No 
iaqidiy  was  instituted  as  to  the  grounds  of  accusation  against  tho^ 
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who  were  attainted,  and  opportunities  were  thtiB  afforded  for  any 
man  who  had  a  personal  enemy  to  introdnoe  his  name  in  the  BilL 
A  limit  of  time  was  set  within  which  all  those  named  were  bonnd  to 
surrender  themselves  to  justice  or  be  liable  to  execution  without 
trial ;  while,  to  prevent  the  King's  mercy  from  interfering  with  their 
vengeance,  the  Commons  passed  a  law  that  after  November  the  right 
of  pardon  should  cease. 

Such  legislation,  sanctioned  by  James,  while  it  failed  to  give  him 
ttf  afltoi  ^^^  popularity  in  Ireland,  checked  the  reaction  which 

•aiBiitah  was  beginning  in  England.  The  feeling  there  grew 
*^  constantly  stronger  against  the  inaction  of  the  (Govern- 

ment. The  fate  of  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  were  watched  with 
absorbing  interest  A  fleet,  with  some  troops  under  conmiand  of 
Kirke,  was  at  length  despatched,  but  Eirke  refused  to  risk  the 
passage  of  the  river  which  led  from  Lough  Foyle,  and  which  was 
now  guarded  by  forts  and  a  boom,  and  the  starving  population 
of  Londonderry  had  the  misery  of  watching  the  ships  as  tiiey  lay 
idly  in  the  Lough.  But  they  still  held  out  with  astonishing  con- 
stuicy.  Their  friends  in  Enniskillen  fared  somewhat  better.  They 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  defence ;  but,  issuing  from  the  little 
island  in  Lough  Erne  which  surrounded  their  city,  they  collected 
from  their  enemies  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle  and  ammunition, 
and  lived  in  comparative  comfort  and  security.  At  length,  in  July, 
the  fate  of  Londonderry  seemed  sealed.  Nearly  everything  eatable 
had  been  devoured, — ^horse-flesh,  rats,  salt  hides,  all  that  could  possibly 
be  converted  even  into  the  most  objectionable  food.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible to  feed  the  population  in  any  way  for  two  days  longer.  At 
last  a  peremptory  order  reached  Kirke  to  relieve  the  city  at  all 
iMAMAnn  bazards.  On  the  30th  of  July,  three  vessels,  two  trans- 
nv^  ports  and  a  frigate,  sailed  up  the  river,  and,  after  a  few 

minutes  of  difficulty,  broke  the  boom,  and  in  the  evening,  at  ten 
o'clock,  were  anchored  at  the  quay.  The  city  was  saved  after  105 
days  of  siege  and  blockade. 

The  Irish  army  immediately  broke  up  from  its  camp  and  retreated. 
As  it  reached  Strabane,  on  its  backward  course,  it  received  the  news 
Bi^ttieof  of  another  disaster.     A  great  effort  had  been  deter- 

v««toB  Batur.  nained  on  against  Enniskillen,  but  Colonel  Wolseley  had 
been  sent  to  take  the  command  by  Kirke,  and  was  successful  in 
defeating  at  Newton  Butler  the  approaching  Irish,  of  whom 
nearly  2000  were  put  to  the  sword  or  drowned  in  a  neighbouring 
''~ngh.    The  news  of  this  defeat  hastened  the  steps  of  the  retreating 
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anny  as  it  letamed  from  Londandeny,  and  it  fled  in  confdsion  to 
Charlemont. 

The  same  week  which  saw  the  relief  of  Londonderry  and  the 
battle  of  Newton  Butler  was  remarkable  also  for  the  vioint  char- 
great  defeat  of  William's  army  at  Eilliecrankie.  In  5Jj5«tt«a  la 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  Scotch  people,  and  scotiud. 
in  some  proportion  to  the  cruelly  which  had  been  exercised  upon 
them,  the  Berolution  in  Scotland  took  a  more  violent  form  than  it 
had  assumed  in  England,  for  in  the  North  James  had  been  able  to 
cany  out  more  completely  those  plans  which  had  produced  his  fetU  in 
the  aofuthezn  kingdom.  A  Church  repugnant  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  law;  in  defiance  of  the  opposition 
of  a  aabeerYient  Parliament,  all  the  high  pkoes  had  been  filled  with 
FapiBta ;  nonconformity  had  been  punished  with  an  arbitrary  severity 
and  a  ferocious  cruelly  of  which  England  showed  no  counterpart; 
the  electoral  laws  ako,  by  requiring  from  all  electors  abjuration  of 
the  Covenant  and  an  assertion  of  the  King's  ecclesiastical  supremacy, 
excluded  all  but  Prelatists  from  the  right  of  election.  Before  col- 
lecting a  national  Convention,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation  under 
the  present  circumstances,  it  was  necessary  to  dispense  with  the  Act 
which  excluded  Presbyterians  from  the  franchise.  The  Convention 
conaeqiiently  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  Whigs,  and  the  change  of 
Government  was  marked  by  grave  disorders  in  many  parts  of  the 
eoontry ;  nor,  though  William  disliked  these  excesses,  was  he  able  to 
repress  them,  and  the  Episcopal  clergy  were  in  many  instances  most 
roughly  used.  There  was  at  first  some  talk  of  a  union  oppontiM 
with  England,  for  the  national  feeling  of  the  Scotch  was  ^  *  "■'^ 
beginning  to  yield  to  the  increasing  belief  that  in  most  points,  espe- 
didly  of  a  fin^ticiftl  and  commercial  character,  such  a  union  was  very 
desirable ;  while  many  even  of  the  Whigs  in  England  wished  for  a 
udon  of  the  Churches  and  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  on  some 
buMid  and  general  basis.  But  the  religious  feeling  of  the  countiy 
was  quite  averse  to  such  a  course,  and  William  was  too  tolerant  a 
in<i«  to  wish  to  apply  any  coercion  to  men's  consciences.  He  therefore 
wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he  did  little  else  than  profess  his  attachment 
to  Protestantism,  and  his  wish  if  possible  to  establish  the  Union. 
The  arrangements  he  left  in  their  own  hands. 

Unable  himself  to  be  present  in  Scotland,  he  intrusted  the  business 
to  the  two  Dalrymples,  father  and  son,  and  to  Lord  Melville,  a  prudent 
man,  who,  though  he  had  retired  abroad  during  the  storm  which 
neeeeded  the  Rye-House  Plot,  had  never  committed  himself  warmly 
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to  either  party.  James's  agents  were  Qraham  of  Claverhotise,  now 
Earl  of  Dundee,  and  Lrndsay,  Earl  of  Balcarras.  The  Castle  of 
Edinburgh  was  in  the  hands  of  Gordon,  a  Jacobite ;  and  James's  agents 
hoped  that,  by  their  own  vigour  and  by  means  of  the  dread  inspired 
by  the  castle  which  commanded  the  town,  they  might  yet  obtain  a 
predominant  influence  in  the  Convention.  The  first  trial  of  strength 
was  the  election  of  a  President,  and  before  long  it  became  evident 
that  the  Whigs  would  certainly  have  the  upper  hand.  They  elected 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  about  the  middle  of  March  the  regular 
sittings  of  the  Convention  began.  At  the  first  meeting,  letters  from 
Lrtimfrom  ^°*^  ^^^g  James  and  King  William  were  produced ; 
juMt  Mid  that  of  James,  the  production  of  Melfort,  was  fitted,  like 
'^^^^^'^  most  of  the  productions  of  that  statesman,  to  injure  his 

master's  cause  as  much  as  possible.  There  was  no  word  of  repent- 
ance, no  word  of  conciliation ;  every  line  breathed  an  obstinate 
determination  to  continue  in  the  old  course,  and  threats  of  vengeance 
on  his  enemies.  Dundee  and  Balcarras  felt  that  all  hope  of  maintain- 
ing a  majority  was  lost,  and  having  thus  failed  in  their  first  object, 
Dmdta  triM  determined  to  pursue,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  they  had 
to  MMdA.  already  arranged,  a  second  line  of  policy,  to  secede  with 

their  adherents  to  Stirling,  and  there  establish  a  rival  Convention. 
The  movement  was  thwarted  by  the  premature  retreat  of  Dundee. 
Edinburgh  was  full  of  fierce  Western  Cameronians,  and  feeling  that 
his  life  was  endangered,  he  hastily  withdrew.  The  news  that,  with 
a  party  of  his  old  troopers,  he  had  set  out  for  Stirling,  holding  on  his 
way  a  conference  with  the  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  excited  the 
fears  and  hatred  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  Convention 
They  at  once  proceeded  to  rouse  the  people  of  Edinburgh 
to  arms,  and  to  place  the  town  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  and  thus 
thwart  the  idea  of  secession.  They  then  went  on  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  nation,  and  declaring  that  the  late  King  had  forfeited  the 
throne  by  misconduct,  offered  the  Crown  to  William  and  Mary. 
The  offer  was  accompanied,  as  in  the  case  of  England,  with  a  Declar- 
ation of  Right, — here  in  Scotland  called  the  Claim  of  Right, — ^in 
which,  without  discussing  the  question,  they  declared  that  Epis- 
copacy was  abolished.  The  Crown  was  then  solemnly  offered  and 
accepted. 

Yet  the  difficulties  of  William  were  still  most  severe.    The  bigoted 

Covenanters  held  aloof  from  a  tolerant  King  who  had  not  taken 

ll^e  Covenant ;  and  a  number  of  extreme  Whigs,  who  were  attached 

monarchy  so  limited  as  to  be  really  a  republic,  put  themselves 
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al  the  head  of  a  iactiouB  opposition,  forming  among  themselves  an 
(nganization  known  by  the  name  of  the  Club.    While  this  powerful 
oppoeition  was  being  formedin  the  Lowlands,  warin  behalf       ^^ 
of  the  fugitive  King  actually  broke  out  in  the  High- 
lands.   Dundee,  on  his  flight  from  Edinburgh,  had  remained  for  some 
time  peaceably  in  his  own  house.    But  letters  passing  between  him 
and  Melfort,  James's  minister  in  Ireland,  were  intercepted.    An 
order  was  issued  to  arrest  him,  with  his  colleague  Balcarras.  Balcarras 
was  secured,  but  Dundee  fled  towards  Inverness,  where 
he  found  a  state  of  affidrs  which  he  was  able  to  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  James. 

The  polities  of  the  Highland  clans  bore  little  relation  to  the 
general  politics  of  the  nation.  The  Highlanders  were  as  BUhiMA 
yet  a  half  savage  race,  devoted  to  their  patriarchal  form  •*•*■■ 
of  society,  and  with  political  attachments  which  seldom  went  beyond 
the  head  of  their  tribe.  It  mattered  but  little  to  them  whether  James 
or  William  were  upon  the  Scottish  throne.  They  were  equally  ready 
to  oppose  by  violence  any  Government  which  interfered  witii  their 
wild  freedom.  But  among  themselves  they  had  bitter  tribal  jealousies 
and  feuds,  and  the  partial  introduction  of  the  feudal  system  had  com- 
plicated their  relations  one  with  the  other.  Great  chiefr,  combining 
the  character  of  feudal  lords  and  dan  patriarchs,  had  contrived  to 
extend  their  power,  and  render  other  clans  besides  their  own  depen- 
dent or  tributary.  The  Earl  or  Marquis  of  Aigyle,  Mac  Galium 
More^  as  the  Highlanders  called  him,  head  of  tiie  great  clan  of 
Campbell  in  Aigyleshire,  had  thus  extended  his  pre-eminence  at 
the  expense  of  his  neighboura  The  power  of  this  chief  was  great. 
He  could  bring  5000  men  into  the  field,  and  his  jurisdiction  was 
so  independent  as  to  be  hardly  second  to  that  of  the  Crown; 
eoDsequentiy  all  his  neighbours  looked  upon  him  with  jealousy  and 
hatred.  That  the  politics  of  the  head  of  the  Campbell  dan  were  con- 
Bstently  Whig  was  enough  to  make  all  his  rivals  and  enemies 
Jaoobitea.  But  of  late  years  the  power  of  the. Campbells  had  de- 
cayed; during  the  triumph  of  the  Stuart  Kings  the  Marquis  of 
A^le  had  been  beheaded,  and  the  Earl,  his  son,  had  been  driven  into 
exile.  As  the  Campbells  sunk,  the  Macdonalds,  the  chief  rivals  of 
their  clan,  on  whose  property  they  had  encroached,  had  risen.  But 
the  Macdonalds  had  a  constant  feud  with  the  Mackintoshes  in  the 
Bcii^boiirhood  of  Inverness,  in  pursuance  of  which  Macdonald  of 
Keppoeh  was  at  this  moment  engaged  in  the  Ae^  of  Inverness^  which 
had  nude  eommoin  cause  with  the  Mackintoshes. 
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When  therefore  Dundee  came  into  that  neighbourhood  he  found 
the  dans  already  in  arms  on  quarrels  of  their  own.  It  occurred  to 
ihndMiBtkA  him  that,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  general  enmity 
"•"■'*^-  against  the  Campbells,  he  might  form  a  union  of  the 
clans,  nominally  at  all  events  in  favour  of  King  James.  His  plan 
met  with  a  partial  success.  He  could  not  indeed  induce  the 
Mackintoshes  to  join  with  the  Macdonalds,  but  he  secured  their 
neutrality.  The  eastern  clans  as  a  rule  followed  the  same  course ; 
but  those  of  the  west,  more  immediate  sufferers  from  the  power 
and  encroachments  of  the  Campbells,  eagerly  leapt  at  the  opportunity 
of  attacking  the  party  of  which  Argyle  was  one  of  the  chiefs. 
Mackay  was  sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  English  troops. 
With  his  regular  soldiers  he  could  do  nothing  against  the  rapid 
Highlanders  in  the  mountains,  and  urged  the  plan,  subsequently 
followed,  of  building  a  line  of  forts  across  the  country.  The  cam- 
paign produced  no  event  of  importance.  A  cessation  of  arms  occurred 
in  June,  spent  by  Dundee  in  obtaining  succour  from  James  in  Ireland, 
by  Mackay  in  raising  troops  with  some  difficulty  among  the  Western 
Cameronians. 

A  fresh  dispute  among  the  dans  renewed  the  war.  The  Murrays, 
of  whom  Athol  was  the  chief,  had  not  as  yet  declared  for  either  side. 
The  Marquis  of  Athol  himself  withdrew  for  safety  to  England,  but 
his  eldest  son  declared  for  King  William,  while  his  steward,  who  was 
believed  to  be  in  his  confidence,  declared  for  James.  The  two  sections 
of  the  clan  disputed  the  possession  of  the  castle  of  Blair  Athol, 
^^  the  seat  of  the  chief.    It  was  felt  by  both  parties  that 

^loniMnaki*.  the  adhesion  of  this  large  clan  was  of  great  importance, 
^^^'  and  Dundee  on  one  side  and  Mackay  on  the  other 

hurried  to  support  their  friends  at  Blair  AthoL  Ilie  castle  lies  a 
little  beyond  the  northern  end  of  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie,  a  ravine 
through  which  the  river  Garry  rushes,  and  which  leads  from  the 
lowlands  of  Perthshire  to  the  mountains.  The  armies  were  not  ill- 
matched  in  numbers.  Mackay's  troops  were  suffered  by  the  High- 
landers to  get  clear  of  the  difficult  pass,  and  then  found  themselves 
in  a  little  valley,  with  the  Highlanders  occupying  the  hills  around. 
As  long  as  it  was  an  affair  of  musketry,  the  Lowland  troops,  many  of 
whom  were  veterans,  held  their  groimd,  but  when  the  clans  suddenly 
threw  their  firelocks  from  them  and  rushed  with  a  wild  yell  on  their 
lines,  they  broke  and  fled,  with  the  exception  of  one  regiment,  and 
rushed  in  helpless  flight  down  the  narrow  pass.  It  was  the  difference 
'i  the  weapons  which  caused  this  strange  victory  of  undisdplined 
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OFer  disciplined  troops.  When  he  had  fired  his  volley,  the  Highlander 
threw  away  his  firelock,  and  was  ready  in  an  instant  to  rush  forward 
with  his  broadsword.  The  bayonet  at  that  time  in  use  was  so  con- 
ttnicted  that,  when  fixed,  it  filled  np  the  mouth'of  the]barreL  It  took 
some  minutes  to  arrange  the  clumsy  contrivance  which  turned  the 
musket  into  a  pike.  While  the  regulars  were  still  fumbling  with  their 
weapons,  the  Highlanders  were  upon  them.^  Mackay  brought  ofif 
such  troope  as  were  left  with  rare  coolness,  and  the  death  of  Dundee 
neutralized  the  effects  of  the  defeat  The  Highland  army  passed  under 
the  command  of  General  Cannon,  who  had  brought  over  the  Irish 
auxiliaries,  a  man  of  no  particular  ability.  Mackay  succeeded  in 
npidly  re-establishing  his  army.  He  destroyed  the  prestige  of  the 
Hig^ilanderB  by  defeating  a  detachment  at  St  Johnstone's,  near  Perth ; 
and  when  a  newly  raised  regiment  of  Cameronian  recruits  beat  off  the 
mountaineers  at  Dxmkeld,  no  longer  held  together  by 
a  leader  of  ability,  they  broke  up  and  retired  to  their  "^■^^  •^ 
own  glens,  and  the  war  was  practically  over. 

Though  William's  measures  had  thus  been  tolerably  successful, 
although  the  Revolution  was  acknowledged  in  two  por-  yuMmm  of 
tiouB  of  the  Empire,  and  likely  soon  to  become  so  in  the  um 
third,  his  position  in  London  was  most  difficult  and 
trying..    Success  had  dissolved  the  union  between  the  Whigs  and 
Tories,  and  the  triumphant  Whigs  had  time  to  remember  their  suffer- 
ings in  the  last  reign  and  to  form  plans  of  vengeance.    The  King 
doiixed  above  all  things  the  cessation  of  faction  and  the  union  of 
paztiea,  but  on  every  question  which  arose  the  Ck)mmons  displayed  a 
most  paaaionate  temper.     A  certain  number  of  attainders   were 
revened,  and  this  was  well  enough ;  but  when  a  Bill  of  Indemnity 
was  broagbt  in,  so  many  exceptions  were  made  to  it,  BOiofiMtB- 
thai  it  became  in  fact  rather  a  Bill  of  vengeance  than  a  ^^  droppt*. 
BiU  of  oblivion.    The  discussion  of  these  exceptions  lasted  so  long 
that  the  Bill  had  to  be  dropped  for  that  session.    But  the  intemperate 
VThig  leaders,  such  men  as  Howe,  Sacheverell,  and  the  younger 
Hampden,  were  not  contented  to  be  thus  balked  of  their  revenge. 
Fierce  attacks  were  brought  against  the  Lord  President  Caermarthen, 
and  F**^'^*^^)  the  Privy  SeaL     The  position  of  Caermarthen  was  so 
itrang  that  his  enemies  were  afraid  to  divide  the  House  against  liim. 
B^lif^T  had  made  more  enemies,  and  was  not  so  firmly  AttMk  oa 
wppOTted  by  the  King's  influence.    The  practical  mind  »•»"«. 
of  William  found  little  to  like  in  the  subtle  and  questioning  intellect 
1  Tr-t*"^  tV  irfjfirir^f^  lUekaj  iavtuted  the  bayonet  fitting  round  the  boireL 
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of  Haliiax ;  and  as  the  affairs  in  Ireland  had  been  viitually  entirely 
in  that  nobleman's  control,  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Protestants, 
the  lengthened  misery  of  Londonderry,  and  the  temporary  success  of 
James  and  Tyrconnel,  were  all  laid  to  his  charge.  It  was  said  that 
he  even  purposely  neglected  Ireland  in  order  to  render  a  new  Goyem- 
ment  indispensable.  However,  he  contrived  to  escape  impeachment 
by  a  narrow  majority  of  sixteen ;  and  the  relief  of  Londonderry,  and 
the  immediate  despatch  of  Schomberg  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  to  support  the  Protestant  interest,  tended  to  check  the 
vehemence  of  the  popular  anger  which  was  directed  against  him. 

Late  in  August,  the  Parliament  broke  up  till  October,  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  towards  the  fate  of  Schomberg's  expedition.  His  troops 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  raw  recruits,  scarcely  able  to  discharge 
their  firelocks.  He  could  not  venture  to  fight  with  such  an  army, 
but  displayed  great  skill  and  determination  in  the  manner  in 
MiBnyoftiia  which  he  Overcame  Overwhelming  difficulties ;  for,  while 
£ngUBh«n&7  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundalk,  treason 
lairdMd.  ^^^^^  discovered  in  the  camp  of  some  French  Protestant 
refugees,  some  regiments  of  which  accompanied  him.  The  refugees 
themselves  were  trustworthy,  but  a  certain  number  of  other  foreigners 
had  found  their  way  into  their  regiments,  and  opened  correspondence 
with  the  Irish.  Sharp  vengeance  fell  upon  the  chief  conspirators. 
But  a  more  terrible  enemy  than  treason  attacked  the  English  troops. 
A  deadly  pestilence  arose  and  carried  them  off  by  hundreds  :  their 
misery  was  unspeakable ;  the  ties  of  morality  and  decorum  were 
relaxed,  the  men  got  drunk  sitting  on  the  corpses  of  their  dead  com- 
rades, and  the  horror  of  the  time  is  well  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
several  ships  lay  in  Carrickfergus  Bay  filled  with  carcases,  and  not 
a  live  man  on  board.  The  blame  of  tiie  wretched  condition  of  the 
army  was  traceable  to  the  general  maladministration  which  existed 
in  the  Government.  The  Chief  Commissary  was  a  man  named  Shales, 
who  supplied  the  army  with  quite  uneatable  food,  drew  money  largely 
for  supplies  which  never  reached  the  troops,  and  let  out  the  troop 
horses,  when  collected,  to  English  farmera  But  it  was  not  only  in 
the  army  that  this  maladministration  was  visible.  Admiral  Herbert, 
now  Lord  Torrington,  sunk  in  debauchery,  allowed  the  same  offences 
to  be  perpetrated  in  the  navy.  It  would  be  unfair  to  lay  this  to  the 
charge  of  WUliam.  The  deeprooted  mismanagement  of  the  last 
twenty  years  rendered  it  almost  impossil  le  for  him  to  introduce 
reforms  with  any  rapidity,  nor,  with  all  the  weight  of  foreign  affairs 
an  his  hands,  could  he  personally  supervise  every  department    His 
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own  department  was  well  and  Buccessfally  managed,  and  the  English 
troope  abroad  won  some  honour  in  a  skirmish  against  the  French  at 
WalcoTui. 

Still  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Parliament,  on  its  rcas- 
semUingy  ahonld  be  in  a  better  temper  than  when  it  p^j^ 
Kparated.     It  again  renewed  its  violent  courses.     The  »••«•. 
neceaaaiyaupplies  were  indeed  voted;  The  Bill  of  Rights,  <^  "'*•"■ 
bj  which  the  Declaration  of  Right  was  to  be  formed  into  a  statute,  and 
which  in  the  last  session  had  been  thrown  aside  because  the  Lords 
wished  to  introduce  the  name  of  the  Electress  Sophia  in  the  suc- 
ceadon  to  the  throne,  was  passed  without  that  amendment;  but 
bendea  this  scarcely  any  other  work  was  done.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  Whig  majority  proceeded  on  their  course  of  vengeance.     The 
Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Peterborough,  Sir  Edward  Hales  xhe  Tioitiiet  of 
and  Obadiah  Walker  were  impeached ;  a  Committee  ^**  "^Fb^t^ 
to  inquire  into  the  death  of  Russell  and  Sidney,  known  as  the  Murder 
Committee,  was  appointed,  and  the  attack  upon  Halifax  renewed. 
At  length  the  Whigs,  conscious  that  the  King  was  not  well  pleased  with 
their  vindictive  temper,  attempted  to  secure  their  own  permanent 
gnpremacy  ;in  Parliament    They  introduced  a  Corporation  Bill, 
for  restoring  all  the  charters  which  had  been  forfeited  in  the  reign 
of  James ;  and  to  this,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sacheverell  and  Howard, 
were  appended  two  clauses,  the  one  providing  that  all  who  had 
taken  ^t  in  the  surrender  of  the  charters  should  be  incapable  of 
holding  office  for  seven  years,  the  other  adding  that  all  who,  in  spite 
of  being  thus  incapacitated,  presumed  to  hold  office  should  be  fined 
/500,and  be  debaned  for  life  from  public  employment    These  clauses, 
which  would  have  in  isjsX  disfranchized  the  Tory  party  in  every 
boroogih,  they  attempted  to  pass  through  the  House  by  a  surprise, 
when  the  greater  part  of  Ihe  Tory  party  had  returned  home  for 
Ghnatmaa.     But  so  violent  and  factious   a  measure  f^^^^i^ 
called  oat  all  the  energies  of  the  Opposition.     The  ttr«w«witiie 
coontzy  gentlemen  came  crowding  back  to  town,  and,  **np«r»ttonA«ft. 
after  a  violent  debate,  the  Whigs  were  defeated  by  a  small  majority. 
The  Tories  thought  to  improve  their  triumph  by  reintroducing  the 
^SX  of  Indemnity  without  the  exceptions,  but  they  quite  overrated 
their  sticngtlL    Their  attempt  was  defeated  by  an  enormous  maj  ority, 
tod  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  incorporated  with  the  Indemnity 
Aety  whieh  rendered  it  a  mere  measure  of  proscription.    But  this 
noknt  meamxe  was  not  destined  to  pass  the  House.    The  fierce 
ttniggU  of  partiea  was  so  repugnant  to  the  King,  any  attempt 
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at  firm  national  govenunent  appeared  to  him  so  liopelesB,  that,  having 
^nM»»  secretly  arranged  means  of  retiring  to  Holland,  he  sent 

•hnsiMi  to  for  his  ministers,  and  told  them  it  was  his  intention  to 
▼•  lafUad.  ^ijIi^jh^  ^J^  England,  leaving  the  Queen  upon  the 
throne.  The  threat  stupefied  the  Whigs.  To  whatever  excesses  their 
passion  may  have  led  them,  they  felt  that  their  safety  was  bound  up 
with  the  prudent  chief  they  had  elected.  A  passionate  scene  ensued, 
in  which  the  Tory  Nottingham  and  the  Whig  Shrewsbury  vied  with 
each  other  in  intreating  William  to  forego  his  plan.  At  length  he 
TUmni,^  yielded,  but  determined  that  he  would  escape  from  the 

y^!?"!'  atmosphere  of  faction  which  surrounded  him,  and  him- 
MiA  ndflrttkM  self  go  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Ireland.  Having  stated 
^'^^  ^^'  that  such  was  his  unalterable  intention,  he  prorogued 

and  dissolved  the  factious  Parliament  which  he  had  been  unable  to 
bring  to  reason. 

The  dissolution  brought  with  it  a  reaction.  The  Tories  in  the  New 
varr  maom  Parliament  were  as  strong  as  the  Whigs  had  lately  been. 
^  Even  London  returned  four  opponents  to  the  obnoxious 

clauses  of  the  Corporation  Act.  As  yet  the  theory  of  a 
ministry  not  having  been  established,  there  was  no  great  change,  yet  the 
balance  among  the  ministers  was  somewhat  altered.  Halifax  with- 
drew from  the  Government ;  the  Board  of  Treasury  and  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  were  both  reconstituted,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  Tories, 
and  Caermarthen  attained  such  an  amount  of  power  as  to  make  him 
virtually  Prime  Minister.  Sir  John  Lowther  was  put  at  the  head 
vaaaiiij  of  of  the  Treasury,  while  the  purchase  of  votes,  an  art  at 
'•''*•■■■••  which  Caermarthen  was  an  adept,  and  which  for  many 
years  to  oome  was  constantiy  employed  by  the  Government,  was  in- 
trusted to  Sir  John  Trevor,  who  became  Speaker.  Williamhad  hitherto 
tried  to  act  without  bribery  ;  he  had  found  his  efforts  futile,  and 
his  influence  in  Parliament  neutralized  by  the  passion  of  faction.  He 
now,  against  his  own  feelings,  allowed  Caermarthen  to  have  his  way. 
The  strange  venality  of  Parliament  at  this  time,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  secrecy  with 
which  debates  in  Parliament  were  shrouded  prevented  the  exercise  of 
any  wholesome  popular  opinion  upon  the  vote  of  the  representatives, 
while  the  Crown  had  lost  that  power  of  coercing  the  Opposition  which 
it  had  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  It  became  necessary  to 
purchase  what  could  not  be  procured  by  violence,  while  there  was  no 
ressurefrom  without  to  restrain  the  cupidity  of  unprindpledmembers. 
th  his  new  Parliament  William  found  himself  more  free  to  act. 
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Its  first  duty  was  the  settlement  of  the  reyenne.  This  had 
kithexto  been  chiefly  collected  under  Acts  passed  for  T&ar«Tai«e 
short  terms  only.  It  was  now  put  on  a  permanent  ••^^•^ 
basi&  The  hereditary  revennes,  consisting  of  the  rents  of  royal 
domains,  fees  and  fines,  post  office  and  ecclesiastical  dues,  together 
with  that  portion  of  the  excise  which  had  been  paid  to  Charles  II. 
as  the  price  for  the  abolition  of  feudal  services,  were  given  to 
William  and  Maiy.  These  revenues  amoimted  to  about  £400,000 
or  XSKX),000  a  year.  The  King  had  hoped  to  obtain  a  grant  for 
Hfe  of  the  other  excise  and  custom  duties  which  had  been  granted 
to  JameSy  and  had  amounted  to  £900,000  a  year ;  but  the  Tory 
majority  felt  as  distinctly  as  their  opponents  that  an  income  which 
set  the  Crown  free  from  the  necessity  of  consulting  Parliament  might 
prove  a  source  of  evils  similar  to  those  of  the  last  reign.  They 
therefore  gave  William  for  life  only  £300,000  a  year  from  the  excise, 
the  remaming  £600,000,  which  arose  from  customs,  they  granted 
for  four  years  only. 

On  other  points  the  Parliament  now  acted  more  in  accordance  with 
the  Sling's  wishes,  although  the  Whigs  produced  several  embarrassing 
meaaniea,  and  attempted  to  compel  all  place-holders  to  take  an  oath 
abjnzing  King  James.  But  William  was  determined  to  check  the 
eomae  df  vengeance ;  the  known  wish  of  the  King  enabled  the  Tories 
to  thxofw  out  the  obnoxious  measure,  and  the  revenge  of  the  Whigs 
was  finally  balked  by  an  Act  of  Qrace  from  the  Crown,  Aet  of  Gnot. 
vliieli  took  the  place  of  the  unfinished  Bill  of  Indemnity.  ><v  ^ 
Thia  dedaxed  a  perfect  oblivion  for  all  political  offences  up  to  that 
TO^mMmty  excepting  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act  only  such  of  the 
ngieides  aa  were  still  alive,  and  about  thirty  others ;  of  whom  some 
wm  either  dead  or  in  safety  abroad,  while  the  rest,  though  in 
|^gl<iTt<lj  were  suffered  to  live  unharmed.  It  is  a  noble  addition  to 
the  ^ozy  of  William  that,  through  his  fimmess  and  generosity, 
no  hiood  was  shed  at  the  Qreat  Revolution. 

meanwhile  the  King  had  been  hastening  preparations  for  his  war. 
The  number  of  the  troops  in  Ireland  had  been  raised  to  prcputtian 
30g000y  at  length  well  armed  and  well  provisioned;   '^w* 
a  fleet,  with  still  more  provisions  and  equipments,  was  ready  to  receive 
tiie  King  at  Chester.    But  at  that  moment  it  became  very  difficult 
for  him  to  leave  the  country,  for  the  Jacobites  had  jmomu  plot 
ijetermiiied  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  his  absence  for  a  4iM»v«r*^ 
gicst  effort    Clarendon  the  Queen's  uncle,  Dartmouth  commander 
«C  the  fleet  whieh  should  have  opposed  William's  landing,  and  Prestr 
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James's  last  Secretary  of  State,  were  the  leaders  of  the  ncheme.  For- 
tunately their  secrets  were  intrusted  to  a  man  named  Fuller,  who  at 
once  determined  to  turn  traitor.  He  gave  over  to  the  Privy  CouncU 
the  despatches  from  the  Queen  in  France,  which  had  been  sewn  into 
his  buttons.  His  fellow-messenger  was  apprehended;  when  con- 
victed and  condemned  to  death,  he  too  confessed,  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  conspiracy  were  in  the  hands  of  the  (Government.  Nevertheless 
it  was  a  terrible  time  to  be  absent  from  home.  An  insurrection  might 
break  out  at  any  moment,  and  an  invasion  was  threatened  from  France. 
William  was  determined  that,  come  what  would,  he  would  put 
an  end  to  the  disgraceful  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  He  placed  the 
Qovemment  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  nine, 
wmiamgoM  ^^  Danby  for  her  chief  minister.  Admiral  Russell  to 
to  irdMid.  advise  her  on  naval,  and  Marlborough  on  military  affairs, 
and  then  crossed  to  Belfast.  Fortunately  the  two  objects  of  the 
Jacobites  proved  incompatible ;  the  threatened  invasion  so  roused  the 
national  spirit,  that  domestic  insurrection  became  impossible.  While 
^^  William  advanced  southward,  and  the  Iriah  amy,  rein- 
iBfrniioauid  forced  by  a  considerable  number  of  French  under 
*""*"^**'*'**  Lauzun,  fell  back  behind  the  Boyne,  a  great  French 
fleet  under  Tourville  appeared  off  the  Needles.  Torrington,  the 
English  commander,  had  been  reinforced  by  a  Dutch  squadron,  yet 
shrunk  from  the  encounter,  and  retreated  towards  the  Straits  of 
Dover.  The  Queen  and  her  Ck)uncil  sent  peremptory  orders  to  fight. 
Jealous  of  Russell,  afraid  of  risking  a  great  battle  with  superior 
numbers,  Torrington  unwillingly  obeyed.  With  shameful  policy,  he 
Battle  of  86^^  the  Dutch  squadron  forward  to  bear  the  brunt  of 

BoMiiyHMd.  the  danger,  and  left  it  almost  unsupported,  till,  after 
exhibiting  their  usual  stubborn  bravery,  the  Dutch  were  compelled 
to  fall  back  with  their  shattered  ships,  and  Tourville  swept  the 
Channel  unopposed.  Almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  news  of  this 
disgraceful  defeat  reached  London,  tidings  arrived  that  the  allies, 
under  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  had  been  beaten  by  Luxembuig  at 
sirfxtud  ^^®  battle  of  Fleurus.    But  the  very  misfortunes  which 

b«]uivio«r  of  seemed  falling  upon  the  nation  roused  its  spirit  The 
""*«*"*•  Lord  Mayor  offered  the  Queen  at  once  ;£100,000, 10,000 

Londoners,  well  armed  for  immediate  purposes,  and  six  regiments  of 
foot  and  two  regiments  of  horse,  to  be  raised  at  once,  without  cost  to 
the  Crown.  The  same  temper  was  visible  throughout  England,  and 
suddenly,  after  three  days  of  depression,  hope  was  again  raised  in  the 
national  mind  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
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Junes  had  detenmned  to  make  a  stand  behind  that  riyery  which  lepa- 
ntea  the  counties  of  Louth  and  Meath,  fedling  into  the  ^^  .^. 
aea  at  Drogheda.  The  position  was  a  fairly  strong  one ;  b«tb«. 
the  ground  rose  immediately  firom  the  river,  and  some  of  "^  ^  ^^' 
William's  generals  scarcely  liked  to  venture  upon  an  attack.  But  he 
felt  that  some  great  blow  was  necessary  to  retrieve  the  disasters  of 
the  last  year,  and  he  gave  orders  for  crossing  the  river  at  once.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July  the  English  began  to  advance. 
Young  Schomberg  was  sent  some  miles  up  the  river,  to  cross  at  the 
bridge  of  Slane,  and  thus  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Irish  army. 
His  success  in  this  movement  alarmed  Lauzun.  There  was  a  narrow 
pasMge  at  Duleek,  four  miles  south  of  the  Boyne,  where  two  carriages 
could  scarcely  pass  between  impassable  bogs.  If  Schomberg  could 
secoie  this  pass  the  Irish  would  be  enclosed  in  a  trap.  It  was  neces- 
saiy  at  any  price  to  avoid  this  danger ;  Lauzun  therefore  marched  to 
oppose  him,  taking  with  him  all  the  French  troops,  leaving  the  Irisli 
alone  to  hold  the  river.  William  commanded  the  left  wing,  formed 
entirely  of  horse.  He  fought  his  way  across  the  river  not  far  above 
Drogheda.  In  the  centre  Schomberg  led  the  main  body  of  the  infantry' 
across  the  fords  of  Old  Bridge.  The  Irish  infantry  which  should 
hftve  opposed  him,  thoroughly  demoralized  by  a  year  spent  under  lax 
discipline  and  in  habits  of  plunder,  fled  at  the  first  onset  The 
cavalry,  who  had  been  more  carefoUy  drilled  under  command  of 
the  traitor  Richard  Hamilton,  strove  in  vain  to  restore  the  day. 
For  half  an  hour  the  struggle  in  the  bed  of  the  river  was  fierce. 
The  leader  of  the  Protestant  refagees  was  killed,  and  Schomberg 
himaelf,  while  rallying  these  troops,  and  calling  out  to  them, ''  Come 
oQ,  gentlemen,  there  are  your  persecutors,"  also  fell.  But  William, 
Wving  crossed  with  the  left  wing,  now  came  up  on  the  flank  of 
the  Irish,  and  the  passage  was  secured.  The  Irish  cavalry  were 
left  entirely  unsupported  by  the  infantry.  Fighting  bravely,  and  witli 
eonsiderable  loss,  they  were  slowly  driven  ham  the  ground.  Their 
leader  Bichazd  Hamilton  was  taken  prisoner.  James,  whose  persona  1 
eooEBge  it  had  been  usual  to  praise,  turned  early  from  the  fight 
and  fled  towards  DubUn.  The  rout  of  fogitives  hurried  through  the 
pa«  of  Duleek,  covered  by  the  French  infantry,  who  had  been 
nsisting  young  Schomberg's  flank  attack  all  the  day.  William  is  said 
to  hvn  been  slack  in  the  pursuit ;  Schomberg's  death,  and  his  own 
ffihauitifrn,  after  having  been  thirty-five  hours  out  of  the  last  forty  on 
boDehack,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this.  On  neither  side  was  the 
loss  TCKy  great.    Of  the  English  about  600  are  said  to  have  br 
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killed,  of  the  Iii8h  1500 ;  but  they  were  chiefly  caYalry,  the  only 
trustworthy  Irish  troops. 

James,  having  reached  Dublin,  summoned  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
jibm'i  iaai  principal  Catholic  citizens  to  the  castle.  Forgetful  of 
■•i*^  his  own  speedy  flight,  he  upbraided  the  Irish  for  cowar- 

dice, and  vowed  he  would  never  more  command  an  Irish  army.  He 
then  at  once  took  flight  again,  hurried  to  Waterford,  and  thence  by 
Eonsale  to  France.  Lauzun  and  Tyrconnel,  with  the  remains  of 
their  army,  also  thought  it  desirable  to  evacuate  the  capital,  which 
William  entered  in  triumph.  For  a  short  time  he  thought  of 
returning  to  England,  for  news  of  the  defeat  of  Beachy  Head  and 
of  the  battle  of  Fleurus  had  reached  him,  and  his  presence  in  London 
seemed  necessary.  But  when  he  heard  of  the  courageous  spirit 
showed  by  the  nation,  and  knew  that  the  only  use  Tourville  had 
made  of  his  victory  was  to  attack  and  bum  Teignmouth,  thus  still 
further  exasperating  the  people,  he  felt  that  the  crisis  was  over,  that 
he  might  remain  to  complete  his  victory. 

He  gradually  conquered  the  country  as  far  as  Limerick.  There 
Hag,  of  ^^  \r^  stood  at  bay.    In  the  eyes  of  the  French  com- 

**■■"**•  mander  nothing  could  be  more  useless  than  the  attempt 

to  defend  the  city.  ''  The  walls  could  be  knocked  down  with  roasted 
apples,"  said  Lauzun.  He  consequently  withdrew  his  troops,  and  the 
Irish  were  left  to  themselves,  under  the  command  of  Sarsfield,  the 
only  Irish  general  who  seems  to  have  possessed  any  military  character, 
and  vain  though  their  hopes  seemed  to  Lauzun,  the  defence  of  the 
city  was  successfoL  The  want  of  artillery  at  first  checked  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  besiegers.  A  daring  raid,  headed  by  Sarsfield, 
destroyed  the  convoy  which  was  bringing  up  the  siege  train.  The 
artillery  was  buried  and  exploded,  and  Sarsfield's  party  returned 
unhurt  Then  came  the  heavy  rains  which  occur  at  this  season  in 
Ireland ;  the  country  around  the  town  became  a  marsh.  A  final 
wimam  ntorai  ^^'^^^  assault  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  siege  was 
toiagiMid.  raised.  This  check  was  somewhat  balanced  by  the 
^^^  **  success  of  an  expedition  planned  and  commanded  by 

Marlborough,  which  had  landed  in  the  south,  and  in  five  weeks  had 
conquered  both  Cork  and  Einsale.  William  returned  to  England  in 
»g**PtMfliuh'i  September,  intrusting  the  government  to  three  Lords 
MMMM  i&  tiM  Justices,  and  the  management  of  the  war  to  QinkeL  But 
*****  no  further  military  operation  of  importance  took  place 

till  May  in  the  following  year. 

The  northern  and  eastern  part  of  the  island  was  in  the  hands  of 
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the  Knglifth,  and  bronght  under  some  sort  of  government  by  the 
Lords  Justices.    In  that  part  trade  and  industiy  had  reyiyed.    In 
the  Irish  portion  of  the  island,  into  which  the  Celtic  inhabitants 
had  crowded,  there  was  wild  confoaion  and  much  distress.    Gkngs 
of  robbers  infested  the  conntiy,  the  soldiers  were  little  better  them- 
sdyes  than  robbers.    The  currency  of  James's  brass  money  entirely 
mined  trade.    As  usual  in  Ireland,  jealousy  of  race  began  to  show 
itsell    In  the  Councils  of  Begency  and  of  War,  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  James's  affairs  were  intrusted,  men  not  of  Irish  blood  had  con- 
odeiable  influence ;  they  were  therefore  involved  in  constant  quarrels 
with  the  purely  Irish  party.    Some  order  however  began  to  show 
itself  when  Tyrconnel  returned  from  France,  accompanied  by  a 
French  general  of  ability  called  St  Ruth.    St.  Ruth  devoted  himself 
with  extreme  energy  to  discipline  the  crowd  of  disorderly  bandits 
whom  he  had  to  command,  and  prepared  as  well  as  he  could  to 
(^ipoee  the  advance  of  Qinkel,  who,  seconded  by  Tollemache  and 
ICackay,  moved  in  the  beginning  of  June  from  their  m.  i«ch 
headquarters  at  Mullingar.    The  French  generals,  both  ^^ 
now  and  before,  had  been  of  opinion  that  Athlone  was  the  right 
^Mt  for  the  Irish  to  make  a  stand.    It  lay  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
iakod,  half  on  one  side,  half  on  the  other  of  the  Shannon,  separating 
the  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Connaught    Ginkel  determined  that  he 
woold  take  this  place,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  key  of  the  Irish 
firantier.    It  was  a  work  of  no  common  difficulty.    St.  Ruth  thought 
the 'attempt  absolutely  hopeless.    ^  His  master,"  he  said  of  Qinkel, 
'  ought  to  hang  him  for  attempting  to  take  the  town,  mine  ought  to 
hang  me  if  I  lose  it."    The  half  of  the  town  upon  the  English  side  of 
the  river  was  taken  on  the  19th,  but  the  real  difficulty  yet  remained. 
The  nanow  bridge  which  joined  the  two  towns  was  a,^  ^r 
gdlantly  defended.    There  was  a  ford  lower  down,  but  it  -AtuoM. 
was  almost  impassable.    During  the  rest  of  the  month  the  efforts  of 
the  heaiegers  were  in  vaiu.    At  last  want  of  supplies  compelled  them 
to  succeed  or  to  retreat.    A  gallant  assault  on  the  ford,  which 
almost  up  to  the  necks  of  the  men,  proved  successful ;  to  the 
Mtonishment  and  anger  of  St  Ruth  the  town  was  taken  (June  30). 

In  spite  of  the  advice  of  Sarsfield  and  the  rest  of  the  Irish  generals, 
who  wisely  wished  to  employ  their  undisciplined  troops  in  a  partisan 
war&ie,  St  Buth  determined  to  fight  He  fell  back  about  thirty  miles 
bom  AUilone,  to  the  hill  of  Aghrim,  where  his  troops  occupied  rising 
groand,  eovexed  along  its  whole  front  by  a  deep  bog  ;  while  along  the 
bottom  of  the  firm  ground  ran  enclosures,  which  were  turned  into 
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breastworks.  AgainKt  these  difficolties  Ginkel  maiched.  Bntthe 
Iiish,  now  well  posted  and  well  commanded,  showed  snch  finnnesA, 
that  it  seemed  probahitt  they  wonld  make  good  their  position,  and 
evening  was  already  drawing  on,  when  at  length  Mackay,  with  the 
^^^^^  English  and  Huguenot  cavalry,  succeeded  in  passing 

Afiirta.  the  bog,  and  placing  his  troops  on  the  flank  of  the 

jniy  la.  1691.  \^^  army.  At  this  critical  moment  St.  Ruth  was 
killed.  With  singular  folly,  his  friends  concealed  his  death,  not 
only  from  his  men,  but  also  from  his  generals.  Sarsfield  had 
been  ordered  to  remain  immoveable  with  reserves  till  St.  Bnth 
ordered  his  advance,  as  the  order  did  not  come  Sarsfield  did  not  move, 
and  the  victory  of  the  English  thus  became  complete.  The  Irish 
army  broke  up,  and  was  pursued  with  relentless  cruelty ;  6000  or 
7000  Irish  arc  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  as  they  fled.  The  plain 
beyond  the  field  of  battle  was  so  studded  with  white  corpses,  that  it 
was  described  as  looking  like  a  pasture  covered  with  flocks  of  sheep. 

This  battle  completed  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  The  fall  of  (Mway 
immediately  followed,  and  Ginkel  proceeded  to  attack  for  a  second 
time  the  city  of  Limerick.  The  chances  were  now  all  in  favour  of  the 
English,  while  the  Irish  were  thoroughly  disheartened  by  their  late 
defeat.  Ginkel's  army  was  well  supplied,  and  all  hope  of  succour  was 
SMOBd  iiog*  cut  off  from  the  besieged  by  an  English  squadron  which 
SlSSiSl**^  occupied  the  Shannon.  Under  these  circumstances  a 
o««^ «.  capitulation  was  granted,  the  terms  of  which  were  fairly 

favourable  to  the  Irish.  By  the  military  treaty,  all  officers  and 
soldiers  who  desired  it  were  conveyed  to  France,  nnder  command  of 
their  own  generals.  By  the  civil  treaty,  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
promised  the  enjoyment  of  such  privileges  as  they  had  enjoyed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  To  all  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  a 
perfect  amnesty  was  promised.  It  is  to  the  disgrace  of  England  that 
this  treaty  with  regard  to  the  Catholics  was  not  kept.  For  the  time, 
BadoftiM  however,  Ireland  was  completely  subdued,  and  the 
WAwMT.  English  supremacy  established  so  firmly,  that  for  more 

than  a  century,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  more  than  once  beset 
the  English  Government,  no  outbreak  of  the  Irishry  against  the 
Englishry  was  even  suggested. 

In  Scotland,  at  length,  the  establishment  of  the  Government  was 

,_*.  equally  complete.    The  members  of  the  factious  Club 

•oaptotodiB       had  gone  so  far  as  to  make  common  cause  with  the 

■""•"■^  Jacobites.    But  in  the  Parliament  which  met  in  1690, 

under  the  management  of  Melville  as  Lord  High  Commissioner,  the 
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GoTemment  sacceeded  in  obtainiBg  a  majority.  The  nnion  among 
its  opponents  was  at  once  dissolved.  A  general  acquiescence  met  the 
le-^stablishment  of  the  Presbyterian  foim  of  Choich  government^ 
and  no  further  difficulties  of  importance  were  to  be  apprehended. 
William  could  now  turn  his  attention  to  the  afiairs  of  England  and 
of  the  Continent. 

In  England,  from  the  middle  of  1690,  the  Jacobite  intrigues  con- 
tinued. The  lenity  shown  by  William,  after  the  abortive  jMouitpisii 
eflorii  of  the  Jacobites  during  the  threatened  French  i>B»fi*>^ 
invasion,  encounged  further  conspiracies.  It  seemed  certain  that 
William's  presence  would  be  required  abroad,  and  that  again  during 
his  absence  an  opportunity  would  be  offered  for  striking  a  blow 
agunst  the  Qovemment  In  December  1690,  a  meeting  was  held  of 
the  leading  Jacobites,  and  it  was  determined  that  Preston  should  be 
sent  to  St.  Germains.  He  was  to  b^  James  to  return  to  England, 
bringing  with  him  a  sufficient  French  force  to  secure  his  success,  but 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  name  of  the  Jacobites,  he  was  to  intreat  him 
to  allow  the  Protestant  religion  to  remain  undisturbed,  and  to  rule 
in  strict  accordance  with  law.  Besides  this  general  letter,  prMtoo'ijiot 
separate  papers  were  intrusted  to  Preston,  especially  one  *>»»«rt^ 
firom  the  nonjuring  Bishop  Turner,  apparently  in  the  name  of 
Bancroft  and  his  brother  Bishops.  He  aJso  took  with  him  notes  as 
to  the  most  vulnerable  points  of  the  coast.  But  the  captain  of  the 
ship  which  was  engaged  to  take  him  over  thought  it  wiser  to  inform 
Lord  Gaermarthen  what  he  was  doing,  and  just  as  the  messengers 
thought  they  were  safe  out  of  the  river,  a  vessel  of  remarkable  swift- 
ness belonging  to  Lord  Caermarthen's  son  suddenly  appeared  along- 
side, and  they  were  discovered  hidden  among  the  gravel  which  formed 
the  ballast  of  their  vessel 

The  capture  of  Preston,  and  the  disclosure  of  the  Jacobite  plot, 
allowed  William  to  go  abroad,  leaving  the  complete  ^^,,,1^^,, 
investigation  of  the  treason  to  his  ministers  in  England.  raoe«aBfu 
On  the  Continent  his  diplomacy  had  been  singularly  '^ 
successfuL    He  had  brought  together  a  great  coalition,  and  had 
racoeeded  in  winning  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whom  the  King  of  France 
had  reckoned  among  his  allies,  and  whose  territory  closed  the  passage 
of  the  French  to  the  SpaniBh  dominions  in  Italy.    Success  would 
hare  cemented  the  coalition,  and  induced  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
which  were  stiU  wavering,  to  join  it.    But  in  rapidity  of  action  a 
coalition  is  seldom  a  match  for  a  single  power,  and  Louis  was  able 
to  teertall  the  action  of  the  allies,  and  capture  the  important  for^ 
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of  Mous,  in  spite  of  all  William's  efforts  to  relieve  it.  But  this  first 
success,  though  damaging  to  the  coalition,  produced  no  very  important 
military  events ;  the  advantages  of  the  French  both  in  Spain  and 
Italy  were  counterbalanced  by  the  disasters  which  befell  their  allies 
nnt  eruii  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  and  the  main  armies  in  Flanders 
th«  war  oT«r.  under  William  and  Luxemburg  were  content  merely  to 
watch  each  other.  The  first  crisis  of  the  war  was  in  fact  over.  The 
centre  of  the  coalition  was  William ;  his  strength  was  derived 
from  his  position  as  King  of  England ;  deprived  of  that  position, 
he  would  have  lost  most  of  his  influence,  and  the  only  chance  ot 
depriving  him  of  it  had  been  the  success  of  the  Irish.  It  was  in 
Ireland,  therefore,  that  the  real  crisis  of  the  war  had  arrived.  The 
defeat  of  James  at  the  Boyne  in  1690,  and  of  St  Euth  at  Aghrim 
almost  exactly  a  year  after,  had  thus  rendered  all  hopes  of  destroying 
William's  position  futile.  Once  again,  in  the  following  year,  the 
same  critical  situation  of  affairs  arose.  With  the  battle  of  La  Hogue 
the  success  of  James  became  hopeless,  and  though  the  war  continued 
for  many  years,  there  is  no  other  point  in  it  which  can  really  be 
called  critical. 

The  causes  which  led  James  still  to  cherish  hope,  and  which 
juBM'ihopM  induced  him  to  persuade  Louis  to  contemplate  thnt 
gjjjf^^,^;  invasion  of  England  to  which  the  battle  of  La  Hogue 
■to»«te7  put  an  end,  are  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the 

Jacobite  party  in  England  :  for  while  William's  attention  was 
constantly  turned  to  the  Continent,  treason  found  its  way  among 
his  own  immediate  ministers.  Uncertain  even  yet  of  the  stability 
of  the  new  Government,  three  of  the  greatest  among  them  de- 
teimined  to  be  safe  on  either  issue.  Admiral  Russell,  and 
Godolphin,  head  of  the  Treasury,  succeeded  in  obtaining  written 
pardons  from  James ;  and  Marlborough,  whose  previous  treacheiy 
might  have  been  supposed  unpardonable,  made  such  a  show  of  repen- 
tance, that  he  obtained  the  same  favour,  promising  in  exchange,  when 
he  should  be  in  command  of  the  English  troops,  to  bring  them  over  to 
„4  of  the  enemy.    But  even  the  treachery  of  Marlborough  par- 

Kftiiboroiich.  ^ook  of  the  greatness  of  his  character.  His  views  reached 
far  beyond  this  commonplace  act  of  treason.  He  was  already  devising 
plans  by  which  the  fate  of  England  and  of  Europe  should  be  in  his 
own  hands.  As  his  schemes  were  not  yet  ready,  though  the  oppor- 
tunity he  had  mentioned  to  James  arose  in  Flanders,  he  contrived 
to  excuse  himself  from  performing  his  promise.  But  before  long 
circumstances  led  him  to  believe  that  he  might  carry  out  his  treacher- 
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ouB  plans  in  a  way  more  in  acooidance  with  his  own  wishes.  The 
session  of  Parliament  had  been  a  somewhat  stormy  one.  The  im- 
mense emoluments  of  place-holders  had  excited  the  anger  of  the 
Opposition^  and  although  the  extreme  measures  suggested,  which 
went  so  far  as  to  cut  down  all  official  salaries  to  X500,  had  destroyed 
all  attempts  at  wholesome  reform,  there  was  much  continued  dis- 
content against  the  Court.  There  had  been  bitter  quarrels  also 
between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  upon  new  arrangements  of 
the  Treason  Law  which  had  been  suggested,  and  aU  parties  seemed 
to  be  combined  in  mistrust  and  dislike  of  the  favours  lavished  on 
ibreignera.  This  state  of  aflfairs  seemed  to  open  the  way  for  Marl- 
borough's intrigues.  Li  fact,  years  of  rivalry  and  several  bloody 
wars,  coupled  with  constant  outrages  on  one  side  or  the  other  on 
distant  colonies,  had  rendered  the  Dutch  at  least  as  hateful  to  the 
English  as  the  French ;  nor  was  the  feeling  diminished  by  seeing 
many  of  the  greater  and  more  lucrative  offices  in  the  hands  of 
members  of  the  hated  nation.  By  working  on  this  feeling,  Marl- 
borough hoped  to  induce  Parliament  to  petition  the  King  to  dis- 
charge all  foreign  troops,  a  line  of  conduct  which  at  a  subsequent 
period  was  actually  followed.  Once  rid  of  these  troops  (and  he 
thought  it  impossible  that  William,  situated  as  he  was,  could  with- 
stand a  formal  Parliamentary  request),  Marlborough  relied  on  his 
own  ability  to  induce  the  English  army,  which  was  very  jealous  of 
William's  liking  for  his  own  Dutch  troops,  to  further  his  views. 
The  absolute  authority  which  his  wife  exercised  over  the  Princess  Anne 
enabled  him  to  secure  her  adhesion  to  his  plans.  She  wrote  friendly 
and  repentant  letters  to  her  father.  With  the  army  at  his  command, 
and  with  the  Protestant  heiress  inclined  to  favour  his  projects, 
Madborough  would  declare  for  James,  and  secure  Ids  return  without 
the  danger  of  foreign  invasion,  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of 
blood.  Such  at  least  was  the  story  he  told  the  Jacobites.  Men  who 
knew  his  character  mistrusted  him.  It  was  more  likely,  they  thought, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  his  real  plan,  that  he  would  declare  not 
for  King  James,  but  for  Princess  Anne  herself.  He  would  thus 
beeome  indirectly  the  ruler  of  England,  and  as  such  the  head  of  the 
European  coalition,  and  the  arbiter  of  Europe. 

Luckily  for  William,  even  the  Jacobites  looked  with  suspicion  on 
the  flcheme;  Bentinck  received  information  of  Marl-  xuibocwMih 
bofoogh's  treachery.    The  King,  placed  on  his  guard,  j'fjlg^, 
itnpped  him  of  all  his  offices ;  and  when  Anne,  who  ^•^  10,  if9s. 
well  the  reason  of  his  disgrace,  persisted  in  ignoring  it  and  i~ 
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bringing  the  Duchess  of  Marlboiongh  to  Court,  the  spirit  of  the  Queen 
nt  QoMB'a  was  roused,  and  a  bitter  quarrel  broke  out  between  the 
J2^^J|j^^  sisters.  The  fall  details  of  the  plot  were  not  at  the 
An^  time  known,  and  a  false  plot,  invented  and  brought  to 

light  by  a  wretched  informer  of  the  name  of  Fuller,  gave  Marlborough 
an  opportunity  of  ostentatiously  clearing  his  character.  He  was 
thus  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  the  jealousy  of  William,  and  to  an 
unreasonable  dislike  of  her  sister  on  the  part  of  the  Queen. 

Although  for  the  time  the  danger  of  Marlborough's  treason  seemed 
to  have  been  escaped,  it  was  xmdoubtedly  the  knowledge  of  its 
existence,  and  of  the  feeHng  prevalent  among  William^s  other 
ministers,  that  encouraged  James  still  to  retain  hopes  of  success  in 
England. 
Before  passing  to  the  events  to  which  those  hopes  gave  rise,  an 
incident  must  be  mentioned  which,  though  it  had  but 
little  effect  at  the  moment,  has  been  always  considered 


'•^  "•  as  a  blot  on  William's  character,  and  added  point  to  the 

bitter  attacks  directed  against  him  towards  the  close  of  his  reign. 
Melville  had  proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  governing  Scotland,  and 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  that  country  had  passed  almost 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Dalr3rmples,  father  and  son,  the  elder 
of  whom  was  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  having  been  lately 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Stair.  The  son,  known 
as  the  Master  of  Stair,  was  appointed  Secretary  for  Scotland,  resident 
in  London.  To  him  now  fell  the  duty  of  pacifying  the  Highlands, 
where  the  civil  war  continued  to  smoulder.  Unable  to  give  the 
Highlanders  any  effectual  support,  James  had  told  them  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  make  peace  with  the  conqueror.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  local  politics  had  more  to  do  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  Highlanders  than  any  question  as  to  the  reigning  dynasty, 
and  that  their  hatred  directed  against  the  head  of  the  Campbell  clan 
arose  largely  from  the  condition  of  dependence  to  him  in  which  they 
found  themselves,  and  which  was  due  in  a  great  degree  to  unpaid 
arrears  of  rent.  It  was  determined  now  to  adopt  a  plan  which  had 
been  formerly  suggested,  and  to  expend  some  ;£1 5,000  in  relieving 
them  from  their  difl&culties.  The  distribution  of  this  money  was 
xmwisely  intrusted  to  Breadalbane,  himself  a  Campbell,  and  too  much 
interestr'd  in  *..  3  encroachments  of  that  house  not  to  be  unpopular. 
He  was  pr^ "  mndly  and  justly  mistrusted  by  the  Highlanders,  and 
ll^  uegouations  for  the  distribution  of  the  money  proceeded  but 
ly,  the  chief  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  settlement  being 
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Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  one  of  that  tribe  which  had  suffered  most 
from  the  growth  of  the  Campbells.  Pressure  was  put  upon  the 
Highlanders  to  bring  the  negotiation  to  a  conclusion.  A  proclamation 
was  iflsuedy  promising  pardon  to  all  who,  before  the  31st  of  December 
1691,  should  swear  to  live  peaceably  imder  the  existing  (Government. 
All  who  refused  to  take  this  oath  were  to  be  regarded  as  public 
enemifift.  As  the  Qovemment  appeared  to  be  in  earnest,  the  chiefs 
yielded,  maldng  it  a  sort  of  point  of  honour  to  jdeld  as  slowly  as  possible. 
In  thia  foolish  contest  of  honour  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe  was  unfortu- 
nately the  victor.  Not  till  the  very  day  named  did  he  appear  at 
Fort  William  to  take  the  oaths.  When  he  arrived  there  he  found  to 
his  dismay  that  there  was  no  magistrate  to  receive  them,  and  he  was 
compiled  forthwith  to  set  out  through  the  winter  snow  to  Inveraiy 
to  find  a  magiBtrate.  The  journey  was  so  difficult  that  it  was  not  till 
the  0th  of  January  that  he  reached  Inverary.  Under  the  circum- 
stanoes,  the  sheriff  there  consented,  though  aftep  the  prescribed  date, 
to  receive  the  oath,  and  sent  it,  with  a  certificate  stating  the  circum- 
stances to  Edinburgh.  The  slowness  of  Macdonald  had  played  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  the  Campbells.  Breadalbane  and  Argyle 
were  at  one  in  their  determination  to  use  their  advantage,  and 
tiiej  found  a  ready  assistant  in  the  Master  of  Stair,  whose  views, 
free  from  all  local  feeHng,  were  of  the  sternest  description,  and  who 
thon^t  the  Highlanders  should  be  treated  as  xmcivilized  barbarians. 
He  had  been  disappointed  at  the  submission  of  the  clans,  and 
rejoiced  set  the  opportunity  of  making  one  example.  By  his  means 
the  certificate  granted  by  the  sheriff  appears  to  have  been  suppressed, 
and  an  order  was  drawn  up  and  laid  before  William,  in  which,  along 
with  other  instructions  to  the  commander  of  the  army  in  Scotland, 
woe  these  words  with  regard  to  the  clan  of  Glencoe  :  *'  It  will  be 
proper,  for  the  vindication  of  public  justice,  to  extirpate  that  set  of 
tiueves."  William  signed  the  order,  probably  without  carefidly 
Teading  it,  almost  certainly  without  xmderstanding  what  Dalrymple 
meant  by  extirpation.  His  scheme  was  one  of  the  utmost  barbarity. 
A  detachment  of  soldiers  was  sent  into  the  glen  as  though  on  a 
friendly  mission.  They  were  kindly  received  and  hospitably  kept 
iur  more  than  a  week.  Then,  at  a  fixed  date,  when  other  troops  were 
to  have  stopped  all  the  passes,  they  suddenly  fell  upon  their  kindly 
luMts  and  cruelly  murdered  them.  The  plan  was  but  partially  carried 
oat  The  x>a8se8  had  not  been  stopped,  and  not  more  than  thirty- 
cigfat  of  the  Highlanders  were  actually  killed.  But  the  villages  were 
itttroyed,  the  cattle  driven  off,  and  it  is  unknown  how  many  more 
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periBhed  as  they  fled  in  the  dead  of  winter  in  the  wild  mountainB  which 
sonounded  their  glen. 
It  was  just  after  this  event,  in  March,  that  William  went  abroad 

to  resume  the  Continental  war.    As  usual,  his  absence 
of         was  the  time  of  danger  for  England,    An  invasion  from 

France  had  long  been  planned,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  taking  place.  Excited  by  the  constant  untruthful  account  of  his 
agents  in  England,  encouraged  by  the  artful  and  well-planned 
treachery  of  Marlborough  and  William's  other  ministers,  James  had 
never  ceased  to  press  upon  Louis  the  wisdom  of  an  assault  upon 
England.  His  urgent  instances  had  always  been  met  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  war  minister  Louvois.  Conscious  that  his  superiority 
lay  in  the  organization  of  large  disciplined  armies  in  the  field,  and 
led  by  the  experience  of  his  life  to  look  to  the  great  operations 
of  regular  warfare  on  the  Bhine  and  in  Italy  as  the  real  sources  of 
grealaiess  for  France^  that  minister  had  always  set  his  face  against 
little  wars.  He  was  moreover  jealous  of  the  hifluence  of  Lauzun  at 
the  Court  of  St  Germains,  and  had  repeatedly  pointed  out  what  was 
very  true,  the  falseness  of  the  Jacobite  accounts,  the  weak  character  of 
James,  the  total  untrustworthiness  of  his  resources,  and  the  conse^ 
quent  necessity  which  would  be  laid  upon  France  of  carrying  out  such 
an  invasion,  in  fact,  entirely  unaided.  He  had  dwelt  also  upon  the 
strong  national  feeling  of  the  English,  repeatedly  exhibited  when  an 
invasion  was  threatened,  and  the  uncertainty,  even  were  the  attempt 
successful,  of  the  continued  assistance  and  alliance  of  a  Prince  so 
ignorant  and  selfish  as  James.  Nevertheless,  in  this  instance  James 
was  right,  not  that  all  and  more  than  all  that  Louvois  urged  was  not 
true,  but  that  the  separation  of  England  from  the  coalition^  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  and  the  blow  which  would  be  dealt  to  William's  influ- 
ence, were  worth  any  sacrifice  which  France  might  make.  Louvois' 
arguments,  however,  had  hitherto  prevailed  ;  the  assistance  given  to 
James  had  ^en  but  slight  But  Louvois'  death  (which  took  place  on 
the  16th  0.  July  1691)  opened  brighter  hopes  to  the  exiled  King. 
Louis  was  a.  length  persuaded  ;  and  a  vast  plan  was  made  which, 
had  it  been  carried  out  as  intended,  might  well  have  been  successfuL 
An  army  was  secretly  collected  during  the  winter  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy.  Two  fleets  were  assembled  at  Brest  and  at  Toulon,  num- 
bering together  80  ships  of  the  line,  and  placed  imder  the  com- 
mand of  Tourville  and  D'Estrdes,  to  convoy  this  army  to  England. 
James,  misled  by  his  hopes  and  by  the  double-dealing  of  Bussell, 
believed,  and  made  Louis  believe^  that  the  English  fleet  was  thoroughly 
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difloflected  Secure  in  this  belief,  it  was  without  much  anxiety  that 
the  inyaders  found  the  spring  far  advanced,  while  still  the  weather 
prerented  the  junction  of  the  fleets. 

But  meanwhile  all  secresy  had  been  lost    The  Queen  in  England, 
and  William  in  Holland,  had  put  forth  all  their  energ}', 
and  a  combined  Dutch  and  English  fleet  of  90  ships  la  hocm. 
was  in  the  Channel  under  command  of  Russell.    At   '**J^"- 
last  one  French  squadron,  that  of  Tonrville,  consisting  of  44  ship?, 
made  its  appearance.     It  was  supposed  that,  weak  as  it  was,  it  was 
lofllcient  for  all  necessary  purposes ;   it  could  probably  beat  the 
Datch  contingent,  and  the  English  fleet  was  of  no  account,  for 
neither  Bnssell  nor  his  men  were  likely  to  fight    Belying  on  this 
Mm  belief^  Louis  issued  peremptory  orders  to  his  admiral  to  cover  the 
inTBiion,  and  fight  the  enemy  wherever  he  met  them.    But  James's 
fidly  had  already  gone  far  to  thwart  any  hopes  based  upon  the 
temper  of  the  English.    He  had  issued  a  Declaration,  the  work  of 
his  eoonsellor  Melfort,  excepting  from  all  hope  of  pardon,  not  only 
a  long  list  of  gentlemen  by  name,  but  whole  classes  of  Englishmen,  all 
judgesy  jurymen,  and  lawyers  who  had  been  employed  in  any  of  the 
proeecationa  of  Jacobites,  all  magistrates  who  did  not  instantly 
(regardless  of  where  they  might  be)  make  common  cause  with  him 
upon  his  appearance,  all  spies  and  informers  who  had  divulged  his 
KaetB,  even  the  insignificant  fishermen  of  Sheemess  who  had  hin- 
dered him  on  his  first  attempt  to  escape  from^England.    So  ridiculous, 
10  ill-jndged  was  the  Dechuration,  that,  far  from  suppressing  it,  the 
English  Council  reprinted  it,  and  distributed  it  largely,  with  a  few 
pmigent  criticisms  of  their  own.    Even  Jacobites  had  to  confess  that 
at  Inst  500  men  were  excepted.    It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  effect  of 
such  a  Declaration,  when  contrasted  with  William's  noble  Act  of 
Qraoe  of  the  preceding  year.    What  James's  folly  had  thus  half  done 
the  Queen's  sagacity  completed.    Urged  on  all  sides  to  apprehend 
known  Jacobites,  with  the  denunciations  of  a  plot,  periectly  fictitious 
indeed,  but  none  the  less  very  plausible,  the  creation  of  a  rascal  of 
the  name  of  Young,  just  placed  in  her  hands,  and  folly  conscious  of 
the  intrigues  of  Bussell  her  admiral,  she  wrote  a  noble  letter,  express- 
faig  her  trust  and  reliance  on  the  patriotism  of  her  fleet,  and  sent  it 
to  Bneaell,  with  orders  to  read  it  to  the  captains  of  his  fleet    Bussell, 
at  heart  a  Whig  and  a  devoted  lover  of  his  profession,  hesitated  no 
longer.    He  would  figh^  he  said,  though  King  Jamea  himadi  ^ex&Sii 
the  ho0t3e  Hbet    He  went  from  ship  to  ship,  enoOQXacilig  l\xft  ^1|A^ 
Mod  wbm  TaarvOle  bare  down  upon  him  thd*6*^Wtf  *&* MD.  ol  l^V 
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heartedness  in  the  English  fleet  Orerpowered  by  nnmberB,  the 
French  fleet  fled,  broke  into  fragments,  and  was  destroyed  piecemeal. 
But  twelve  of  the  largest  ships,  with  Tourville  himself,  took  refuge 
under  the  Forts  of  La  Hogue,  under  the  eyes  of  James  and  Marshal 
Bellefonds,  commander  of  the  army.  There,  as  they  lay  in  two  divi- 
rions  in  shallow  water,  they  were  attacked  on  two  successive  days  by 
a  flotilla  of  English  boats,  under  Admiral  Rooke ;  and  under  the  guns 
of  the  forts,  which  were  supposed  to  render  them  quite  secure,  they 
were  taken  and  burnt,  while  James  looked  on  and  saw  the  destruction 
of  this  his  last  hope. 
This  great  victory  over  the  French,  the  first  which  the  nation  had 

ariaiaof  "^on  for  many  years,  drove  the  people  wild  with  delight 
^'  All  the  more  heavy  was  their  disappointment  at  the  feeble 
manner  in  which  it  was  followed  up,  and  at  the  ill  success  of  the 
war  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  An  expedition 
^     against  St.  Malo  failed  through  the  jealousy  of  its  oom- 

of  tii«      manders.  The  broken  fleet  of  Tourville,  imable  to  keep 
***^  the  sea,  assumed  a  new  form.    French  cruisers  and  pri- 

vateers covered  the  ocean,  and  hundreds  of  English  merchantmen  f^  a 
prey  to  them.  The  commercial  world  suffered  more  heavily  from  the 
individual  enterprises  of  men  such  as  the  privateer  captains  Jean  Bart 
and  Dugouay  Trouin  than  from  the  great  united  fleets  of  France,  and 
almost  regretted  the  victory  which  had  called  to  life  such  enemies. 

The  chief  incidents  of  the  war  in  the  Netherlands — ^the  fall  of  the 
ruiof  vtnw.  great  fortress  of  Namur,  and  the  battle  of  Steinkirk — 
!»•  80.  'v^ere  very  characteristic  of  the  art  of  war  at  this  period. 

It  was  a  time  of  slow,  methodical,  and  scientific  movement  in  the 
field,  but  of  great  advance  in  the  art  of  attacking  and  defending 
fortresses^  which  in  the  hands  of  Yauban  and  Cohom  was  so  far 
perfected,  that  for  more  than  a  century  no  important  change  was 
made  in  the  system  they  advocated.  Louis  did  not  press  his 
advantage ;  after  taking  Namur  his  army  was  diminished  by  detach- 
ments sent  to  other  quarters,  and  William  thought  he  saw  an 
opportunity  of  striking  a  heavy  blow  against  his  weakened  opponent 
A  traitor  in  the  English  army  had  habitually  informed  Marshal 
Luxemburg  of  every  movement  of  the  allied  troops.  His  corre- 
spondence was  discovered,  and  with  a  pistol  at  his  breast  he  was 
forced  to  write  false  information  which  William  dictated.    Having 

^  thus,  as  he  hoped,  misdirected  the  vigilance  of  his  enemy, 

the  King  determined  upon  a  surprise.    The  unexpected 
difficulties  offered  by  the  country  prevented  its  success* 
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Lnzembnig  got  hiB  troops  into  order  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and 
the  Engliiii  diyirion  under  Mackay  soon  fonnd  itself  hotly  engaged. 
It  was  saccessfol  in  its  first  efforts,  but  the  household  troops  of 
Lonis  were  sent  against  it,  and  Count  Solmes  withheld  the  supports 
which  should  have  come  to  its  assistance.  The  division  was  nearly 
destroyed,  and  the  anger  of  the  English  blazed  up  fiercely  against  the 
Dutch  general,  who,  set  over  the  head  of  the  English  commanders, 
thus  basely  deserted  their  troops. 

It  was  thus,  with  many  causes  of  discontent,  that,  upon  the  return 
of  William  to  England,  the  Parliament  assembled.  Mis- 
management had  neutralized  the  great  victory  of  La 
Hogoe  ;  the  diseovery  of  Preston's  plot  had  not  been  '^'  ^ 
followed  by  a  single  act  of  justice  upon  the  Jacobites ;  a  sharp 
quarrel  had  broken  out  between  the  Queen  and  her  sister,  which,  as 
Msribooroogh's  treachery  was  unknown,  seemed  merely  capricious  and 
fsoaelcaa ;  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  had  been  a  mere  disastrous 
iepetitio&  of  the  last  year's  campaign ;  William's  chief  misfortune  was 
commonly  attributed  to  the  mismanagement,  or  perhaps  the  treachery 
of  the  Dutch  general ;  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  alienated  by  the 
sppiehenaion  of  two  of  its  members,  who  had  been  put  to  their 
reeognizanees,  and  no  further  charge  brought  against  them;  the 
harvest  in  England  had  fEiiled,  so  that  com  had  doubled  its  natural 
poee  ;  and  the  police  had  grown  so  lax  that  highwaymen  in  gangs 
of  twenty  and  thirty  infested  the  country,  and  robbed  almost  within 
light  of  London.  Both  Lords  and  Commons  consequently  entered 
wannly  upon  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  nation.  But  the 
contimiBd  jealousy  which  existed  between  the  two  Houses  brought 
their  inqnlries  to  nothing.  As  yet  neither  Ministry  nor  Opposition 
mm  aiiflKdflntly  organized  to  secure  the  advantages  either  of  stable 
gananment  or  of  thorough  reform.  The  administration  was  carried 
oa  as  before  with  all  the  evili  of  a  Ministry  divided  against  itself,  in 
the  preaenee  of  a  &etious  and  disorganized  Opposition. 

80BW  important  steps  were  however  taken  with  regard  to  finance. 
Thtn  was  still  a  tolerably  unanimous  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  war,  and  money  had  to  be  procured.  In  the 
simgementa  for  supplying  the  necessary  money,  the  financial  talents 
of  Ghiaies  Montague,  a  young  and  rising  member  of  the  Whig  party, 
fnt  beeama  eons^Umous.  Early  known  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  the 
sBthor  in  company  with  Prior  of  ''  The  Town  and  Country  Mouse," 
ht  Ind  been  introdneed  to  the  Emg  by  his  patron  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
ai,  after  atrengthening  his  position  by  a  marriage  with  the  Dowager 
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Conntess  of  Manchester,  had  entered  political  life,  and  had  been 
appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  1691.  The  financial 
measures  recommended  consisted  of  a  reorganization  of  the  Land 
Tax  and  of  the  first  establishment  of  Government  loans.  The  eztia- 
ordinary  expenses  of  Government  had  in  early  times  been  met  by  sab- 
ridies.  These  subsidies  were  levied  both  on  moveables  and  on  land, 
but  were  chiefly  supported  by  an  assessment  on  the  land  at  the  nominal 
rate  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  Land  had  increased  greatly  in 
value  as  the  demand  for  it  increased,  while  gold  and  silver  had  fallen 
greatly  in  value  after  the  discovery  of  America.  Li  the  aasessment  for 
subsidies  neither  of  these  circumstances  was  taken  into  conaideratLOiu 
The  four  shilling  land  tax  had  come  in  reality  to  be  lees  than 
twopence  in  the  pound.  During  the  Commonwealth,  and  sab- 
aequently,  a  different  method  of  taxation  had  been  followed.  The 
sum  to  be  raised  had  been  first  determined,  and  each  landowner 
had  been  called  upon  to  pay  a  proportional  share.  In  1692  the  Land 
Tax  was  reintroduced  and  reorganized.  A  new  valuation  was  made, 
and  upon  this  basis  a  tax  was  annually  laid  upon  the  land  vaiying 
from  a  TniniTnum  of  One  shilling  in  time  of  peace  to  four  ahillingB 
ortein  of  th*  ^  times  of  emergency.  Four  shillings  on  this  new 
Hatioiua  D«bt.  valuation  produced  about  ;£2,000,000.  This  sum  fell 
Jul  so.  i6»8.  considerably  short  of  what  was  required.  Li  addition, 
therefore,  a  loan,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  National  Debt,  was  raised. 
Money  was  plentiful  in  the  country,  and  was  so  easily  obtained,  that 
bubble  companies  and  stock-jobbing  had  become  rife.  Montague 
determined  to  turn  some  of  this  superfluous  wealth  to  the  use  of  the 
country, and  to  spread  the  payment  of  the  debt  over  several  generationsu 
The  plan  at  first  adopted  in  raising  these  loans  was  not  exactly  the 
same  as  our  present  method  of  perpetual  funding.  The  lenders  were 
life  annuitants,  and  the  interest  of  the  loan  was  secured  on  new  duties 
on  beer  and  other  liquors.  As  each  annuitant  died  his  annuity  was 
divided  among  the  survivors,  till  their  number  was  reduced  to  seven, 
who  would  at  that  time  be  naturally  in  receipt  of  an  enormous  interest 
on  their  original  loan.  After  that,  on  the  death  of  each  of  those 
seven,  his  annuity  lapsed  to  Government  The  whole  debt  would 
therefore  be  extinguished  at  the  death  of  the  longest-lived  annuitant 
The  money  thus  collected  was  soon  spent  upon  another  disastrous 
^^^^  campaign.  Louis,  in  spite  of  the  exhausted  condition  ot 
cMnpaica.  his  country,  made  extraordinary  efforts  in  all  directions. 

""*  .    As  far  as  the  English  only  were  concerned,  the  two  groil; 

events  of  the  campaign  were  the  battle  of  Landen  and  the  destnuy 
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fciaa  of  the  Smyrna  fleet    Louis,  using  his  late  oonqnest,  Namur, 
for  hia  point  of  departnre,  bad  fonned  two  annies,  one  under  Boufflen, 
the  other  under  Luxemburg^  and  hoped  to  repeat  the  triumph  of 
former  years  by  the  capture  of  either  Id^ge  or  Brusssls.    But  he  found 
it  waa  impossible  to  take  either  of  those  cities  without  fighting  a 
pitched  battle  with  William.    In  spite  of  the  earnest  request  of  his 
generalfl,  he  withdrew  to  Versailles,  and  removed  the  army  of  Boufflers 
to  the  Bhine.    Though  thus  weakened,  Luxemburg,  by  a  threatened  ' 
attack  upon  LL^,  induced  William  to  reduce  his  forces  .^^^ 
to  save  that  town,  and  then  falling  upon  him  at  Landen,  Ludn. 
defeated  him  after  a  battle,  the  stubbomest  and  bloodiest  '^  ^' 
of  the  war.    William's  skill  somewhat  neutralized  the  effect  of  his 
defeat^  and  Charleroi  was  the  only  new  acquisition  of  the  French 
in  the  Low  Countries. 

The  loss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  made  perhaps  even  greater  impression 
upon  the  English  than  the  defeat  of  Landen.  The  fleet,  in  which 
was  accnmolated  more  than  a  year's  supply  for  the  Eastern  markets, 
and  which  numbered  400  ships,  was  to  be  convoyed  in  safety  from 
London  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  After  passing  the  Channel 
unopposed,  the  English  admirals,  supposing  that  the  ^^^^i^^ 
danger  was  over,  withdrew  towards  England  with  their  snyna  smi 
ahips  of  war,  and  the  trading  fleet  passed  onward,  ''^ 
goaided  only  by  Booke  with  about  twenty  men  of  war.  Off  St. 
Vincent  it  fell  in  with  the  whole  combined  navy  of  France,  for  the 
squadrons  of  Toidon  and  Brest  had  joined,  and  were  lying  in  wait 
ht  their  rich  prey  off  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  convoy  was  completely 
broken  ap,  many  vessels  destroyed,  while  the  others  fled  for  safety 
in  aU  directions.  The  loss  of  the  English  was  estimated  at  many 
nrilli^wM,  The  disaster  would  certainly  have  been  much  worse  had 
not  two  Dutch  ships  which  formed  part  of  the  convoy  gallantly 
Moifioed  themselves,  and  engaged  no  less  than  eighteen  of  the 
enemy's  fleet. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  the  armies  of  France  were  equally  suc- 
oesifdL  Catalonia  had  been  invaded  and  Rosas  taken.  Catinat  had 
'^fffttf>*^  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  great  battle  of  Marsiglia  (Oct.  3). 
The  Turks  had  compelled  the  Germans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Belgrade. 
Tct,  in  spite  of  these  successes,  France  was  so  worn  out,  that  hints 
of  a  desire  for  peace  began  to  reach  the  English  King. 

The  possibility  of  being  called  upon  to  settle  this  great  point,  and 
the  neeesiity  of  taking  speedy  advantage  of  his  enemy's  weakneaa^ 
biDQ^moie  clearly  homa^  WiUuun  the  great  difficulty  'whicki'had 
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beset  IiIb  reign.    For  the  potntion  which  was  neceesaiy  to  enable  him 
to  engage  anthoritativelj  in  the  aflfaizB  of  Eniope,  for 


Jl^lIlStol^  *^®  money  required  for  the  pay  of  hia  army,  and  for  the 
vvUMMBi  subsidies  by  which  alone  the  allies  were  kept  true  to 
their  engagements,  he  was  dependent  upon  Parliament  For  at  the 
Revolution  the  Parliament  had  taken  upon  itself  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  nation.  Yet  upon  that  Parliament  he  was  unable 
to  rely ;  for  the  representative  body,  though  conscious  of  its  power, 
had  not  yet  leamt  to  use  it  advantageously.  It  was  that  worst 
of  all  forms  of  supreme  power,  a  laige  disorganized  assembly.  Well 
aware  that,  both  as  head  of  a  confederacy  and  as  a  general,  freedom  of 
action  was  necessary  for  him,  William  had  kept  as  far  as  possible 
the  management  of  foreign  affairs  in  his  own  hands,  and  had  sought 
to  win  the  favour  of  all  parties  by  a  judicious  impartiality.  In  the 
main  he  had  been  well  supported  in  his  foreign  policy ;  but  feu^on 
was  so  rife,  the  increasing  divergence  of  opinion  so  great,  and  the 
capricious  character  of  the  Lower  House  so  evident,  that  he  could 
take  no  important  step  with  confidence.  He  could  not  answer  for  a 
year's  continuance  of  the  war  spirit,  nor  be  certain  that  any  steps  he 
might  take  with  regard  to  peace  would  be  acknowledged  even  by 
his  own  ministers.  It  became  necessary,  if  possible,  to  introduce 
some  order  and  organization  into  this  uncertain  body.  It  would  be 
better  to  risk  a  formal  opposition  of  a  certain  number,  and  be  sure  of 
unanimity  in  his  own  administration,  than  to  be  at  the  caprice  of  a 
B«fbraia  popular  assembly.  William  therefore  listened  to  the 
aitedwiOff  suggestions  of  Sxmderland,  and  determined  to  place 
"*'**'*^'  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Whig  party,  that 

party  to  which  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  and  which  was 
pledged  to  the  continuation  of  the  war.  During  the  next  two  years 
a  change  in  ministry  was  gradually  carried  out,  which  ended  by  the 
establishment  in  1696  of  the  first  imited  ministry  in  English  history. 
It  was  led  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party,  of  which  the  leaders 
were  Somers,  Halifax,  Russell  and  Wharton  (known  afterwards  as 
the  Junto). 

Parliament  during  these  years  was  occupied  in  financial  arrange- 
ments to  meet  the  constant  drain  of  the  war,  and  in  perpetual  party 
struggles  which  terminated  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Whigs, 
and  in  the  substitution  of  the  leaders  of  that  party  for  their  Tory 
^Avals  in  all  the  chief  offices  of  the  administration.    The  first  trial  of 
^^SDgth  between  the  parties  arose  upon  the  question  ot  the  naval 
inisttation  of  the  former  year.    The  whole  nation  smarted  under 
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tiie  difluteiB  wMch  had  followed  on  the  great  yictory  of  La  Hogpiey 
wMeh  the  Whigs  had  attributed  not  only  to  the  malad-  ^^  ^^^ 
ministntion  of  the  two  Tory  admirals  to  whom  the  fleet 
had  been  introsted,  but  also  to  treachery.  It  was  impossible,  they 
aigaed,  that  Lonis  conld  have  denuded  the  Channel  of  his  fleet,  and 
allowed  a  junction  of  his  admirals  so  fetr  south  as  St.  Vincent,  unless 
he  had  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  rich  prey  he  desired 
would  fall  into  his  hands  but  weakly  guarded.  The  Tories,  who 
wero  unable  to  deny  the  maladministration,  were  anxious  to 
ezelude  the  word  ''treacherous''  from  the  motion.  The  Whig 
party  was  however  triumphant,  and  by  a  considerable  majority  the 
WQcd  was  retained.  But  though  the  general  assertion  of  treason  was 
thus  made,  the  Commons,  as  was  not  unusual,  shrunk  from  fixing  the 
tzeaaon  upon  any  particular  person,  and  each  individual  accused  was 
acquitted  by  a  small  majority.  Enough  had  been  done,  however,  to 
give  the  King  a  iaSa  opportunity  of  re-establishing  Russell,  the  great 
enemy  of  Nottingham  the  Secretary,  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  thuB  taking  one  step  towards  his  Whig  ministry.  It  was-impos- 
iible  for  Nottingham  to  remain  in  ofGlce  with  Bussell ;  he  was  conse- 
quently removed  from  the  Secretaryship,  and  a  fresh  vacancy  thus 
created,  which,  after  some  delay,  caused  by  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  Shrewsbury,  who  felt  keenly  the  faidt  he  had  once  committed  in 
tampering  with  the  Jacobites,  was  filled  by  that  nobleman,  one  of 
the  Whig  chiefiB.  At  the  dose  of  the  session,  therefore,  William 
found  himself  with  most  of  his  chief  ofGlcers  belonging  to  the  Whig 
party.  Trenchard  and  Shrewsbury  were  Secretaries.  Russell  was 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  Somers  was  Lord  Keeper,  and  Montague 
(^umoellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  only  two  Tories  of  importance  left 
were  Caennarthen,  Lord  President,  and  Godolphin,  at  the  head  of  the 
Treaaory.  But  the  character  of  the  latter  minister  led  him  to  devote 
himaelf  almost  exclusively  to  his  official  business,  of  which  he  wae 
master:  Caermarthen  was  therefore,  in  fact,  the  only  important 
element  of  discord  in  the  administration. 

Montague  owed  his  elevation  to  the  continued  success  of  his  finan- 
cial plansL    A  fresh  loan,  known  as  the  Lottery  Loan — ^because  though 
the  whole  rate  of  interest  was  low,  in  exceptional  cases  chosen  by 
lottery  it  was  very  high— was  successfully  negotiated,  Xitahintawat 
and  more  important  than  this,  the  Bank  of  England  of  um  Bank  of 
ITM  triumphantly  established.    Banking  with  private      ^ 
goldBnithB  had  come  into  fashion  within  the  last  two  ragUB,  whsn. 
te  eooTemenoe  of  chegfse^  in  the  place  of  leady-money  payment* 
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had  become  obinoTUy  while  the  advantage  to  the  banker  who  had 
the  use  of  the  ready  money  was  also  plain.  The  fault  of  the  system 
was  its  insecurity,  which  had  been  proved  by  the  not  unfrequent 
bankruptcy  of  one  or  other  of  the  banking  goldsmiths.  A  Scotch- 
man of  the  name  of  Paterson  had  some  years  previously  suggested 
the  plan  of  a  national  bank,  by  which  the  Government  should 
obtain  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  banker,  and  the  public,  while 
gaining  the  convenience  of  cheques,  should  have  a  better  security 
than  private  goldsmiths  o£fered.  This  scheme  Montague  now  adopted. 
He  borrowed  rather  upwards  of  a  million,  and  formed  the  lenders 
into  a  banking  company,  allowing  them  to  treat  the  loan  to  Gtovem- 
ment  as  part  of  their  capital,  the  interest  of  which,  secured  upon 
taxes,  gave  them  the  requisite  supply  of  ready  money.  They  were 
bound  to  pursue  no  other  business  except  banking,  yet,  even  with 
this  restriction,  so  desirable  did  the  plan  seem,  that  it  was  at  once 
triumphantly  carried  through.  As  a  contingent  advantage  to  Govern- 
ment, it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  company,  which  included  many 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  moneyed  interest,  were  pledged,  for  their  own 
preservation,  to  support  the  present  settlement  of  the  throne.  Their 
existence  depended  upon  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest  upon 
their  loan,  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  Jacobites,  if  success- 
ful, would  pay.  The  importance  of  this  point  became  very  obvious 
afterwards,  when,  in  more  than  one  crisis,  the  credit  of  Qovemment 
was  saved  by  advances  from  the  Bank.  One  other  important  measure 
The  TrimmiAi  ^^  carried  by  this  Parliament,  and  that  also  was  in  ac- 
AetpMitd.  cordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Whigs.  This  was 
^***'  *****  the  Triennial  Act,  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliament 

to  three  years.  The  King,  always  jealous  of  his  prerogative,  had  already 
once  refused  his  assent  to  this  Bill ;  but  now,  having  placed  himself 
in  Whig  hands,  he  withdrew  his  opposition,  and  the  Bill  was  passed. 
He  was  indeed  in  no  position  to  enter  into  a  struggle  with  his 
Parliament  A  great  blow  was  falling  on  him,  which  unhinged  him 
more  than  any  difficulties  or  defeats  had  yet  done.    This  was  the 

DMithofOneta    ^^^-^  ^^  ^^  yrd^^  who  had  sickened  of  the  smallpox, 
and,  after  a  short  illness,  died  on  the  20th  of  December 


*■  "*  1694.    Her  death  caused  universal  sorrow  in  England 

and  among  the  Protestant  interest  on  the  Continent,  while  it  raised  the 

hopes  of  James  and  his  friends,  who  believed,  not  without  a  show  of 

^^^n,  that  William  succeeded  in  holding  his  place  chiefly  by  means 

^^|ie  popularity  of  his  Queen.    Their  hopes  proved  ill  founded,  for 

li  at  first  the  King  seemed  so  broken-heuited  that  he  declared 
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he  could  never  again  lead  an  aniiy,  when  once  lie  had  conqnexed  hu 
fint  griel^  he  resumed  his  old  eneigy,  and  sncccas  such  as  he  had 
nerer  yet  met  with  attended  his  efforts  hoth  at  home  and  ahioad. 

Meanwhile  in  England  there  was  no  cessation  in  the  strife  of 
parties.  The  Whigs  pnrsaed  their  triumphant  course,  izpouioaof 
and  combined  to  remove  the  last  of  their  opponents  from  SlSIjf'' 
the  Qovemment  Treyor,  a  Tory,  had  in  the  early  Max^kum, 
part  of  the  reign  been  made  Speaker  of  the  House,  chiefly  for 
the  pnzpoee  of  carrying  out  Caermarthen's  plans  of  corruption. 
Employed  in  corrupting  others,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  should 
be  himself  above  corruption.  Suspicions  of  his  venality  having 
SDaen,  the  Whigs  proceeded  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  City 
of  London  and  of  the  East  India  Company,  which,  after  much 
contesty  had  obtained  a  renewal  of  its  charter.  The  Committee 
foond  that  the  City  had  paid  Sir  John  Trevor  in  the  preceding 
session  1000  guineas  for  forwarding  a  local  BilL  The  proof  was  too 
dear  to  be  questioned.  Trevor  from  the  chair  had  to  put  the 
qnertion  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  of  high  crime  and  misdemean- 
our, and  to  declare  before  all  men  that ''  the  Ayes  had  it"  He  saved 
lumielf  from  the  unutterable  ignominy  of  announcing  his  own  expul- 
ftcm  by  feigning  illness.  A  new  Speaker,  Foley,  who  did  not  belong 
dearly  to  either  party,  was  elected  in  his  place. 

The  accounts  of  the  East  India  Company  afforded  the  Whigs  even 
greater  triumph.  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Com- 
pany, confessed  to  having  disbursed  very  large  sums  to  secure  the 
charter,  but  would  give  no  particular  accoxmts.  The  Commons, 
detemiined  not  to  be  thwarted,  passed  a  Bill  condemning  him  to 
lefimd  all  the  money  thus  spent,  in  addition  to  a  heavy  fine,  unless 
he  made  a  full  confession.  In  the  Upper  House  the  Bill  was 
ttroDgly  opposed  by  Lord  Caermarthen,  now  Duke  of  Leeds,  who, 
Uying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  solemnly  averred  that  he  had  no  per- 
•onal  interest  in  the  matter,  and  was  moved  by  public  considerations 
only.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  a  joint  Committee  of  the  two 
Housee  should  inquire  into  the  expencUture  of  the  money  that  had 
been  secretly  spent,  and  that  if  Cook  confessed  he  should  be  held 
gidUlesa.  The  joint  Committee  met ;  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 
Portlnid,  whose  guilt  in  the  matter  had  been  suggested  by  the  Tories, 
were  proved  perfectly  innocent  But  jC5000  were  traced,  if  not  to 
the  Daka  of  Leeds  himself,  at  all  events  to  his  confidential  man  of 
ImaiiicHL  Articles  of  impeachment  were  made  out  againat  \dxik. 
Thiy  could  not,  however,  be  brought  forward,  because  the  man  d 
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biudnesi^  who  would  luive  supplied  neeeflsaiy  evidence,  had  made 
his  escape  to  Holland.  The  Duke  of  Leeds  contdnued  to  assert  his 
innocence,  but  confessed  that  he  had  allowed  money  to  he  paid  to  his 
stewaid,  considering  this  a  very  different  thing  from  takhig  it  hini- 
sell  It  also  appeared  that  the  money  had  been  refunded  the 
veiy  moniing  of  the  first  sitting  of  the  joint  Committee.    Though 

of  OMr-       foiled  of  their  impeachment,  tiie  Whigs  and  the  Commons 
■aitkm.  had  done  their  work.    Leeds  was  obliged  to  retire  from 

^^'  active  life,  and  was  never  afterwards  employed  in  the 

administration.  The  sole  discordant  member  of  the  Government 
was  thus  got  rid  o£ 

Abroad  likewise  afiBurs  took  a  turn  more  feivourable  to  Eng^d 
BiooMi  lUiotj.  And  the  Whigs.  Just  before  the  death  of  Mary  the 
jnaUM.  ^^^  \^  entered  into  a  somewhat  new  phase.  The 
navies  of  the  two  great  powers  had  transferred  the  scene  of  operations 
to  the  Mediterranean.  Thither  TourviUe  had  gone  from  Brest, 
and  thither  Russell,  with  the  English  fleet,  had  followed  him.  He 
had  found  means  to  keep  the  French  fleet  in  harbour,  and  to 
do  good  service  to  the  general  cause  by  the  relief  of  Barcelona, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

The  absence  of  the  French  fleet  from  Brest,  which  led  to  the 
f^MMhwy  of  supposition  that  the  harbour  must  be  unguarded,  seemed 
ifaribonmgh.  \jq  afford  an  opportunity  for  an  attack  in  that  quarter. 
An  expedition  was  planned ;  the  forces  were  intrusted  to  Talmash, 
while  the  Duke  of  Leeds'  son  Caermarthen  commanded  the  fleet. 
It  gave  occasion  for  a  new  act  of  villany  on  the  part  of  Marlborough; 
though  the  plan  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  he  contrived  to  worm 
it  out,  and  as  had  happened  once  or  twice  before  in  his  career, 
he  used  his  knowledge  only  to  lay  the  details  of  the  plan  before 
James,  and  to  secure  the  destruction  of  the  English  expedition. 
Vauban,  the  great  French  engineer,  was  sent  down  to  re-fortify 
the  place.  Every  vantage-ground  was  crowned  with  batteries, 
and  into  the  trap  thus  laid  for  him  Talmash  had  rushed  head- 
long to  meet  his  death,  in  company  with  700  English  soldiers 
(June  7,  1694).  Marlborough's  treachery  in  this  instance  was 
rather  personal  than  political.  Talmash  alone  of  the  English 
generals  could  in  any  way  compete  with  him,  and  he  knew  that  at 
his  death  or  failure  William,  who  it  laust  be  recollected  did  not 
know  the  full  extent  of  his  treachery,  would  be  obliged  to  restore 
^  him  to  his  command.    His  treacherous  plan  succeeded.    He  was 

lin  employed,  though  so  thoroughly  mistrusted,  that  William 
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refiifed  when  lie  went  abroad  to  give  the  regency  to  Anne,  which  he 
well  knew  wonld  be  but  to  give  it  to  Marlborough.  Bat  the  death 
of  ICnyy  which  occnxred.at  the  doee  of  the  year,  while  it  excited 
the  other  Jacobites  to  action,  for  a  time  rendered  Marlborough  tme 
to  William ;  for  it  was  followed  by  a  reconciliation  between  the 
King  and  the  Princess  Anne,  and  Marlborough  was  now  content  to 
wait  till  the  King's  death  for  the  completion  of  his  designs.  The 
moie  eameBt  Jacobites  followed  a  different  course,  and  it  was  in  the 
midit  of  a  conspiracy  aimed  against  his  life  by  Fenwick,  Chamock, 
and  Porter^  that  William  set  out  for  Flanders  (May  1695). 

In  that  country  he  had  no  longer  the  same  formidable  enemy  with 
whom  to  contend.    Luxemburg  was  dead,  and  his  place  was  ill  sup- 
plied bj  ViUeroy  and  Louis'  illegitimate  son,  the  Duke  of  Maine, 
who  was  sent  to  leam  the  art  of  war  under  him.    As  Flanders  wa* 
eipeeted  to  be  the  great  seat  of  war,  the  bulk  of  the  ^,^,,^.    . 
French  anny  was  placed  under  Y illeroy  in  that  country,  nuidm. 
BoniBen,   with    12,000   men,   guarded    the   Sambre.   ^'^ 
WiUiam,  however,   had   set   his   heart   upon   regaining   Namur. 
lodieioas  feints  deceived  Yilleroy  as  to  his  intentions,  and  suddenly 
his  own  army,  that  of  the  Brandenburgers  and  that  of  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria^  marched  straight  against  the  city.    Boufflers  had  just 
time  to  throw  himself  with  his  troops  into  the  town.    A  body  of 
tiDopt  under  the  Prince  of  Yaudemont  had  been  left  to  watch 
l^Derqy  in  Flanders.    When  that  general  advanced,  the  Prince  could 
not  hold  his  iulated  position,  and  only  succeeded  in  making  good 
Ms  ictreat  through  the  cowardice  of  the  Duke  of  Maine.    Yilleroy 
sdfsnoed  almost  unopposed.    He  took  the  towns  of  Dixmuyde  and 
D^aae,  the  garrisons  of  which,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  capitulation, 
wen  tent  prisoners  to  France  ;   and  hoping  by  threatening  the 
cqital  to  draw  William  from  Namur,  he  approached  and  ruthlessly 
•ad  uselessly  bombarded  Brussels.    But,  undisturbed  by  Yilleroy's 
aancBttvies,  William  energetically  pursued  the  siege.    He  was  assisted 
by  CSoham,  who  had  originally  fortified  the  town,  and  had  seen  it 
tiken  by  the  skill  of  his  great  rival  Yauban.    Yauban  had  since 
imeh  increased  the  fortifications,  and  Cohom  was  eager  to  regain 
bis  honour  by  capturing  it.    At  length,  after  some  fierce  assaults, 
ia  which  the  English  under  Lord  Cutts,  who  for  his  bravery  under 
fire  got  the  nickname  of  the  Salamander,"  had  greatly  distinguished 
the  town  surrendered,  but  the  castle  still  held  out.    It 
evident  to  Yilleroy  that  the  actual  presence  of  hia  anx£} 
cooMakoe  raise  the  si^re.    lowing  troopa  from  all  the  neigbboor 
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ganiwmBy  he  approached  with  80,000  men.  But  William  now  & 
himadf  strong  enoogh  to  give  him  battle  without  withdrawing  froi 
hiB  opeiationB.  For  three  days  the  aimies  remained  in  pieeeno 
and  William  lay  expecting  the  attack,  but  Yilleroj  judged  h: 
position  too  strong  to  be  taken,  and  withdrew.  The  &te  of  the  fo: 
tzesa  was  now  sealed,  but  Boufflen  thought  that  his  honour  demande 
that  he  should  stand  an  assault ;  nor  was  it  till  the  TgngliRh  ha 
succeeded  at  the  cost  of  2000  men  in  making  a  lodgment  in  tl 
place  that  he  consented  to  treat,  and  for  the  first  tin 
in  history  a  French  marshal  surrendered  a  fortress  1 
^"^'^  a  victorious  enemy.    Having  gone  through  the  cen 

mony  of  surrender,  Boufflers  was  much  surprised  and  enraged  at  bein 
arrested  on  his  road  to  France.  His  angry  exclamatLons  against  tli 
breach  of  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  met  by  the  reply,  thi 
William  was  only  following  the  example  of  Louis  with  regard  t 
the  garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse.  He  was  kept  in  honouiab] 
imprisonment  till  those  garrisons  were  restored. 

It  was  thus  no  longer  as  a  beaten  and  unfortunate,  though  skilft 
wmtam'  tri-  general,  that  William  returned  to  England.  The  Triez 
uvteBi  ntvB.  nial  Bill  having  come  into  operation,  the  present  Parlii 
^^^  ment  would  have  come  to  a  natural  conclusion  tfa 

following  year.  It  had  on  the  whole  acted  so  much  in  favon 
of  William  and  the  Whigs,  that  William,  could  he  have  pro 
longed  it,  would  probably  have  been  willing  to  do  so.  But  h 
wisdy  judged  that  it  would  be  better  to  call  his  new  Parliamen 
while  still  popular  from  his  successes,  than  to  wait  the  chances  of  th 
^^  future  year.  The  event  proved  that  he  was  right  i 
puiiMMMk.  brilliant  triumphant  progress  through  England  was  fol 
'^*  *^  lowed  by  the  return  of  a  Parliament  with  an  immftiif 

majority  favourable  to  the  war  and  to  the  Whig  interests.  Fou 
Whigs  were  returned  for  London.  Westminster  followed  th< 
example  of  the  neighbouring  city,  and  so  great  was  the  enthusiasn 
that  even  the  great  Tory  leader  Seymour,  whose  interest  in  Devon 
ahire  was  believed  to  render  his  return  for  Exeter  sure,  was  defeatec 
in  that  town.  The  Parliament  thus  assembled  had  very  importan 
work  before  it,  and,  acting  in  unison  with  the  King,  his  ministry,  am 
the  whole  country,  carried  it  through  to  a  noble  conclusion. 
This  important  work  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  currency 
^  _^  The  English  coin  had  originally  been  of  hammerec 

mratoftt*        metal,  it  was  constantly  liable  to  inequality  in  weight 
and  being  left  with  raw  edges,  easily  clipped.     Ii 
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Chaxlee  IL's  leign  this  defect  had  been  partially  cmed  by  the  nae  of 
maehineryy  and  woids  had  been  printed  round  the  edges  of  the  coin ; 
Imt  as  the  bad  hammered  coinage  was  allowed  to  be  coircnt  side  by 
side  with  the  new  milled  coinage,  the  better  coinage  had  either  been 
hoarded  or  had  left  the  country,  as  invariably  happens,  when  some 
part  of  the  coinage  of  the  country  is  of  less  intrinsic  value  than  the 
rest.    Consequently  the  evil  became  worse.    Coin  was  more  con- 
itontly  clipped,  and  as  it  wore  out  was  more  easily  counterfeited. 
Its  defects  at  length  became  so  obvious  that  shopkeepers  refused  to 
tdw  it  except  by  weight ;  thus  causing  heavy  suffering  to  the  lower 
ozdeiSy  who  generally  received  their  wages  by  tale,  and  had  to  pay 
by  weighty  and  every  little  transaction  became  the  occasion  of  a  dis- 
putflL    Bo  fisr  had  the  evil  gone,  that  when  trials  were  made  in  dif- 
loeut  peits  of  the  country,  the  coinage  had  proved  on  an  average  to 
be  little  more  than  half  its  proper  weight    A  re-issue  of  coin 
became  absolutely  necessary.  The  arrangements  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Somen  and  Montague,  of  John  Locke  the  philosopher,  and  Isaac 
Newtcm  the  mathematician.    In  devising   their   plan  two   great 
questions  met  them.    By  whom  should  the  expense  be  borne  ?    How 
eonld  the  inconvenience  of  the  short  supply  of  coin  which  must 
ineviftably  follow  when  the  present  coinage  was  called  in  be  best 
aDeviated  f    A  very  large  minority  wished  to  avoid  the  difficulty  by 
keeping  the  present  money  in  circulation,  but  lowering  its  nominal 
valoe.    This  plan,  which  was  in  fact  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  upon  all 
crediton,  was  not  likely  to  find  favour  with  the  four  sagacious  men 
widi  whom  the  question  rested.    Two  schemes  recommended  them- 
aehes  chiefly  to  their  attention.    Locke  proposed  that,  after  a  certain 
fixed  date,  the  coin  should  be  valued  by  weight  only.    This  pre- 
vented any  deficiency  in  the  circulating  medium,  as  the  present 
money  would  not  be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  but  it  threw  the 
whole  expense  of  bringing  the  nominal  and  real  value  of  the  coin 
into  hannony,  not  on   the  Government,  but  on   the  individual 
posMMOzs  of  the  coin.    It  was  evidently  fairer  that,  where  the 
erO   was  a  national   one,  the  nation   diould   bear  the  expense. 
Somen  suggested  that,  with  extreme  secresy,  a  proclamation  should 
be  pv^Mzed,  saying  that  in  three  days  the  hammered  coin  should 
paas  by  weight  only,  but  that  those  who  held* it  might  bring  it  in 
panels  to  ^e  mint^  where  it  should  be  counted  and  weighed,  and 
immediately  restored,  with  a  written  promise  of  a  future  payment 
of  the  difforanee  between  the  nominal  and  real  value  ot  tiie  cioiixu    ^ 
ThoB  the  money  woold  be  withdnmn  fiom  drcnlation  00I7  foe  ^ 
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short  tdme  necessary  to  connt  it,  while  the  nation  would  sabseqnently 
pay  the  difTeience.  But  for  this  plan  seciesy  and  suddenness  were 
necessary,  or  the  intervening  period  would  have  given  opportunity 
and  temptation  for  unlimited  mutilation  of  the  coinage.  Secresy 
would  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  consult  Parliament,  and 
Montague,  in  the  existing  state  of  party  feeling,  shrank  horn,  the 
responsibility  this  implied.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  act  in  a 
perfectly  honest,  simple  and  straightforward  manner ;  and  immedi- 
ately on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  a  Bill  was  framed  in  accordance 
with  certain  resolutions  previously  taken.  By  these  it  was  declared 
that  the  old  standard  should  be  kept  up,  that  milled  coin  should  alone 
be  used,  that  the  loss  should  fall  on  the  nation,  not  on  individuals, 
and  that  the  4th  of  May  following  should  be  the  last  day  on  which 
hammered  coin  should  be  allowed  to  be  used.  The  advantage  of  the 
good  understanding  between  the  Qovemment  and  the  Bank  now 
became  evident  To  meet  the  expense  of  the  new  coinage  £1,200,000 
was  wanted.  The  Bank  advanced  it  without  difficulty  on  the  security 
of  a  window  tax,  which  took  the  place  of  the  much  hated  hearth  tax, 
and  which  lasted  on  almost  to  our  own  time.  At  last  the  critical  day, 
the  4th  of  May,  drew  near.  Fortunately  the  country  was  in  an 
enthusiastic  mood.  Two  great  Jacobite  plots,  closely  connected,  which 
had  been  concocted  during  the  previous  summer,  had  been  discovered. 
These  were  Berwick's  plot  for  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Jacobites 
and  for  an  invasion  from  France  ;  and  a  plot  concocted  at  St.  Qermains, 
intrusted  to  Barclay,  for  the  assassination  of  William  on  his  road  from 
Kensington  to  Richmond.  Invasion  and  assassination  are  the  two 
forms  of  conspiracy  which  the  English  people  cannot  bear ;  and  the 
full  discovery  of  these  schemes,  with  the  proved  certainty  that  both 
Louis  and  James  were  folly  conscious  of  all  their  atrocious  details, 
roused  the  nation  for  an  instant  to  an  unusual  unanimity  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  enabled  Parliament  to  set  on  foot  a  great  association,  signed 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  the 
King,  to  support  the  war,  and  to  pursue  with  vengeance  any  attempt 
upon  his  life.  Qood  tempered  and  loyal  though  the  people  were  the 
crisis  was  a  fearful  one.  The  operations  of  the  mint  were  very  slow. 
£4,000,000  of  the  old  coinage  lay  melted  in  the  treasury  vaults.  As 
yet  scarcely  any  new  silver  had  appeared.  Money  was  not  to  be  had 
either  for  trade  or  for  private  payments.  Large  employers  somehow 
contrived,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the  old  coinage  which  had 
not  been  clipped,  to  pay  the  wages.  But  the  greater  part  of  England 
m  credit ;  and  it  is  probable  that  even  thus  the  criflis  would 
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searoely  have  been  got  oyer,  had  it  not  been  for  an  expedient  of 
Montagae's,  who  iasned  Goyeniment  secnrities,  bearing  interest  at 
threepence  a  day  on  ^£100.  These  are  what  are  known  now  as 
Exchequer  bills,  and  foim  a  floating  debt  due  by  Government  They 
were  eagerly  used,  and  with  the  paper  issues  of  the  Bank  and  the 
free  nae  of  dieques  and  credit  by  all,  the  dangerous  time  was  tided 
orec. 

But  the  most  alarming  feature  was  not  the  difficulty  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  but  the  difficulty  felt  by  Qovemment  wmiaa'twaat 
and  by  the  King  himself  in  provisioning  the  troops  and  ^  nimiy* 
etnying  on  the  war.  In  the  midst  of  the  commercial  crisis  the 
Bank  of  England  had  met  with  great  difficulties ;  the  goldsmiths,  who 
had  always  hated  their  great  rival,  took  the  opportunity  of  attempting 
to  destroy  it  by  villanous  means,  they  bought  up  all  tibe  Bank  paper 
on  which  they  could  lay  hands,  and  suddenly  bringing  it  forward,  de- 
manded immediate  payment.  The  Bank  directors  with  great  courage 
gained  time  by  refusing  to  pay  the  nefmous  claim,  and  referring  their 
mmm\pm.  to  the  courts  of  law.  By  means  of  calls  on  their  subscribers 
they  continued  to  pay  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  private  and  just 
dahns  upon  them,  but  they  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a  position  to 
assist  the  King  when  he  suddenly  wrote  home  to  say  that  X200,000 
were  absolutely  necessary. 

William  had  hoped  that  his  wants  would  have  been  met  by  the 
Mtabliahment,  in  accordance  with  a  feivourite  plan  of  n«  iaa«  suk 
the  Tories,  of  a  Land  Bank,  as  a  rival  to  the  Bank  of  ^^»'0m%, 
TgnglMiii  This  somewhat  absurd  scheme  had  been  invented  by  a 
projector  of  the  name  of  Chamberlain,  who  supposed  that  every 
]iopEietoT  of  land  possessing  that  security  ought  to  have  the  dis- 
poMl  of  at  least  as  much  money  as  his  land  was  worth,  and  therefore 
iQggeated  a  bank  which  should  lend  money  entirely  upon  landed 
aeeuri^,  overlooking  the  difficulty  that  land  is  not  always  at  hand 
and  payable  on  demand  as  money  is.  Harley,  the  representative  of 
the  Tories,  now  offered  to  advance  the  Government  ;£2,600,000  at  7  per 
eenL  The  payment  of  his  interest  was  to  be  secured  by  a  tax  upon 
alt  If  half  that  sum  should  be  subscribed  before  August,  and  half 
of  that  half  paid  up,  the  subscribers  were  to  be  incorporated  as  the 
Lsnd  Bank.  This  Bank  was  expressly  intended  to  suit  the  wants 
of  the  country  gentry,  and  to  injure  the  moneyed  interest  The 
eompaay  was  therefore  bound  to  lend  no  money  but  on  mortgage,  and 
to  laid  on  mortgage  at  least  half  a  million  a  year.  Itwaanotaliicm^ 
to  reoove  more  than  ^per  cent  intereat  on  these  mortgpigMt    lSv« 
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as  the  oidinary  rate  of  interest  on  mortgages  was  nearly  7  per  cent 
it  was  plain  that  no  capitalist  wonld  lend  his  money  at  half  of  the 
ordinary  profits.  It  might  have  been  plain  also  that  the  landed 
gentry  whose  chief  object  was  to  borrow  were  not  likely  to  lend. 
It  was  not  therefore  very  obvions  where  the  capital  was  to  come  £rom. 
The  King,  however,  hoping  to  obtain  money  on  easy  terms,  headed 
the  list  of  subscribers  with  ^£5000.  When  the  Land  Bank  was 
called  upon  to  advance  its  promised  loan,  it  was  found  that  the 
whole  subscriptions  consisted  of  no  more  than  ^£6200.  So  eager  was 
the  Government  for  money,  that  it  offered  to  give  the  Bank  its  charter 
in  exchange  for  a  loan  of  ^£40,000  only,  but  the  subscriptions  never 
rose  beyond  £7500,  and  the  scheme  proved  completely  abortive. 

The  King  was  compelled  therefore  to  apply  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
n«  Buk  of  which  by  his  patronage  of  the  Land  Bank  he  had  done 
JJ*2J^w"^  lus  best  to  injure.  True  to  their  political  creed,  a  fall 
Ms.  IS.  court  of  subscribers  consented  to  advance  the  necessary 

j^00,000,  without  one  dissentient  voice.  The  Government  was 
saved,  and  the  connection  between  the  Bank  of  England  and  ^e 
Whig  party  sealed  for  ever.  Meanwhile,  Newton's  efforts  as  Master 
of  the  Mint  had  been  ultimately  successfuL  Provincial  mints  had 
been  established,  and  from  them  and  from  the  mint  in  London 
£120,000  of  coin  was  turned  out  every  day.  By  August  the  crisis 
was  over,  and  a  period  of  unbroken  commercial  prosperity  began. 

But  although  marks  of  commercial  prosperity  were  already 
visible,  the  financial  difficulty  was  not  entirely  over.  When 
William,  who  had  been  abroad  during  the  worst  of  the  difficulty, 
opened  Parliament  upon  his  return  (Oct.  20),  he  had  to  confess 
that,  although  the  crisis  had  passed  without  disturbance  in  England 
or  great  disaster  abroad,  there  was  still  need  for  some  exhibi- 
tion of  continued  firmness  on  the  part  of  Parliament.  In  fact,  the 
plan  of  reducing  the  standard  of  the  coin  was  so  plausible,  and  had 
impressed  itself  so  deeply  on  the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  that  a 
very  large  party  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  were  still  anxious  to 
have  recourse  to  that  step,  and  till  all  chance  of  such  a  measure  was 
gone  no  speculators  were  willing  to  put  the  new  money  in  circulation, 
and  it  was  constantly  hoarded.  Consequently  a  scarcity  of  money 
still  prevailed ;  and  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  Europe, 
there  was  a  very  general  feeling  that  England  was  ruined,  that  the 
source  of  wealth  which  had  hitherto  supplied  the  European  coalition 
with  the  means  of  war  was  dried  up,  and  that  peace  was  inevitable. 
Bat  in  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  the  triumph  of  the  Whigs  was 
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eomplete.    The  Parliament  stood  firm,  and  carried  by  a  triamphant 
majority  three   resolutions,  which  destroyed  all    the   -^^^ 
hopes  of   the  enemies  of   England.    First,  that  the  Bacuad 
Commons  would  assist  the  King  to  prosecute  the  war  "'***'^ 
utith  vigour ;  secondly,  that  nnder  no  circumstances  should  the 
standard  of  money  be  changed;  tliirdly,  the  Parliament  pledged 
itself  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  in  Parliamentary  funds  estab- 
lished since  the  King's  accession.     The  first  promise  was  at  once 
abundantly  fulfilled  by  munificent  grants  for  the  war;  the  second 
caused  the  immediate  production  of  the  hoarded  coin ;  while  upon 
the  third  was  framed  Montague's  plan  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Qeneial  Mortgage.    Taxes  set  apart  to  meet  the  interest  of  various 
loana  had  proved  insufficient   The  deficit  was  no  less  than  ^£5,160,000. 
It  was  now  ordered  that,  should  the  proceeds  of  the  old  funds 
and  new  taxes  now  set  aside  for  the  purpose  prove  insufficient,  the 
general  funds  of  the  country  should  be  charged  with  the  liquidation 
of  the  debts.    By  such  means  as  these  the  credit  of  the  country  was 
finally  re>established. 
The  discovery  of  the  Assassination  plot,  and  the  enthusiasm  to 

which  it  gave  rise,  has  been  already  alluded  to.    It  was  The  * hti 

one  of  two  Jacobite  conspiracies,  matured  in  the  middle  **•■  ***»*• 
of  the  crisia,  when  it  was  a  common  belief  that  the  Government  would 
never  be  able  to  pass  securely  through  the  dangers  which  surrounded  it. 
One  of  these  conspiracies  was  for  a  general  rising  of  the  Jacobites 
and  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  England  from  France.    The  com- 
pletion of  this  plot  was  intrusted  to  James's  natural  son,  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  and  in  it,  had  it  been  carried  out,  would  have  been  involved 
lU  the  best  of  the  Jacobite  gentry  of  England.     But  side  by  side 
vith  it  was  a  baser  conspiracy,  among  the  more  unprincipled  and 
despente  friends  of  James,  for  the  assassination  of  the  King.    The 
management  of  this  conspiracy,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Anaaiination  Plot,  was  intrusted  to  Sir  George  Barclay,  a  Scotch 
lefixgee.     It  seems  certain  that  the  scheme  was  sanctioned  by  James 
himself  aa  Barclay  was  sent  over  with  a  few  select  followers  and  a 
ooDoderable  sum  of  money,  authorised  to  do  any  acts  of  hostility 
whieh  might   conduce  to  the  service  of  the  King.     It  was  also 
certainly  known  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  informed  of  every 
step  in  its  progress.     He  was  too  honourable  himself  to  take  a 
declared  part  in  it,  but  did  not  feel  called  upon  in  any  way  to  intec- 
fere  in  tibe  matter.    His  own  mission  proved  imsucceoaixiL    T\i<& 
Kiiglish  Jacobites  were  willing  to  rise,  but  not  till  a  "Fieucli  \ 
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appeared  in  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  Berwick  could  only 
assure  them  that,  after  tibe  fiailures  which  had  already  taken  place,  no 
French  army  would  enter  the  country  till  the  Jacobites  were  actually 
in  arms.  On  this  point  the  negotiations  broke  down,  and  Berwick, 
unwilling  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  darker  schemes  of  Barclay, 
hastened  to  leave  England  before  the  fatal  day  should  arrive.  This 
day,  the  15th  of  February,  had  been  already  fixed.  Barclay  had 
succeeded  in  collecting  about  forty  men,  some  supplied  from 
France,  some  English  Jacobites  of  desperate  character.  With  these 
it  was  determined  to  assault  the  King  on  his  return  from  hunting  in 
Eichmond  Forest  Every  Saturday  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
thither,  crossing  the  Thames  by  boat  near  Tumham  Qreen.  The 
spot  chosen  was  a  narrow  swampy  lane  leading  up  from  the  river. 
But^  just  before  the  time  fixed,  William  received  from  Portland 
information  that  there  was  a  design  upon  his  life.  He  was  induced 
to  postpone  his  hunting,  although  he  gave  little  faith  to  the  infor- 
mation, which  had  been  received  from  most  untrustworthy  sources. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  following  week  fresh  information  was  brought 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Pendergrass,  who  was  known  to  be 
an  honourable  man.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  allay  the 
suspicions  of  the  conspirators,  and  on  the  very  day  when  the  attempt 
should  have  been  made  several  of  the  leaders  were  arrested.  The 
troops  were  set  in  motion,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Kent  repaired  to 
Lis  county,  and  Russell  hastened  to  take  command  of  the  fleet  to 
oppose  the  intended  invasion.  French  troops  had  been  already 
collected  at  Calais,  and  Louis,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  scheme, 
though  he  had  not  actually  authorized  it,  had  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  its  success  would  offer. 

The  measures  taken  proved  sufficient.  When  the  King  went  in 
state  to  Parliament,  and  explained  what  had  been  done,  the  entliusiasm 
^^^^^  ^  of  the  House  was  roused.  Two  Bills  were  rapidly  passed, 
«i«  ootmtqr.  the  one  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  tiie  other 
'•^  **•  ordering  that  the  Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved 

by  the  death  of  William,  and  an  association  was  set  on  foot  by  which 
the  House  of  Commons  bound  itself  to  stand  by  King  William,  to 
avenge  his  murder,  and  to  support  the  order  of  succession  settled  by 
the  Bill  of  Eights.  Throughout  the  country  the  feeling  excited  was , 
very  strong.  Means  were  taken  in  all  the  cities  of  England  to  search 
thoroughly  for  conspirators,  the  house  of  one  of  them  was  razed  to 
ground  by  the  populace,  and  one  after  the  other  most  of  them 

I?  captured^     Three  of  them,  Chamock,  King  and  Eeyes,  were 
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bronght  to  trial  Only  a  few  months  befoie,  a  Bill  which  had 
ooenpied  the  public  attention  through  seyeral  sessions  ^^^^  ^^ 
had  leceived  the  loyal  assent  By  this  the  procedure  tMoiitiaaof  uw 
in  the  ease  of  trials  for  treason  had  been  changed.  Before  ^'*"*''****^ 
the  passing  of  that  Bill  a  prisoner  charged  with  treason  had  not  been 
allowed  to  see  the  indictment  before  he  was  brought  to  the  bar.  He 
could  not  put  his  witnesses  upon  oath,  nor  compel  their  attendance, 
nor  was  he  allowed  the  service  of  counsel,  while  the  Crown  enjoyed 
all  the  advantages  of  which  he  was  deprived.  The  Bill  enacted  that 
all  the  above-named  disabilities  should  be  removed.  The  opposition 
to  thiB  Bill  had  been  grounded  chiefly  upon  the  advantage  it  ap- 
peared to  give  to  traitors  at  a  time  when  the  Government  was 
notoriously  open  to  their  attacks ;  and  Parliament  had,  by  way  of 
compromise,  postponed  till  the  25th  of  March  1696  (at  that  time  the 
beginniiig  of  the  new  year)  the  operation  of  the  Act  The  prisoners 
Avrr^^^  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  a  postponement  of  the 
trial  till  that  date.  But  their  requestjwas  overruled,  the  trial  was  pro- 
ceeded with  at  once,  and  they  were  all  condemned  and  executed 
(March  24). 

But,  by  the  witness  of  two  of  the  informers,  Porter  and  Qoodman, 
a  more  important  person  had  been  implicated,  if  not  in  the  present 
plot,  yet  at  least  in  one  of  a  similar  nature  which  had  ,„^^,g,y 
been  set  on  foot  immediately  after  the  Queen's  death.   Joim  FMnrick. 
Thia  waa  Sir  John  Fenwick,  a  man  highly  c    nected,  ^^^ 
▼ho  had  brought  himself  prominently  forward  as  a  Jacobite  intriguer, 
and  had  earned  the  personal  dislike  of  William  by  a  public  insult  to 
the  Queen.     By  the  law  of  Edward  VI.  two  witnesses  were  necessary 
to  pioye  the  guilt  of  treason,  and  Fenwick's  chief  hopes  lay  in  his 
behig  able  to  bribe  either  Porter  or  Goodman  to  leave  the  country. 
His  first  attempt  on  Porter  failed.    Porter  informed  the  Government, 
noeived  the  money,  and  gave  up  the  agent  who  offered  it  him. 
Fenwick  then  attempted  to  gain  time  by  making  a  confession.    This 
wu  drawn  up  with  great  art :  while  none  of  the  real  facts  were 
broiigfat  to  light,  accusations,  only  too  well  founded  upon  fJEUst,  were 
Immght  against  Marlborough,  Godolphin,  Russell,  and  Shrewsbury. 
It  was  asserted  that  Marlborough  had  promised  to  bring  over  the 
army,  Bussell  the  navy,  while  Godolphin  only  held  office  by  the  leave 
of  the  exiled  King.  William,  with  great  wisdom,  although  he  knew  how 
Bmeh  truth  there  was  in  these  accusations,  absolutely  ignored  tbeaH) 
and  ordered  the  trial  of  Fenwick  to  he  proceeded  with  without  deia^. 
B«t  aome  of  the  eantentB  of  the  confeeaon,  became  known,  9^^  tha 
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Whigs  decided  that,  for  the  honour  of  the  party,  it  could  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  Qodolphin,  the  last  remaining  Tory  in  the  Qovem- 
ment,  they  would  have  been  unwilling  to  acquit ;  he  was  induced  to 
resign,  and  the  course  was  now  clear.  It  was  of  the  highest  importance 
that  a  real  confession  should  be  got  &om  Fenwick,  but  this  he  now 
refused  to  give,  as  he  had  just  received  information  that  his  agents 
had  contrived  to  get  Gk)odman,  the  second  witness  against  him,  out  of 
the  country.  Exasperated  by  seeing,  as  they  thought,  the  enemy,  who 
had  tried  to  undermine  the  character  of  their  chiefiB,  slipping  from  their 
grasp,  the  Whigs  brought  the  question  before  the  House.  The  confession 
was  voted  false  and  scandalous,  and  rather  than  let  their  victim  escape, 
in  the  heat  of  their  anger,  they  determined  to  have  recourse  to  the 
dangerous  expedient  of  a  Bill  of  Attainder  (Nov.  13).  This  attempt, 
which,  as  it  superseded  the  law  of  the  land  by  an  exercise  of  the  power 
of  Parliament,  had  an  imconstitutional  and  revengeful  appearance, 
met  with  the  strongest  opposition,  but  was  carried  in  the  Lower 
House  by  a  small  majority.  The  question  became  one  of  party,  and 
finally,  after  a  long  struggle,  it  passed  the  House  of  Lords  by  a 
majority  of  only  seven.  Great  interest  was  made  for  the  prisoner^ 
Hii  ezMmttoa.  l>ut  William  refused  to  listen  to  any  request  for  pardon, 
Jan.  28, 1697.  and  Fenwick  was  executed.  William's  inflexibility  is 
better  explained  by  his  desire  to  shield  the  Whig  party,  whom 
Fenwick  would  certainly  have  accused  during  his  trial,  than  by  the 
supposed  existence  of  a  personal  hostility  between  himself  and  his 
prisoner. 

This  troublesome  business  having  been  got  rid  of,  the  session 
compi«t«  closed  in  complete  triumph  for  the  Whigs,  among  whose 

tt«^!S^  leaders  promotions  were  freely  distributed.  Somers  was 
▲pru  le.  raised  to  the  Peerage  and  made  Lord  Chancellor,  Russell 

became  Earl  of  Orford,  and  Montague  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  This  triumph  of  the  party  reached  its  climax  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  when  the  war  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  the 
policy  of  William  and  the  Whigs  vindicated  by  the  signature  of  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick. 

During  the  critical  year  1696  want  of  money  had  paralyzed  the 
action  of  both  armies  in  the  Netherlands,  the  destruction  of  the 
Lo«ii  dadTM  French  magazines  at  Givet  had  rendered  it  difficult  for 
J^^^*  Louis  to  maintain  his  troops,  while  William,  though 

England  was  by  no  means  exhausted  as  France  was,  was  as  completely 
hampered  by  the  want  of  ready  money.  Louis  had  indeed  in  the 
wine  o£  the  year  made  overtures  for  peace,  but  the  improvement 
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in  hit  proflpects,  caused  by  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
who  had  deserted  the  coalition,  joined  his  army  to  the  French  under 
Mawhal  Catinat,  and  successfully  insisted  that  Austria  and  Spain 
ahould  declare  the  neutralization  of  Italy,  had  induced  him  to 
recede  from  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  peace — the  recog- 
nition of  William  as  King  of  England.  The  negotiations  had  been 
broken  off,  but  succeeding  events  induced  Louis,  in  1697,  to  renew 
his  proposals.  The  Assassination  Plot  had  failed ;  William  was 
mare  popular  and  better  supported  than  he  had  ever  been  ;  the  countiy 
had  passed  successfully  through  its  period  of  crisis,  had  emerged  more 
powerful  than  ever  and  more  determined  to  support  the  war,  and  the 
great  French  military  project  for  the  capture  of  Brussels  had  been 
thwarted  by  the  rapidity  of  William's  movements.  Louis  therefore 
soWy  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  offered  reasonable  terms,  consent- 
ing to  resign  many  of  the  conquests  he  had  made  during  the  war, 
to  give  back  Lorraine  to  its  Duke,  Luxemburg  to  Spain,  Strasburg 
to  tibe  Empire,  and  to  acknowledge  the  King  of  England.  William, 
who  was  never  carried  away  even  by  his  most  impetuous  oppodtioB  or 
fedingS)  much  as  he  hated  France,  at  once  recognized  the  ***•  «»u*i«»- 
justice  of  these  offers  and  the  wisdom  of  accepting  them.  He 
loond  however  much  difficulty  in  managing  the  coalition.  The  two 
great  powers  who  had  done  the  least  to  support  the  war  now  did  all 
in  their  power  to  frustrate  the  pacification.  Spain,  moved  by  a 
foolish  vanity  little  suitable  to  its  weak  condition,  made  demands 
which  it  was  impossible  that  Louis  should  grant,  while  the  Emperor, 
mored  by  selfish  policy,  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  continue 
i  war,  carried  on  chiefly  at  the  cost  of  England,  till  the  death  of  the 
Spanish  King,  which  was  every  day  expected.  He  would  then,  he 
imsgined,  be  able  to  secure  by  means  of  the  European  coalition  his 
nceession  to  that  monarchy.  At  length,  after  many  difficulties, 
plenipotentiaries  from  France  and  the  coalition  were  assembled 
(March  16D7),  the  one  party  at  the  Hague,  the  other  at  Delft,  and 
eooferences  were  held  at  Ryswick,  which  lies  nearly  equidistant 
between  these  two  towns.  But  the  ceremonies  of  diplomacy,  the 
zidienloiis  details  of  precedence,  seemed  to  promise  that  the  negotia- 
would  be  dragged  out  to  an  interminable  length.  William 
not  to  be  so  treated.  Having  made  up  his  mind  that  peace  was 
desirmble  and  that  the  terms  offered  were  fair,  he  was  determined 
ttst  the  peace  should  be  speedily  made.  While  the  plenipotentiaries 
were  wasting  their  time  at  Ryswick,  a  series  of  private  mee\ask!^ 
lock  place  between  VoYi^and  and  Marahal  BoufAers.  \)et?rQea  ^ 
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aimiesy  a  few  miles  from  BnuuaelB.  A  few  meetings  sofficed  to 
^^  settle  the  tenns,  which  were  reduced  to  writing  on 
*****'  the  6th  of  July.  Beyond  the  general  terms  of  treaty 
already  offered  by  France,  some  personal  questions  between  V^lliam 
and  Louis  had  to  be  settied.  A  mutual  promise  was  exchanged 
tiiat  neither  king  would  countenance  assaults  upon  the  other. 
William  was  to  be  acknowledged  as  King  of  England,  and  the 
Princess  Anne  as  his  successor.  Mary  of  Modena  was  to  receive 
whatever  sum  of  money  the  English  Law  Courts  held  to  be  her  due; 
and  though  Louis,  with  his  usual  magnanimity,  refused  to  stipulate 
that  James  should  leave  France,  it  was  understood  that  he  should 
withdraw  either  to  Avignon  or  to  Italy.  Spain  and  the  Emperor 
still  refused  to  accept  the  proffered  terms.  Louis  declared  that,  unless 
they  were  accepted  by  the  2l8t  of  August,  he  should  no  longer  hold 
himself  bound  by  them.  The  day  passed,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
the  French  King  raised  fresh  demands ;  he  would  no  longer  surrender 
Strasburg.  But  the  opposition  of  Spain  had  already  been  crushed. 
The  disasters  of  the  year  had  brought  that  country  to  reason; 
Yendome  had  captured  Barcelona,  and  a  French  fleet,  joined  by  the 
buccaneers  of  the  West  Indies,  had  taken  and  sacked  Carthagena, 
William  therefore,  though  much  vexed  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  Emperor, 
which  involved  the  loss  of  Strasburg,  found  himself  able  to  accept 
the  new  terms,  in  concert  with  all  the  great  powers  of  the  coalition, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Emperor,  and  at  length,  on  the  10th  of 
September,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  France, 
aynriek.  Holland,  Spain  and  England.    France  surrendered  all 

■•'*'  *••  the  conquests  made  since  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen,  and 

placed  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  Low  Countries  in  the  hands  of  Dutch 
garrisons;  William  was  recognized  as  King  of  England,  Anne  as  his 
successor,  and  all  assistance  was  withdrawn  from  James.  A  month 
later  the  Emperor  also  consented  to  treat.  By  this  second  treaty  all 
the  towns  acquired  since  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  with  the  exception 
of  Strasburg,  were  restored,  together  with  Fribourg,  Brissac,  Philips- 
burg,  and  all  French  fortifications  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Lorraine  was  restored  to  its  Duke,  Leopold,  who  granted  however 
a  passage  through  his  dominions  for  French  troops.  The  Elector 
of  Cologne  was  recognized,  and  the  rights  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
upon  the  Palatinate  compromised  for  money.  William  and  the 
European  coalition  were  thus  triumphant.  Louis  had  for  the  first 
time  to  withdraw  to  his  own  boundaries,  and  the  succession  of  England 
was  secured.    At  the  same  time  France  gained  what  had  now  become 
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absolutely  necesBary,  tipie  to  lecrait  her  Btrength,  and  leisure  to 
piepaie  for  that  great  stroggle  which  all  men  saw  to  be  imminent, 
when  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  without  a  direct  heir,  should 
leaye  the  succession  of  that  great  monarchy  to  be  disputed  among 
the  Tarious  claimants. 

The  joy  of  England  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  was  enthusiastic. 
The  King  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  London,  and  was  everywhere 
received  with  enthusiasm.  The  crowning  point  of  his  reign  had 
been  reached.  Almost  without  knowing  it,  he  had  solved  the  great 
eonstitational  question  of  the  time,  and,  supported  by  a  ministry  in 
harmony  with  the  Commons,  and  the  national  representatives  in 
bannony  with  the  people,  had  triumphantly  brought  to  conclusion 
the  great  objects  of  his  life,  established  the  Protestant  succession  in 
England,  and  proved  to  Louis  the  necessity  of  respecting  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

On   the  very  day  after  the  rejoicings  to  celebrate  the  Peace 

of  Byswick,  on  the  3rd  of  December  1697,  the  Parlia-  ^^  'tt^oamnA 

menty  which  had  hitherto  shown  itself  so  firm  in  sup-  r«d«eM  th« 

port  of  the  Crown,  so  unanimous  and  vigorous  in  its  **^"'""'  *'"^* 

action,  met  for  its  third  and  last  session.    William  had  every  right 

to  expect  a  period  of  peace  and  prosperity.    But,  unfortunately,  the 

fery  success  for  which  England  was  rejoicing  brought  with  it  the 

leeda  of  faction  and  division.    For  at  once  a  question  had  to  be 

settled,  on  which  the  Whig  party  was  itself  divided,  and  on  which  the 

natiaDal  feeling  was  on  the  whole  strongly  opposed  to  the  King. 

The  establishment  of  peace  naturally  involved  the  question  of  the 

fite  of  the  great  army,  numbering  more  than  80,000  men,  which 

Fjigland  had  kept  up  for  the  last  nine  yeara    The  nation,  suffering 

heavily  from  taxation,  was  not  likely  to  be  willing  to  continue  in 

peace  the  efforts  made  during  war.     It  was,  moreover,  a  deeply 

iqgnined  feeling  among  the  country  gentry  of  both  parties  that  a 

■landing  army  in  time  of  peace  was  an  intolerable  eviL    The  Tories 

bad  indeed  already  adopted  the  policy  which  long  marked  the  party. 

They  would  have  wished  England  to  confine  itself,  even  in  war,  to 

the  pursuit  of  success  upon  the  sea,  which  they  regarded  as  her 

aatcoal  element,  and  to  have  withdrawn  as  fiar  as  possible  from  all 

the  complications  of  Continental  policy.    But,  even  setting  aside 

thii  view,  the  experience  of  both  parties  led  them  very  naturally  to 

itgnd  an  army  in  time  of  peace  as  the  inevitable  instrument  of 

tjimimy.    While  the  Tories  remembered  with  horror  the  tn\imi^\:uKDi|ri 

Ironndet  of  CromweL^  the  Wbiga  recalled  with  no  leas  deteM 
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the  importation  of  Irish  troops  at  the  close  of  the  last  reign,  and 
London  overawed  by  the  great  camp  at  Hounslow.  On  the  other 
hand,  William,  with  his  eyes  fixed  abroad,  with  a  profound  mistrust 
of  France,  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  rapid  approach  of  another 
great  Continental  quarrel,  could  not  bring  himself  to  approve  of  the 
breaking  up  of  an  army  which  he  had  brought  to  such  perfection. 
The  ministry,  under  his  immediate  influence,  and  guided  by  the  far- 
sighted  sagacity  of  Somers,  believed,  like  the  Bang,  in  the  approach 
of  &esh  danger,  and  thoroughly  disbelieved  in  the  efficacy  of  half- 
drilled  militia  to  withstand  such  well-trained  troops  as  Louis  had 
always  at  his  disposaL  The  national  feeling  was,  however,  too  strong 
to  be  withstood.  A  resolution  was  passed  that  the  number  of 
soldiers  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  amount  as  had  been  kept  on 
foot  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  a  resolution  which  was  liberally 
construed  by  the  Qovemment  to  mean  10,000.  On  other  points  the 
ministry  and  the  Parliament  remained  at  one.  It  was  in  vain  that 
an  attack  was  directed  against  William's  lavish  grants  of  Crown  lands, 
in  vain  that  an  accusation  of  peculation  was  directed  against  Montague, 
it  resulted  only  in  a  formal  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  of 
the  great  services  of  that  statesman. 

Montague's  success  as  a  financier  had  indeed  reached  its  culminating 
point  in  this  session  by  the  temporary  settlement  of  the  question  with 
regard  to  the  Indian  trade  which  had  so  long  excited  the  commercial 
Tha  Bart  public  in  England.     It  has  been  incidentally  mentioned 

xndua  trade.  that  the  renewal  of  the  charter  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  1693  had  produced  the  fall  of  Lord  Caermarthen.  The 
Company,  originally  consisting  chiefly  of  Whigs  and  incorporated  by 
royal  charter,  had,  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  who  exerted  an 
almost  dictatorial  authority  in  its  management,  allied  itself  closely  to 
the  Tories.  Its  monopoly  had  also  become  very  unpopular,  as  the 
increase  of  capital  and  the  great  receipts  of  the  Indian  trade  had 
excited  a  wish  among  the  mercantile  conmiunity  to  enter  moie  largely 
upon  that  branch  of  traffic.  As  early  as  1691  an  association  of  its 
enemies  had  been  formed,  which,  although  it  was  not  chartered,  was 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  now  Company,  and  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  request  from  the  Parliament  to  the  King  that  he  would 
give  the  old  Company  the  three  years'  notice  of  the  withdrawal  of  its 
charter  which  was  legally  required.  An  accidental  illegality  had  in 
fact  just  then  invalidated  the  charter.  It  was  to  procure  its  restora- 
tion that,  in  1693,  Cook,  to  whom  Child  had  now  relinquished  much 
of  his  authority^  had  so  lavishly  expended  the  secret  service  money, 
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•ome  of  whicli  had  been  traced  to  Caermartlien.  His  bribery  was 
saoeessfiiL  The'charter  was  renewed  by  the  King,  but  the  Parliunent, 
it  the  instigation  of  the  new  Company,  took  a  different  view  of  the 
question,  and  declared  that  every  man  had  a  right  to  trade,  unless 
debarred  by  Act  of  Parliament  This  declaration  of  the  limits  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  Crown  in  matters  of  trade  William  could 
not  ventuie  to  oppose.  From  that  time  onwards,  therefore,  the  trade 
had  been  legally  free,  but  the  power  of  the  Company  had  been  so 
great  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  its  conduct  so  oppressive,  that  it  had 
been  impossible  for  free  traders  to  carry  on  their  business  with  any 
success.  Again,  in  1698,  the  question  was  strongly  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  and  again  the  old  Company  found  strong 
supporters  in  the  Tory  party,  while  the  Whigs  upheld  the  demands 
of  those  who  wished  to  participate  in  its  advantages.  There  was  a 
division  in  the  views  of  the  opponents  of  the  Company.  Some  were 
eager  for  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  while  others  joined  in  the  general 
feeling  of  the  nation,  that,  although  the  present  monopoly  was  a  bad 
one,  some  sort  of  restriction  was  still  necessary.  It  was  understood 
that  to  advance  money  to  Government  was  the  surest  way  to  obtain 
its  support,  and  the  old  Company  offered  ;£700,000,  at  four  per  cent., 
as  the  price  of  the  renewal  of  its  charter.  But  Montague,  anxious  for 
money  to  relieve  the  embarrassments  of  the  Government,  anxious  tu 
establish  a  second  great  Whig  society  of  capitalists,  who  FomatioB  of 
would  support  him  as  the  Bank  had  already  done,  be-  SSSTocmSMv; 
lieved  that  he  saw  Ms  way  to  gaining  those  ends  by  ^ms* 
opposing  the  Company,  and  brought  forward  a  plan  by  which  he 
lioped  to  secure  the  support  of  both  sections  of  its  opponents.  He 
soggested  the  formation  of  a  company,  to  be  called  the  General 
Company,  and  proposed  that  a  loan  of  £2,000,000,  at  eight  per  cent, 
ihould  be  advanced  to  Government,  and  that  the  subscribers  should 
leoeive  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade,  but  be  free  from  the 
obligation  of  trading  as  a  joint-stock  society,  unless  they  should 
afterwards  wish  it.  He  carried  the  Bill  for  its  formation  through 
Parliament,  and,  in  spite  of  the  forebodings  of  his  enemies,  found 
that  the  immense  sum  which  had  been  promised  was  readily  sub- 
scribed in  two  or  three  days.  The  Bill  was  carried  on  the  drd  of 
September,  but,  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month,  the  greater  part  of  the 
mbscribers  declared  their  desire  to  become  a  jointnstock  company, 
which  was  therefore  chartered  by  Act  of  Parlisment  by  the  title  ot 
the  English  Company  trading  to  the  East  Indies.  T\i^  cftroLijES^^ 
b^ween  the  tcmpamea  was  found  to  be  so  destoractive  V>  Tii^t^^*^ 
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trade,  that,  in  1702,  anangements  for  their  tinion  were  made.  A 
fi«  two  ooB-  <^Q^™oii  court  of  managers  was  established,  their  stocks 
equalized,  and  trade  carried  on  under  the  name  of  the 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East 
Indies.  But  each  company  still  traded  with  its  own  separate  stock. 
Many  inconveniences  still  attended  this  division  of  interests,  and  at 
last,  in  1708,  upon  the  award  of  Lord  Qodolphin,  a  final  and  com- 
plete union  was  made ;  and,  as  the  separate  adventurers  who  had  not 
joined  either  company  were  bought  out,  the  monopoly  again  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  great  United  Company.  But  though  his  plan  was 
thus  ultimately  a  failure,  for  the  moment  Montague  had  all  the 
credit  of  another  great  financial  triumph,  and  the  Whig  party  might 
reasonably  expect  that,  in  spite  of  the  one  single  defeat  with  regard 
to  the  standing  army,  their  position  would  be  as  good  in  the  new 
Parliament  as  it  had  been  in  that  which  was  just  closing. 
Meanwhile  the  King's  personal  attention  had  been  as  usual  directed 
'I  atfcMi-   rather  to  foreign  than  to  home  politics.    The  great  ques- 


SmTsSS^^  *®    tion  which  at  once  occupied  the  minds  of  diplomatists 


after  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  was  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  It  seemed  very  improbable  that  Charles  II., 
A  miserable  hypochondriac,  should  live  much  longer.  At  his  death 
there  threatened  to  be  a  general  scramble  for  his  vast  possessions. 
Early  in  the  year,  an  embassy  of  unusual  grandeur  had  attended 
Portland  to  France.  The  question  had  been  there  opened,  and  a 
corresponding  French  embassy  under  Tallard  had  subsequently  and 
with  the  same  object  been  sent  to  London.  On  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  the  scene  of  negotiation  was  transferred  to  Holland.  The 
question  was  one  of  great  intricacy  and  difficulty.^    It  was  not  easy 
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to  point  out  the  Intimate  saccessor,  even  had  it  been  possible  to 
allow  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  pass  unbroken  into  the  hands  of  any 
of  the  claimants.    The  eldest  of  Charles's  sisters  had  maiiied  Lonis 
XIY.,  a  younger  sister  had  married  Leopold  of  G^ermany.    Leopold 
was  himself  Charles's  first  consin,  grandson  of  Philip  IIL    Li  direct 
descent^  therefore,  the  Danphin  stood  next  to  the  Spanish  king. 
Next  to  him  came  the  ofiispring  of  Leopold's  first  marriage  with  the 
Spanish  Princess,  namely,  the  Electress  of  Bavaria,  but  she  gave  over 
her  right  to  her  son,  the  Electoral  Prince.    The  third  in  order  was 
the  Emperor  Leopold.    But  the  marriage  of  the  Lifanta  with  Louis 
had  been  accompanied  by  a  formal  renunciation  of  her  rights,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Cortes.    The  marriage  of  the  second  Princess  with 
Leopold  had  been  attended  by  a  similar  renunciation,  not  sanctioned 
by  the  Cortes.    The  marriage  of  Leopold's  mother  with  the  Emperor 
had  been  attended  by  no  renunciation  at  alL    Thus,  if  the  renuncia- 
tionfl  were  valid,  the  claims  in  accordance  with  them  came  in  exactly 
the  opposite  order  to  the  claims  by  order  of  descent    But  the  change 
in  the  balance  of  Europe  involved  in  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  of  a  prince  of  either  the  imperial  house  of  Germany  or  the 
r^^  house  of  France  was  of  far  graver  importance  than  the  mere 
legal  rights  to  the  throne.     Both  Leopold  and  the  Dauphin,  conscious 
that  Europe  would  not  submit  to  their  acquiring  Spain  for  them- 
selves,  had  handed  on  their  claims  to  representatives,  who  might  be 
eoosideied  as  comparatively  harmless.    Leopold  had  substituted  for 
himself  the  Archduke  Charles,  his  son  by  a  second  marriage,  the 
Dauphin  his  second  son  Philip.    But,  in  spite  of  this  azrangement, 
France,  England  and  Holland  had  considered  it  dangerous  that  the 
Spanish  dominions  should  pass  entire  into  the  hands  of  either  of  th^ 
claimants,  and  the  negotiations  of  this  year  were  directed  to  form- 
ing a  plan  for  dividing  them  with  some  sort  of  equality  among  the 
three.    The  product  of  these  negotiations  was  the  First  nnttwtitioB 
Partition  Treaty,  definitively  signed  at  the  Hague  on  *~^' 
the  11th  of  October.    By  this  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  dominions- 
Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands — was  to  pass  to  the  least 
powerful  of  the  three  claimants,  the  Electoral  Prince.    Prance  was  to 
receive  Guipuscoa  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  the  Two  Sicilies ;  the 
Austrian  competitor  was  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Milanese.    The 
treaty  had  been  arranged  as  quietly  as  possible,  but  the  republican 
institutions  of  Holland  were  not  favourable  to  secresy.    Bumouis  of 
what  had  been  done  reached  Spain.    The  desire  of  til^  ^&ix^^  vk^ 
the  Castilians  was  iojxreserve  at  aJl  hazanis  the  integrity  oitbe'Eaca^ 
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Charles  was  therefore  persuaded  to  make  a  will,  and  to  declare  that 
candidate  whom  France  and  England  seemed  most  to  fayonr,  namely, 
the  Electoral  Prince,  heir  to  his  whole  dominions ;  and  thus  for  a 
time  the  matter  rested. 

Having  thus  temporarily  settled  his  position  ahroad,  William  re- 
HtwPftrtUacBft.  ^™®d  ^  England  with  the  hope  of  a  peacefcd  session. 
The  hope  was  singularly  falsified  by  the  event    The  great 


Whig  party,  so  noble  and  united  in  adversity,  had  fallen 
to  pieces,  and  a  Tory  reaction  begun.  The  greatness  and  success  of  its 
measures  had  left  room  for  Action.  The  unpopularity  both  of 
William  and  Montague  afforded  opportunity  for  the  attacks  of 
malcontents.  On  the  assembling  of  Parliament  after  the  new 
elections  (Dec.  6,  1698),  it  became  evident  that  a  large  number  of 
unknown  men  who  had  been  elected,  although  nominally  Whigs, 
intended  to  make  common  cause  with  the  extreme  Tories,  and  that 
ThMQamxrj  ^^  United  faction,  under  the  title  of  the  Country 
'■^-  Party,  would  form  an  opposition  against  the  Crown. 

The  last  session  had  already  marked  out  the  lines  this  opposition 
would  take.  The  points  at  issue  would  be  the  maintenance  of  the 
army,  the  distribution  of  Crown  grants,  and  the  conduct  of  individual 
members  of  the  ministry.  On  the  first  of  these  points  the  King  did 
not  act  wisely.  Unable  to  understand  the  insular  politics  in  favour 
with  the  English,  he  insisted  that  the  ministry  should  propose  a 
standing  army  of  20,000  men.  Afraid  to  introduce  a  Bill  which  they 
knew  they  could  not  carry,  the  ministry  suffered  the  initiative  to  slip 
from  their  grasp,  and  a  private  individual  was  allowed  to  propose  that 
the  number  of  troops  should  be  further  lessened  to  7000,  and  that  all 
those  7000  should  be  bom  Englishmen.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
DinkUua  of  tb«  ministry  the  Bill  was  carried,  and  William  found  him- 
nvteh  giurdi.  gelf  compelled  to  order  the  departure  of  his  favourite 
Dutch  guards.  Hurt  to  the  quick,  he  seriously  formed  the  intention 
of  quitting  England.  He  even  drew  up  his  farewell  speech,  and  was 
only  moved  to  remain  by  the  earnest  prayers  of  Somers  and  by  his 
own  returning  wisdom. 

Assured  of  their  majority,  the  Opposition  proceeded  to  attack  the 
late  ministry.  Their  favourite  object  was  Montague,  who  had  laid 
himself  open  to  their  assaults  by  the  pride  and  luxury  which  he  had 
exhibited  in  his  good  fortune,  and  still  more  by  the  indecent  rapacity 
fn'fh  which  he  seized  on  the  valuable  place  of  the  Auditorship  of  the 
Exchequer,  worth  at  least  £4000  a  year  ;  this  \i^  "p\acftd  in  the  hands 
of  luB  brother,  to  be  held  until  he  should  want  it.    1\ift  uciX  N\<c^3asl 
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was  Busselly  Lord  Orford,  whose  admiDistratLon  only  escaped  censure 
by  a  single  vote.  And  before  the  session  closed,  the  third  point, 
that  of  grants  of  Crown  lands,  was  touched  upon  in  a  way  which  pro- 
duced much  after  disaster.  The  method  used  on  this  occasion 
illustrates  a  point  deserving  of  notice.  The  Revolution  had  placed 
the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  Parliament ;  but  Bivairy  iMtv«« 
Parliament  itself  consists  of  two  elements,  of  two  Houses  •*•  **•  Hoawi. 
drawn  &om  different  classes.  Besides  the  general  party  struggles, 
besides  the  frequent  contests  between  King  and  Parliament,  and 
subsequently  between  Parliament  and  people,  there  was  therefore  a 
class  rivalry  between  the  two  Houses,  which  had  shown  itself  already 
on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  reign,  and  was  rendered  more 
prominent  now  by  the  fact  that  the  party  feeling  in  the  Upper  House 
was  on  the  whole  decidedly  Whig.  The  weapon  which  the  Ck)mmons 
intended  to  use  in  this  strife  was  their  exclusive  right  of  introducing 
money  Bills.  Those  Bills  the  Upper  House  had  the  power  of 
rejecting  entire,  but  not  of  amending.  The  C!ommons  now  "  tacked  " 
or  appended  to  the  Bill  for  the  Land  Tax  a  clause  appointing  seven 
Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  forfeited  land 
in  Ireland  had  been  granted  out.  This  obnoxious  clause  the  Lords 
were  compelled  to  pass,  or  to  reject  the  Bill  entirely,  and  thus 
stop  the  supplies.  Though  keenly  feeUng  the  coercion  put  upon 
them,  by  a  plan  which  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Upper  House 
had  not  the  good  feeling  of  the  nation  and  the  strength  of  popular 
opinion  ultimately  compelled  the  Commons  to  abandon  it,  the  Lords 
passed  the  Bill,  feeling  probably  that  the  present  occasion  was  scarcely 
important  enough  for  a  great  constitutional  struggle.  The  Money 
Bill  having  been  passed,  the  King,  in  some  anger,  prorogued  the 
Parliament  (May  4). 

As  usual,  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  William  withdrew  to 
Holland,  a  habit  which,  now  that  the  war  no  longer  necessitated  his 
presence  there,  increased  his  unpopularity  in  England,  and  the 
session  of  Parliament  which  he  returned  to  meet  in  November  1699 
was  still  more  stormy  than  the  last 

The  discontent  in  England  was  backed  up  by  more  serious  dis- 
content in  Scotland.    The  whole  of  that  nation  might  ne  DMUa 
be  now  reckoned  among  the  enemies  of  the  Court.    For,  •<*•»•• 
during  the  recess,  on  the  5th  of  October,  certain  news  \iQA  T^a^^^*^^ 
England  of  the  £aUare  of  the  great  Darien  scheme,  and  \ii^  coxci'^'^^fc 
degtractioB  of  tboee  wild  hopes  of  wealth  and  greatneaa'wbi'^^^^ 
If0ea£fr  the  last  fouryeaxB  buoying  up  the  Scotch  nataoiu    ^^^^ 
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the  8tme  man  whoee  scheme  for  the  Bank  of  England  had  in  the 
hands  of  Montague  proved  so  snccessfol,  was  the  onginator  of  this 
disastrous  project  He  had  persuaded  himself  that  the  natural 
wealth  of  a  country  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  proeperily.  The 
commercial  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  and  Venice  and  Holland  in 
modem  times,  had  risen  to  greatness  and  wealth  without  any  terri- 
torial possessions  of  importance.  He  believed  that  he  could  repro- 
duce tiiis  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  Scotland.  The  scheme  of 
Columbus  had  been  to  introduce  the  wealth  of  the  East  by  a  short 
and  direct  route  into  Europe,  and  thus  to  destroy  the  traffic  of  the 
Venetians.  He  had  found  his  plan  thwarted  by  Uie  interposition  of 
America ;  and  the  discovery  of  a  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  had  turned  all  men's  attention  in  that  direction,  and  had 
been  the  great  source  of  wealth  both  to  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese. 
But  the  plan  of  Columbus  had  never  been  quite  forgotten,  and 
Paterson  now  thought  to  renew  it  by  establishing  a  line  of  communi- 
cation across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  The  Scotch  were  to  colonize  and 
occupy  the  isthmus,  which  would  become,  in  the  view  of  the  projector, 
the  great  emporium  of  the  whole  Eastern  trade.  Although  he  did 
not  explain  the  details  of.  his  scheme,  it  was  listened  to  with  enthu- 
siasm by  his  fellow-countrymen  ;  and  in  1695,  an  extraordinary  Act 
passed  the  Scotch  Parliament,  and  received  the  assent  of  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner,  authorismg  the  formation  of  a  Corporation, 
half  the  capital  of  which  was  to  be  held  by  Scotchmen,  with  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  for  thirty-one 
years.  With  the  exception  of  foreign  sugar  and  tobacco,  all  its 
imports  were  to  be  duty  free.  Every  servant  of  the  Company  was 
free  from  imprisonment  and  arrest.  The  Company  was  authorized 
to  take  possession  of  unoccupied  territories  and  exercise  legal  rights, 
and  the  King  promised  to  obtain  satisfaction  at  the  public  charge 
if  foreign  powers  assaulted  it.  Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
^00,000  and  upwards  were  speedily  forthcoming,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Company  established  itself  in  London.  There,  however,  the 
absurdities  of  the  plan  were  at  once  discovered,  and  it  met  with  a 
very  cold  reception.  Any  colony,  to  be  useful,  must  be  either  in 
America  or  in  the  Spice  Islands  ;  now  interference  in  America  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  Spain,  nor  would  Holland  look  on  quietly  at  the 
occupation  of  the  Spice  Islands  ;  a  maritime  war  was  in  fact  inevit- 
able/  Scotland,  fling!.e-handed,  could  iwarcely  hope  to  wirry  on  such  a 
frai;  and  England  would  almost  infallibly  be  drawn  m\o\\.,Mi^>i)bi'&Q^ 
belmlfof  a  Company  which,  by  changing  ^otVam^mtiO  atcft^^i^^ 
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would  yiitaally  make  it  an  enonnons  centre  for  smuggling  to  the 

extreme  detriment  of  English  trade.    The  attention  of  the  King  was 

drawn  to  the  subject    He  expressed  his  entire  disapprobation  of  the 

scheme^  and  dismissed  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary  \ 

bat  the  law  was  made  and  could  not  be  rescinded.    In  1698,  in  the 

midflt  of  wild  enthusiasm,  1200  colonists  set  out  from  Leifli,  with 

PateiBon  among  them,  and  reached  Darien  in  safety,  and  there 

establisihed  their  colony,  but  almost  immediately  came  into  contact 

with  the  neighbouring  Spanish  governor,  and  the  inevitable  war  began. 

At  fiiBty  however,  the  reports  were  fftvourable,  and  in  the  following 

year  a  new  armament  of  four  ships  and  1800  colonists  left  Scotland 

for  Caledonia,  as  the  new  settlement  was  called.    They  had  not 

been  gone  long  before  news  arrived  at  New  York  that  the  colony  no 

longer  exiBted,  and  that  the  wretched  remnant  of  its  inhabitants  had 

sought  refuge  in  New  England.    In  fact,  the  climate  had  proved 

eminently  unhealthy,  in  spite  of  the  assertions  of  Peterson.    Pro- 

visionB  had  failed,  and,  worn  out  and  enfeebled,  the  colonists,  feeling 

themselves  entirely  unable  to  repeU  the  assaults  of  Spain,  determined 

to  withdraw.    After  miserable  suffering,  a  few  of  them  reached  New 

York,  and  the  second  expedition  arrived  in  Caledonia  to  find  only 

uninhabited  ruins.    They  determined  upon  reoccupying  these,  rebuilt 

the  fort,  and  during  the  few  healthy  months  continued,  though  with 

heavy  losses,  to  carry  out  their  operations.      But  before  long  a 

Spanish  fleet  appeared  before  the  town,  and  an  army,  marching  across 

the  isthmus  from  Panama,  blockaded  it  on  the  land  side.    Resistance 

was  impossible.    Already  300  of  the  new-comers  had  died,  the 

mrvivors  promised  to  depart  within  a  fortnight,  and  on  the  11th 

of  April  left  the  colony  for  ever.    The  disaster  was  regarded  by  the 

Scotch  as  a  national  injury  on  the  part  of  England.    The  Company 

had  throughout  excited  great  anger  in  the  Southern  kingdom ;  the 

colonial  governors  had  done  all  they  could  to  discourage  the  colony 

when  it  arrived,  and  the  Scotch  were  ready  to  trace  this  opposition  to 

national  jealousy, — ^to  attribute  it  even  to  William's  partiality  for  his 

Datch  subjects,  whose  trade  might  have  been  injured.    In  truth,  the 

whole  business  was  a  proof,  as  William  pointed  out  to  the  House  of 

Lords,  of  the  difficulty  of  managing  two  countries  with  different 

inteieets  xmder  one  Ch:own,  and  the  necessity  of  a  cloaei  xnnfcm. 

between  the  nations. 

It  was  tbiw,  supported  by  the  discontent  of  Scotland,  thai  \lie  tmH- 

eantentB  of  Parliament  reaumed  the  question  of  the  man-   «««  rti^i—^ 

agement  of  the  royal  property.    After  a  fruitless  attack   ■•t.*^^*^ 
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npon  Somen,  who  had  indeed  received  a  grant,  but  one  against  which 
no  reasonable  complaint  could  be  made,  they  proceeded  to  follow  up 
the  work  of  the  last  session,  and  to  act  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  seven  Commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  tacked  clause 
of  the  preceding  session.  The  Crown  lands  had  been  constantly  dealt 
iHflhftirteite  ^^  according  to  the  King's  pleasure,  without  parlia- 
mentary interference.  In  early  times,  however,  they  had 
been  regarded  as  a  trust  Parliament  had  frequently  demanded  that 
the  King  should  live  upon  his  own  revenues,  and  Acts  for  the  resump- 
tion of  grants  had  been  passed,  the  last  being  that  immediately  follow- 
ing the  battle  of  Bosworth.  Since  then  the  gift  of  the  Crown  had  been 
considered  a  perfectly  sound  title.  Whatever  dislike,  therefore,  Wil- 
liam's lavish  grants  to  his  Dutch  favourites  had  excited,  there  would 
have  been  very  great  difficulty  in  calling  in  question  his  right  to  make 
themu  The  use  to  which  the  forfeited  lands  which  had  fallen  into  Wil- 
liam's hands  after  the  Pacification  of  Limerick  had  been  put  was  more 
open  to  objection.  A  Bill  ordering  them  to  be  applied  to  the  public 
service  had  been  interrupted  and  left  incomplete,  and  the  King  had 
promised  that  the  Commons  should  have  another  opportunity  of 
considering  the  question.  As  they  had  since  taken  no  steps  in  the 
matter,  he  seems  to  have  considered  himself  free  to  act  as  he  pleased. 
Of  the  forfeited  lands,  which  amounted  to  about  1,700,000  acres,  a 
fourth  had  been  restored  to  its  ancient  possessors,  according  to  the 
Limerick  Pacification.  Some  of  the  rest  had  been  mercifully  given 
back  to  Irishmen,  some  to  men  like  Ginkel  and  Galway,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  Irish  wars,  but  by  far  the  larger 
portion  had  fallen  to  the  King's  personal  friends,  such  as  Woodstock, 
the  eldest  son  of  Portland,  and  Keppel,  Lord  Albemarle.  The  Com- 
mission could  not  arrive  at  unanimity,  and  sent  up  two  reports.  But 
that  of  the  majority,  which  was  very  hostile  to  Government,  was 
alone  accepted  by  the  Commons.  It  ridiculously  over-estimated  the 
grants  at  a  sum  of  ;£2,600,000,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  that 
very  undue  leniency  had  been  shown  to  the  Irish.  Had  these  grants 
not  been  made,  and  the  confiscations  properly  exacted,  much  of  the 
present  heavy  taxation,  they  said,  might  have  been  spared.  The 
BMwnotioB  CoDomons,  longing  to  be  free  from  taxes  and  hating  the 
BuipMsed.  Dutch  favourites,  took  up  the  matter  Tvith  factious 
^^  •  *  warmth,  and  the  Resumption  Bill  was  passed,  vesting 
all  the  forfeited  Jands  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  offering  large 
rewards  to  Informeis  who  would  point  out  lands  Y.\i\Oa.  ou^V.  \^  Wve 
^een  con/Sscated,     They  even,  with  palpable  \i\^\x?X.\c^,  moVw^viji  Va. 
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their  inquiry  lands  which  had  never  been  forfeited.    Expecting 
opposition  from  the  Upper  House,  they  again  tacked  this  Bill  to  the 
Land  Tax  BilL    The  Lords  now  determined  upon  a  struggle.    Little 
as  they  liked  the  Dutch  favourites,  they  could  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  thus  overridden.    Their  opposition  was,  however,  unsuccessful ; 
the  nation  felt  with  the  Commons,  and  foreign  affairs  had  reached 
a  crisis  which  rendered  peace  at  home  necessary  to  the  King.    The 
quarrel  was  pressed  so  far  as  to  threaten  a  complete  breach  between 
the  Houses,  and  a  fatal  blow  to  the  (Constitution.  By  the  p^rtiMMBi 
influence  of  the  King  the  Lords  were  induced  to  yield,  and  prorogvad. 
the  triumphant  Conamons  were  passing  to  fresh  assaults  ^'***  ^  "**' 
an  the  Eing*s  friends,  when,  having  passed  the  Land  Tax  Bill  and  thus 
Bupplied  himself  with  money,  William  suddenly  prorogued  the  Houses. 
The  necessity  which  had  driven  him  to  this  step  was  the  reopening 
of  the  question  of  the  Spanish  succession.     In  January  1699  the 
Electoral  Prince  had  died.    The  whole  question  thus  assumed  a  new 
ihape,  and  William's  undivided  attention  was  required.     For  the 
aame  reason,  probably,  and  to  allay  the  opposition  in  the  House, 
he  thought  it  necessary    to  remove  Somers  from  office,  and  to 
place  the  Qreat  Seal  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Nathan  Wright.    The 
Second   Partition  Treaty,  which  the  King  was  now  engaged  in 
arranging,  was  such  as  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  death  of  the 
third  claimant    The  bulk  of  the  Spanish  dominions  bmoiui  Partttiw 
was  now  to  be  given  to  the  Archduke.    It  was  to  him  '*^*y- 
that  now  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands  were  assigned,  while 
Milan,  which  had  formerly  fallen  to  his  share,  was  to  be  transferred 
to  France,  to  be  ultimately  exchanged  for  Lorraine,  a  German  fief, 
Teiy  important  to  round  off  the  French  dominions.    But  again  these 
anangements  were  upset     Portocarrero,  the  Spanish  minister,  was  in 
the  French  interest,  and  supported  by  Harcourt,  the  ablest  French 
diplomatist    By  playing  upon  national  feeling,  which  was  strong 
against  any  partition,  these  statesmen  excited  the  anger  of  the  Span- 
itfds  against  William,  who  had  already  incurred  their  enmity  by  Iuf 
fancied  support  of  the  Darien  scheme ;  and  Charles  was  at  length 
impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  another  will.     The 
events  of  the  late  session  had  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  William  was 
not  really  master  of  England,  while  the  visible  greatness  of  Ftantei 
•eemed  to  afford  the  best  chance  of  keeping  tho  Spanish  monax^^ 
uodivided;  tb^  trJU  was  therefore  made  in  favour  of  the  "Daaig>Vax^* 
aaa  Philip,  Vuke  of  Anjoa,  who  was  Jeclared  heir  to  the  ^\ioVft  ol 
the  Spanish  domJnions.      The  treaty   ^vaa   not   well  received  w 
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England  While  one  party  clamoured  that  too  much  was  given  1 
France,  another  complained  of  the  injustice  of  forestalling  the  wiah< 
of  the  Spanish  people,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  anger  at  tl 
secresy  with  which  the  treaty  had  been  arranged,  a  treaty  whic 
might  easily  draw  England  into  a  foreign  war,  and  which  had  bee 
concluded  entirely  without  consulting  Parliament  This  ang< 
reached  its  highest  point  when,  in  November,  the  King  of  Spain  diet 
and  Louis,  in  defiance  of  all  his  treaties,  accepted  his  grandson's  grei 
inheritance.  William  had  determined  that  the  whole  responsibilil 
should  lie  with  himself,  trusting  in  his  own  diplomatic  skill ;  he  hfi 
been  beaten  at  his  own  arts,  and  his  great  treaty  was  absolutely  uselea 
In  fact,  there  was  no  time  when  the  King  had  been  so  unpopuL 
wmum'i  or  his  enemies  so  strong.    Nearly  every  class,  except  h 

«»p»»«iiMtty«  own  immediate  followers  among  the  Whigs,  were  aliei 
ated  from  him ;  the  mass  of  the  people  had  suffered  from  heavy  tax 
tion,  the  nobles  were  sore  at  the  unwise  preference  given  to  foreigner 
the  whole  nation  shared  in  this  feeling,  and  disliked  his  constaj 
absences  from  home ;  the  scandal  of  the  Irish  forfeitures  had  ju 
been  brought  to  light ;  the  country  gentry  remembered  with  ang 
the  failure  of  their  Land  Bank,  and  saw  with  envy  the  increasii 
importance  of  the  moneyed  interest.  One  thing  was  plain,  th: 
nothing  could  be  done  with  a  Parliament  so  adverse  as  the  last,  wil 
New  BiBiftiy.  A  ministry  so  powerless  as  the  late  holders  of  power  hi 
Dm.  iToo.  proved.  WiUiam  therefore  dissolved  the  ParHamen 
summoning  a  new  one  for  the  following  February ;  and,  freeing  hin 
self  from  the  old  ministry,  called  to  his  councils  Rochester,  the  la' 
Queen's  uncle  and  the  head  of  the  High  Church  Tories,  with  Gk>dolphJ 
and  Sir  Charles  Hedges.  For  the  present  his  only  hope  lay  in  the  po 
sibility  of  a  general  European  war ;  of  this  as  yet  there  was  but  litt 
sign.  Austria  had  indeed  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  King  • 
Spain,  and  withdrawn  its  ambassador  from  Madrid,  but  in  oth< 
countries  it  seemed  as  if  the  will  of  the  late  Spanish  King  would  1 
qiiietly  accepted.  William  himself  could  do  nothing,  and  for  tl 
time  was  compelled  to  submit.  His  new  ministry  entreated  him  ' 
McwFariiABMBk  acknowledge  Philip;  his  Parliament  showed  no  di 
Feb.  1701.  position  to  support  him  in  any  hostile  steps  again 

France.  Two  questions  which  he  placed  before  them  in  his  openii 
speech  were,  the  succession  of  the  throne  of  England,  the  settleme: 
to  which  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  late  death  of  the  Dul 
of  Gloucester,  the  young  son  of  the  Princess  Anne  (July  29,  170( 
and  the  position  which  England  should  assume  in  the  face  of  tl 
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altered  aspect  of  European  politics.  It  was  in  vain,  upon  this  latter 
pointy  that  lie  attempted  to  urge  them  to  eneigy.  The  King  of  Fiance 
had  diiyen  the  Dutch  to  acknowledge  Philip,  by  suddenly  entering 
the  Low  Countries,  and  capturing  16,000  of  tiieir  troops  who  had  been 
intended  to  garrison  the  barrier  fortresses.  William  and  the  Dutch 
States  had  in  vain  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
and  the  sunender  of  the  strongholds.  But  even  this  act  of  aggres- 
nan  did  not  arouse  the  Parliament  to  energy.  They  acknowledged 
the  obligations  of  England  under  the  Treaty  of  1677,  and  promised  to 
aend  ■nceours  to  the  Dutch,  but  there  seemed  no  immediate  prospect 
of  anj  grants  for  the  purpose.  Nor  was  the  other  point  much  more 
riganmaly  prosecuted.  A  Bill  of  Succession  was  indeed 
produced,  bnt  nearly  every  clause  seem^  evidently  aimed 
agunat  the  King's  fonner  conduct  The  new  sovereign  was  not  to 
leave  the  kingdom  without  leave  of  Parliament;  no  person  not 
a  bogm  Englishman  was  to  be  capable  of  holding  any  position  of 
tniaty  or  of  receiving  any  grant  j^m  the  Crown.  England  was  not 
to  be  engaged  in  war  for  the  defence  of  any  dominions  not  belonging 
to  the  Crown  of  England.  All  matters  relating  to  the  Gk)vemment 
were  to  be  transacted  in  the  Privy  Coimcil,  and  countersigned  by  such 
members  of  that  body  as  should  advise  or  consent  to  them.  Having 
thus  aeeored,  as  they  thought,  the  insular  position  of  England,  the 
Hooae  proceeded  to  settle  the  succession  upon  the  Electress  Sophia  of 
Hanorer.  Thus,  though  the  Protestant  succession  was  secured,  a 
Bill  which  William  had  hoped  would  be  a  singular  expression  of 
popolaT  sympathy  with  his  own  efforts  was  in  fact  a  vote  of  censure 
on  many  of  the  acts  of  his  reign. 

While  public  business  was  thus  proceeding  languidly,  the  whole 
enagy  of  the  House  was  directed  against  the  old  Whig   j^-^-w^-^-u 
kadera  and  against  the  House  of  Lords.     Impeach-  afabuttbt 
aenta  were  hurried  on  against  Lord  Portland,  Lord  ^^''^ 
Oikatd^  Lord  Somers,  and  Montague,  who  had  now  become  Lord 
TTMlifrn'T,      Against  each  of  these  the  main  charge  was  the  share 
they  had  taken  in  the  Partition  treaties.     But,  in  the  case  of 
Portland  and  Montague,  there  were  additional  charges  in  refer- 
ence to   the  grants  and  dilapidations  of  the  royal  revenue,  for 
iHbieh  they  were  said  to  be  answerable;   while   against  Somers 
and  Orford  was  alleged  a  ridiculous  story  concerning  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  notorious  exploits  of  Captain  Kidd.    This  man  had 
bm  aent  oat  by  private  entci-prise  to  destroy  piracy  in  the  Indian  ^edb, 
and  had  there  himself  turned  pirate.    Both  Somers  and  OrforiSL  \«k 
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BubBcribed  to  tbe  original  enterpiise.  Somen,  as  Cbancellar,  bad 
sealed  Eidd's  commission.  It  was  now  ridiculously  suggested  that 
they  had  all  along  known  of  his  piratical  intentions.  But,  while 
sending  up  these  impeachments,  the  Commons  felt  absolutely  certain 
that  the  Whig  majority  of  the  Lords  would  at  once  acquit  their 
victims,  for  it  was  well  understood  that  the  measure  Was  not  one  of 
justice  but  one  of  faction ;  they  therefore  passed  an  unjustifiable 
address  to  the  King,  praying  him  to  dismiss  the  four  Peers  from  his 
Council,  even  before  the  impeachments  were  hesu^.  The  House  of 
Lords  produced  a  counter  address.  The  Commons  demanded  longer 
time  to  complete  their  impeachments,  but  the  Peers  were  determined 
to  bring  a  matter  on  which  their  judgment  was  in  fact  foregone  to  a 
speedy  issue,  and  had  now  both  law  and  right  on  their  side.  They 
therefore  positively  refused  to  extend  the  time,  and  the  17th  of  June 
was  fixed  for  Lord  Somers's  trial.  Westminster  Hall  was  fitted  up 
with  the  usual  preparations  for  impeachment.  The  Lords  marched  in 
all  pomp  to  their  judgment-seat  The  Commons,  declaring  they  had 
been  denied  justice,  refused  to  appear.  There  were  no  accusers,  and 
Somers  was  declared  acquitted. 

But  many  signs  had  begun  to  show  themselves  in  the  countrj' 
which  induced  William  to  believe  that  the  popular  opinion  was 
turning,  and  he  ventured  to  put  an  end  to  the  very  dangerous  fight 
The  xentiih  between  the  Houses  by  a  prorogation  (June  24),  What 
Pettttoa.  ia  known  as  the  Kentish  Petition  was  the  great  sign  of 

this  changed  feeling.  This  petition  had  been  sent  up  by  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Kent.  It  hinted  that  pubHc  business  had  been 
neglected,  and  the  pursuit  of  personal  vengeance  substituted,  and 
humbly  deprecated  the  least  mistrust  of  the  King,  and  implored  the 
House  to  give  effect  to  its  loyal  addresses  by  turning  them  into 
Bills  of  supply.  So  arbitrary  was  the  House  of  Commons  at  this 
time  in  the  assertion  of  its  privilege,  that  it  was  only  by  consenting 
to  remain  outside  the  House,  and  be  personally  answerable  for 
their  document,  that  the  five  gentlemen  who  brought  up  this  petition 
were  able  to  get  it  presented  at  all  (May  8).  It  raised  a  storm  of 
anger,  was  voted  scandalous,  infamous  and  seditious,  and  the  five 
gentlemen  were  dismissed  to  prison.  But  their  cause  was  taken  up 
by  the  whole  Liberal  party,  and  the  desires  expressed  in  the  petition 
were  brought  before  the  public  in  much  more  forcible  language  in  a 
The  Legioa  memorial  written  by  Defoe,  and  called  from  its  signature 
MemoriAL  « >p|^g  Legion  MemoriaL"    This  expression  of  opinion 

coulA  not  but  have  been  gratifying  to  the  King. 
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Hope  was  indeed  again  opening  before  him.  Not  only  could  be 
feel  oerlain  of  some  support^  bowever  weak,  at  borne,  bnt  tbe  per- 
sistent retention  on  tbe  part  of  Louis,  in  spite  of  all  ^eir  clamours, 
of  the  Dutch  barrier  fortresses  and  tbe  15,000  troops  be  bad  captured 
bad  begun  to  rouse  tbe  war  spirit  of  that  people.  Left  more  free  to 
act  now  that  Parliament  was  prorogued,  William  at  once  despatched 
10,000  troops  into  Holland,  under  command  of  Marlborough,  and 
before  long  went  thither  himself,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Qrand 
Alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  the  Emperor.  n«  onuid 
This  treaty  was  completed  in  September.  But  tbe  terms  An**»^ 
of  it  proved  surely  how  low  William's  hopes  still  were.  It  only 
declared  that  it  was  desirable  that  satisfaction  should  be  given 
to  tbe  Emperor  on  account  of  the  succession  of  Spain,  and  pledges 
given  for  the  security  of  England  and  her  allies.  It  allowed  two 
months  for  peaceful  negotiations.  After  that  time  the  contracting 
powers  pledged  themselves  to  attempt  the  recovery  by  force  of  arms 
of  Milan  for  Austria,  and  of  the  barrier  fortresses  for  Holland. 

At  this  moment  James  II.  of  England  lay  dying.   With  all  Europe 
labmitting  with  ill-dissembled  dislike  to  the  late  acqui-  D^sh  of 
iition  of  Spain  by  the  Bourbons,  and  ready  to  take  any  '»~»  °-. 
opportunity  for  disturbing  the  newly-appointed  King,  to  acknowledge, 
in  contravention  of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  the  young  Prince  of  Wales 
as  King  of  England,  was  a  step  fuU  of  danger  for  the  French  King.    It 
could  not  have  been  hidden  from  Louis,  as  it  certainly  was  not  hidden 
from  bis  ministers,  that  the  real  strength  of  his  present  position  was 
tbe  depressed  condition  of  William,  thwarted  by  his  fftctious  Parlia- 
ment; and  Louis  must  have  known  that  nothing  was  more  likely  to 
change  that  weakness  into  strength  than  a  violation  of  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick, — ^the  destruction  of  tbe  one  great  advantage  which  England 
had  gained  by  nine  years'  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.    But  the 
influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  bad  been  won  loiIs  Mkaov- 
over  to  the  interest  of  the  Stuarts,  and  a  certain  theat-  JjJj£5]J* 
rical  magnanimity  which  seldom  deserted  Louis,  proved  8«pi  li. 
stronger  than  prudence.    At  the  deathbed  of  James  he  promised  to 
uphold  the  claims  of  his  son,  and  three  daye  afterwards  the  young  Prince 
was  formally  acknowledged  by  the  whole  Court  as  King  of  England. 

No  better  news  could  have  reached  William.    Again,  as  in  tbe 
time  of  his  first  landing  in  England,  his  enemy  had  done 
more  for  him  than  any  skill  or  diplomacy  of  his  own 
eould  effect.    The  whole  nation  burst  into  a  flame.    Patriotic  esvd 
loyal  addreeses  came  pouring  in  upon  him.    Public  >K>diea  m  «^ 
parts  of  ihe  country  passed  reBolutiona  full  of  affection  for  Yam,    II 
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sabacribed  to  the  original  enterprise.  Somen,  as  Chancellary  had 
sealed  Kidd's  commission.  It  was  now  ridiculously  suggested  that 
they  had  all  along  known  of  his  piratical  intentions.  But,  while 
sending  up  these  impeachments,  the  Commons  felt  absolutely  certain 
that  the  Whig  majority  of  the  Lords  would  at  once  acquit  their 
victims,  for  it  was  weU  understood  that  the  measure  Was  not  one  of 
justice  but  one  of  faction ;  they  therefore  passed  an  unjustifiable 
address  to  the  King,  praying  him  to  dismiss  the  four  Peers  from  his 
Council,  even  before  the  impeachments  were  heard.  The  House  of 
Lords  produced  a  counter  address.  The  Commons  demanded  longer 
time  to  complete  their  impeachments,  but  the  Peers  were  determined 
to  bring  a  matter  on  which  their  judgment  was  in  fact  foregone  to  a 
speedy  issue,  and  had  now  both  law  and  right  on  their  side.  They 
therefore  positively  refused  to  extend  the  time,  and  the  17th  of  June 
was  fixed  for  Lord  Somers's  trial.  Westminster  Hall  was  fitted  up 
with  the  usual  preparations  for  impeachment.  The  Lords  marched  in 
all  pomp  to  their  judgment-seat  The  Commons,  declaring  they  had 
been  denied  justice,  refused  to  appear.  There  were  no  accusers,  and 
Somers  was  declared  acquitted. 

But  many  signs  had  begun  to  show  themselves  in  the  country 
which  induced  William  to  believe  that  the  popular  opinion  was 
turning,  and  he  ventured  to  put  an  end  to  the  very  dangerous  fight 
The  xentiih  between  the  Houses  by  a  prorogation  (June  24).  What 
Pettttoa.  ia  known  as  the  Kentish  Petition  was  the  great  sign  of 

this  changed  feeling.  This  petition  had  been  sent  up  by  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Kent.  It  hinted  that  public  business  had  been 
neglected,  and  the  pursuit  of  personal  vengeance  substituted,  and 
humbly  deprecated  the  least  mistrust  of  the  King,  and  implored  the 
House  to  give  effect  to  its  loyal  addresses  by  turning  them  into 
Bills  of  supply.  So  arbitrary  was  the  House  of  Commons  at  this 
time  in  the  assertion  of  its  privilege,  that  it  was  only  by  consenting 
to  remain  outside  the  House,  and  be  personally  answerable  for 
their  document,  that  the  five  gentlemen  who  brought  up  this  petition 
were  able  to  get  it  presented  at  all  (May  8).  It  raised  a  storm  of 
anger,  was  voted  scandalous,  infamous  and  seditious,  and  the  five 
gentlemen  were  dismissed  to  prison.  But  their  cause  was  taken  up 
by  the  whole  Liberal  party,  and  the  desires  expressed  in  the  petition 
were  brought  before  the  public  in  much  more  forcible  language  in  a 
The  Legioa  memorial  written  by  Defoe,  and  called  from  its  signature 
'••■***'**^  "  The  Legion  Memorial."    This  expression  of  opinion 

conld  not  but  have  been  gratifying  to  the  King. 
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Hope  was  indeed  again  opening  before  him.  Not  only  could  be 
feel  oerlain  of  some  support,  bowever  weak,  at  borne,  but  tbe  per- 
Bstent  retention  on  the  part  of  Louis,  in  spite  of  all  tbeir  clamours, 
of  the  Dutch  barrier  fortresses  and  tbe  15,000  troops  he  had  captured 
bad  begun  to  rouse  the  war  spirit  of  that  people.  Left  more  free  to 
act  now  that  Parliament  was  prorogued,  William  at  once  despatched 
10,000  troops  into  Holland,  under  command  of  Marlborough,  and 
before  long  went  thither  himself,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Qrand 
Alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  the  Emperor.  ^tM  onuid 
Thii  treaty  was  completed  in  September.  But  the  terms  An**»^ 
of  it  proved  surely  how  low  William's  hopes  still  were.  It  only 
dedazed  that  it  was  desirable  that  satisfaction  should  be  given 
to  the  Emperor  on  account  of  the  succession  of  Spain,  and  pledges 
given  for  the  security  of  England  and  her  allies.  It  allowed  two 
months  for  peaceful  negotiations.  After  that  time  the  contracting 
powers  pledged  themselves  to  attempt  the  recovery  by  force  of  arms 
of  Milan  for  Austria,  and  of  the  barrier  fortresses  for  Holland. 

At  this  moment  James  II.  of  England  lay  dying.   With  all  Europe 
submitting  with  ill-dissembled  dislike  to  the  late  acqui-  D^sh  of 
flition  of  Spain  by  the  Bourbons,  and  ready  to  take  any  '»~»  °-. 
opportunity  for  disturbing  the  newly-appointed  King,  to  acknowledge, 
in  eontiavention  of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  the  young  Prince  of  Wales 
as  King  of  England,  was  a  step  fuU  of  danger  for  the  French  King.    It 
could  not  have  been  hidden  from  Louis,  as  it  certainly  was  not  hidden 
from  his  ministers,  that  the  real  strength  of  his  present  position  was 
the  depressed  condition  of  William,  thwarted  by  his  fiEtctious  Parlia- 
ment; and  Louis  must  have  known  that  nothing  was  more  likely  to 
change  that  weakness  into  strength  than  a  violation  of  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick, — the  destruction  of  the  one  great  advantage  which  England 
had  gained  by  nine  years'  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.    But  the 
influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  been  won  loiIs  Mkaov- 
over  to  the  interest  of  the  Stuarts,  and  a  certain  theat-  ^^Jj^j^ar* 
rical  magnanimity  which  seldom  deserted  Louis,  proved  8«pi  li. 
Wronger  than  prudence.    At  the  deathbed  of  James  he  promised  to 
uphold  the  claims  of  his  son,  and  three  days  afterwards  the  young  Prince 
was  formally  acknowledged  by  the  whole  Court  as  King  of  England. 

No  better  news  could  have  reached  William.  Again,  as  in  the 
time  of  his  first  landing  in  England,  his  enemy  had  done 
more  for  him  than  any  skill  or  diplomacy  of  his  own 
could  effect.  The  whole  nation  burst  into  a  flame.  Patriotic  and 
loyal  addreeses  came  pouring  in  upon  him.  Public  \K)^«ft  m 
parts  of  the  country  passed  resolutionB  /nil  of  affection  tot  Yarn. 


r^^ 
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subscribed  to  tbe  original  enterpnse.  Someis,  as  Chancellory  had 
sealed  Kidd's  commission.  It  was  now  ridiculously  suggested  that 
they  had  all  along  known  of  his  piratical  intentions.  But,  while 
sending  up  these  impeachments,  the  Commons  felt  absolutely  certain 
that  the  Whig  majority  of  the  Lords  would  at  once  acquit  their 
victims,  for  it  was  well  understood  that  the  measure  Was  not  one  of 
justice  but  one  of  faction ;  they  therefore  passed  an  imjustifiablc 
address  to  the  Eling,  praying  him  to  dismiss  the  four  Peers  from  his 
Conncily  even  before  the  impeachments  were  heard.  The  House  of 
Lords  produced  a  counter  address.  The  Commons  demanded  longer 
time  to  complete  their  impeachments,  but  the  Peers  were  determined 
to  bring  a  matter  on  which  their  judgment  was  in  fact  for^^ne  to  a 
speedy  issue,  and  had  now  both  law  and  right  on  their  side.  They 
therefore  positively  refused  to  extend  the  time,  and  the  17th  of  Jime 
was  fixed  for  Lord  Somers's  trial.  Westminster  Hall  was  fitted  up 
with  the  usual  preparations  for  impeachment.  The  Lords  marched  in 
all  pomp  to  their  judgment-seat  The  Commons,  declaring  they  had 
been  denied  justice,  refused  to  appear.  There  were  no  accusers,  and 
Somers  was  declared  acquitted. 

But  many  signs  had  begun  to  show  themselves  in  the  country' 
which  induced  William  to  believe  that  the  popular  opinion  was 
turning,  and  he  ventured  to  put  an  end  to  the  very  dangerous  fight 
nw  Kentuh  between  the  Houses  by  a  prorogation  (Jime  24).  What 
p«tifcioii.  ig  known  as  the  Kentish  Petition  was  the  great  sign  of 

this  changed  feeling.  This  petition  had  been  sent  up  by  the 
Qrand  Jury  of  Kent.  It  hinted  that  public  business  had  been 
neglected,  and  the  pursuit  of  personal  vengeance  substituted,  and 
humbly  deprecated  the  least  mistrust  of  the  King,  and  implored  the 
House  to  give  effect  to  its  loyal  addresses  by  turning  them  into 
Bills  of  supply.  So  arbitrary  was  the  House  of  Commons  at  this 
time  in  the  assertion  of  its  privilege,  that  it  was  only  by  consenting 
to  remain  outside  the  House,  and  be  personally  answerable  for 
their  document,  that  the  five  gentlemen  who  brought  up  this  petition 
were  able  to  get  it  presented  at  all  (May  8).  It  raised  a  storm  of 
anger,  was  voted  scandalous,  infamous  and  seditious,  and  the  five 
gentlemen  were  dismissed  to  prison.  But  their  cause  was  taken  up 
by  the  whole  Liberal  party,  and  the  desires  expressed  in  the  petition 
were  brought  before  the  public  in  much  more  forcible  language  in  a 
Tha  LdgioB  memorial  written  by  Defoe,  and  called  from  its  signature 
MMDoriAL  « ipjjg  Legion  Memorial."    This  expression  of  opinion 

ccmi^  not  but  have  been  gratifying  to  the  King. 
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Hope  was  indeed  again  opening  before  him.  Not  only  could  he 
fed  certain  of  some  support,  however  weak,  at  home,  but  the  per- 
sistent retention  on  the  part  of  Louis,  in  spite  of  all  tiieir  clamours, 
of  tbe  Dutch  barrier  fortresses  and  the  15,000  troops  he  had  captured 
had  b^nn  to  rouse  the  war  spirit  of  that  people.  Left  more  free  to 
act  now  that  Parliament  was  prorogued,  William  at  once  despatched 
IO/KX>  troops  into  Holland,  under  command  of  Marlborough,  and 
before  long  went  thither  himself,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Grand 
Alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  the  Emperor,  n^  ^^^ 
This  treaty  was  completed  in  September.  But  the  terms  ^J>*«»^ 
of  it  proved  surely  how  low  William's  hopes  still  were.  It  only 
declaxvd  that  it  was  desirable  that  satisfaction  should  be  given 
to  the  Emperor  on  account  of  the  succession  of  Spain,  and  pledges 
given  for  the  security  of  England  and  her  allies.  It  allowed  two 
months  for  peaceful  negotiations.  After  that  time  the  contracting 
powers  pledged  themselves  to  attempt  the  recovery  by  force  of  arms 
of  Milan  for  Austria,  and  of  the  barrier  fortresses  for  Holland. 

At  this  moment  James  II.  of  England  lay  dying.   With  all  Europe 
submitting  with  ill-dissembled  dislike  to  the  late  acqui-  pmth  of 
flitian  of  Spain  by  the  Bourbons,  and  ready  to  take  any  '•"■  n*. 
opportnni^  for  disturbing  the  newly-appointed  King,  to  acknowledge, 
in  contravention  of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  the  young  Prince  of  Wales 
as  King  of  England,  was  a  step  full  of  danger  for  the  French  King.    It 
could  not  have  been  hidden  from  Louis,  as  it  certainly  was  not  hidden 
from  his  ministers,  that  the  real  strength  of  his  present  position  was 
the  depressed  condition  of  William,  thwarted  by  his  factious  Parlia- 
ment; and  Lonis  must  have  known  that  nothing  was  more  likely  to 
change  that  weakness  into  strength  than  a  violation  of  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick, — the  destruction  of  the  one  great  advantage  which  England 
bad  gained  by  nine  years'  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.    But  the 
inflnence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  been  won  Kmii  mIoow- 
over  to  the  interest  of  the  Stuarts,  and  a  certain  theat-  {jj^SSJ?* 
rical  magnanimity  which  seldom  deserted  Louis,  proved  b^p*^  is> 
stronger  than  prudence.    At  the  deathbed  of  James  he  promised  to 
uphold  the  claims  of  his  son,  and  three  daye  afterwards  the  young  Prince 
was  formally  acknowledged  by  the  whole  Court  as  King  of  England. 

Ko  better  news  could  have  reached  William.    Again,  as  in  the 
time  of  his  first  landing  in  England,  his  enemy  had  done  boum  lagiuii 
more  for  him  than  any  skill  or  diplomacy  of  his  own   ?•«•**«. 
eooid  effect.    The  whole  nation  burst  into  a  flame.    Patriotic  and 
loyal  addresses  came  pouring  in  rxpon  him.    Public  >X)6ie&  iel  «** 
parts  of  the  country  passed  resolutione  fall  of  affection  fot  "him.    ' 
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subscribed  to  the  original  enterprise.  Someis,  as  Chancellor^  had 
sealed  Eidd's  commission.  It  was  now  ridicnlousl;  suggested  that 
they  had  all  along  known  of  his  piratical  intentions.  But,  while 
sending  up  these  impeachments,  the  Commons  felt  absolutely  certain 
that  the  Whig  majority  of  the  Lords  would  at  once  acquit  their 
victims,  for  it  was  well  understood  that  the  measure  Vas  not  one  of 
justice  but  one  of  faction ;  they  therefore  passed  an  imjustifiablc 
address  to  the  King,  praying  him  to  dismiss  the  four  Peers  from  his 
Council,  even  before  the  impeachments  were  heard.  The  House  of 
Lords  produced  a  counter  address.  The  Commons  demanded  longer 
time  to  complete  their  impeachments,  but  the  Peers  were  determined 
to  bring  a  matter  on  which  their  judgment  was  in  fact  for^^ne  to  a 
speedy  issue,  and  had  now  both  law  and  right  on  their  side.  They 
therefore  positively  refused  to  extend  the  time,  and  the  17th  of  Jime 
was  fixed  for  Lord  Somers's  trial.  Westminster  Hall  was  fitted  up 
with  the  usual  preparations  for  impeachment.  The  Lords  marched  in 
all  pomp  to  their  judgment-seat  The  Commons,  declaring  they  had 
been  denied  justice,  refused  to  appear.  There  were  no  accusers,  and 
Somers  was  declared  acquitted. 

But  many  signs  had  begun  to  show  themselves  in  the  country 
which  induced  William  to  believe  that  the  popular  opinion  was 
turning,  and  he  ventured  to  put  an  end  to  the  very  dangerous  fight 
Th«  KMatub  between  the  Houses  by  a  prorogation  (Jime  24).  What 
Petition.  ig  known  as  the  Kentish  Petition  was  the  great  sign  of 

this  changed  feeling.  This  petition  had  been  sent  up  by  the 
Qrand  Jury  of  Kent.  It  hinted  that  public  business  had  been 
neglected,  and  the  pursuit  of  personal  vengeance  substituted,  and 
humbly  deprecated  the  least  mistrust  of  the  King,  and  implored  the 
House  to  give  effect  to  its  loyal  addresses  by  turning  them  into 
Bills  of  supply.  So  arbitrary  was  the  House  of  Commons  at  this 
time  in  the  assertion  of  its  privilege,  that  it  was  only  by  consenting 
to  remain  outside  the  House,  and  be  personally  answerable  for 
their  document,  that  the  five  gentlemen  who  brought  up  this  petition 
were  able  to  get  it  presented  at  all  (May  8).  It  raised  a  storm  of 
anger,  was  voted  scandalous,  infamous  and  seditious,  and  the  five 
gentlemen  were  dismissed  to  prison.  But  their  cause  was  taken  up 
by  the  whole  Liberal  party,  and  the  desires  expressed  in  the  petition 
were  brought  before  the  public  in  much  more  forcible  language  in  a 
The  L«gioB  memorial  written  by  Defoe,  and  called  from  its  signature 
■'•™*'***-  "  The  Legion  Memorial"    This  expression  of  opinion 

eonild  not  but  have  been  gratifying  to  the  King. 
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Hope  was  indeed  again  opening  before  him.  Not  only  could  he 
feel  certain  of  some  support,  however  weak,  at  home,  but  the  per- 
sistent retention  on  the  part  of  Louis,  in  spite  of  all  iJieir  clamours, 
(tf  the  Dutch  barrier  fortresses  and  the  15,000  troops  he  had  captured 
had  b^nn  to  rouse  the  war  spirit  of  that  people.  Left  more  iree  to 
act  now  that  Parliament  was  prorogued,  William  at  once  despatched 
10,000  troops  into  Holland,  under  command  of  Marlborough,  and 
before  long  went  thither  himself,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Qrand 
Alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  the  Emperor,  n^  ^^^^ 
This  treaty  was  completed  in  September.  But  the  terms  ^J>*«»^ 
of  it  proved  surely  how  low  William's  hopes  still  were.  It  only 
declaxvd  that  it  was  desirable  that  satisfaction  should  be  given 
to  the  Emperor  on  account  of  the  succession  of  Spain,  and  pledges 
given  for  the  security  of  England  and  her  allies.  It  allowed  two 
months  for  peaceful  negotiations.  After  that  time  the  contracting 
powers  pledged  themselves  to  attempt  the  recovery  by  force  of  arms 
of  Milan  for  Austria,  and  of  the  barrier  fortresses  for  Holland. 

At  this  moment  James  II.  of  England  lay  dying.   With  all  Europe 
fubmitting  with  ill-dissembled  dislike  to  the  late  acqui-  jj^xn  of 
sition  of  Spain  by  the  Bourbons,  and  ready  to  take  any  '•"■  n*. 
oppoftuni^  for  disturbing  the  newly-appointed  King,  to  acknowledge, 
in  contravention  of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  the  young  Prince  of  Wales 
as  King  of  England,  was  a  step  full  of  danger  for  the  French  King.    It 
eoold  not  have  been  hidden  from  Louis,  as  it  certainly  was  not  hidden 
firom  his  ministers,  that  the  real  strength  of  his  present  position  was 
the  depressed  condition  of  William,  thwarted  by  his  &ctious  Parlia- 
ment; and  Lonis  must  have  known  that  nothing  was  more  likely  to 
change  that  weakness  into  strength  than  a  violation  of  the  Peace  of 
Rjfwiek, — the  destruction  of  the  one  great  advantage  which  England 
bad  gained  by  nine  years'  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.    But  the 
inflnence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  been  won  Kmii  Mkaow. 
over  to  the  interest  of  the  Stuarts,  and  a  certain  theat-  }!{SSStr* 
rical  magnanimity  which  seldom  deserted  Louis,  proved  b«p*.  is- 
stronger  than  prudence.    At  the  deathbed  of  James  he  promised  to 
uphold  the  claims  of  his  son,  and  three  days  afterwards  the  young  Prince 
was  formally  acknowledged  by  the  whole  Court  as  King  of  England. 

Ko  better  news  could  have  reached  William.    Again,  as  in  the 
tmi<>  of  his  first  landing  in  England,  his  enemy  had  done  ^mam  lagiuh 
more  for  him  than  any  skill  or  diplomacy  of  his  own   ?•*«*•**«. 
could  effect    The  whole  nation  burst  into  a  flame.    Patriotic  atvd 
lojrml  addresses  came  pouring  in  wj^n  him.    Public  \)0^ea  m  f^ 
parts  of  tb^  country  passed  resolntionB  ftil]  of  affection  foT  YvVm.    ' 
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conduct  of  the  late  majority  was  denoimced  as  tactions  wrangling, 
and  the  cause  of  the  gr^  insult  which  had  heen  laid  on  the  countcy ; 
and  the  connection  between  the  T017  party  and  Louis  seemed  to  be 
rendered  plain  when  the  French  ambassador  was  found  seated  at 
supper  in  a  well-known  Jacobite  tavern  surrounded  by  the  most 
ardent  members  of  the  Tory  party.  The  King  seized  the  moment  of 
excitement,  and,  though  conscious  of  the  delays  it  would  entail,  at 
once  dissolved  Parliament.  A  struggle  such  as  has  seldom  been 
seen  excited  England  from  end  to  end,  and  everywhere  it  became 
evident  that  the  reckless  conduct  of  Louis  had  secured  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Whigs.  London  returned  four  Whig  members,  Wharton 
again  won  back  his  supremacy  in  Buckingham,  even  the  virulent 
Howe  was  defeated  and  lost  his  seat  in  Gloucestershire.  The  flame 
of  indignation  still  blazed  high  when  William  met  his  new  Parlia- 
■•vmuaM^  ment  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and,  in  words  of  un- 
^-Lju.,.  uflual  fire,  bade  them  drop  their  factious  disputes,  and 
know  no  other  distinction  than  that  of  those  who  were  for  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  present  Establishment,  and  of  those  who 
meant  a  Popish  prince  and  a  French  government  The  ministry 
was  largely  changed.  Godolphin  left  the  Treasury  to  make  room 
for  Lord  Carlisle  ;  Manchester  was  made  Secretary  instead  of  Hedges, 
and  other  Whig  Lords  were  admitted  to  the  Privy  CounciL  It  is 
true  that  the  unanimity  was  by  no  means  perfect.  The  Tories  were 
still  strong  in  the  House.  There  was  still  some  fear  of  the 
ultimate  return  of  the  Stuarts.  But  the  Government  was  strong 
enough  to  pass  a  Bill  for  attainting  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  a  still  more  important  Bill  abjuring  the  house  of  Stuart,  and 
pledging  those  who  took  the  oath  to  uphold  in  turn  each  successor 
named  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  The  acceptance  of  this  oath  was 
made  requisite  for  every  employment  either  in  Church  or  State. 

It  was  thus  in  the  full  flush  of  a  new  victory,  with  hopes  high, 
OMth  of  and  with  a  well-grounded  belief  that  his  life's  work  of 

^"''""•^  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  French  would 

not  after  all  be  wasted,  that  William,  broken  down  by  disease  and 

Tering,  died.  He  had  Jong  been  so  ill  that  his  life  had  been 
jd  of,  but  he  was  still  able  to  ride.    On  the  20th  of  February, 

iliorse,  stepping  upon  a  molehill,  fell  with  him,  and  his  collar-bone 

broken.    This  accident  rendered  his  recovery  hopeless.    He 

Jnst  long  enough  to  express  his  strong  desire  for  a  Union  with 

and  to  appoint  the  Commission  which  gave  the  royal 

to  the  Abjuration  Act    On  the  8th  of  March,  surrounded  by 

ithd  Mends,  be  breathed  his  last 
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P  passing  to  a  new  reign  we  pass  to  no  new  cpocL     No  new 
principles  are  at  work,  no  new  influences  visible.  f^,^f„  of 
The  same  constitutional  growth  which  had  been  gradu-  Marftoroefh. 
ally  developing  itself  since  the  Revolution  makes  its  way  stcaclUy 
onwaidsL    The  sole  difference  is  the  difference  in  the  person  of  the 
Borereign.     In  the  yet  unfixed  state  of  the  Constitution 
have  introduced  important  changes;  and  did  in  fact,  by  Uw 
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the  strong  personal  character  of  WiUiam,  tend  to  easier  and  more 
complete  development  of  parliamentary  action.  But  the  importance 
of  the  Queen  was  mnch  neutralized  by  the  complete  mastery  exer- 
cised over  her  mind  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  The 
effect  of  Marlborough's  supremacy  was  to  reproduce  almost  exactly 
the  circumstances  of  the  former  reign.  Though  an  immoral  politician, 
a  self-seeking  and  avaricious  man,  Marlborough  was  too  great  not  to 
appreciate  the  grandeur  of  William's  European  schemes.  Thus,  as  far 
as  European  policy  was  concerned,  he  passed  almost  completely  into 
that  King's  place,  pledged  both  by  his  natural  intellect  and  by  his 
personal  interests  to  pursue  very  much  the  same  course  as  William 
had  taken.  It  is  scarcely  going  beyond  the  truth  to  call  the  earlier 
part  of  Anne's  reign  the  reign  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  and 
he  encountered  exactly  the  same  difficulties,  and  was  reduced  to 
exactly  the  same  straits,  as  his  predecessor  had  been  in  his  attempts 
to  cany  out  a  national  policy  without  regard  to  party. 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament  had  followed  as  a  natural  consequence 
Work  of  th«  int  upon  the  death  of  the  sovereign  who  had  summoned  it, 
pariianM&i  and  in  whom  it  was  regarded  as  depending.  The  new 
position  which  the  Parliament  had  occupied  since  the  Revolution 
had  naturally  modified  that  view.  By  a  law  passed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  year  of  William's  reign.  Parliament  was 
allowed  to  sit  for  six  months  after  the  King's  death.  It  was 
therefore  with  the  same  Whig  Parliament,  which  had  come  into 
existence  just  after  Louis  had  acknowledged  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
that  Anne's  reign  began.  The  conduct  of  the  Parliament  during 
the  few  months  of  its  existence  was  entirely  free  from  faction.  It 
completed  and  applied  the  Abjuration  Bill,  on  which  it  had  been 
busy  at  the  end  of  the  last  reign,  established  an  examination  of 
public  accounts,  and  granted  with  great  unanimity  the  same  revenue 
as  William  had  enjoyed ;  and  further,  took  a  first  step  towards  a 
measure  which  William  had  recommended,  and  which  the  failure  of 
the  Darien  scheme  had  rendered  almost  inevitable,  by  passing  a  Bill 
for  appointing  Commissioners  to  arrange,  if  possible,  for  a  complete 
union  with  Scotland. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  both  the  tendencies  of  the  Queen 

and  Marlborough's  views  on  home  politics  would  lead  to  the  restoration 

of  Tory  influence.    On  the  Duke  himself  and  on  his  wife  honours  and 

offices  were  freely  lavished,  and  the  new  ministry  was 

^^  drawn  almost  entirely  firom  the  Tory  party.      Thus 

dolphin,  Marlborough's  son-in-law,  was  made  Lord  Treasurer; 
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Nottingham  and  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  Secretaries  of  State;  Lord 
Nonnanby,  shortly  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Privy  Seal; 
Pembroke,  Lord  President ;  Jersey  was  given  a  place  in  the  Council; 
idifle  offices  were  found  for  Seymour  and  Levison  Gower  in  the 
Privy  Council,  from  which  Somers,  Halifax,  and  Orford  were 
exdnded.  Yet  even  already  Marlborough's  intention  in  some  degree 
to  disregard  party  was  shown  in  the  retention  of  some  Whigs  in 
office,  among  others  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  kept  his  place  as 
Lord  Steward.  More  important,  with  regard  to  the  future  history  of 
theieign,  was  the  division  which  even  thus  early  began  to  show 
itself  among  the  Tories  themselves.  Rochester,  who  had  come  over 
firom  his  poet  in  Ireland,  not  only  desired  a  much  more  complete  ex- 
ehuion  of  the  Whigs  from  office,  but  also  opposed,  in  pursuance  of  the 
aeeepted  policy  of  the  High  Tories,  the  declaration  of  war.  Thus 
already,  before  the  dissolution  which  took  place  on  the  25th  of  May, 
two  facta,  which  together  form  the  key  to  the  political  history  of  the 
reign,  were  visible, — Marlborough's  determination  to  rely  upon  a 
mixed  (Government,  and  the  disinclination  of  one  section  of  the 
Tories  to  support  him  in  his  war  policy. 

In  poisaing  the  future  history  of  the  reign  there  are  three  subjects 
which  require  special  attention,  the  European  war,  the  Union  with 
Scotland,  and  the  parliamentary  and  ministerial  history ;  and 
although  the  war  and  the  history  of  the  ministry  constantly  affect 
one  another,  it  will  probably  tend  to  clearness  if,  for  the  first  few  years 
It  all  events,  these  three  subjects  are  treated  separately. 

The  opposition  of  the  Tories  to  the  war  had  been  entirely  useless. 
Tlie  completion  of  the  negotiations  set  on  foot  by  William  ^irtiaiM 
had  been  intrusted  to  Marlborough.  Immediately,  at  oftiMWtf. 
the  b^;ixming  of  the  reign,  he  had  gone  to  the  Hague,  ^^ 
and  war  was  declared  in  London,  at  Vienna,  and  at  the  Hague  on 
tiie  4th  of  May.  Meanwhile  so  many  Princes  had  joined  the  Confe- 
deration, originally  consisting  of  England,  Holland,  and  Austria,  that 
war  was  declared  by  the  Diet  of  the  Empire.  The  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg had  been  induced  to  join  by  the  promise  of  the  royal  title ; 
the  Elector  of  Hanover  and  the  Elector  Palatine  had  also  given  in 
their  adhesion.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  brother  Electors  of  the 
Bavarian  House,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  Elector  of  Cologne, 
had  at  first  agreed  to  remain  neutral,  Louis  felt  pretty  sure  of  the 
eoune  they  would  ultimately  take,  and  of  the  friendship  of  Victor 
Amadeus  of  Savoy,  whose  daughter  had  married  the  new  Kin^  of 
Spain,  and  the  position  oi  whose  dominioBB  rendered  hiB  ineii<\- 
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ship  of  great  value^  giving  as  it  did  an  access  into  Italy  to  the 
French. 

The  Queen's  love  for  her  husband  had  induced  her  to  wish  that  he 
MtonHMwuh  stoTild  be  made  Commander-in-chief  both  of  the  English 
appointod  and  Dutch  forces,  though  utterly  unfit  for  the  post,  and 

*'"""*"**''•  Marlborough  seems  to  have  honestly  attempted  to  pro- 
cure this  appointment  But  the  Dutch  would  not  hear  of  it,  and 
ultimately  Marlborough  took  the  field  in  July  as  Conmiander-in- 
chiefy  with  Overkirk  as  his  Lieutenant  commanding  the  Dutch 
troops. 

Two  points  distinguish'this  war  from  the  preceding  one.  Hitherto 
Foiitimof  ^  &11-  great  confederations  against  the  French  the 
^^''■^  Spanish  Netherlands  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 

federates, but  as  Spain  was  now  in  close  alliance  with  France,  it 
became  necessary  to  conquer  this  part  of  the  Netherlands,  And, 
secondly,  the  death  of  William  had  been  followed  by  the  complete 
depression  of  the  house  of  Nassau  in  Holland,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  republican  party,  which  by  no  means  shared  in  the  late  King's 
hatred  to  France,  and  which,  from  jealousy  of  all  personal  authority, 
caused  the  general  to  be  accompanied  by  field  deputies,  with  a 
right  of  mixing  in  all  councils  of  war.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Marlborough's  difficulties,  as  the  deputies  seldom  failed  to 
hamper  him,  and  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  adven- 
turous plans.  Before  Marlborough  took  the  field  the  campaign 
had  opened.  The  French  had  command  of  the  Spanish  Low 
Countries,  of  the  Duchy  of  Luxembuig,  and,  through  the  friendship 
of  its  Elector,  of  the  territories  of  the  Elector  Clement  of  Cologne, 
who  was  both  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  Bishop  of  Lidge.  Both  the 
Rhine  and  Meuse  were  thus  in  their  hands  and  the  fortresses  held  by 
their  garrisons.  The  whole  southern  frontier  of  Holland,  which  left 
the  sea  near  Ostend,  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  cutting  off 
a  portion  of  Brabant,  joined  the  Meuse  somewhat  to  the  north  of 
Yenloo,  was  thus  open  to  them,  while  by  way  of  the  Rhine  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Dutch  provinces  from  the  east 
While  Holland  was  thus  assailable  on  two  sides,  the  advancing  angle  of 
the  French  dominions  exposed  them  in  a  similar  manner.  The  valley 
of  the  Moselle,  which  leads  directly  into  the  heart  of  Lorraine, 
could  be  attacked  either  from  the  north  or  by  a  German  army  coming 
from  the  south  by  way  of  Landau.  Anxious  to  secure  their  frontier 
towards  the  Rhine,  the  Dutch  had  early  in  the  year  besieged  and 
taken  the  fortress  of  Kaiserwcrth,  and  bent  chiefly  upon  their  own 
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secozity,  would  have  preferred  to  retain  Marlborough  and  the  army  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  river.  But  the  Duke  saw  that  the  passage 
of  the  Meuse  where  it  makes  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Dutch 
Brabanty  and  an  advance  southwards  towards  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands^ woxdd  necessitate  a  concentration  of  the  French  troops,  and 
tnmsfer  the  seat  of  war  to  that  province.  In  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Dutch,  he  therefore  crossed  the  river  at  Grave,  and  proceeded 
directly  south  into  Spanish  Brabant  As  he  had  expected,  his  ap- 
pearance there  obliged  BoufQers  to  withdraw  from  Guelders  to  oppose 
him ;  and  although  the  opposition  of  the  field  deputies  prevented  a 
general  engagement,  Marlborough  was  enabled  to  secure  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Holland,  to  take  the  fortresses  of  the  Meusc, — Yenloo, 
Roremond,  Stevensweerth,  and  Li^e, — to  overrun  Guelders,  Cleves, 
the  Electorate  of  Cologne,  with  the  exception  of  Bonn,  the  whole  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Li^e  and  the  Duchy  of  Limburg,  thus  cutting  off 
the  French  from  the  Lower  Rhine. 

Meanwhile  an  attack  had  been  made  upon  France  from  the  Upper 
Rhine.  The  Margrave  Louis  of  Baden,  having  crossed  the  river  with 
the  German  forces,  found  himself  opposed  by  Catinat,  who  did  not 
show  his  usual  ability,  and  suffered  the  Margrave  to  besiege  and  take 
Landau  and  to  overrun  Alsace.  The  success  of  the  German  army 
was  marred  by  the  defection  of  Bavaria,  which,  throwing  nside  its 
neotrality,  declared  in  favour  of  France.  Yillars  was  detached  from 
Gatmafa  army  to  join  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ;  and  as  an  access  was 
thoa  opened  to  the  French  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  Louis  of 
Baden  had  to  withdraw  from  his  conquests,  and,  turning  to  meet  the 
new  danger,  suffered  a  heavy  defeat  at  Friedlingen, 

While  such  was  the  course  of  the  war  in  Germany  and  Flanders, 
in  Italy,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  general  of  the  allies,  had,  even 
in  the   winter,  been  carrying  on  operations  against  rhmmt 
Marshal  YilleroL  That  Marshal  had  been  taken  prisoner  lai*^* 
at  Cremona,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Yendome.     A  great  but 
indedaive  battle  had  been  fought  in  August  at  Luzara,  after  which 
the  armies  were  left  fisuiing  each  other,  the  French  still  occup3ring 
the  Milanese.    The  maritime  war  had  been  as  inde- 
cicive  as  that  upon  the  Continent ;  an  English  expedition 
under  the  Duke  of  Ormond  had  been  sent  against  Cadiz ;  it  had 
failed  in  its  original  object,  but  on  the  way  home  had  succeeded  in 
destroying  a  Spanish  treasure  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Yigo.    Li  the  West 
Indies,  an  event  occurred  almost  unprecedented  in  En^cik  \iMitor5. 
The  l^glish  fleet  had  heen  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  noit  ^ty  ^iXie 
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superiority  of  tUo  cnciuy,  but  by  the  treason  of  ita  own  commanders. 
Admiral  Bcnbow,  who  had  engaged  a  snperior  force  of  the  enemy, 
after  a  fight  of  several  days,  was  deserted  by  »ome  of  his  captains. 
Wounded  and  dying,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw.  He  lived  long 
enough  to  have  his  captains  condemned  to  death  by  court  martial. 

The  campaign  of  this  year  was  thus  wholly  indecisive.  The 
English  and  Dutch  had  secured  the  possession  of  the 
PortogaijofB  Bhine  and  the  Meuse ;  but  the  Gkrman  army  was 
ik««oamioB.  threatened  in  front  from  Alsace,  while  its  rear  and 
southern  flank  were  exposed  to  the  victorious  army  of  Yillars  and 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria :  in  Italy  the  French  still  held  the  Milanese 
against  the  attacks  of  Prince  Eugene.  But  before  the  next  campaign 
opened  the  position  of  France  had  changed  considerably  for  the 
worse.  The  diplomacy  of  Louis  had  hitherto  secured  the  predomi- 
nance of  French  influence  in  both  Spain  and  Italy  by  the  adhesion 
of  Savoy  and  Portugal  to  his  cause.  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy  had 
been  won  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  King  of  Spain  ; 
1)ut,  situated  in  the  midst  of  great  powers,  his  conduct  was  almost  of 
necessity  shifting,  and  his  policy  directed  rather  to  his  own  advantage 
and  to  the  interests  of  Italy  than  to  the  more  general  interests  of 
Europe ;  the  offer  on  the  part  of  Austria  to  give  up  to  him  the 
districts  of  Montferrat  and  Novara  induced  him  to  desert  Louis 
and  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Grand  Alliance.  The  French  army 
in  the  Milanese  was  thus  separated  from  France,  and  its  energy 
paralyzed.  By  similar  means  the  fidelity  of  Portugal  was  also 
undermined.  A  promise  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  Spanish 
possessions  both  in  Spain  and  in  America,  and  a  treaty  known  as 
the  Methuen  Treaty,  securing  to  Portugal  great  advantage  in  her 
trade  with  England,  induced  her  to  join  the  Qrand  Alliance.  The 
importance  of  this  adhesion  was  great,  as  it  afforded  an  opening  for 
the  allied  armies  to  act  directly  against  Spain,  the  possession  of  which 
country  was  the  real  object  of  the  war.  Nor  were  these  defections 
the  oidy  causes  of  danger  which  beset  France.  Disturbances  had 
broken  out  in  Louis'  own  dominions.  The  Protestants  of  the 
Ce venues,  driven  to  despair  by  the  cniel  conduct  of  the  Intendant, 
Marshal  de  Baville,  and  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  had  broken  into  open 
rebellion,  and  the  irregular  efforts  of  the  Camissards,  as  they  wen- 
called,  had  become  formidable  under  the  skilful  guidance  of  Ca^Tilier, 
a  baker's  lad,  who  showed  extraordinary  aptitude  for  partisan 
warfare. 

These  misfortunes  on  the  part  of  France  were  somewhat  balanced 
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bj  the  defection,  already  mentioned,  of  the  Elector  of  Bavazia ;  and 
Louis  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  road  to  ompaign 
Vienna  thns  opened  to  him,  and  to  throw  his  chief  efforts  ®'  ^^^^ 
in  that  direction.  Thither  therefore  Villars  marched  through  the 
Black  Forest,  having  previously  captured  the  fortress  of  Kehl  opposite 
Strasbourg.  The  movement,  however,  was  only  partially  successful; 
while  Yillars  wished  to  march  upon  Vienna,  already  threatened  by 
an  insurrection  in  Hungary,  the  Elector  insisted  upon  moving  into 
the  TyroL  The  peasantzy  of  that  mountainous  district,  deeply 
attached  to  Austria,  thwarted  all  his  efforts  to  advance,  and  when 
Louis  of  Baden,  leaving  the  lines  of  Stolhofen,  appeared  in  Bavaria, 
the  Elector  was  compelled  to  withdraw  and  rejoin  Villars.  Too  weak 
to  defeat  the  Margrave,  the  combined  generals  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  checking  the  German  troops  coming  against  them 
from  Franconia  under  Count  Stirum  at  Hochstadt  Villars,  who 
traced  the  ruin  of  the  campaign  to  the  rejection  of  his  advice,  clamoured 
to  be  recalled,  and  his  place  was  but  badly  filled  by  Marsin. 

Meanwhile,  Marshal  Tallard  had  been  repairing  last  year's  disasters 
in  Alsace.  Brisach  had  been  taken,  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  with  troops 
from  Stolhofen,  had  been  defeated  at  Spires  while  attempting  to 
relieve  Landau,  and  that  city  had  been  retaken  by  the  French  (Nov. 
17).  In  Flanders  Marlborough  had  formed  a  great  plan  to  conquer 
Antwerp  and  Ostend,  but  had  been  thwarted  by  the  slowness  of  the 
Dutch,  and  by  the  defeat  of  their  army  under  Opdam  at  Echeren. 
The  Duke  had  to  content  himself  with  the  capture  of  Bonn  upon  the 
Rhine,  and  vdth  further  progress  upon  the  Meuse,  where  he  captured 
Huy  and  Limburg. 

The  following  year,  1704,  saw  a  change  in  the  ministry  at  home. 
Finding  himself  thwarted  by  the  extreme  High  Tories,  Marlborough 
had  obtained  their  dismissal,  and  the  admission  of  Harley  and  St. 
John  to  the  loinistry.  In  the  meantime  Louis  was  making  vast 
efforts,  and  had  set  on  foot  no  less  than  eight  armies.  There  was  to 
be  war  at  once  in  Flanders,  in  Bavaria,  in  Alsace,  in  Savoy,  in 
Lombardy,  in  Spain,  and  against  the  Cevennes.  To  Villars  was 
intrusted  the  reduction  of  the  Cevennes,  which  had  been  vainly 
attempted  the  preceding  year  by  the  Marshal  MontrevaL  The  Duke 
of  Berwick  was  to  subdue  Portugal,  Vendome  to  act  against  Savoy, 
Villeroi  to  stand  on  the  defensive  in  Flanders,  and  the  great  effort 
of  the  year  was  again  to  be  in  Bavaria,  where  the  events  of  the 
preceding  year  promised  fresh  success.  There  a  conddexa\Ae  Yt^udi 
army  under  Mam/i  had  collected^  and  tJiither  now  waa  ptocee^Vii^ 
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a  fresh  army  under  Tallard,  whicli  would  raise  tHe  forces  in  the 
countiy  much  beyond  anything  the  Emperor  could  bring  to  meet 
them.  Early  in  May  Marshal  Tallard  led  16,000  troops  through  the 
Black  Forest,  and  formed  his  junction  with  the  Elector.  He  then 
hastened  back  to  Alsace,  where  80,000  men  had  been  left  to  oppose 
the  Margrave  of  fiaden. 

The  position  of  the  Emperor  seemed  indeed  almost  hopeless, 
ciittoai  poriiioii  While  the  French  and  Bayarians  were  advancing 
of.A«iteia.  directly  towards  his  capital  on  the  west,  the  Hun- 
garians, under  Prince  Bagotski,  with  constantly  increasing  forces, 
were  approaching  Vienna  from  the  east,  so  that  in  June  it 
became  necessary  to  throw  up  works  for  the  defence  of  the 
capitaL  Marlborough  watched  the  coming  crisis  with  much  anxiety, 
and  formed  a  plan  of  great  boldness  for  the  Emperor's  relief.  It  was 
no  less  than  to  march  the  whole  of  the  troops  imder  his  command, 
and  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  Bavaria,  interposing  between 
Yienna  and  the  advancing  Bavarians.  Previous  experience  had" 
taught  him  that  there  was  no  hope  of  persuading  the  Dutch  to 
countenance  such  a  plan.  To  the  States  he  therefore  suggested  only  a 
campaign  on  the  Moselle,  and  co-operation  with  Louis  of  Baden  in 
the  south ;  to  Godolphin  alone  he  told  his  secret.  At  length  a 
tlireat  that  he  would  move  upon  the  Moselle  with  the  English  alone, 
backed  up  by  the  influence  of  Heinsius,  the  Grand  Pensionary,  who 
was  his  constant  friend,  induced  the  Dutch  to  give  their  consent  to 
the  part  of  the  plan  he  had  disclosed  to  them.  Other  obstacles  were 
Th«  mareh  to  ^^^  ynSki  from  the  other  allies,  but  they  were  all  at  length 
BiMdidm.  overcome,  and  eady  in  May  Marlborough  set  out,  osten- 

sibly for  the  Moselle.  To  keep  up  this  notion  he  went  first  to 
Coblenz,  and  the  French  proceeded  to  collect  their  armies  to  meet 
him.  He  then  went  on  to  Mayence,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  in- 
tended to  act  in  Alsace.  He  was  there  obliged  to  disclose  his  real  object. 
He  left  the  Rhine,  marched  up  the  Neckar,  and  advanced  through 
the  Duchy  of  Wurtemberg.  On  his  road  to  Mondekheim,  he  had 
a  meeting  with  Eugene,  who  was  commanding  the  Imperial  army  on 
the  Rhine.  To  him  he  told  his  plans  ;  and  the  intercourse  of  the 
two  great  chiefs  ripened  into  unbroken  friendship.  They  were  there 
also  joined  by  Louis  of  Baden,  a  punctilious  German  general  of  some 
ability,  but  belonging  to  an  older  school  of  tactics.  Marlborough 
^377^  Eugene  su^^crted  that  the  Margrave  should  retire  to  his  lines 
at  Stolhofen,  and  bold  them  against  Tallard,  w\wlft  "E.xi!g«i^  ^\io\xld 
bring  each  of  the  Qerwan  army  as  was  moveab\<i  to  co-o^^oX.^  V\N\\ 
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the  TJingiia^i      The  Margi&ve,  however,  insisted  on  the  place  of 
hoDonr,      Engene  went  back  to  the  Bhine,  the  Mugiure  jraned 


MiirJbfTOiyA/  and  tAe  i/JMculty  of  the  cJne!  commands 
flz/'M  lliegenemh  were  tocommanil  on  allematedaya     Ailet 
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these  arrangements,  the  armies  proceeded  on  their  march  through  the 
rough  hill  country  of  Wurtemberg.  Having  crossed  the  Neckar  at 
Laufen,  they  followed  the  course  of  its  tributaries,  by  Gross  Heppach, 
Ebersbach,  and  the  difficult  pass  of  Geislingen,  and  finally  emerged 
upon  the  plains,  reaching  the  Danube  at  Elchingen,  a  little  to  the 
east  of  XJlm.  The  Elector,  expecting  an  attack  upon  that  dty, 
garrisoned  it  and  withdrew,  still  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  to 
Dillingen,  further  to  the  east  But  Marlborough  had  no  intention  of 
attacking  XJlm,  he  continued  his  march  eastward,  determining  to  pass 
round  and  beyond  the  Elector's  army  and  to  secure  Donauwerth,  which 
would  supply  him  with  a  bridge  to  cross  the  river,  and  might  be  turned 
into  a  fortified  place  for  his  magazines.  With  some  difficulty  he 
persuaded  Louis  of  Baden  to  march  in  this  direction.  His  intention 
being  at  length  evident,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  sent  12,000  men  to 
occupy  the  strong  hill  of  the  Schellenbeig,  commanding  Donauwerth. 
When  the  day  broke,  the  English  army  were  at  Amerdingen,  still 
fourteen  miles  from  Donauwerth.  It  was  however  the  day  of  Marl- 
borough's 'command.  At  three  in  the  morning  he  started  on  his 
march,  and  afraid  of  allowing  the  opportunity  to  slip,  though  his 
men  were  weary  from  their  long  journey,  Marlborough  determined 
to  assault  the  Schellenberg  that  same  afternoon.  The  battle  was  a 
fierce  one,  but  the  allies  were  entirely  successful.  The  Bavarians 
fled  in  disorder.  Some  thousands  crossed  the  bridge,  but  the 
weight  of  the  fugitives  broke  it  down,  and  a  vast  number  were 
drowned  in  the  river.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  now  withdrew  to 
Augsburg,  to  await  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  France. 
Marlborough  and  his  army  crossed  the  Lech,  and  proceeded  to  follow 
him.  Bavaria  was  at  his  mercy.  He  offered  the  Elector  terms  of 
capitulation.  They  were  however  refused,  and  Marlborough  was 
guilty  of  the  one  act  which  is  a  blot  on  his  military  career,  he  gave 
the  country  up  to  military  execution. 

The  two  French  generals  Villeroi  and  Tallard,  outwitted  by 
Marlborough's  march,  had  meanwhile  taken  counsel  together,  and 
once  more  Tallard,  leaving  Villeroi  in  Alsace,  led  a  reinforcement  of 
25,000  men  to  join  the  Bavarians.  He  was  watched  and  followed  by 
Prince  Eugene,  who  reached  the  Danube  at  Dillingen  almost  at  the 
moment  that  Tallard  had  formed  his  junction  with  the  Bavarians  at 
Augsburg.  As  Eugene's  reinforcements  were  necessary,  Marlborough 
fell  back  to  meet  him,  and  soon  Eugene,  leaving  his  troops  behind 
him,  appeared  in  person  in  the  camp.  Between  them  they  persuaded 
ilino  Alaj^^rave  of  Baden  that  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  IngoUtadt 
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TO  oeceamjr,  uid  that,  aa  it  had  hitherto  never  been  taken,  it  would 
be  much  tohia  honour  to  reduce  it  Thos  rid  of  their  pretentiouB 
SoOngoe,  Eugene  and  Marlboioi^h.  arranged  theit  junction,  which 
wag  finally  nude,  witliout  distorbanco  from  the  French,  on  the  11th 
of  Angiut,  a  Uttle  to  the  east  of  Hochatadt,  on  the  north  of  the 
Omabe.  The  combined  armiea  of  the  French  and  Bavariana  had 
alio  betaken  themselves  to  the  same  side  of  the  liver,  and  were  now 
•dTaneinfi  from  the  west  to  meet  the  allied  aimy,  should  they  wish  to 
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^it.    It  was  believed,  however,  that  sneh  was  not  Harlbonragh'a 
intention.    Tallardthonghthe  waawitbdtawii^towanla  ^m*m 
Noidliiigen,  and,  as  he  said  after  the  battle,  bad  intended  aiirtnia. 
to  (all  upon  him  and  fight  tiirn  on  his  wa7  thilher,   ''^^ 
When  it  became  evident  that  a  battle  was  to  be  fought,  tlie  French 
general,  advancing  from  Hochatadt,  took  up  a  strong  position  in  the 
nei^boQihood  of  the  village  of  Blenbeiia.     The  hills  which  lie 
along  the  north  of  the  Danube  there  fitll  back  a  little,  «nd<ins%  «. 
■mall  ^ain.    Acnwa  thu  tana  a  brook  called  th«  Ne^Kl,  aX  lAu  toch 

CDKJKUC  ^, 
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of  a  spar  of  rising  laud  which  runs  from  the  foot  of  the  receding  hills 
to  the  Danube,  where  its  termination  is  crowned  by  the  village  of 
Blenheim.  The  course  of  the  Nebel  is  fall  of  morasses  difficult  to 
pass,  but  a  gradual  slope  of  firm  ground  leads  from  it  to  the  top  of 
the  rising  ground.  Along  this  ridge  the  French  and  Bavarians  took 
up  their  position.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  with  Marshal  Marnn, 
occupied  the  left,  where,  in  the  midst  of  woods,  the  rising  ground  joins 
the  hills ;  Marshal  Tallard  with  the  French  occupied  Blenheim  and 
the  light.  Considering  Blenheim  as  the  key  of  the  position, 
Marshal  Tallard  fortified  it  with  palisades,  and  placed  in  it  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  infiAntry,  thus  depriving  himself  of  their 
assistance  upon  the  battlefield,  and  weakening  the  centre  of  his  army. 
To  the  French  was  opposed  Marlborough  in  person,  while  Eugene,  in 
command  of  the  right  wing,  and  with  a  considerably  smaller  number 
of  troops,  led  the  attack  against  the  Elector.  The  difficulties  he  met 
with  prevented  Eugene  from  being  early  in  position,  but  news  were 
at  length  brought  that  he  was  ready  to  begin  the  battle,  and 
Marlborough  at  once  proceeded  to  the  attack.  The  battle  began  on 
the  part  of  the  English  with  an  assault  upon  the  intrenched  village. 
It  was  too  strong  to  be  taken,  and  the  assailants  were  driven  back 
with  some  loss.  But  the  vigour  of  the  opposition  his  troops  had  met 
with  showed  Marlborough  his  enemy's  mistake.  He  determined  to 
direct  Ms  chief  assault  upon  the  centre  of  the  line.  The  infantry 
which  were  attacking  Blenheim  were  ordered  to  seek  shelter  behind 
some  rising  ground,  and  to  keep  up  such  a  feigned  attack  upon  the 
place  as  should  give  employment  to  the  troops  stationed  there. 
Meanwhile,  with  considerable  difficulty,  the  English  army  was 
brought  across  the  marshes,  and  established  in  position  upon  the 
firm  ground  beyond.  In  the  French  line  cavalry  and  infantry  were 
interlaced ;  this  arrangement  was  copied  by  tiie  assailants.  The 
first  effort  of  the  English  to  ascend  the  slope  was*  defeated,  but  after 
a  fierce  interchange  of  fire,  a  second  attempt  broke  the  French 
cavalry,  and  destroying  the  infantry,  pierced  the  centre  of  the  French 
line.  The  battle  was  in  fact  won,  no  help  could  be  sent  to  Tallard 
by  the  Elector,  a  decisive  charge  of  cavalry  drove  the  enemy's  horse 
off  the  field,  and  the  army  fled  in  two  bodies,  one  towards  the 
river,  the  other  towards  Hochstadt.  Both  were  hotly  pursued, 
and  of  those  who  fled  towards  the  river  thousands  perished  in 
the  stream.  Blenheim  still  held  out,  but,  cut  off  from  all  succour, 
surrounded  by  the  whole  English  army,  and  threatened  by  the 
i^^Toaching  artillery,  the  gallant  garrison  was  compelled  to  capitu- 
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kte,  end  llyOOO  men  laid  down  their  aims.  The  right  wing  being 
eonipletely  destroyed^  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  found  it  necessary 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  battle,  although  they  had  hitherto 
held  their  position  against  the  fierce  attacks  of  Eugene.  In  the  con- 
fdiioii  he  managed  to  retire  without  mnch  loss.  The  victory, 
boweveTy  was  a  very  complete  one ;  60,000  strong  in  the  morning  of 
tiie  ISthy  on  the  14th  the  French  and  Bavarian  generals  found 
themaelvea  at  the  head  of  no  more  than  20,000  men.  All  their  tents 
snd  biggagey  and  most  of  their  artillery  and  colours,  had  fallen  into 
tiie  lurnds  of  the  allies.  The  list  of  killed  and  wounded  on  the  side 
«f  the  allies  was  about  12,000.  Marshal  Tallard  himself  was  among 
flie  prisoners.  Again,  even  after  this  defeat,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
deeliiied  all  termsy  and  his  wife,  as  Begent,  had  to  submit  to  such 
conditiflinit  as  the  German  Emperor  chose  to  impose.  So  great  was 
the  blow,  that  the  French  retreated  with  extreme  rapidity ;  they  gave 
vp  the  strong  fortrees  of  XJlm,  and  withdrew  beyond  the  Rhine, 
vfazUier  they  were  pursued  by  the  allies,  who,  following  separate  routes, 
again  assembled  at  Philipsbuig ;  nor  even  there  did  Villeroi  withstand 
Uiem,  bat  still  fEdling  back,  allowed  them  to  recapture  Landau,  during 
which  operation  Marlborough  completed  his  work  by  rapidly  marching 
into  the  valley  of  the  Moselle  and  conquering  Treves  and  Trarbach. 

Events  of  some  importance  had  been  taking  place  in  three  of  the 
oHier  aeata  of  war.    In  Spain,  Berwick  had  completely  procrMi  of  tiM 
wofEited  the  Portuguese,  who  had  been  BO  badly  succoured  ^^^JS£i 
by  the  English  under  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  that  he  udzuij. 
hid  been  recalled,  and  Buvigny,  Earl  of  Qalway,  a  French  refugee,  put 
in  his  place ;  while,  to  balance  this,  a  fleet  under  Sir  Qeorge  Booke, 
having  on  board  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt,  and  some  troops,  while 
lefcoxning  from  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Barcelona,  made  an  easy 
eanqnest  of  Gibraltar,  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
the  TBwglMb^  to  whom  it  has  ever  since  belonged.    In  the  Cevennes, 
a  merdfol  policy  had  brought  the  rebellion  to  an  end,  and  Cavalier 
having  been  offered  the  commission  of  colonel  in  the  French  army, 
which  be  at  first  accepted  and  then  declined,  had  been  allowed  to 
keve  the  country.    He  entered  the  English  army,  rose  to  the  rank 
of  general,  and  was  subsequently  Governor  of  Jersey. 

Meanwhile  affairs  in  Italy  had  been  assuming  a  shape  which  ren- 
dered it  probable  that  the  great  interest  of  the  war  would  be  trans- 
ferred thither  in  the  following  year.     Yendome  had  been  rapidly 
reducing  the  territory  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.    One  after  liSi^  o^«i 
his  funtieMca  had  beo)  captured,  and  no  hope  seemed  left  Imn'WtVii 
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immediate  succour,  either  from  the  Emperor,  who  was  not  likely  to 
give  it,  or  from  Marlborough  himsell 
Ab  was  natural  after  his  great  successes,  Marlborough  expecJied  that 

if^r"w>rA«.irti't     ^^®  ^'^^^  y®*^  would  be  one  of  much  importance.    Seeing 
fiAu  for  the  impossibility  of  himself  assisting  Savoy,  he  had  con- 

"**•  trived  to  persuade  the  King  of  Prussia  to  allow  8000  of 

his  troops  to  proceed  to  Italy,  and  to  serve  under  Eugene,  who  had 
been  despatched  thither.  His  own  intention  was  to  follow  up  his 
late  victory  by  an  invasion  of  France.  He  had  intended  that  this 
invasion  should  be  by^the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  upon  which  a  joint 
attack  was  to  have  been  made,  by  himself  up  the  river,  and  by  Louis 
of  Baden  coming  from  Landau.  The  plan  had  been  so  far  foreseen, 
that  the  ablest  of  the  French  generals,  Marshal  Yillars,  was  stationed 
on  the  Moselle,  while  Flanders  was  intrusted  to  Yilleroi,  and  Maisin 
continued  in  Alsace.  The  weak  co-operation  of  the  German  Prince 
rendered  the  plan  abortive,  nor  did  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
nor  the  succession  of  Joseph  the  young  King  of  the  Romans,  increase 
for  any  length  of  time  the  vigour  of  the  Imperial  armies.  But 
while  Marlborough  was  still  waiting  for  the  Margrave's  assist- 
ance, Yilleroi  had  suddenly  assumed  the  offensive,  had  retaken 
some  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Meuse,  and  invested  Li^e.  As  usual, 
on  the  slightest  sign  of  danger,  the  Dutch  were  clamorous  for  Marl- 
borough's return.  His  disappointment  on  the  Moselle  inclined  him  to 
listen  to  them,  and  his  appearance  in  Flanders  at  once  re-established 
affairs.  Though  disappointed  in  his  main  object,  he  still  intended  to 
fight  a  great  battle ;  but,  as  usual,  jealousy  of  the  allied  commanders, 
and  the  constant  slowness  and  opposition  of  the  Dutch  general,  pre- 
vented him  from  bringing  on  an  engagement.  He  however  succeeded 
in  breaking  the  great  line  of  French  fortifications  extending  from 
Antwerp  to  Namur  upon  the  Meuse,  and  in  advancing  to  the  attack 
of  Brussels  across  the  plain  of  Waterloo,  where,  but  for  the  opposi- 
tion he  met  with  among  his  own  colleagues,  a  great  battle  might 
have  been  fought :  he  writes,  that  he  felt  sure  that,  had  he  fought 
such  a  battle,  it  would  have  been  a  greater  victory  than  that  of 
Blenheim.  However,  his  difficulties  were  more  than  he  could 
overcome.  The  year  passed  away  without  great  events,  and  the 
French  began  to  think  that  he  had  owed  his  victories  to  chance. 
Upon  the  Khine,  Louis  of  Baden,  though  he  had  been  so  backward 
in  his  support  of  Marlborough,  showed  the  ability  which  he  really 
possessed  by  winning  a  great  battle  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  Hagenau, 
'  rtunately  too  late  to  assist  Marlborough  in  his  plans.    In  Italy, 
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thon^^  Eagene  won  the  battle  of  Cassano,  the  position  of  the  Doke  of 
SaToybeeamecontinnallymoTe  precarious, and  thecrisishad  not  passed. 
It  iras  in  fact  not  with  either  of  the  great  regular  armies  that  the 
allieB  this  year  won  any  great  successes,  but  with  the  p«t«rtKirovsh'i 
null  and  mixed  forces  in  Spain,  which  had  been  placed  ■»»««■  b^bih. 
under  the  eccentric  but  vigorous  command  of  Lord  Peterborough. 
LeaTing  Gkdway  to  prosecute  the  war  in  the  west,  this  general,  who 
held  irith  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  a  joint  command  of  the  fleet  also, 
drew  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt  from  Gibraltar,  and  sailed  round  the 
etflt  of  Spain.  After  some  successes  on  the  eastern  coast,  he  was 
eiger  to  march  direct  upon  Madrid.  But  the  Archduke  Charles, 
now  calling  himself  Charles  III.,  who  was  with  him,  listened  in 
preference  to  the  suggestions  of  Darmstadt,  who  had  once  been 
Goremoor  of  Catalonia,  and  trusted  much  to  his  influence  in  that 
proviBce.  The  plan  of  an  attack  upon  Madrid  was  therefore 
oTeniden,  and  the  army  proceeded  to  besiege  Barcelona.  Serious 
qnanels  occurred  between  the  leaders,  for  which  Peterborough's 
want  of  caution  was  no  doubt  much  to  blame,  and  the  siege 
waa  on  the  point  of  being  given  up.  Already  the  heavy  cannon 
were  withdrawn  from  the  trenches  and  carried  on  board  ship,  when 
niddenly  Peterborough  appeared  in  the  tent  of  the  Prince  of  Darm- 
stadt, with  whom  he  was  not  on  speaking  terms,  and  telling  him 
that  he  intended  to  attack  the  enemy  that  night,  challenged  him  to 
SsSStm  y^^"^.  Laying  aside  his  animosity,  the  Prince  at  once  accom- 
panied him.  Peterborough's  intention  was  to  capture  the  citadel  of 
Montjaichy  a  fort  at  some  little  distance  from  the  town  itself,  and 
thia  he  trusted  to  do  by  a  sudden  attack  when  the  enemy  were  off 
their  guard.  The  attempt  was  perfectly  successfuL  The  English 
tioopa  followed  the  defenders  pell  mell  into  the  walls  of  the  fortress. 
Seaioely  was  the  stronghold  taken  than  the  Spaniards  began  to 
advance  from  the  town  to  retake  it.  Peterborough  rode  forward  to 
noonnoitre ;  a  panic  seized  his  troops  in  his  absence,  and  they  were 
already  relinquishing  the  fort,  when  he  galloped  back  and  rallied 
them,  and  fortunately  foimd  that  their  absence  had  been  unperceived. 
The  poaeeseion  of  this  citadel  was  followed  before  long  by  the  fall  of 
the  ^y,  which  capitulated  on  the  9th  of  October  (1705).  The  greater 
portion  of  the  troops  in  Barcelona,  and  much  of  the  open  country, 
at  once  declared  for  King  Charles.  The  kingdom  of  Valencia 
followed  this  example,  and  in  the  capital  of  that  province  Peter- 
borough subsequently  took  up  his  abode.  Nor  did  hia  succeseea  ^3^ 
there.    In  the  following  year,  the  French,  under  MaiB\i8lTeia&  %s 
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immediate  succour,  either  from  the  Emperor,  who  wus  not  likelj 
give  it,  or  from  Marlborough  himself.  tt 

Ab  was  natural  after  his  great  successes,  Marlborough  expected  tl  ni.^ 
Kariborondi'i  the  next  year  would  be  One  of  much  importance.  Sed  .-- 
fiAu  for  the  impossibility  of  himself  assisting  Savoy,  he  had  00  ;^  . 

^^^'  trived  to  persuade  the  King  of  Prussia  to  allow  8000 

his  troops  to  proceed  to  Italy,  and  to  serve  under  Eugene,  who  hi  ^. 
been  despatched  thither.    His  own  intention  was  to  follow  up  h  J^ 
late  victory  by  an  invasion  of  France.    He  hod  intended  that  th    .' 
invasion  should  be  by>the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  upon  which  a  joil 
attack  was  to  have  been  made,  by  himself  up  the  river,  and  by  Loa  ^" 
of  Baden  coming  from  Landau.    The  plan  had  been  so  far  foiena 
that  the  ablest  of  the  French  generals.  Marshal  Villors,  was  stationa  " 
on  the  Moselle,  while  Flanders  waa  intrusted  to  Villeroi,  and  Maab 
continued  in  Alsace.    The  weak  co-operation  of  the  Qermaa  Prine  .  * 
rendered  the  plan  abortive,  nor  did  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  " 
nor  the  succession  of  Joseph  the  young  King  of  the  Romans,  inereaa 
for  any  length  of  time  the  vigour  of  the  Imperial  armies.     Ba. 
while  Marlborough  was  still  waiting   for   the    Margrave's   aasiat-    ^ 
ance,  Villeroi  had  suddenly  assumed  the  otfensive,  hod  retaken 
some  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Meuse,  and  invested  Li^ge.    As  usual, 
on  the  slightest  sign  of  danger,  the  Duteh  were  clamorous  for  Mail-  ^ 
borough's  return.    His  disappointment  on  the  Moselle  inclined  him  to  ^ 
listen  to  them,  and  his  appearance  in  Flanders  at  once  re-established 
affairs.    Though  disappointed  in  his  main  object,  he  still  intended  to 
fight  a  great  1)attle ;  but,  as  usual,  jealousy  of  the  allied  commanden, 
and  the  constant  slowness  and  opposition  of  the  Duteh  general,  pze- 
vented  him  from  bringing  on  an  engagement.   He  however  succored 
in  breaking  the  great  line  of  French  fortifications  extending  firom 
Antwerp  to  Namur  upon  the  Meuse,  and  in  advancing  to  the  attack 
of  Brussels  across  the  plain  of  Waterloo,  where,  but  for  the  opposi- 
tion he  met  with  among  his  own  colleagues,  a  great  battle  might 
have  been  fought :  he  writes,  that  he  felt  sure  that,  had  he  fought 
such  a  battle,  it  would  have  been  a  greater  victory  than  that  of 
Blenheim.     However,  his  ditHcultics   were  more  than  he   could 
overcome.     The  year  passed  away  without  great  evente,  and  the 
French  began  to  think  that  he  had  owed  his  victories  to  chance. 
Upon  the  Rhine,  Louis  of  Baden,  though  he  had  been  so  backwnd; 
in  bis  support  of  3Iarl borough,  showed  the  ability  which  he 
possessed  hy  winnin};  a  great  l)attlc  at  l\ie  en^  ol  XXia  "j^ar  at 
onfoztnnately  too  late  to  assist  MarVboioia^  m  ^na  \JUi 
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Eling  Philip  himiself,  attempted  to  regain  Barcelona.  The  Connt  of 
Toulouse,  a  natural  son  of  the  French  King,  blockaded  it  firom  the 
sea.  Peterborough,  moving  from  Valencia  with  but  3000  regular 
troops,  did  lus  best  to  employ  Tessa's  army,  which  was  20,000  strong. 
But  the  siege  went  forward  uninterruptedly.  Already  the  trenches 
were  within  150  yards  of  the  wall,  and  an  immediate  assault  was  to 
be  expected,  when  the  English  fleet  under  Sir  John  Leake,  second  in 
command,  approached.  Though  his  numbers  were  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  Leake,  a  prudent  commander,  wished 
to  wait  for  expected  reinforcements  under  Byng.  But  Peterborough, 
feeling  that  delay  would  be  ruinous,  determined  upon  a  strange  step 
to  compel  immediate  action.  He  got  on  board  an  open  boat  and  pro- 
ceeded in  quest  of  the  English  fleet  After  searching  for  a  whole 
day  and  night  in  vain,  he  at  length  reached  the  squadron.  Having 
produced  a  new  commission  which  had  been  given  him,  which  gave 
him  full  command  over  Leake  whenever  he  was  himself  on  board, 
he  at  once  hoisted  his  flag  and  gave  orders  for  the  attack.  But 
meanwhile,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  English,  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  had  withdrawn  his  fleet,  the  town  could  be  easily  ap- 
proached from  the  sea,  and  Tess^  thought  it  better  to  raise  the  siege. 
After  this  brilliant  exploit,  Peterborough  again  wished  to  march 
upon  Madrid  from  Valencia,  but  King  Charles,  on  the  advice  of 
his  German  council,  whom  Peterborough  speaks  of  by  the  con- 
temptuous name  of  ''  the  Vienna  crew,"  determined  upon  advancing 
straight  through  Aragon,  and  called  upon  Peterborough  to  move  his 
troops  from  Valencia  to  join  him  on  the  march.  Meanwhile  the 
army  of  the  west,  under  Qalway  and  Das  Minas,  had,  after  consider- 
able delay,  moved  upon  Madrid  also,  and  had  occupied  it.  They 
found,  however,  the  feeling  there  strongly  in  favour  of  King  Philip. 
As  Aragon  and  Catalonia  had  favoured  Charles,  so,  in  the  spirit  of 
hereditary  opposition,  the  Castilians  devoted  themselves  to  the 
interest  of  Philip.  So  strong  was  the  opposition  they  met  with, 
that  the  allies  had  to  leave  the  capital  and  fall  back  eastward  towards 
the  approaching  army  of  Charles,  with  whom  they  formed  a  junction. 
But  in  the  combined  army  there  were  far  too  mauy  commanders  for 
vigorous  action.  Peterborough,  the  only  man  of  genius  among  them, 
found  himself  constantly  thwarted :  he  put  no  restraint  upon  his 
tongue.  Bitter  quarrels  were  the  consequence,  and  he  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  the  army  and  betake  himself  to  Italy,  which  had 
been  his  original  destination,  in  order  to  negotiate  with  the  Genoese 
A  supply  of  money. 
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The  Bune  jear  which  saw  these  sadden  and  unexpected  succeuea 
in  Spain  was  maiked  hj  etill  more  complete  Buccesa  agaJnaC  the 
Flench  in  other  ports  of  Europe.  Marlboroi^h  was  detetioised  to 
wipe  ont  the  bad  impresaion  which  the  inoctivitf  of  the  last  cam- 
paign had  caused.  His  own  ardent  wish  was  to  march  with  the  army 
M  he  had  in  the  Blenheim  campaign,  and  to  thEX>w  himself  into 
Italj,  wheie  the  critical  position  of  afiairs  still  continued.    Fiodiag 


il  impDBsible  to  gratify  this  wish,  he  determined  that  he  would  at  least 

do  BomethingvigoTOUH  in  Flanders  which  mightserveasadiTereioD  to 
his  friend  Engene  in  Italy.  Bringing  his  army  therefore  across  the 
lines  which  he  had  broken  the  year  before  iu  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  aoarces  of  the  little  river  Gheet,  he  ciune  in  aiglit  of  Villeioi,  with 
whose  army  the  Elector  of  Bavaiio,  having  lost  all  troops  of  hi&  ovn, 
was  DOW  oetvin;;.    The  place  where  the  armies  met  wm  Buiv^vt. 
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in-chie^  and  the  army  awaited  the  aasault  in  theii  trenches.  Even  If 
in  this  position  they  were  badly  commanded.  Three  generaLs, 
issuing  sometimes  contradictory  orders,  prevented  the  proper  concen- 
tration of  troops,  and  when  Eugene  marched  against  that  section  of 
the  works  which  lay  between  the  Doria  and  the  Stura,  not  more  than 
a  third  of  the  French  army  is  said  to  have  been  ready  to  oppose 
him.      The  route  of  the  French  was  complete,  200  guns,   and 

•  much  stores  and  money,  fell  a  prey  to  the  victors  (Sept  7).  The 
effect  of  the  victory  was  greater  than  the  victory  itselt  It  was  found 
in^OBsible  to  lead  the  broken  troops  into  the  Milanese ;  they  fell  back 
in  confusion  behind  the  Alps,  thus  leaving  the  force  on  the  Adige  to 
be  surrounded  by  enemies.  Piedmont  returned  to  its  allegiance, 
and  in  fact  the  whole  of  Italy  was  irretrievably  lost  to  France,  and 
compelled  to  join  the  Grand  Alliance. 
The  disasters  of  France  had  been  continuous.  Blenheim  had 
4i,ngi,„  ttf  secured  Germany,  and  in  this  year  of  1706,  Banullies 
the  FHach  la  had  been  followed  by  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  the 
"**  Netherlands,  Turin  by  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of 

Italy,  the  relief  of  Barcelona  by  the  occupation  of  Madrid  by 
the  allied  forces,  although  they  had  subsequently  been  com- 
uk«Lovif  pelled  to  fall  back  towards  Valencia.  So  great  were 
AMinpMM.  the  French  disasters  that  Louis  began  to  think  of 
treating,  and  suggested  as  terms  on  which  peace  might  be  made 
a  new  Partition  Treaty,  by  which  he  would  consent  to  acknowledge 
Queen  Anne  in  England,  to  give  the  Dutch  the  barrier  they  demanded, 
to  grant  great  commercial  advantages  to  the  maritime  powers, 
and  to  surrender  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  the  Archduke  Charles, 
if  only  he  could  preserve  for  his  grandson  Philip  a  kingdom  in 
Italy  consisting  of  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily.  These  terms  were 
very  attractive  to  the  Dutch,  who  thought  they  had  already  secured 
all  they  required,  but  were  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the 
Emperor,  who  saw  that  the  barrier  given  to  the  Dutch  must 
of  necessity  be  taken  from  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  therefore  from  his  son:  nor  to  Marlborough,  who,  though  he 
confessed  he  did  not  believe  that  the  King  of  France  would  ever 
make  peace  without  securing  some  kingdom  for  his  grandson,  was 
desirous  for  his  own  sake  to  continue  the  war,  and  thought  the 
jiBriborovA  French  demand  for  the  Milanese  after  the  great  victories 
r«ff0ctaUM  which  had  been  won  unreasonable.    With  some  diffi-  * 

^u^mk^Mnuaded  Hdnsius  lo  i^^^ct  the  terms,  and 

the  war  prt  raise.     It  m\^\it\iave\)wci\«i\X«t  \j^\mk^ 
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accepted  Louis'  tenns.  Never  again  were  the  aliaiid  of  the  allies  in 
10  pRwpeioiu  a  condition,  although  the  continuation  of  the  war 
mdoiibtedly  told  in  their  favoar  hj  the  gradual  exhaustion  it  pro- 
^Deadin  France. 

It  aeemed  indeed  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  as  if  the  tide  of 
had   whoUy  turned.     Peterborough  had  re>  Tii«tid«af 
to    Spain,  and  viewing  the  altered  state   of  ▼*e*<wy*«>^ 
pu  now  as  eager  to  act  on  the  defensive  as  he  had  been  before 
to  age  an  advance  upon  Madrid    His  advice  was  again  disregarded. 
Tba  intzodoction  of  Sunderland  into  the  ministry  at  home  was 
mdkfouzable  to  him,  and  he  was  recalled,  leaving  the  command  of 
Spain  in  the  somewhat  incompetent  hands  of  Das  Minas  and  Galway. 
These  gencialB,  determining  to  act  on  the  offensive,  marched  out  of 
Yaleneia  towards  Madrid,  but  were  met  near  Almanza  by  the  lately 
lonlbrced  army  of  Berwick,  and  suffered  a  complete   au,.>«^ 
deieat    The  conaequence  was  the  loss  of  Valencia  and  ^i^  ^*  ^''^' 
fliiigci— I,  so  that  Charles  was  only  able  to  maintain  himself  in  the 
]vovmoe  of  Catalonia.    The  battle  of  Almanza  was  fought  on  the  25th 
of  ApriL    On  the  22nd  of  the  following  month,  Marshal  aioihota. 
TQlan  completely  surpiised  the  Margrave  of  Bareuth,  ^^  ^ 
idio  had  succeeded  the  late  Margrave  Louis  of  Baden  in  command 
of  the  Imperial  troops  on  the  Rhine.    The  lines  of  Stolhofen,  which 
had  heen  so  long  held  against  the  French,  were  taken  and  destroyed 
Nor  was  the  advance  of  the  allied  army  of  Italy  into  the  south 
of  Fraaoe  more  suocessfuL     Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  reached 
Toulon  and  besieged  it.    But  sickness  had  much  decreased  the  number 
of  the  allies ;  a  considerable  detachment  had  been  sent  to  complete 
tile  eonqnest  of  Naples,  and  the  appearance  of  Marshal  TovUm. 
Teat  with  a  large  army,  and  the  threat  of  an  assault  upon  ^*<-  ^' 
their  rear,  induced  them  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire  beyond  the  Alps. 
Kor  was  tiiere  anything  done  in  Flanders  to  redeem  the  ill-success 
iriiich  had  met  the  allied  arms  elsewhere.     Marlborough  in  vain 
attempted  to  bring  the  French  to  a  pitched  battle.     The  Dutch 
bad  lost  confidence    after  receiving  the   news  of  Almanza   and 
Stolholen,  and  renewed  their  old  dilatory  policy ;  the  rains  also 
nmewhat  impeded  the  campaign,  which  was  closed  without  any 
important  event. 

One  Talnable  diplomatic  service,  however,  Marlborough  had  per- 
foimed.     Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  in  the  midst   *|^*L^a-„_^ 
fAYoBTietanoaseMreer.    Having  defeated  the  Eussians   aivmI'SSam 
Mtykrwrn,  be  had  succeeded  in  driving  AugOBttLB,  Elector 
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of  Saxony,  from  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  entering  Saxony  itself, 
was  now  in  the  neighhoorhood  of  Leipsic.  Sweden  was  the  old  ally 
of  France,  and  Louis  did  not  let  Charles  forget  it.  For  a  moment 
there  seemed  a  chance  that  Charles  would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  throw  himself  and  his  victorious  army  into 
Qermany,  and  ruin  the  cause  of  the  allies.  To  deter  him  from  this 
step  Marlborough  visited  him  at  his  camp,  and  successfully  directed 
his  ambition  towards  his  old  enemies  the  Russians,  against  whom  he 
shortly  marched  to  meet  his  ruin  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa. 

The  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year  was  marked  by  a  new  incident 
nrMtntd  in  the  war.  The  hopes  of  Louis  were  raised  by  the 
SSi^  reports  of  the  general  discontent  prevalent  in  Scotland ; 

^v<^  a  large  portion  of  that  nation  had  seen  with  dislike  the 

late  completion  of  the  Union,  and  assurances  were  brought  to  France 
of  the  readiness  of  the  Jacobite  party  to  rise  in  arms.  An  invasion 
was  determined  on  and  actually  set  on  foot.  The  fleet  was  all  ready 
to  sail,  when  Prince  James  Edward,  afterwards  called  the  Old  Pre- 
tender, but  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George, 
who  was  to  accompany  it,  was  taken  ill  of  the  measles.  The  expedi- 
tion was  postponed  for  some  weeks,  and  these  weeks  were  enough  to 
destroy  its  chance  of  success.  Byng  with  a  powerful  fleet  appeared 
in  the  Channel,  troops  were  brought  over  from  the  Continent  and 
others  collected  in  England,  and  though  the  little  squadron  succeeded 
in  eluding  the  fleet  and  reached  the  Firth  of  Forth,  there  was  no  sign 
of  a  general  rising  of  the  Jacobites,  and  it  had  to  return  from  its 
friiitless  expedition,  glad  to  escape  with  safety. 

This  threatened  invasion  had  of  course  retained  Marlborough  in 
n^^r^ip.  of  England.  It  was  not  till  somewhat  late  that  he  could 
^^••«  join  the  army.    With  a  slight  change  of  generals  the 

war  continued  its  old  course.  Villars  was  employed  to  reduce 
Piedmont,  Berwick  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  were  on  the  Rhine, 
Spain  had  been  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  while  in  Flanders, 
which  was  this  year  selected  as  the  great  battlefield,  Yendome  was 
to  oppose  Marlborough,  having  with  him  as  nominal  commander-in- 
chief  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  heir  to  the  French  throne. 
Marlborough  had  again  formed  a  great  scheme  for  the  campaign. 
His  intention  was  that  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  who  after  the  defeat 
of  Stolhofen  had  taken  command  of  the  Imperial  troops,  should 
remain  on  the  Rhine,  and  that  Eugene,  with  whom  he  again  longed 
Mariborovck'i  to  act  in  co-operation,  should  form  a  new  army  and  assist 
J**^  him  on  the  Moselle.    The  two  generals  met  in  April  at 
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file  Hagae,  and  there  agreed  that  thcj  would  make  an  ostensible 
plan  fat  the  invasion  of  Lorraine,  but  that  they  should  in  fact  join 
their  two  armies,  and  act  rapidly  and  decisively  to  complete  the 
eonqaest  of  the  Netherlands.  Eugene  met  with  infinite  difficulties  in 
£nming  his  new  army,  and  Marlborough  was  still  single-handed 
when  Yendome  began  an  offensive  movement 

The  French  army  had  been  concentrated  at  Mons,  on  the  south- 
west of  the  Netherlands.  It  thence  advanced  northward  towards 
BmsaelB.  Fearing  for  the  capital,  Marlborough  took  up  a  position 
to  cover  it,  but  suddenly  the  French  marched  off  eastward,  and 
threatened  Louvain.  This  was,  however,  but  a  feint  The  real 
intention  of  the  French  was  to  act  upon  the  western  fronti<  ^,  upon 
the  river  Scheldt  The  Dutch  had  made  themselves  highly  un- 
popnlar  in  the  Netherlands  since  they  had  had  possession  of  that 
province;  the  disaffected  inhabitants  of  the  great  towns  on  the 
Scheldt  had  opened  correspondence  with  Yendome,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  surrender  their  cities  to  him.  Having  therefore  drawn 
Marlboroug!i  towards  Louvain,  he  suddenly  marched  westward 
to  Aloet^  across  the  front  of  the  English  army,  sending  forward  on 
hit  march  detachments,  to  which  Ghent  and  Bruges  surrendered 
without  a  struggle.  As  the  town  of  Oudenarde,  somewhat  higher 
op  the  river,  would  complete  the  security  of  these  new  acqui- 
litionSy  it  was  determined  to  besiege  it.  Marlborough  had  followed 
dote  upon  the  heels  of  the  French,  circling  round  Brussels  so  as  to 
defend  the  capital.  He  had  not  ceased  to  urge  Eugene  to  Join  him 
with  his  troops,  which,  according  to  agreement,  should  have  been 
with  >»iT"  many  weeks  before.  The  delay  was  no  fault  of  the  Prince's ; 
he  was  already  hurrying  to  join  Marlborough,  when,  hearing  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  fight  a  battle  in  defence  of  Oudenarde,  and 
onable  to  bring  up  his  troops,  he  hastened  forward  alone  and  joined 
the  English  army.  Between  Marlborough's  army  and  Oudenarde  ran 
the  river  Dender,  which  the  French  determined  to  hold  to  cover 
the  siege.  Alost,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  north  of  Oudenarde, 
they  already  possessed ;  at  about  an  equal  distance  to  the  south, 
also  on  the  river  Dender,  was  the  entrenched  camp  of  Lessines. 
Could  they  occupy  this  they  would  be  in  a  good  position  to  cover 
the  siege.  Marlborough  foresaw  their  intention,  and  determined  to 
forestall  theuL  Although  the  river  between  Lessines  and  Alost 
makes  a  considerable  curve,  and  Marlborough,  on  the  convex  side  of 
it,  had  almost  twice  the  distance  to  traverse  that  the  French  had,  he 
poshed  <m  with  such  rapidity  that  he  secured  Lessines  and  t\ie  "^m^ 
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sage  of  the  river  before  the  French  columns  appeared  in  sight.  It 
was  now  evident  to  the  French  generals  that  Marlborough  intended 
to  fight  They  drew  in  their  detachments,  and  marched  rapidly  to 
cross  the  Scheldt  at  Gavre,  to  the  north  of  Oudenarde.  Marlborough 
marched  direct  upon  that  city,  so  that  the  converging  lines  of  march 
would  speedily  meet.  It  was  known  that  there  was  much  disputing 
and  ill-feeling  between  Vendome  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
that  the  latter  Prince  intended,  if  possible,  to  avoid  an  engagement 
With  all  speed  Marlborough  sent  forward  (General  Cadogan  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  river,  and  prepare  bridges  for  his  army.  After  he 
had  performed  this  duty,  Cadogan  rode  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and 
saw  the  French  troops  crossing  at  Gavre,  and,  in  ignorance  of  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  English,  quietly  sending  out  foragers.  With 
such  troops  as  he  had  he  drove  in  the  outlying  posts  of  the  enemy, 
who  now,  apprised  of  the  approach  of  Marlborough,  found  a  battle 
inevitable. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  Oudenarde  the  river  Norken  joins  the 
Bftttitof  Scheldt,  after  a  course  almost  parallel  to  that  river. 

oodMiArd*.  Between  the  Norken  and  the  Scheldt  an  irregular  semi- 
jsiy  XI,  iTos.  circle  of  hills  sweeps  with  the  convex  side  of  one  of  its 
arms  at  Oudenarde,  while  the  other,  surmounted  by  the  village  Oycke, 
overhangs  the  Norken';  it  contains  in  its  hollow  two  little  brooks 
which  fall  into  the  Scheldt  just  north  of  Oudenarde.  On  the  other 
side  of  these  brooks,  closing  the  opening  of  the  semicircle,  is  an 
irregular  mass  of  rising  ground  sloping  away  northward  towards  the 
junction  of  the  Scheldt  and  Norken.  Vendome  gave  orders  to  occupy 
this  irregular  mass  and  the  valleys  of  the  brooks,  the  arm  of  the 
semicircle  between  Oudenarde  and  the  course  of  the  brooks  being 
occupied  by  Cadogan.  But  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  counter-ordered 
his  commands,  and  arranged  his  troops  upon  what  was  doubtless  a 
stronger  position,  the  range  of  hills  beyond  the  Norken.  But  though 
stronger  for  defence,  it  was  much  less  favourable  for  an  offensive 
battle.  These  contradictory  commands  cost  the  French  their  first 
loss.  Seven  battalions  of  their  troops  having  pushed  forward  towards 
Oudenarde  as  far  as  Eyne,  were  fallen  upon  and  destroyed  by 
Cadogan,  who  thus  crossed  the  brook  and  ascended  the  irreguh^ 
high  land  beyond  it  Had  Vendome's  order  been  carried  out  the 
jwsition  of  Cadogan  would  have  been  very  precarious.  He  was 
almoBt  ansupported,  although  Marlborough  was  coming  to  his 
ium'trtance  with  some  cavdl^^bich  he  led  iotwox^  lot  ^^^tol  miles 
^  «  gallop.    As  it  the  "EngW^  wm^  ^asaa  x>?^  \s^ 
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degrees,  and  took  position  with  their  left  on  the  semicircle  of  hills, 
and  their  right  supporting  Cadogan  beyond  the  hrook.  Thwarted 
in  his  first  schemes,  Yendome  now  wished  to  remain  beyond  the 
Norken,  knowing  that  the  enemy  were  wearied  with  a  long  narch 
(it  was  already  four  in  the  afternoon),  and  that  he  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  withdrawing  quietly  in  the  night  towards  France. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  again  thwaHed  him.  He  commanded  the 
right  wing,  and  insisted  upon  sending  his  troops  forward  across  the 
Norken  into  the  valleys  where  the  brooks  ran.  The  country  was 
there  broken  up  with  enclosures,  and  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  battle 
was  fought  with  the  English  right,  which  Marlborough  had  intrusted 
to  Eugene.  The  exhibition  of  all  the  English  cavalry  upon  the 
high  lands  beyond  the  brooks  held  the  French  left  entirely  in  check ; 
and  while  Eugene  and  the  English  were  disputing  the  hedges  and 
enclosures  in  the  valley,  Marlborough,  passing  to  the  left,  observed 
that  the  extremity  of  the  semicircle,  which  overhung  the  Norken  and 
was  occupied  by  the  village  of  Oycke,  was  unguarded  by  the  French. 
He  caused  Overkirk  with  the  Dutch  reserve  to  march  round  the  hills 
to  occupy  this  point,  and  thus  completely  envelop  the  French  right 
The  effect  was  the  total  annihilation  of  that  part  of  the  French  army, 
and  it  was  owing  to  an  accident  alone  that  any  part  of  it  escaped.  The 
two  extremes  of  the  enveloping  English  line  came  so  close  together, 
that  in  the  darkness  they  fired  upon  each  other.  The  mistake  was 
happily  soon  discovered,  but  fearing  a  repetition  of  the  accident, 
the  general  gave  orders  rather  to  let  the  French  escape  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  renewing  such  a  disaster.  Some  9000  men  thu»broke  through 
at  a  gap  in  the  semicircle  of  lulls  near  the  Castle  of  Bevere,  and 
made  their  escape  to  France.  The  rest  of  the  beaten  army  retired 
toward  Ghent. 

Both  armies  were  speedily  reinforced.  Eugene's  troops  arrived 
from  the  Moselle,  and  joined  the  English  ;  Berwick,  with  part  of  the 
army  of  the  Bhine,  which  had  been  observing  them,  reinforced  the 
French,  but  the  relative  numbers  of  the  troops  were  not  much  changed. 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  had  now  to  settle  upon  a  farther  plan  of 
action.  Before  them  lay  the  great  city  of  Lille,  one  of  the  earliest 
conquests  of  Louis  XIV.,  newly  fortified  with  all  the  skill  of  Vauban. 
8i«K«ofLUto.  "^^t  the  allies  should  cross  the  frontier  and  enter 
Deaf,  1T08.  France  was  speedily  determined.  But  while  Marl- 
borough suggested  the  bold  plan  of  leaving  troops  to  mask  Lille,  while 
the  main  army  marched  direct  to  Paris,  Eugene,  though  by  no  means 
a  timid  general,  urged  the  more  regular  course  of  besieging  and 
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aqptming  the  great  fortress  which  lay  in  their  way  before  proceeding 
fnrtlier.  The  argoments  in  favour  of  this  plan  were  too  plausible  to 
be  disregarded.  It  was  decided  that  while  Eugene  in  person  under- 
took the  siege,  Marlborough  should  command  the  covering  army. 
Eyen  to  bring  the  siege  material  to  the  spot  was  a  matter  of  no  small 
difficulty ;  the  artillery  alone  required  16,000  horses,  and  the  progress 
of  the  fliege  was  watched  by  a  French  army  of  100,000.  When  these 
prellTninary  difficulties  were  triumphantly  overcome,  there  still 
lemained  the  great  fortress  itself,  occupied  by  15,000  men,  under  the 
able  eommand  of  Boufflers.  At  one  time  the  Dutch  deputies  were  so 
•^•rmftii  at  the  slowness  of  the  progress  made  that  they  urged  the 
zennndation  of  the  project  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  experi- 
eneed  by  the  allied  commanders  was  the  provisioning  of  the  army  ; 
the  land  communication  with  Brussels  was  entirely  cut  off,  all 
ptoYinoBB  had  to  be  brought  from  Ostend,  whither  they  had  been 
ocniTeyed  by  sea.  The  French  determined  to  interrupt  this  line  of 
eommimication  also,  and  to  destroy  one  of  the  convoys  which  had  been 
intmsted  to  (General  Webb,  with  a  most  insufficient  detachment  of 
tioopc  It  has  been  suggested  that  Marlborough  was  here  playing 
one  of  his  old  tricks,  that,  in  his  jealousy  of  Webb,  he  wished  for  his 
destmction,  and  had  intentionally  exposed  him  to  this  danger.  If 
mch  was  the  case  he  was  thoroughly  disappointed.  When  the  French 
troops  fell  upon  the  convoy  at  Wynendale,  Webb  made  a  most 
gsllant  defence  and  beat  them  ofL  The  very  slight  notice  taken 
by  Marlborough  in  his  despatches  of  this  gallant  action  gives 
tome  colour  to  the  rumour.  The  victory  of  Wynendale  was  at  all 
events  the  turning-point  of  the  siege ;  from  this  time  rapid  progress  was 
made.  On  the  22nd  of  October  Boufflers  found  it  necessary  to  capi- 
tulate for  the  town,  while  retaining  the  citadel,  and  on  tiie  9th  of 
December  he  marched  out  of  his  last  stronghold  with  all  the  honours 
of  war.  The  re-conquest  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  followed  upon  the 
fiOl  of  Lille. 

In  other  directions  the  war  had  been  languid.  In  Spain  only  had 
anything  been  done.  There  Stanhope  had  taken  the  o^pivt  of 
eommand  in  conjunction  with  Staremberg,  the  Imperial  »w»itoh«i. 
general,  and  had  succeeded  without  much  difficulty  in  capturing 
Port  Mahon  in  Minorca,  a  place  then  regarded  as  more  valuable 
than  Gibraltar,  and  of  the  highest  importance  as  affording  a  safe 
winter  harbour  for  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

For  some  years  the  exhaustion  of  France  had  been  great    The 
finance  ministers  had  been  reduced  to  the  mo0t  nunoua  exp^^suXA 
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to  maintain  the  war,  and  the  whole  people  were  suffering  terrihly. 
,  ,     .,  To  crown  their  misery,  the  winter  of  1708  was  of  ex- 

•r  ftMot.  traordinary  severity  and  duration.    The  oom  crops  were 

^****  frozen  in  the  ground,  the  very  apple  trees  perished 

with  cold.  Famine  threatened  to  destroy  what  the  war  had  spared. 
Louis  became  very  anxious  to  treat ;  and  as  for  some  years  it  had  been 
supposed  that  the  Dutch  were  inclined  to  accept  a  separate  pacifica- 
tion, it  was  to  them  that  Louis  addressed  himself.  The  war  par^  was 
however  for  the  present  in  the  ascendant,  and  Heinsius,  who,  as  Qxand 
iMiioflm  Pensionary  of  Holland,  exercised  a  predominant  influ- 
I*  toMi  enoe  in  the  Coimcil  of  the  Dutch,  let  it  be  clearly  under- 

stood that  the  Republic  would  treat  only  in  conjunction  with  the  allies, 
and  that  the  allied  demands  would  be  very  high«  Louis  however  de- 
spatched an  ambassador  to  see  what  termscould  be  made,  buthemet  with 
a  cold  reception.  The  Government  in  England,  especially  the  Whig 
members  of  it,  were  indignant  at  the  threatened  invasion  of  Scotland  in 
the  previous  year,  and  induced  the  Parliament  to  vote  that  the  Queen's 
title  and  the  Protestant  succession,  the  dismissal  of  the  Pretender  from 
«,%  A^^^ikm  France,  and  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  of  Dun- 
•rth*  AUiM.  j^t,  should  be  necessary  elements  in  any  treaty :  while 
the  Dutch  claimed  a  Hne  of  ten  fortresses  on  the  flemish  frontier 
(including  some  still  in  the  possession  of  France),  and  the  restoration 
of  Strasbuig  and  Luxemburg.  Nor,  in  exchange  for  these  high 
demands,  was  any  specific  promise  of  peace  given.  Such  was  the 
position  of  the  French  Government,  that  even  these  terms  were  taken 
into  consideration,  and  Torcy  the  French  minister  offered,  though 
he  could  get  no  proper  passport,  to  go  himself  privately  and  see 
what  could  be  done  to  ameliorate  them.  He  found  the  allies  deter- 
mined to  demand  at  least  the  resignation  of  the  whole  Spanish 
succession,  together  with  the  restoration  of  Newfoundland  to  England. 
This  demand  put  Louis  in  a  difficult  position.  It  was  no  longer,  he 
declared,  in  his  power  to  surrender  Spain,  for  his  grandson  King 
Philip  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and,  although  he  might  have  been 
induced  to  resign  Spain  for  an  Italian  kingdom,  did  not  choose  to 
become  altogether  crownless.  Louis  now  reaped  the  firuits  of  his 
former  bad  faith  as  a  negotiator.  The  allies,  believing  that  this 
excuse  was  fictitious,  and  alleged  merely  to  gain  time,  drew  up  their 
demands  in  accordance  with  the  preliminaries,  and  would  promise 
in  exchange  for  the  great  concessions  demanded  from  Louis 
only  two  months'  truce.  If  in  that  time  Philip  could  not  be 
iadnced  to  resign  Spain,  the  French  King  was  to  pledge  him- 
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f  to  join  with  the  allies  to  expel  him  by  force  of  amuu  When 
ccj  letumed  with  these  terrible  terms,  a  Council  si^MitA 
18  held  at  Versailles,  and  amidst  tears  of  indignation  at  ^  '■^^^ 
B  ignominious  propositions,  it  was  determined  that,  in  spite  of  tho 
seanty  of  the  moment,  it  was  impossible  to  accept  them.  Louis 
elaredy  if  he  had  to  fight,  he  would  rather  fight  against  his  enemies 
in  against  his  own  children.  And  now  at  length,  humbled  by 
reraes^  he  threw  himself  on  the  patriotism  of  his  people ;  a  stirring 
Mlamation  was  circulated  through  the  provinces ;  the  King  set 
I  example  of  patriotism  by  turning  his  plate  and  costly  works  of 
;  into  money;  the  whole  nation  was  touched  by  his  humility, 
i  the  war  began  again  with  renewed  vigour.  The  allies  had 
ieed  pressed  their  demands  beyond  what  was  either  generous  or 
litic. 

Tillan^  the  only  great  French  marshal  as  yet  undefeated,  was 

mated  with  the  duty  of  checking  the  victorious  advance  of  Eugene 

1  Marlborough.     His  name,  and  the  newly  roused  Bantoof 

^Botiam  of  the  country,  raised  the  spirits  of  the  army,  >«^pin«>»- 

ffglt  they  were  in  want  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.    Villars, 

smined  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  saw  Toumay  fall  without 

ing.     Thence  the  conquerors  advanced  to  Mons,  the  capital  of 

\aiilt.     It  seemed  necessary,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  siege  of 

own.      The  rapidity  of  the  movements  of  the  allies  prevented 

m  £rom  attaining  that  object,  but  the  investment  was  scarcely 

d  when  he  crossed  the  Scheldt  at  Valenciennes,  and  appeared 

da  army  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.    The  comer  of  the 

y  between  the  Haine  river  on  the  north,  and  the  Trouille  on 

t^  in  which  Mons  stands,  is  crossed  by  a  barrier  of  high  ground, 

dmore  difficult  by  large  woods  and  forests.    To  approach 

tym  the  south  and  west  this  ridge  has  to  be  crossed,  and  the 

avenient  passage  is  by  the  Tr<yw^^  or  open  gap,  between  the 

!  Lanidre  towards  the  east,  and  Taisnidre  towards  the  west 

these  woods  the  high  land  falls  by  several  ravinesbinto  the 

\(ons.    On  the  crown  of  the  ridge  is  the  heath  and  village  of 

et     Marlborough  and  Eugene,  supposing  that  the  object  of 

>nld  be  to  pass  through  this  gap  and  attempt  to  raise  the 

ms,  brought  their  army  to  the  foot  of  the  ascending  ravines. 

\  under  whom  Boufflers,  though  his  senior  in  rank,  was 

a  volunteer,  feeling  certain  that  at  all  events  a  battle 

ought,  determined  to  adopt  a  defensive  poBiUon,  exA 

night  and  day  after  his  arrival  at  Malplaquet  c^ttoni^^ 


fortiflcd  the  flanking  woods  and  the  crown  of  the  hill.     Marlborough 
was  anxious  to  attack  before  the  fortificationB  were  complete,  but 


e  thought  it  aecessar;  to  await  the  arrival  of  troops  coming 
trota  the  siege  of  Tonmay.  A  daj  was  thus  lost,  and  tine  allowed 
y  render  the  /orti^cationa  much  atrongeT.    The  battle,  which  he^a 
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upon  the  11th  of  September,  was  the  most  hloodj  and  haidly  contested 
of  the  war.  In  their  first  assaults  the  allies  weie  repeatedly  driven 
hack,  but  the  pressure  upon  the  wood  of  Taisni^re  was  so  strong, 
espedallj  when  it  was  outflanked  and  threatened  from  the  extreme 
right  of  the  allies  under  Withers,  that  Yillars  had  to  weaken  his  centre 
to  hold  his  ground.  Marlborough  perceived  the  weakness  and  took 
advantage  of  it  The  entrenchments  in  the  centre  of  the  line  were 
broken  through  and  captured,  and  thus  the  position  forced.  Yillars 
had  been  severely  wounded,  and  the  command  had  devolved  upon 
Boufflers,  who  brought  off  the  French  army  in  perfect  order,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  hard-earned  victory  was  nothing  but  the  field  of  battle. 
The  English  encamped  the  following  night  upon  the  French  position, 
having  lost  in  their  disastrous  victory  20,000  men.  Mons  fell,  but 
the  campaign  had  then  to  be  dosed. 

Thus  fax  it  has  been  possible  to  follow  without  interruption  the 
general  course  of  the  war,  but  from  this  time  forward  ,^^^^  ^ 
the  state  of  politics  in  England  exercised  so  decided  an  poutio«i  ptrttM 
influence  upon  it,  upon  the  negotiations  which  were  to  ^^^^ 
bring  it  to  a  close,  and  upon  the  position  and  conduct  of  Marl- 
bozongh,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  turn  back  and  trace  the  history 
of  parties  since  the  Queen's  accession.  Speaking  quite  generally, 
that  history  consists  in  the  gradual  substitution  of  a  Whig  for  a  Tory 
Qovemment  Rochester  and  the  extreme  high  Tories  were  disinclined 
to  a  great  offensive  war,  and  consequently  directly  opposed  to 
Marlborough.  The  Duke,  not  wishing  to  break  with  any  great 
section  of  English  politicians,  attempted,  as  William  had  done, 
to  govern  by  means  of  the  moderate  men  of  both  parties.  But 
there  was  a  second  question  which,  even  after  the  dismissal  of 
the  Tories  who  disliked  the  war,  prevented  the  completion  of  his 
plan.  The  Tories  were  desirous  that  stringent  measures  should  be 
taken  to  support  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  English  Church,  and 
in  thia  point  were  strongly  supported  by  the  feelings  of  the  Queen. 
The  Whigs,  on  whom  Marlborough  was  induced  for  the  purposes  of 
the  war  more  and  more  to  rely,  were  on  the  other  hand  inclined 
towards  more  liberal  measures.  It  was  upon  this  point  that  the 
second  secession  of  the  Tories  took  place,  leaving  Marlborough 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  and  in  a  certain  d^p*ee  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Queen.  It  was  the  Whig  determination  when  triumphant 
to  suppress  the  expression  of  High  Church  feeling  that  produced  the 
complete  overthrow  of  Marlborough's  ministry.  At  the  eaxnA  \axnft, 
at  in  the  former  reign^  diaputea  between  the  Houaea  cou\axL^Oi»^ 
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especially  when  a  Tory  majority  in  the  Lower  House  came  into 
coUision  with  the  constant  Whig  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Already,  before  the  Parliament  called  by  the  late  King  had  been 
dissolved,  Rochester  and  the  extreme  high  Tories  had  shown  their 
disinclination  to  the  war,  and  had  besides  given  proof  of  a  more 
exclusive  party  spirit  than  suited  the  views  of  Marlborough,  to  whom, 
as  to  William,  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  were 
all  in  all,  and  who  had  no  taste  for  party  conflict  As  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  character  of  the  ministry,  a  strong  Tory  majority 
was  returned  in  October  to  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Queen's  reign. 
But  Rochester's  views  were  not  shared  by  the  whole  of  his  party ; 
Ton  parii^  indeed,  the  strength  of  party  feeling  tended  for  the  time 
aMBt  to  give  Marlborough  the  support  of  the  Tories.     In 

their  eagerness  to  throw  blame  upon  the  late  King, 
they  could  not  refrain  from  contrasting  him  with  the  Duke. 
Marlborough  had  by  this  time  begun  his  successful  career  by  cap- 
turing the  towns  of  the  Meuse,  and  the  Commons  proceeded  to 
congratulate  the  Queen,  saying,  '^  The  wonderful  progress  of  your 
Majesty's  armies  under  the  conduct  of  Marlborough  have  singularly 
retrieved  the  ancient  honour  of  the  English  nation."  The  word 
retrieved,  intended  to  imply  censure  on  the  late  Eling,  was,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Whigs,  carried  by  a  large  majority.  For  the 
present  then,  if  merely  out  of  opposition  to  William,  the  Tories  as 
^^^,^,  ^j  a  whole  seemed  pledged  to  support  Marlborough,  liberal 
lodiMtar.  grants  were  made,  and  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
"**•  session,  the  Government,  resting  upon  the  general  feeling 

in  its  favour,  felt  itself  strong  enough  to  get  rid  of  Rochester. 
Displeased  at  receiving  no  more  important  office  than  that  of  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  left  his  government  there,  and  remained 
in  England.  He  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  to  his  enemies  to  order 
him  to  return  to  his  duties.  On  his  refusing  to  do  so,  the  command 
was  repeated  in  a  more  peremptoiy  manner,  and  in  his  anger  he  sent 
in  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted. 

Before  this,  however,  the  question  of  Church  government  had  been 
raised  in  the  House,  and  the  storm  it  excited  had  caused  a  somewhat 
hasty  prorogation.  It  had  been  the  habit  of  dissenting  members  of 
corporations  so  far  to  do  violence  to  their  conscience  as  to  receive  the 
^^^^  Sacrament  according  to  the  law  of  the  Church  of  England 
ooBf onnitF  BUI  upou  their  appointment  to  municipal  offices.  Having 
•*•*■■  •^  thus  duly  qualified  themselves,  they  had  continued  to 
hold  office,  but  had  gone  back  to  their  old  forms  of  worship.    This 
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baliit^  known  as  occasional  confonnity,  was  viewed  with  great 
by  the  Tories.  In  the  first  session  of  the  Parliament  a  bill 
brooght  in  to  render  occasional  conformity  illegal,  and  to  inflict 
heavy  fines  npon  those  who  held  office  on  snch  terms.  The  chief 
supporter  of  the  measure  was  Henry  St.  John,  afterwards  so  well 
known  as  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, bnt  its  amendment  by  the  House  of  Lords  produced  such 
▼ioleoDt  altercations,  that  the  Queen  found  it  necessary  to  put  an  end 
to  the  session.  It  was  during  this  session  that  the  Commissioners 
lor  the  Union  with  Scotland  first  held  their  sittings.  The  progress 
of  the  negotiations  which  produced  the  Union  in  1706  will  be  given 
sabeeqnently. 

The  Parliament  reassembled  in  November  1703,  a  month  rendered 
renuurkable  by  the  greatest  storm  ever  known  in  England;  it  is 
ealcniated  that  no  less  than  8000  lives  were  lost  in  it,  while  800 
houses  and  400  windmills  were  reduced  to  ruins.  The  devastation 
esnaed  among  the  forests  in  the  country  may  be  estimated  by  the  feu^t 
that  Defoe,  travelling  through  Kent,  counted  17,000  uprooted  timber 
trcea,  and  then  desisted  from  reckoning  them  £rom  weariness. 

The  session  was  again  the  scene  of  a  great  contest  between  the 
HooMS.  The  war  was  still  well  supported,  and  the  grants  were  upon 
a  very  liberal  scale,  rendered  necessary  by  the  additional  troops 
nqnired  for  Portugal  and  Spain,  since  Portugal  had  joined  the  Great 
Alliance,  first  under  a  treaty  with  Austria,  and  subsequently  under 
the  well-known  Methuen  Treaty  with  England.  This  n«  lUttMi 
treaty,  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  diplomacy,  was  com-  <^m*7' 
pleted  by  Mr.  Methuen,  the  English  minister  at  Lisbon,  at  the  close 
of  1703.  It  was  in  exact  accordance  with  the  commercial  views  of 
the  time,  and  contained  but  two  articles.  By  the  first  English 
woollen  manufactures  were  admitted  into  Portugal,  by  the  second  it 
was  arranged  that  the  duty  on  Portuguese  wines  should  always  be 
less  by  one-third  than  that  on  the  wines  of  France.  It  was  supposed 
that  this  would  not  only  secure  the  friendship  of  Portugal,  but  would 
plso  bring  much  gold  and  silver,  of  which  the  Peninsula  was  the 
great  emporium,  into  England,  an  object  regarded  as  of  the  first 
importance  under  the  mercantile  system.  It  was  when  the  Bill 
agsdnst  occasional  conformity,  which  had  been  dropped  oocMianai 
in  the  preceding  session,  was  reintroduced  that  the  Sff!^Sli?° 
contest  b^an«  The  ministers  who  had  been  eager  va, 
the  ptreoeding  year  that  the  Bill  should  be  carried,  had,  since  the 
wdgnatifln  of  Bochester  and  the  opposition  offered  by  Yoa  lx\sndA) 
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had  reliued  to  inteifere;  the  pzisonen  demanded  a  writ  of  enor. 
The  GommoDB  addressed  the  Qaeen  against  the  writ,  and  pat  the 
prisoners  into  the  custody  of  their  own  serjeant-at-arms.  The  heat 
of  the  dispute  rendered  a  prorogation  necessary  (March  14). 

But  the  conduct  of  the  Tory  majority  had  tended  still  further  to 
flndwiiBtro-  incline  the  ministry  towards  the  Whigs.  Rooke  was 
doetioaof  superseded  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet.  Sir 
widffiididrtm.   cio^^deaiey  shovel,  a  Whig,  put  in  his  place,  and  as 

the  three  years  of  the  Parliament  were  now  run  out,  the  Government 
influence  was  exercised  at  the  elections  against  all  those  who  had 
voted  for  tacking  the  Occasional  Conformity  BilL  Even  stronger 
signs  were  visible  of  the  intention  of  the  Gk>vemment  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Whigs ;  the  ministers  began  an  intrigue  with  the 
Junto,  promising  before  long  to  give  the  Qreat  Seal  to  William 
Cowper  (a  promise  which  was  shortly  after  fidfilled),  and  admitted 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  ministry  as  Privy  Seal  in  the 
place  of  the  Tory  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Nor  was  it  the  Govern- 
ment only  which  was  changing  its  views.  The  nation  at  large, 
thoroughly  interested  in  the  war  and  disgusted  at  the  conduct 
of  the  Tories,  returned  at  the  new  elections  a  large  majority  of 
Whigs.  The  growing  influence  of  the  Whigs  was  supplemented 
by  a  family  tie  which  connected  Marlborough  with  that  party;  as 
Gk)dolphin,  whose  son  had  married  one  of  his  daughters,  formed  a  link 
with  the  Tories,  so  Sunderland,  who  had  married  another,  connected 
him  with  the  Whigs.  It  seemed  as  though  a  bargain  advantageous  to 
both  sides  might  be  struck  between  the  Duke  and  the  Whig  party. 
The  accession  of  Sunderland  to  the  ministry  would  on  the  one  side 
strengthen  Marlborough's  personal  position,  and  render  it  more 
possible  for  him  to  cany  on  his  plan  of  government  without  parties ; 
wliile,  on  the  other,  it  would  secure  to  the  Whigs  a  means  of  at  once 
influencing  the  character  of  the  administration.  It  was  determined 
therefore  that  Sunderland  should  enter  the  ministry,  and  as  there 
was  then  no  vacant  office,  he  was  employed  at  once  as  extraordinary 
ambassador  to  Vienna,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  (1706) 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  His  appointment,  and 
the  gradual  inclination  of  the  Qovemment  to  the  Whigs,  was  followed, 
MftiUwrosffh'i  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1707,  by  the  creation  of 
JJ|2J^  several  Whig  Peers,  and  by  a  final  breach  with  the  High 

iTOT.  Tories,  when  the  names  of  Buckingham,  Nottingham, 

and  Rochester  were  struck  from  the  list  of  the  Privy  CounciL 
Marlborough  seemed  now  to  have  gained  his  object    The  adminis- 
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tation  was  a  thoroughly  composite  one.  On  the  one  side  were  a 
number  of  Whigs  led  by  Lord  Sunderland,  on  the  other  a  section  of 
man  moderate  Tories  headed  by  Harley  and  St.  John. 

But  Mailborough  underrated  the  difficulty  of  managing  a  coalition. 
In  his  neoeasaiy  absence  abroad  this  difficult  operation  was  in  the 
limds  of  Godolphin,  always  a  timid  minister,  without  any  real  poli- 
tical eoiiTictions,  and  ill  qualified  for  a  great  party  struggle.  And 
ioeh  a  party  struggle  was  now  inevitable.  All  the  ministers  were 
at  present  willing  to  uphold  the  war.  On  other  points  their 
were  diametrically  opposed,  and  both  sections  were  anxious 
&r  a  more  complete  admission  to  power  of  their  own  friends.  It 
via  ibe  personid  influence  of  the  Churchills  alone  which  could 
■^pott  80  strange  a  conjunction*  That  influence  depended  upon 
the  favour  of  the  Crown,  which  by  its  indirect  power  of  influencing 
Buliament  was  practically  rather  strengthened  than  weakened  by 
tlia  Bevolntion.  If  that  &ivour  could  be  withdrawn  the  ill-assorted 
must  inevitably  fialL  This  truth  was  clear  to  Harley,  a 
of  intziguiug  character  and  the  leader  of  the  Tory  section  of  the 
Oabinet,  He  perceived  that  it  might  be  possible  to  EuitT^iMiag 
BM  upon  the  fall  of  the  Churchills,  and  saw  how  their  **■  wt^kati^ 
power  might  be  undermined.  The  Queen  was  a  devoted  High 
Chazchwoman;  Marlborough  and  his  Mends,  especially  since  his 
grewing  predilection  for  the  Whigs,  were  avowedly  careless,  if  they 
were  not  Low  Church ;  Harley,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  great  reputii- 
tkm  for  religion  and  orthodoxy.  Again  and  again  patronage  had 
been  beetowed  on  what  the  Queen  considered  Latitudinarian  principles. 
Displeased  and  hurt,  she  was  yet  too  timid  to  stand  alone,  Harley 
supplied  her  with  the  support  she  wanted.  His  cousin,  Mrs.  Abigail 
Hill,  who  was  a  cousin  and  prot^^e  also  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
boroogh,  ingratiated  herself  with  the  Queen;  she  was  appointed 
bedchamber  woman,  and  married  with  the  Queen's  influence,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  to  Mr.  Maaham,  a 
member  of  Prince  George's  household.  Her  quiet,  even 
temper  formed  a  happy  contrast  to  the  termagant  vio- 
lence of  the  Duchess,  and  Harley  succeeded  in  making 
her  his  instrument  He  roused  in  the  Queen  a  dread  of  the  subver- 
iion  of  the  Church,  and  she  found  courage  to  make  several  Bishops 
without  consulting  her  ministers. 

The  Whig  Junto  was  even  more  angry  than  the  ministers  themselves 
at  this  conduct.  They  suspected  Harley's  design,  and  determined  to 
dnve  bim  from  the  ministry.    Both  parties  felt  that  the 
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artived.  One  or  other  of  them  muBt  become  predominant.  They  both 
determined  to  make  their  power  felt,  and  by  a  strange  manoeuvre 
the  extremes  of  both  sides  joined  to  attack  the  ministry.  The  chief 
points  of  attack  were  the  naval  administration, — which,  as  it  impli- 
cated her  husband,  was  always  a  tender  point  with  the  Queen,— and 
the  determination  of  Marlborough  to  pursue  the  course  William  had 
P^jj^^  ^  marked  out,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  chiefly  in  Flanders. 

tiM  oompodto  It  was  iu  this  session  of  Parliament,  which  began  on 
"*"*'*^'  October  23, 1 707,  that  the  joint  assault  upon  the  Govern- 

ment was  made.  The  maladministration  of  the  navy  was  the  chief 
topic,  but  the  Tories  also  introduced  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
recommending  a  change  of  the  seat  of  war  from  Flanders  to  Spain, 
where  the  battle  of  Almanza  had  lately  proved  disastrous  to  the 
allied  armies.  Marlborough  pointed  out  in  vain  that  this  would 
produce  an  immediate  peace  with  the  Dutch,  who  would  feel  their 
countiy  open  to  invasion  from  France;  and  although  the  Whigs, 
pledged  as  they  were  to  support  the  policy  of  William,  could  not  join 
in  such  a  motion,  Somers  drew  up  a  declaration,  embodying  both  the 
diBapprobation  felt  for  the  management  of  the  fleet,  and  as  much  of 
the  Tory  feeling  in  fiEivour  of  a  change  in  the  seat  of  war  as  was  possible 
for  his  party  to  accept  The  declaration  stated  that  '^  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Committee  that  no  peace  can  be  honourable  or  safe  to  her 
Majesty  or  her  allies,  if  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  be  suffered  to 
continue  in  the  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon."  But  the  manoDuvre 
of  the  Whigs  in  joining  in  the  assault  against  Government  had 
been  successful ;  it  was  not  necessary  to  press  the  hostile  resolution. 
Godolphin  had  been  thoroughly  frightened,  and  recognized  the 
necessity  of  breaking  up  the  unnatural  friendship  and  of  allying  him- 
self with  one  or  other  of  the  great  parties.  With  the  war  still  con- 
tinuing he  could  not  but  choose  the  Whigs.  At  once  entering  into 
negotiations  with  the  chief  of  that  party,  he  induced  Somers,  as 
President  of  the  Committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  throwing  the 
late  resolutions  into  the  form  of  an  address,  to  change  the  resolutions, 
by  a  slight  alteration  in  the  words,  from  an  attack  upon  Government 
into  a  pledge  for  the  continuation  of  the  war  till  the  French  had  been 
entirely  broken.  The  suggested  resolutions  mentioned  the  West  Indies, 
reflecting  on  the  comparative  weakness  of  our  naval  efforts,  and  Spain, 
implying  a  change  of  the  scene  of  war.  The  introduction  of  the 
luriey  aad  hii  words  "  or  any  other  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy," 
JJIJ^I'^  entirely  destroyed  these  hostile  allusions.    The  Whigs 

jp#».  i\,  iTM.      had  shown  their  i)ower,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  refuse 
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them  their  reward.  It  became  necessary  to  break  with  Harley  and 
the  moderate  Tories.  The  discoveiy  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Qregg, 
a  clerk  in  Harley's  office,  was  in  treasonable  correspondence  with 
France,  threw  some  suspicions  on  his  master^s  fidelity,  and  Marl- 
borongh  and  €k)dolphin  agreed  on  Harley's  dismissal.  The  Queen 
was  more  difficult  to  move.  It  required  a  threat  of  resignation  on 
the  part  of  the  ministers  to  induce  her  to  give  up  one  who,  as  she 
belieyed,  thought  entirely  with  her  on  Church  matters,  but  she  was 
not  yet  free  fitom  the  influence  of  the  Churchills,  and  she  yielded. 
With  him  retired  St  John,  Harcourt,  and  Mansell,  whose  places  weie 
taken  by  Boyle,  a  zealous  Whig,  as  Secretary  of  State,  John  Smith  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Robert  Walpole  as  Secretary  of 
War.  Marlborough  and  Qodolphin  had  apparently  triumphed  by 
means  of  the  Whigs,  but  their  victory  was  won  at  the  price  of  the 
Qaeen's  favour  and  of  submission  to  the  dictation  of  the  Whig  party, 
who  at  once  set  to  work  to  secure  office  for  themselves ;  nor  were 
they  scrupulous  in  the  means  they  used,  the  threat  that  they  would 
torn  their  assault  on  the  naval  administration  directly  and  by  name 
upon  her  husband,  then  on  his  deathbed,  induced  the  Queen  to  remove 
Pembroke  and  give  the  Presidency  of  the  Council  to  Somen.  Sunder- 
knd,  though  himself  a  minister,  intrigued  with  the  Scotch  Jacobites  to 
throw  out  the  ministerial  candidates  at  the  election  of  Peers  held  in 
seoordance  with  the  Union.  To  all  this  the  General  and  Treasurer 
had  to  submit.  The  administration  was  completed  upon  a  Whig  basis, 
when  Oxford  was  forced  upon  the  Queen  as  head  of  the  Admiralty. 

Mariborough  was  fully  alive  to  the  insecurity  of  his  position.  It 
is  often  attributed,  though  perhaps  without  sufficient  reason,  to 
the  desire  to  keep  up  his  personal  ascendancy,  that  he  refused  the 
tenna  offered  by  Louis ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  ^^^^„  ^ 
dinstrous  victory  of  Malplaquet  has  also  been  con-  luriteroagh'i 
lidered  a  political  battle.  A  truer  view  of  the  case  seems  '^"***"^ 
to  be  that,  afraid  of  taking  any  decided  steps,  he  chose  to  occupy 
merely  the  position  of  an  agent  of  Government,  and  obey  even  against 
his  own  convictions  the  dictation  of  the  Whig  party.  At  the  same 
time,  he  made  two  desperate  efforts  to  obtain  a  position  independent 
of  home  politics — he  applied  to  the  Archduke  Charles  for  the  office 
of  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  would  have  produced 
about  i£60,000  a  year,  and  he  also  demanded  from  Queen  Anne  the 
position  of  Captain  General  for  life.  In  both  cases  his  eflbrts  fiedled. 
Ai  far  as  England  was  concerned,  he  probably  owed  his  dia&Y^^V 
ment  chiefly  to  the  conduct  ofYna  wife.    Finding  YiexaciVi  a\K^^\&a^AdL 
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by  Mrs.  Masham,  she  loet  all  commaiid  of  her  temper,  and  pexpetoallj 
outraged  the  feelings  of  the  Qaeen  by  her  violent  complaintB. 
The  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  which  had  seemed  so  complete,  was  of 
„     ^  very  short  duration.    Their  fall  Mras  caused  by  a  fault 

widfi.  which  had  been  too  prevalent  among  them  since  the 

*^**  Bevolution — whenever  they  had  the  upper  hand,  they 

became  dictatorial  and  overbearing.  Already  they  had  made  them- 
selves distasteful  to  the  Queen  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  had 
forced  themselves  into  power,  and  an  unnecessary  exhibition  of  that 
power  rendered  them  distasteful  to  the  people.  A  certain  Dr.  Henry 
Saoheverell,  a  strong  upholder  of  the  doctrine  of  non-resistanee,  had 
preached  two  sermons,  one  at  the  Assizes  of  Derby,  one 
before  the  mayor  and  aldermen  at  St.  Paul's.  The 
mayor,  who  sympathized  with  his  views,  suggested  that  he  should 
print  the  sermons,  and  though  the  common  coimcil,  when  consulted, 
declined  to  authorize  this  step,  the  preacher  acted  on  the  mayor's 
suggestion  and  published  both.  They  became  a  sort  of  political 
manifesto,  which  was  largely  circulated  through  the  country.  The 
Whigs  were  naturally  angry  at  this  semi-official  production  of 
doctrines  subversive  of  all  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  They 
determined  to  take  notice  of  the  sermons,  and,  foolishly  disregarding 
the  advice  of  Somers,  they  proceeded  by  the  extraordinary  method 
of  impeachment  instead  of  the  common  process  of  law.  This 
naturally  raised  the  foolish  utterances  of  a  clergyman  to  the  dignity 
of  a  party  question ;  and  when  they  farther  insisted  upon  a  cere- 
monious hearing  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  trial  became  the  fashion- 
able topic  of  the  day.  The  excitement  throughout  England  was  very 
great.  All  other  public  business  came  to  a  standstill,  and  when  the 
Lords,  though  they  found  Sacheverell  guUty,  took  a  very  moderate 
view  of  his  guilt,  and  punished  him  only  with  three  years'  suspension, 
the  verdict  was  regarded  as  a  virtual  acquittal,  and  celebrated  as  a 
party  triumph.  The  exhibition  of  feeling  called  forth  by  this  trial 
proved  both  to  the  Queen  and  to  her  secret  advisers  how  great  a 
hold  the  Tory  party  had  upon  the  country.  Encouraged  by  Harley, 
who  loved  an  underhand  intrigue,  and  by  his  creature  Mrs.  Maaham, 
she  proceeded  to  act  upon  her  new-found  knowledge,  and  it  became 
evident  how  formidable  the  power  of  the  Crown  still  was.  Without 
iManimi  of  consulting  Godolphin,  she  made  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
JJJSJJJ*  *^  bury  Lord  Chamberlain.  Godolphin,  instead  of  resign- 
jk«g.  s-  ing  at  this  marked  act  of  distrust,  put  up  with  the  affront. 

StiU  further  emboldened  by  this  weakness,  the  Queen  dismissed  Lord 
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Sonderlandy  whom  she  had  always  disliked,  and  followed  up  the  blow 
by  the  dismissal  of  Godolphin  himself.    The  office  of  Loid  Treasurer 
was  for  the  time  kept  in  abeyance,  but  Harley  was  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  was  virtually  Prime  Minister.    For  a  little 
iHuIe  Harley  attempted  negotiations  with  the  Whigs,  who  still 
letained  office,  but  finding  them  impracticable,  he  determined  to 
rest  upon  the  Tories  only,  induced  the  Queen  to  dissolve  Parliament, 
and  foimed  an  entirely  Tory  ministry,  the  most  im-  ^Mity'iTwy 
pottant  members  of  which  were  Harcourt,  who  became  niaiBtnr. 
Losd  Chancellor,  Rochester,  Lord  President,  and  St    ^^' 
John,  who  succeeded  Boyle  as  Secretary  of  State. 

It  was  with  this  ministry  that  Louis  attempted  to  renew  the  in- 
ftemipted  negotiations  of  1709.  The  battle  of  Malpla-  oj^fmao*  «t 
qoet  and  the  fiEdl  of  Mons  had  forced  him  to  this  oatr^rdabai. 
eooney  and  to  consent  that  a  congress  should  be  held  at 
Qertraydenbeig.  At  first  Holland  refused  to  treat  except  upon  the 
pieliniinaries  of  the  preceding  year,  and  they  still  demanded  the 
assistance  of  Louis  in  ejecting  his  grandson  the  King  of  Spain. 
Finally,  both  English  and  Dutch  seemed  to  have  waived  this  point, 
but  the  opposition  of  Austria  and  Savoy  rendered  any  general  nego- 
tiati0n  impossible,  and  the  war  was  resumed. 

In  Flanders  it  produced  nothing  beyond  the  capture  of  Douay,  but 
in  Spain  it  was  of  more  importance.  There  Stanhope  succeeded  with 
aome  difficulty  in  inducing  his  colleague  Staremberg  and  ^i.  ^^ 
the  Archduke  Charles  to  advance  towards  Madrid.  >b8p«>b- 
They  defeated  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  French  assistance  was  with- 
drawn during  the  negotiations,  at  Almenara  and  Saragossa.  They 
pushed  on  into  Castile,  and  again  occupied  Madrid.  Thus,  inasmuch 
as  the  war  had  been  fairly  successful,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  Whigs, 
•j^Afigh  the  successes  having  been  chiefly  in  Spain  (the  pursuance 
of  the  war  in  which  country  was  a  part  of  the  Tory  programme),  they 
were  less  important  politically  than  they  would  have  been  had  they 
taken  place  in  Flanders.  But  whatever  advantage  the  Whigs  might 
have  obtained  from  the  war  was  neutralized  when,  before  the  end  of 
tiw  year,  events  occurred  in  Spain  which  entirely  altered  the  com- 
plexion of  affairs  in  that  country.  Stanhope's  hopes  for  a  successful 
iifae  oi  his  enterprise  were  based  on  the  active  co-operation  of  the  army 
fA  PortogaL  Philip,  with  his  Spanish  army,  having  retired  north- 
vaida^  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  two  armies. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  English  general,  the  Poitug;a«ii^ 
would  not  move,  and  as  the  hope  of  any  succesBfal  issue  to  \ibA  iiegQ>- 
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tiatioiiB  dwindled,  Louis  again  allowed  assistance  to  be  eent  to  Spain, 
and  a  considerable  aimy,  which  the  national  spirit  of  the  Castilians 
had  fonned  round  Philip,  was  placed  under  the  able  command  of 
Vendome.  He  at  once  saw  the  necessity  for  preventing  the  proposed 
union ;  and  his  advance  to  the  Bridge  of  Almaraz  rendered  it 
henceforward  impossible.  Stanhope  was  for  wintering  in  Castile, 
and  the  army  withdrawing  from  the  capital  amidst  the  joyful  shotfts  of 
the  inhabitants,  took  up  a  position  in  accordance  with  Stanhope's 
wishes.  But  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  was  as  uxorious  as  his  rival, 
could  not  bear  separation  from  his  wife,  and  hurried  home  with 
upwards  of  2000  cavalry,  the  arm  in  which  the  allied  troops  were 
already  overmatched.  When  it  became  evident  that  no  hope  was  to 
be  expected  from  Portugal,  the  general  saw  that  to  winter  in  Castile 
was  impossible,  and  withdrew  towards  Aragon.  But  Vendome, 
smarting  under  the  disgrace  he  had  suffered  at  Oudenaide,  outdid 
himsel£  With  extreme  rapidity,  he  pressed  upon  his  enemy,  who 
was  retreating  in  two  parallel  armies,  one  under  Staremberg,  the 
other  under  Stanhope.  With  vastly  superior  forces  he  came  upon 
the  latter  general,  as  he  was  resting  his  troops  at  Brihuega,  without 
the  least  notion  of  the  close  approach  of  Vendome.  Stanhope  made 
a  most  gallant  defence,  expecting  to  be  relieved  by  Staremberg,  but 
hours  passed  by,  and  for  some  unexplained  reason,  Staremberg  did 
not  appear;  thus  having  continued  his  defence  till  ammunition 
failed.  Stanhope  was  compelled  to  capitulate.  The  surrender  was 
already  completed  before  Staremberg  appeared.  His  slowness  had 
ruined  his  cause,  but  he  did  what  he  could  to  re-establish  it ;  and  at 
Villa  Viciosa  a  great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  both  parties  claimed 
the  victory.  But  no  fresh  victory  could  have  given  Vendome  more 
perfect  success.  Staremberg  was  obliged  to  fall  back,  and  reached 
Barcelona  with  7000  men  only,  the  relics  of  the  army  which  had  been 
so  triumphant  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year. . 

The  elections,  made  while  the  ferment  of  the  trial  of  Sacheverell  was 
still  unsubdued,  produced  a  strong  Tory  majority.  And  it  was  thus, 
HaricT't  pouey  strong  at  home  and  assisted  by  disaster  abroad,  that 
for  pMe6  Harley  and  his  Government  were  able  to  set  on  foot 

their  change  of  policy,  and  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  prelimin- 
aries at  Gertruydenberg,  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  final  peace. 
It  seems  probable  that  from  the  first  Harley's  policy  was  directed  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  as  well  as  to  a  return  to  the  main 
feature  of  their  foreign  policy,  friendship  with  France.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  his  intercourse  with  the  Jacobites  was  merely 
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intended  to  secuie  his  parliamentary  porition,  but  certainly  his  ccm- 
dnd  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  belief  that  he  was  in  earnest 
The  tortnous  and  nnderhand  manner  in  which  the  peace  was  first  set 
on  foot  points  in  this  direction,  still  more  so  do  the  letters  of  the  Abb^ 
Gcnltier,  written  in  the  year  1710,  which  declare  that 
the  new  ministry  had  a  great  consideration  for  the  ^^^ 
Pwtender,  and  that  some  members  of  it  were  working  for  him  only. 
The  restoration  of  the  Stnarts  would  be  rendered  easier  by  three 
tiliiigSL  In  the  first  place  it  was  scarcely  possible  without  the  assis- 
ttnce  of  France.  This  seems  to  explain,  better  than  the  mere  wish 
to  follow  the  traditional  Tory  policy  of  peace,  the  immediate  steps 
taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  the  very  favourable  terms 
gEsnted  to  Louis  after  his  disasters.  Secondly,  it  could  not  be  under- 
taken without  the  support  of  the  High  Church  party,  which  was 
Tcfj  strong.  This  explains  the  constant  support  given  by  the  Qovem- 
ment  to  that  party.  And  thirdly,  the  success  of  such  a  scheme  would 
have  been  best  secured  by  the  assistance  of  Marlborough,  who  was 
known  to  have  already  frequently  intrigued  with  the  Court  of  St. 
GermainSb  On  the  other  hand  the  Duke  wotdd  be  the  most  formidable 
opponent  Steps  were  therefore  taken  to  secure  his  assistance,  and 
wben  that  was  found  impossible,  his  complete  ruin  became  the  object 
to  be  sought 

On  his  return  from  his  somewhat  unfruitfal  campaign,  Marl- 
bofongh  seemed  inclined,  with  his  usual  selfishness,  to  ^^^j^^^^. 
■abmit  to  anything  for  the  continuation  of  his  personal  mtjwadKmu 
position.    We  are  told  by  St.  John  that  he  expressed  ^•^'•■•'•^ 
hie  eorrow  for  his  former  wrong  step  in  joining  the  Whigs.    He  even 
attempted  to  soften  the  angry  vehemence  of  his  wife,  but  her  fate 
WW  in  £sct  determined  by  the  personal  feelings  of  the  Queen.    No 
entreaties  of  the  Duke,  who  even  tiirew  himself  on  his  knees  before 
her,  oould  induce  the  Queen  to  go  back  from  her  wish  to  deprive  the 
Dmeliess  of  all  her  offices.    She  was  compelled  to  surrender  her  gold 
key,  end  left  her  apartments  at  St.  James's,  having  first  gratified  her 
w^Sut  by  carrying  off  the  brass  locks  and  marble  chimney-pieces. 
The  Duke  himself,  though  he  had  suffered  many  indignities,  was 
permitted  to  continue  the  conduct  of  the  war,  being  assured  that 
he  should  be  well  supported. 

Having  thus  for  the  time  secured  themselves  from  his  opposition, 
the  Qovemment  proceeded  to  open  secret  negotiations 
with  the  Court  of  Versailles.    The  agent  employed  waa 
a  pnsst  aamed  Gaultier^  who  had  been  TaUaxd'a  chttpVsin,  axidL 
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warm  ^end  of  the  Pretender's  cause.  This  sadden  idea  of  peace 
was  most  unexpected  and  welcome  to  the  French.  ^'Asking  us 
whether  we  wished  for  peace,''  says  Torcy,  '^  was  like  asking  a  sick  man 
whether  he  wishes  to  recover/'  Qaultier  returned  with  the  message 
that  Louis  could  not,  so  soon  alter  the  failure  of  the  late  treaty, 
Buggest  peace  to  the  Dutch,  but  he  would  gladly  listen  to  the  medi- 
ation of  England ;  a  shrewd  answer,  which  at  once  tended  towards 
separating  England  from  her  allies.  The  knowledge  that  a  peace 
with  France  was  likely,  and  that  all  further  help  from  England  was 
hopeless,  induced  a  French  refugee  of  the  name  of  Guiscard,  who 
had  been  prominent  in  arranging  attacks  upon  France  and  assistance 
to  the  rebels  in  the  Oevennes,  to  turn  traitor.  His  correspondence 
was  discovered,  and  in  despair,  upon  being  examined  in  the  Council, 
he  determined  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  authors  of  his  misfortune, 
and  stabbed  Harley  with  a  penknife.  Barley's  popularity  was  raised 
still  higher  by  this  attack  on  him,  he  was  made  Earl  of  Oxford, 
and  shortly  after,  on  the  supposed  success  of  his  financial  scheme  for 
incorporating  the  public  creditors  into  a  company  to  trade  in  the 
South  Seas,  was  still  further  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Lord 
Treasurer.  The  policy  of  Government  was  farther  carried  out  by 
the  introduction  of  a  Bill  authoriang  tlie  erection  of  fifty  new 
churches  in  London,  which  must  be  regarded  chiefly  as  a  bribe  to 
the  High  Church  party. 

The  negotiations  opened  by  Gaul  tier  were  also  continued.  Prior 
was  sent  to  Paris,  and  a  more  specific  scheme  was  set  on  foot  than 
liad  been  produced  by  the  verbal  negotiations  of  the  spring, 
although,  unmoved  or  ignorant  of  the  action  of  the  Government, 
Marlborough  was  attempting  to  continue  his  great  career.  He  had 
Kariboroogii'g  planned  a  combined  movement  with  Eugene  against 
JJJJJ^^  Villars,  who  had  constructed  lines  near  Arras  and 
iTii.  Cambrai  so  strong  that  he  boastfully   said  he    had 

brought  Marlborough  to  the  "non  plus  ultra."  The  vigour  of 
the  campaign  was  checked  by  the  withdrawal  of  Eugene,  who 
was  required  to  superintend  and  guard  the  Electoral  Diet  at 
Frankfort,  which  had  been  summoned  to  elect  the  successor 
to  the  Emperor  Joseph,  who  had  died  on  the  17th  of  April.  It 
was  Marlborough's  intention  to  reduce  Bouchain  and  Le  Quesnoy, 
to  winter  in  France,  and  in  the  spring  press  forwai*d  towards 
Paris.  His  schemes  were  only  partially  successful,  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  slowness  of  the  Imperialists.  By  some  skilful 
uanomivres    he  succeeded  in  passing  the    formidable    lines,  and 
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and  took  Bonchain,  but  was  unable  to  cany  his  great 
ptpJMt  fniiheir. 

On  his  azrival  in  Paris,  Prior  found  that  Louis  had  authority  to 
treat  £»r  Spain  as  well  as  for  himself,  and  proceeded  PropoMdt«nu 
to  explain  the  conditions  demanded.  England  no  •'pmo«- 
longer  insosted  upon  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish  crown,  but 
woold  be  satisfied  with  the  pledge  that  the  two  crowns  should 
nerer  be  nnited ;  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  Newfoundland  must  be 
seemed  to  England ;  Dunkirk  demolished,  and  four  towns  granted 
for  tnde  in  South  America.  Gh^at  commercial  advantages  must 
be  gxmnted  both  to  the  English  and  Dutch,  and  fortified  to¥ms 
g^Ten  aa  bairiers  for  the  Dutch  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  for 
Anatzui  on  the  Rhine.  All  this  was  as  yet  kept  profoundly  secret. 
Tbe  negotiation  was  subsequently  transferred  to  London,  and  there, 
in  September,  eight  preliminary  articles  were  drawn  up.  Louis 
waa  to  acknowledge  Anne  and  the  Protestant  succession;  a  new 
tieatj  of  commerce  was  to  be  made ;  Dunkirk  was  to  be  demolished, 
some  ilEur  equivalent  being  given  ;  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  Newfound- 
land, with  the  exception  of  some  fishing  rights,  were  to  be  secured  t<> 
the  English.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Assiento,  or  grant  of  the 
•lave  trade  with  America,  was  withdrawn  by  Spain  from  France  and 
given  to  England.  A  second  set  of  preliminaries  was  prepared  for 
Holland,  omitting  the  chief  advantages  gained  by  England,  but  in* 
trodndng  stipulations  to  secure  a  barrier  and  to  prevent  the  junction 
of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain.  The  Dutch,  though  much 
dissatiafied  with  the  desertion  of  the  English,  were  compelled  to 
give  in  their  adhesion,  and  Utrecht  was  appointed  as  tiie  place 
▼here  the  conference  was  to  be  held.  Austria  was  even  more  out- 
spoken in  its  anger,  and  the  Imperial  minister  in  London,  who  was 
lash  enough  to  express  the  indignation  of  his  Court  in  a  published 
^ypeal  to  the  people,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country. 

Affaiia  had  reach^  this  point  when  Marlborough  returned  from 
bis  campaign.    Entering  into  communication  with  his  old  friends 
the  Wbigs,  he  found  that  they  had  formed  a  coalition  ^^^^^ 
vith  a  section  of  the  Tories  under  Nottingham,  who   luriborev^ 
was  much  displeased  at  having  been  excluded  from  all   *"  '**  rrtam. 
the  late  ministerial  arrangements.      Marlborough's  object  was  no 
donbt  to  join  the  strongest  side.    The  present  position  of  the  Whig 
patty  seemed  to  him  so  promising  that  he  gave  it  Ids  adhesion.    Nor 
vas  he  mistaken  as  things  then  stood.    On  the  opening 
of  Parliament,  Nottingham  moved^  as  an  amendment  to  i^«^^- 
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the  AddrecHBy  the  old  Toiy  resolution  that  no  peace  could  be  safe  or 
honourable  to  Great  Britain  or  Europe  if  Spain  or  the  West  Indies 
were  allotted  to  any  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and  after  4  hot  discus- 
sion succeeded  in  beating  the  Gk>vemment  by  a  majority  of  eight.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Government  com- 
manded a  large  majority.  Harley  and  St  John  had  now  to  con- 
sider what  steps  to  take  against  tiiis  hostile  coalition  in  the  Lords. 
They  determined,  in  the  first  place,  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  at 
Marlborough,  and  the  report  of  a  Commission  which  had  been  issued 
to  examine  into  the  public  accounts  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  Basing  its  assertion  on  the  deposition  of  Sir  Solomon 
Medina,  who  had  contracted  to  supply  the  army  in  Flanders  with 
bread,  the  Commission  reported  that  the  Duke  had  received  on  those 
contracts  large  sums  of  money,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  jS63,000, 
while  his  secretary,  Cardonnel,  had  also  received  large  douoeurs. 
It  also  declared  that  Marlborough  had  received  2^  per  cent  on  all 
subsidies  to  foreign  troops,  amounting  oa  the  whole  to  ;£l  77,000. 
Acting  on  this  report,  the  ministry  stripped  Marlborough  of  all  his 
offices.  Marlborough  was  so  notoriously  avaricious,  and  his  character 
was  so  mean,  that  these  charges  seemed  to  the  public  probable ;  but, 
in  fact,  his  reply  was  tolerably  complete.  The  bread  money  had 
habitually  been  received  by  every  commander-in-chief  in  Flanders, 
and  had  been  expended  chiefly  in  obtaining  information  as  to  the 
enemies*  plans.  The  percentage  on  the  subsidies  was  a  free  gift 
from  the  princes  to  whom  they  were  paid,  and  Marlborough  had  not 
accepted  them  without  the  royal  warrant  In  the  state  of  feeling 
at  the  time  these  excuses  were  not  much  regarded.  Having  got 
rid  of  their  most  powerful  enemy,  the  ministiy  made  use  of 
the  royal  prerogative  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  the  Lords. 
Twelve  new  Peers  were  created,  which  gave  them  a  permanent 
majority. 

Having  by  these  strong  measures  secured  their  position  in  Parlia- 
ment, Harley  and  St  John  proceeded  with  their  negotiations.  There 
oommMid  of  th*  was  somc  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
omond!^  **  war  while  the  Congress  was  sitting.  The  command  had 
1712.  been  given  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  a  man  of  strong 

Jacobite  principles  ;  he  was  privately  instructed  not  to  undertake  any 
offensive  operations  against  the  French,  and  he  consequently  informed 
Villars  that  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  attacks  from  the  English, 
although  the  pressure  which  Eugene  put  upon  him  was  so  strong 
that  he  could  not  refuse  to  jcnn  in  the  aioge  of  Quemoy.    His  strange 
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lakewazm  pioeeeation  of  the  war,  which  seemed  rather  like  friendship 
than  hostility,  did  not  pass  unnoticed  in  England.    Bat  all  complaints 
were  answered  by  the  assertion  that  the  Queen  wonld  shordy  lay 
before  Parliament  the  conditions  of  a  peace.    In  fact,  she  was  only 
waitixig  till  Philip  of  Spain  should  have  made  up  his  mind  whether  to 
accept  an  equivalent  for  the  Spanish  crown,  and  retain  his  rights  on 
F^nce,  or  remain  where  he  was  and  renounce  those  nuOMtn 
daima.    When  the  answer  arrived,  preferring  the  latter  SmSJT*  *^ 
altematiTe,  the  Queen  went  down  to  the  House  and  iums. 
explained  the  proposed  treaty.    Though  violently  opposed,  addresses 
of  eonfidence  were  carried. 

An  annistice  was  at  once  declared,  and  the  English  troops  ordered 
to  separate  from  Eugene.  It  was  not  without  a  considerable  feeling 
of  diagrace  that  12,000  English  troops  withdrew  from  their  old  com- 
mdaa  in  arms ;  the  English  stipendiaries  refused  to  obey  the  command, 
and  remained  with  the  Prince.  A  visit  of  St  John,  now  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  to  Paris,  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  negotiation,  and  peace 
virtually  declared.  The  campaign,  completed  by  Eugene  alone, 
unsuccessful.  Hin  defeat  at  Denain,  and  further  successes  won 
over  the  allies  by  Villars,  inclined  the  new  Emperor  to  look  more 
favourably  upon  the  peace.  The  treaties  were  ultimately  p,,^^^ 
lumed  at  Utrecht  on  the  Slst  of  March  1713.  The  irmcht 
Emperor's  peace,  by  which  the  Electors  of  Cologne  and 
Bavaria  were  reinstated,  was  postponed  for  a  year,  and  was  finally 
completed  at  Rastadt  in  the  following  March.  It  is  certain  that  the 
terms  gained  were  infinitely  less  advantageous  than  the  lengthened 
and  victorious  war  might  have  justified,  or  than  those  which  could 
have  been  obtained  at  the  negotiations  of  Gkrtruydenberg.  The 
desertiofn  of  the  Catalans,  who  had  risen  in  insurrection  chiefly  at  the 
instigation  of  the  English,  was  undoubtedly  an  act  of  selfishness ;  and 
Qovemment  would  even  have  sacrificed  the  advantages  of  the 
Methnen  Treaty,  and  granted  commercial  terms  far  more  in  favour 
of  France,  had  not  the  moneyed  interest  proved  too  strong  for  it. 
At  the  same  time,  though  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  not  a  glorious 
one,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour ;  the  changed  position  of 
Enrope,  by  the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  Imperial  crown,  had  in 
truth  put  the  questions  at  issue  upon  a  totally  new  footing ;  it  would 
lisve  been  quite  as  disadvantageous  to  the  general  European  balance 
that  Spain  and  Austria  should  have  been  joined  in  the  hands  of  the 
Imperial  house  as  that  Spain  and  France  should  hava  \>««n  Vn^i^ 
haiids  of  the  Bourbon  Ynnces. 
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After  the  cloee  of  the  great  war,  the  question  of  succeedoiiy 
__  _,  rendered  more  pressing  by  the  failing  health  of  the 
Queen,  came  prominently  forward.  In  the  midst  of 
the  negotiations  the  Pretender  had  written  a  letter  to  Queen  Anne, 
and  Bolingbrokc  had  been  throughout  in  correspondence  with  him. 
■artoy*!  It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  Harley  was  really 

«»*"«*-  mixed  up  in  the  plot  of  changing  the  succession.    That 

he  had  frequently  expressed  himself  as  friendly  to  the  Pretender  is 
certain ;  but  his  indolence  in  business,  his  constant  difficulty  in 
making  up  his  mind,  and  his  love  of  intrigue,  prevented  him  from 
taking  any  strong  or  definite  line  in  the  scheme  for  the  Stuart  restora- 
Bouactnkt's  tiou.  With  Bolingbroke  the  case  was  different  He 
ttiw^  y^ag  unaffected  by  any  Church  views,  for  he  did  not 

believe  in  Christianity;  he  knew  that  the  part  he  had  already 
played  had  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  he 
had  therefore  little  hope  of  office  after  the  Queen's  death.  On.  the 
other  hand,  he  was  certain  of  being  a  trusted  minister  of  the  new 
Stuart  king.  To  help  him  in  the  Cabinet  he  had  Brumley, 
Ormond,  and  probably  Harcourt.  But  for  the  success  of  his  plan 
extreme  care  was  necessary ;  for  the  general  feeling  of  the  country, 
though  Tory  and  High  Church,  was  nevertheless  Protestant  and 
Hanoverian.  An  over-hasty  declaration  of  Jacobitism  would  pro- 
bably destroy  his  ministry. 

A  new  Parliament  assembled  in  February.     It  was  again  Tory  in 
its  views  ;  and  it  shows  the  real  object  of  Bolingbi^ke's 
pariumuit.        tactics,  that  the  Pretender  during  the  elections  wrote 
"^**  to  his  friends  to  use  their  best  efforts  in  favour  of  the 

Qovemment  The  new  appointments  also,  which  were  made  on  the 
occurrence  of  vacancies  by  deaths,  show  the  same  Jacobite  tendencies. 
Wyndam  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Athol  and  Mar  two  of 
the  chief  officials  in  Scotland.  Nor  was  the  Jacobite  scheme  con- 
fined to  the  appointment  of  ministers,  more  immediate  practical 
measures  for  securing  the  chancre  of  Government  were  taken.  The 
Cinque  Ports  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Ormond,  and 
rMrgaaisM  the  entrance  of  a  foreign  force  into  England  thus  ren- 
Ui«army.  dcred  casv;  the  army  was  remodelled,  and  the  greater 

part  of  those  troops  which  William  had  organized  disbanded ;  while 
a  plan  was  set  on  foot  for  obliging  officers  in  the  army  known  to  be 
friendly  to  Marlborough  to  sell  their  commissions,  which  only  failed 
because  Harley,  either  through  indolence,  or  because  he  really 
shrunk  from  supporting  the  Jacobites,  neglected  to  have  the  ftmds 
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iMdj  for  the  pnrcliaae.  The  Whigs,  on  their  side,  also  organized 
thwneelvee  for  the  coming  crids.  General  Stanhope  vras  regarded 
M  their  leader.  They  seem  to  have  been  ready  for  all  emergencies, 
mtending  even  to  employ  force,  if  necessary,  to  secure  the  throne  for 
the  Hanoverian  Elector.  In  spite  of  the  caution  of  Bolingbroke,  the 
leope  of  his  plans  began  to  be  discovered,  and  it  became  necessary  still 
farther  to  blind  the  nation.  Pretending  to  treat  as  libels  all  sugges- 
tions tiiAt  he  was  aiming  at  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  he  intro- 
duced a  reeolution  that  the  Protestant  succession  was  in  no  danger, 
but  hiB  credit  was  too  far  shaken  to  allow  of  a  complete  victory.  The 
motion  was  indeed  passed,  but  the  small  majority  proved  how  large 
a  section  of  the  Tories  were  attached  to  the  Hanoverian  house,  and 
were  willing  on  that  point  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Whigs. 
That  party  were  encouraged  to  take  a  further  step.  Thinking  it  of 
the  last  importance  that  the  Electoral  Prince  should  be  in  England 
to  take  possession  of  the  inheritance  of  his  house  on  Anne's  death, 
they  induced  the  Hanoverian  minister  to  demand  his  writ  of 
sommons  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  an  English  Peer  in  virtue  of 
Itts  title  of  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  (Government  was  thrown  into 
great  perplexity;  to  refuse  it  seemed  to  confess  their  Jacobite 
tendencies,  to  grant  it  was  certain  to  enrage  the  Queen,  who,  like 
other  childless  sovereigns,  was  morbidly  touchy  about  the  succession, 
and  it  would  moreover  deal  a  heavy  blow  at  their  own  plans.  The 
writ  was  given,  but  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  Queen  to  the 
Electress  Sophia,  couched  in  such  angry  language  that  it  is  said  to 
have  caused  the  death  of  that  princess,  now  far  advanced  in  years. 

But  a  schism  within  its  own  body  was  gradually  undermining  the 
ministry.  Harley,  undecided  upon  all  points,  and  strongly  bound  by 
old  ties  to  the  Low  Church  and  dissenting  interest,  could  not  throw 
Kiwia^lf  heartily  into  the  vigorous  policy  of  Bolingbroke;  he  was, 
moreover,  jealous  of  the  ever-increasing  importance  of  his  energetic 
edllesgue.  The  Schism  Act,  a  measure  conceived  in  the  most  ex- 
doBTe  High  Church  spirit,  brought  their  rivalry  to  a  crisis.  It 
enacted  that  no  person  should  keep  a  public  or  private  school,  or  act  as 
tutor,  unless  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  licensed  by  his 
Bishop,  thus  in  feust  throwing  the  whole  education  of  the  country  into 
the  hands  of  the  Church.  Harley,  bred  a  dissenter,  and  always 
leljring  much  on  the  support  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies,  could  not 
give  it  his  hearty  support.  With  his  usual  indecision,  he  played  fast 
and  loose  with  the  Bill  But  he  had  lost  the  ear  of  the  Qofieci, 
Bolingbroke   and  Mrs,   HaahAm    had   snpplanted   bun,  «ii^  liYiQ. 
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favourite  so  played  upon  the  Queen's  High  Chorch  ptopensities, 
that,  after  a  hot  altercation  in  the  Council  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Queen,  she  was  induced  to  dismiss  the  Lord  Treasurer. 

In  tiie  dismiHsal  of  his  dilatory  rival  Bolingbroke  saw  the  removal 
of  the  last  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  his  schemes,  and  he  was 
preparing  to  form  a  ministry  wholly  in  the  Jacobite  interest,  when 
the  Queen's  sudden  illness  upset  all  his  plans.  Had  the  matter 
come  to  the  decision  of  arms,  Marlborough,  who  had  just  returned 
from  abroad,  might,  after  the  treatment  he  had  received  at  the 
hand  of  the  Tories,  have  been  trusted  to  do  his  best  for  the 
Whigs.  But,  fortunately,  the  question  was  destined  to  meet  with  a 
peaceful  solution.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  in  his  time  the 
leader  of  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution,  and  subsequently  guilty  of 
treacherous  correspondence  with  the  Stuarts,  continued  his  vacillat- 
ing policy.  The  part  he  had  taken  in  1708,  in  persuading  the  Queen 
to  rid  herself  of  the  Whigs,  had  given  him  the  confidence  of  the  Tory 
party.  But  he  had  never  ceased  to  regret  the  one  false  step  of  his 
life,  and  was  firmly  attached  to  the  Hanoverian  succession.  His 
position  in  the  ministry  enabled  him  for  the  time  to  become  really 
master  of  the  situation,  and  to  thwart  all  the  schemes  of  Bolingbroke. 
With  this  end  in  view  he  arranged  a  plan  with  the  Dukes  of  Aigyle 
and  Somerset  As  the  Council  was  sitting  to  consider  what  steps  to 
TiMQMtii's  ta(e  in  consequence  of  the  Queen's  illness,  the  two 
<Mtb.  Dukes  suddenly  made  their  appearance,  claimed  their 

right  as  Privy  Councillors,  were  by  Shrewsbury's  advice  admitted, 
and  at  once  proposed  that  the  Queen,  who  had  for  the  moment 
recovered  consciousness,  should  be  requested,  in  view  of  the  coming 
crisis,  to  make  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  Lord  Treasurer.  A  deputa- 
tion, of  which  the  Duke  was  himself  a  member,  went  to  her  bedside, 
and  persuaded  her  to  give  him  the  White  Staff.  Vigorous  measures 
were  at  once  taken.  Troops  were  collected,  the  Elector  summoned 
over,  and  everything  was  ready  to  ^i-ithstand  armed  invasion,  and  to 
hasten  the  peaceful  acceptance  of  the  legal  heir,  when  the  Queen 
died  on  the  1st  of  August. 

For  several  sessions  the  Parliament  had  been  acting  under  the 

new  title  of  the  Parliament  of  Qreat  Britain,  the  Union 

with  Scotland  having  been  completed  in  1707.    Quite 

at  the  banning  of  the  reign,  in  1702,  leave  having  been  given  both 

by  the  Scotch  and  English  Parliaments,  Commissioners  had  met  to 

make  arrangements  for  the  Union,  which  had  always  been  a  favourite 
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piojeet  of  William^  Neither  partj  were,  lioweTer,  much  in  earnest, 
and  the  memhers  of  the  Commission  were  lax  in  their  attendance. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  npon  the  main  points,  but  upon 
tiade  and  finance  the  claims  advanced  by  the  Scotch,  who  seemed  to 
wish  an  the  one  hand  for  equality  of  duties,  and  on  the  other  for  ex- 
emptioii  from  liabilities,  were  regarded  as  untenable,  and  in  February 
1703  the  Oonunissioners  ceased  to  meet. 

On  the  6th  of  May  in  that  year  the  Scotch  Parliament  met,  under  the 
tendency  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  as  Lord  Com-  ^^^^^^ 
TtamasnoK.    Its  temper  was  anything  but  conciliatory,  rariuawt. 
The  ill  feeling  excited  by  the  Darien  Scheme  had  by  ^^^' 
no  meuiB  subsided.    The  late  futile  efforts  of  the  joint  Commission 
had  still  further  roused  the  angry  feelings  of  the  people,  and  there 
was  aa  idea  afloat,  by  no  means  without  foundation,  that  the  High 
Chueh  Tories,  who  were  just  coming  into  power,  would  seize  the 
opportunity  for  an  assault  upon  the  National  Church.      All  these 
influenced  the  temper  of  the  Parliament,  and  instead  of  taking 
tending  towards  the  Union,  it  seemed  bent  upon  doing  all 
tibat  was  possible  to  render  the  kingdoms  quite  separate.  The  Queen's 
letter,  in  which  she  recommended  toleration,  was  contemptuously 
neglected,  and  a  strong  declaration  passed,  confirming  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  ''as  the  only  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Kingdom." 
Politically,  the  conduct  of  the  Parliament  was  even  less  conciliatory. 
Beaolntions  were  passed  declaring  that,  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  no 
King  of  England  should  make  peace  or  war  without  consent  of  the 
Scotch  Parliament ;  though  the  nation  was  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
war  with  France,  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  French  wine  were  re- 
moved ;  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  introduced  what  were  known  as  the 
Limitatioiis,  by  which  the  authority  of  the  Crown  was  seriously  com- 
promised ;  its  power  of  appointing  to  the  great  offices  of  Qovemment 
was  tranaferred  to  the  Parliament ;  and  finally,  a  Bill  of  Security 
with  regard  to  the  succession  was  introduced,  authorizing  Parlia^ 
ment  to  name  a  successor  from  among  the  Protestant  descendants 
of  the  rc^al  line,  but  asserting  that  whoever  that  successor  might  be 
he  was  not  to  be  the  same  as  the  successor  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
unless  proper  security  was  given  for  the  freedom  of  religion  and  trade. 
The  nomination  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  hazarded  by  the  Earl  of 
Marchmont,  was  received  with  derision  and  anger.     All  these  Bills, 
except  the  last,  received  the  royal  assent    But  the  refusal  to  pass 
the  Bill  of  Security  was  so  unpopular,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
the  House  without  securing  any  tnbndy. 
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In  the  following  year  the  Parliament  o^'aiu  met.    It  was  hoped 
that  a  new  Commissioner  would    manage  it    more  successfully,   ^ 
-^  V  i^d    the    Maiquis   of   Tweeddale   was  appointed  to   ^ 

puriumtat        succeed  Queensberry.     The  policy  of  conciliation  was   ^ 
j«iy  1T04.  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  Qodolphin,  always  a  timid 

minister,  allowed  Tweeddale  to  give  the  royal  assent  even  to  the 
Act  of  Security. 

The  hoiitile  feeling  exhibited  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  only  went 
Ea^iiii.  ^^  further  to  prove  what  the  Darien  Scheme  had  made 

p«ruuM&t        evident,  that  the  Union  was  imperatively  necessary. 
*^  ^^^  Whigs  and  Tories  therefore  combined,  when  the  English 

Parliament  met,  in  attacking  Gknlolphin  for  his  weakness ;  and  in 
December,  Somers  brought  forward,  and  succeeded  in  passing  through 
both  Houses,  a  law  which  seemed  to  threaten  war  between  the 
countries.  After  Christmas  1705,  all  Scotchmen  were  to  be  regarded 
as  aliens,  the  importation  into  England  of  the  chief  Scotch  products — 
cattle,  coal,  and  linen — was  prohibited ;  and  as  a  still  stronger  threat, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  Border  towns  should  be  fortified  and  put 
into  a  state  of  security,  and  the  militia  in  the  northern  counties 
called  out.  This  severe  threat  was  not  without  its  effect.  But  the 
anger  of  the  Scotch  at  the  time  only  grew  more  vehement.  In  April 
of  the  following  ye^ir,  1705,  Thomas  Green,  a  captain  of  a  ship  belonjj- 
ing  to  the  new  East  India  Company,  had  been  seized  by  the  agents 
of  the  Darien  Company,  charged  with  piracy  in  the  East,  and  with 
the  murder  of  a  Darien  captain.  It  was  afterwards  proved  that  the 
captain  was  alive  ;  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  orders  from  the  English 
Coimcil,  the  Scotch  ministers  were  overawed  by  the  popular  feeling, 
and  the  unfortunate  man,  with  some  others  of  his  crew,  was  hanged. 
But  England  was  now  determined  that  the  Union  should  be  effected. 
Tweeddale  was  removed  from  his  commissioncrship,  and  Argyle, 
assisted  by  Queensberry,  put  in  his  place.  This  gave  Tweeddale  an 
icotoh  opportunity  of  forming  a  thirl  party  in  the  Parliament, 

Pariuaoii  which  attempted  to  hold  the  balance  between  those  who 
«B«  iTos.  yi^x^  for  the  Union  and  those  who  opposed  it,  and  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Squadrone  Volante.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, this  party  acted  with  the  Qovemment.  The  Queen  had  in- 
structed the  Parliament  to  consider  the  question  of  the  settlement 
of  the  succession,  and  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  treat. 
With  regard  to  the  first  point  it  proved  obstinate,  it  insisted  on 
first  Ji^cussing  the  condition  of  trade,  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
imme  any  Buccoamt,    With  <*  ~    ht  alterations,  it  passed  again 
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the  LiinitatioiiB  suggested  by  Fletcher  of  Saltonn,  and  added  further, 
tliat  a  Scotch  ombasBador  should  be  present  at  all  treaties  involving 
tke  two  nationsL  But  upon  the  second  point,  by  the  aid  of  tho 
Sqiudzone  Yolante,  the  Govemment  was  successfuL  The  threatened 
Alien  Bill  indeed  began  to  have  its  effect ;  and  it  was  onlered  that 
the  CominissioneTS  should  not  begin  to  act  till  that  Bill  was  repealed. 
As  it  seemed  to  have  done  its  work,  this  suggestion  was  attended  to, 
ud  in  November  the  English  Parliament  repealed  the  Act 

Thns  then,  the  chief  obstacles  being  removed,  in  April  1706,  the 
GommisBionerSy  thirty-one  on  each  side,  met    The  Eng-   ^^  ^^^^ 
hsh  Commissioners  at  once  suggested  as  the  prime  object  iiontn  mMt. 
of  negotiation,  that  there  should  be  one  Kingdom,  one   ^^^' 
Parliaments  and  one  Successor.     The  Scotch  seemed  first  to  desire 
a  Fedezatiye  Union,  but  yielded,  on  condition  that  their  religion 
dioold  be  free,  and  that  their  trade  should  enjoy  a  general  equality 
of  advantage.    It  was  the  details,  especially  of  taxation  and  trade, 
which  gave  the  greatest  trouble.    The  Scotch  insisted  on  discussing 
them  in  detaiL    It  was  finally  agreed  that  they  should  be  exempt 
&om  terminable  taxes,  and  receive  an  equivalent  for  any  present 
Ums  they  might  sustain,  by  taking  their  share  in  the  public  debt  of 
England,  which  was  larger  than  their  own.    The  revenue  of  England 
was  about  ^^,700,000,  that  of  Scotland  about  £160,000.     The  debts 
of  England  amounted  to  £17,700,000,  those  of  Scotland,  taken  roughly, 
to  £160,000;  that  Ib,  Enghmd  owed  three  and  a  half,  Scotland  only 
one  year's  revenue.    The  equivalent  fixed  was  £398,000,  which  was 
employed  to  pay  off  the  whole  Scotch  debt,  to  dissolve  the  Daricn 
Company  and  indemnify  its  shareholders,  and  for  other  Scotch  pur- 
poses.    The  other  questions  were  easily  settled.    The  title  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  to  be  Great  Britain,  the  national  flags  were 
to  be  incorporated  in  one.    The  Scotch  taxes  amounted  to  little 
more  than  a  fortieth  of  the  English.    Had  this  been  observed  as  a 
basis  of  representation,  they  would  have  had  but  thirteen  members  of 
Parliament    But  tins  being  held  too  few,  they  were  granted  forty-five 
members,  which  was  about  a  twelfth  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons. 
The  same  proportion  was  taken  for  the  basis  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  Upper  House,  and  thus  of  the  whole  Scottish  Peerage  sixteen 
were  to  be  elected  to  sit  in  the  united  House  of  Lords. 

When  the  Treaty  had  been  settled  by  the  Commissioners,  it  was 
brouglit  before  the  Scotch  Parliament,  where  it  met  with  violent  oppo- 
sition. In  one  way  or  another  it  was  objectionable  to  many  classes. 
The  Jacobites  saw  in  it  the  Bn&l  destruction  of  all  lhc\i  \vo\vc%  tS 
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change  of  dynasty.  The  extreme  PxesbjterianB  did  not  believe  in  a 
Union  which  wonld  leave  their  Churcb  nntrammelled.  The  yiews 
of  the  ReYolntion  had  gone  farther  in  Scothmd  than  in  England, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  active  spirits  had  adopted  republican 
views;  to  them  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  backed  by  the 
strength  of  England  was  distasteful,  as  rendering  any  fulfilment  of 
their  hopes  impossible.  And  the  Edinburgh  tradesmen  recognized 
to  the  full  the  loss  they  would  sustain  by  the  removal  of  Parliament 
to  London.  The  discussion  on  the  various  points  went  on  through- 
^^^^  out  the  whole  of  the  year.    The   final  effort  of  the 

ruiuaMi  Opposition  was  to  be  a  great  protest,  to  be  produced 
oot.  iToe.  ^^  ^^^  debate  upon  the  share  Scotland  was  to  have  in 

the  national  legislature.  This  protest  was  to  be  presented  by 
Hamilton,  as  premier  Peer,  and  to  be  followed  by  a  secession  of  the 
minority.  But  Hamilton's  heart  failed  him  at  the  appointed 
moment,  the  protest  was  not  presented,  and  on  the  16th  of  Januaiy 
1707  the  measure  was  finally  carried  by  110  votes  to  69. 

Having  been  successfully  passed  through  the  Scotch  House,  the 
Bill  had  now  to  be  ratified  by  the  English  Parliament.  So  many 
changes  had  been  made  that  it  was  possible  there  might  be  much 
difficulty  in  securing  the  easy  passage  of  the  Bill.  But  as  the  Whigs 
and  the  Qovemment  were  determined  that  at  all  hazards  it  should 
become  law,  they  accepted  without  question  all  the  Scotch  amend- 
ments. When  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  had  thus  been  carried  through 
the  House,  there  yet  remained  the  Act  of  Ratification  to  complete 
it.  It  was  still  possible  for  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  to  reopen 
discussion  upon  each  article  in  detail.  The  skill  of  Sir  Simon 
Harcourt,  the  Attomey-Gkneral,  thwarted  this  disastrous  intention, 
by  so  wording  the  Bill  that  the  articles  themselves  were  not  called 
in  question,  but  their  ratification  alone  demanded.  He  induced  all 
parties,  who  were  on  the  whole  agreed  that  in  some  shape  or  other 
the  Bill  had  better  pass,  to  accept  it.  With  little  opposition  therefore 
it  was  carried  through  both  Ho^es,  and  became  law,  and  the 
succeeding  Parliament  took  the  name  of  the  Parliament  of  Qreat 
Britain.  Party  feeling  was  at  the  time  very  high,  and  accusations 
of  bribery  were  lavishly  flung  abroad,  but  a  closer  examination 
appears  to  prove  that  these  charges  were  unfounded. 
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ENGLAND  had  been  slow  to  accept  the  priudple  of  succession 
hy  parliamentary  instead  of  hereditary  right;   ^^^^^^^ ^ ^ 
since   1&S8  the  struggle  had  been  continuous,  it  had  r«sigrati(m«f 
reached  a  crisis  in  the  closing  yean  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  secured  to  them  by  the  consUnl  vafionsRA 
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of  the  War  of  Succession,  had  rendered  them  over-confident,  and  an 
act  of  foolish  severity  had  heen  followed  by  their  complete  over- 
throw. The  natural  inclinations  of  the  Queen,  and  the  weakness  of 
her  character,  which  rendered  her  constantly  liable  to  be  subjugated 
by  the  influence  of  those  around  her ;  the  talents  and  intriguing 
ambition  of  St.  John,  and  the  energy  and  compactness  of  the  Jacobite 
body  resting  upon  the  general  Conservative  feeling  of  the  nation, 
had  rendered  the  return  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne  a  very  probable 
event.  A  few  weeks  only  were  wanting  for  the  completion  of  the 
plot,  and  James  Edward  would  probably  have  been  received  as  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  the  work  of  the  Revolution  have  been  undone. 
The  unexpected  illness  of  the  Queen,  the  rapidity  and  energy  with 
which  the  Hanoverian  Lords  of  the  Council  had  carried  out  what 
was 'virtually  a  cov.'p  £4UiX^  had  destroyed  these  hopes.  When  the 
Lord  Treasurer's  staff  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  all  hope  of  carrying  out  this  counter-revolution  with 
the  aid  of  the  executive  was  at  an  end.  Although  he  had  more 
than  once  faltered  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Whig  party,  it  was  now 
well  understood  that  he  was  endowed  with  something  not  far  short 
of  a  dictatorship,  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
enactments  of  the  Act  of  Succession.  Everything  was  done  as 
arranged  by  that  Act.  There  was  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
regency ;  sealed  packets  containing  the  names  of  those  who  woi'e 
to  act  as  the  Council  of  Regency,  chosen  by  the  Protestant  suc- 
oovndi  of  cessor,  were  in  his  hands.     On  their  being  opened,  the 

B«gt&8y.  names  of  eighteen  Lords,  almost  exclusively  of  the  Whig 

party,  were  found,  who,  together  with  the  seven  great  officers  named 
in  the  Statute,  were  to  act,  under  the  title  of  Lords  Justices,  as  an 
interim  Government  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  King.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  not  among 
them. 

Parliament  was  to  continue  for  six  months  before  dissolution,  and 
peaoaftd  everything  for  the  present  passed  off  quietly  ;  the  Civil 

MceuioB  List  was  voted  as  in  the  preceding  reign ;  and  on  the 

of  thf  KiBg.        \%^  of  September  the  King  and  his  eldest  son  arrived 
in  England.     He  was  not  a  man  to  excite  enthusiasm.    An  unosten- 
tatious man,  used  to  a  Court  where  his  will  was  law,  but  where  the 
manners  were  singularly  primitive  and  plain,  he  was  little  suited  to 
^j^  peculiar  position  of  an  English  Parliamentary  sovereign,  from 
^^fcm,  along  with  the  possession  of  but  little  real  power,  mucli 
>  and  some  magnificence  were  required.     Unable  therefore  to 
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eomprelien^  the  working  of  that  constitation  over  which  he  had 
eome  to  pradde,  and  without  ability  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  policy  of 
his  own,  he  natarally  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  that  party  to 
which  he  owed  his  Crown.  The  great  offices,  several  of  which  had 
been  for  the  last  month  tmited  in  the  hands  of  Shrewsbury,  were 
therefore  distributed  among  the  Whigs.  Townshendwas  lawWhic 
put  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  with  him  were  -*-^*''- 
Halifax,  General  Stanhope,  Lord  Cowper,  Nottingham,  and  Lord 
Townabend's  brother-in-law,  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  ;  while  Sunderland 
was  made  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborougl 
(though  the  King  had  already  shown  his  well-founded  mistrust  of 
him)  reassnmed  the  offices  of  Commander-in-chief  and  Master  of 
the  Ordnance.    His  power,  however,  was  gone. 

The  establishment  of  the  Hanoverian  house  had  thus  veiy  much 
the  appearance  of  a  triumph  of  a  fEustion.  There  were  iHvMia  •! 
no  attempts  at  conciliation,  such  as  had  been  made  after  *^  ^nit^ 
the  Rerolution,  no  efforts  to  give  a  general  and  national  character  to 
the  Government.  The  King  came  forward  as  the  head  of  the  trium- 
phant Whig  party.  This  attitude  naturaUy  at  the  time  excited 
much  ill-feeling,  yet  on  the  whole  it  was  wise.  George  was  not  the 
man  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  comprehensive  government  which  had 
abeaily  twice  Dedled  in  the  abler  hands  of  William  and  of  Marl- 
hoiongh.  The  questions  at  issue  were  too  vital  to  admit  of  com- 
pfomise,  and  the  Whig  party  were  wise  in  their  view  of  the  crisiB. 
A  crushing  victory  was  necessary  to  teach  both  their  conscientious 
and  futious  opponents  a  lesson, — the  one  must  yield  to  the  force  of 
rircomstances,  the  other  muist  discover  that  their  only  road  to  office 
lay  in  concession  to  principles  which  they  were  too  weak  to  shake. 
Confldentious  upholders  of  the  Stuarts  must  be  taught  that  their 
choice  lay  between  submission  and  the  resignation  of  their  claim 
to  be  T^^arded  as  Englishmen ;  tliose  who  used  the  Stuarts  as  a  road 
to  power  must  be  led  to  see  that  they  must  henceforward  limit  theii 
opposition  to  points  of  minor  importance,  that  the  main  principles 
of  government  were  fixed  for  ever. 

But  the  conduct  of  the  King  and  of  the  Whigs,  though  wise,  was 
snch  as  to  drive  the  Jacobites  to  extremities,  and  to  sietaiattM 
rtuder  an  appeal  to  arms  sooner  or  later  almost  certain.  ••"*»t. 
The  irritation  of  the  high  Tories  at  once  showed  itself.  In  January, 
as  the  nx  months  had  elapsed,  the  House  was  dissolved,  and  on  thu 
meeting  of  the  new  House  in  March,  it  was  found,  as  was  at  tba^ 
time  usually  the  case,  that  the  party  in  power  commaxide<\.  o^  Aax\|ii 
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majority.  This  however  had  not  been  secured  withont^eiiouB  xiots. 
In  Manchester  and  the  midland  counties  the  dots  assumed  the 
form  of  an  attack  upon  the  dissenters,  and  were  so  serious  as  to 
necessitate  the  passing  of  a  Blot  Act.  By  this  Act,  which  is  still  in 
force,  it  is  enacted,  that  "If  any  twelve  persons  are  unlawfully 
assembled  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace,  and  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  sheri£^  &c.,  shall  think  proper  to  command  them  by  proclama- 
tion to  disperse,  if  they  contemn  his  orders,  and  continue  together 
for  one  hour  afterwards,  such  contempt  shall  be  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy." 

Having  secured  their  minority,  it  became  evident  that  the  Whigs 
TMrtiAMwt  intended  to  use  their  r^;ained  ascendancy  to  the  utter- 
^^II^  most.  The  Address,  both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in 
March.  the  Commons,  was  obviously  pointed  against  the  framers 

of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  before  three  weeks  were  over  a  secret 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  that  peace.  Bolingbroke  had 
already  fled  and  taken  service  with  the  Pretender.  Ormond,  who 
till  this  time  had  remained  in  England,  putting  himself  ostentatiously 
forward  as  the  leader  of  the  Jacobite  opposition,  followed  his  example. 
Oxford  alone  awaited  his  trial.  The  two  fugitives  were  proceeded 
against  by  bill  of  attainder.  The  impeachment  of  Oxford  was  after 
a  while  dropped ;  in  fact,  it  was  difficult  to  substantiate  the  charge 
of  treason  against  him.  It  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  any  real 
proof  existed  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Pretender ;  and 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  twist  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  the 
Peace,  the  desertion  of  the  Catalans,  even  the  surrender,  unasked,  of 
Toumay,  one  of  our  conquests,^  into  crimes  under  the  law  of  treason  ; 
nor  was  the  doctrine  of  the  responsibility  of  ministers  as  yet  suffi- 
ciently established  to  allow  the  majority  at  once  to  answer  Oxford's 
solemn  declaration,  that  he  had  acted  distinctly  upon  the  royal 
authority.  It  is  true  that  the  plea  had  been  overruled  in  the  case 
of  Danby ;  but  even  in  the  last  reign  the  Whigs  had  themselves 
sought  shelter,  after  the  battle  of  Almanza,  behind  the  royal  authority, 
and  it  was  not  till  more  than  twenty  years  of  regular  party  govern- 
ment had  intervened  that  the  doctrine  was  thoroughly  understood 
and  adopted. 

Meanwhile  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Whigs  was  hurrying  on 
jMobtto  c^  outbreak  of  the  conspiracy  which  the  timely  death 

^^^*t^**^'  of  the  late  Queen  had  checked.  It  was  widespread. 
Ormond,  until  his  flight,  had  been  busily  engaged  in  organizing  it 
in  England,  while  Bolingbroke  had  taken  it  in  hand  in  France : 
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for  then,  as  always,  it  seems  to  have  been  accepted,  that  any  insnr- 
rectian  would  be  useless  without  material  help  from  France.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  west,  the  feeling 
against  the  Hanoyerian  succession  was  strong,  and  measures  had 
been  taken  to  secure  Bristol  and  Exeter,  and  other  great  western 
towns.  In  Scotland  the  difficulty  was  rather  to  restrain  than  to  urge 
finrward  the  Jacobite  feeling.  Many  causes  combined  to  create  a  wide- 
aptead  discontent  in  that  country.  In  the  north  the  iHwffTtHflTi 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  an  hereditary  chief  was  part  of  the  *■  sootuad. 
natioDal  character,  inwoven  with  the  whole  system  of  clanship. 
The  national  pride  was  flattered  by  the  thought  of  a  Stuart,  a 
Scotchman,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  England.  Moreover,  there 
was  one  chief  of  predominant  power  whose  interests  had  been  always 
Whig^  and  jealousy  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  dan  Campbell,  and 
of  ita  head,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  or  Mac  Galium  More,  on  this,  as 
OIL  sevexal  other  occasions,  tended  to  throw  all  rival  clans  into  the 
anoB  of  any  party  of  which  he  was  the  declared  enemy.  In  the 
Lowlands  other  influences  were  at  work.  The  Presbyterians  were 
not  likely  to  forget  the  unsparing  cruelty  of  the  later  Stuarts,  and 
now  that  they  had  the  upper  hand,  the  tolerated  Episcopalians  met 
with  no  great  courtesy  at  their  hands ;  a  constant  source  of  quanel 
was  thus  opened,  and  the  Episcopalians  and  Catholics  might  be 
well  expected  to  seek  refuge  from  the  intolerance  of  their  vic- 
torious rivals,  and  a  restoration  even  of  their  former  superiority, 
in  the  establishment  of  the  exiled  dynasty.  But  more  than  that, 
eyerything  English  was  unpopular.  Two  great  imaginary  injuries 
were  rankling  in  the  national  mind.  The  nation  had  never  forgiven 
King  William's  treatment  of  the  Darien  Scheme,  and  were  still 
smarting  under  the  supposed  yoke  which  the  Union  had  laid  upon 
them.  Whoever  was  King  of  England  was  their  natural  enemy,  so 
that,  except  in  those  places  where  settled  industry  had  already  felt 
the  advantage  of  the  union  with  England,  there  was  great  readiness 
to  join  in  toy  enterprise  which  would  be  injurious  to  her.  There 
were  therefore  ready  to  join  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  in  the  north  all 
the  great  clans  except  Uie  Campbells,  and  in  the  south  the  Episco- 
palians, and  those  nationalists  who  re^peirded  as  righteous  any  act  of 
antagonism  to  England. 

But  the  movement,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  was  held  to 
depend  on  the  conduct  of  France,  and  it  was  probable  ruimof  ta* 
that,  under  Bolingbroke*s  able  management,  asstBtance  ^TffSlij}!"^^ 
would  come  from  that  conntij.    The  King  was  indeed  yaNf'^^m 

com,  MOV,  ^\\ 
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movements.  They  were  here  joined  by  some  horse  under  Lord 
Kenmure,  and  by  a  few  English  hoisemen  under  Mr.  Foister,  with 
whom  was  Lord  Derwentwater.  One  cause  at  least  of  the  insurrection 
is  clearly  pointed  out  by  a  proclamation  which  was  here  issued,  in 
which  the  chief  stress  was  laid  upon  the  foreign  domination  imposed 
upon  the  nation  by  the  late  Union.  Some  difficulty  was  found  in 
persuading  the  Highlanders  to  cross  the  Border,  and  the  marcli  was 
directed  therefore  in  a  more  westerly  direction,  following  along  the 
back  of  the  Cheviots,  and  crossing  into  England  near  Longtown  in 
the  direction  of  Carlisle.  Even  in  spite  of  this  concession  to  their 
feelings,  several  hundreds  of  the  Highlanders  deserted,  and  the  rest 
had  to  be  tempted  forward  by  a  promise  of  pay.  From  Carlisle  they 
marched  up  the  valley  of  the  Eden  to  Penrith,  crossed  the  hills  to 
Lancaster,  where  they  were  well  received  by  the  many  Catholic 
families  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  foolishly  leaving  this  strong  place 
behind  them,  pushed  on  for  Preston  on  the  Bibble.  Since  entering 
England,  the  command-in-chief  had  devolved  on  Mr.  Forster,  and  the 
insurgents  knew  that  they  were  being  followed  by  Qeneral  Carpenter 
with  between  2,000  and  3,000  men.  Forster — a  very  inefficient 
commander — directed  his  attention  only  to  the  pursuing  army,  and 
discipline  was  much  relaxed.  On  the  11th  of  November,  General 
Wills  was  marching  upon  Preston  northward  from  Wigan.  To  reach 
Preston  he  had  to  cross  the  Kibble  by  a  bridge,  and  then  pass  upward 
along  a  lane  which  h  described  by  Cromwell,  in  1648,  as  "very  deep 
and  ill,"  and  which  it  had  cost  him  four  hours  to  clear.  Wills  met 
no  opposition  till  he  reached  the  town,  where  a  gallant  defence  was 
made  behind  barricades.  The  neglect  of  all  proper 
atprattoa.  precautions  is  somewhat  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Hot.  is.  j^j.  porster  was  unable  to  attend  a  council  of  war  held 

that  morning,  having  been  compelled  to  take  to  his  bed  on  account 
of  "some  damage''  which  he  had  received  ''at  a  convivial  entertain-  ^ 
ment.''  On  the  13th,  however,  Carpenter  joined  Wills,  the  town  was  ^ 
completely  surrounded,  and  the  insurgents  saw  the  necessity  of  a  sur- 
render. Much  dispute  has  arisen  about  the  terms  of  that  sur-  ^ 
render.  It  seems  probable  that  Wills  used  ambiguous  language,  g 
understood  by  the  insurgents  to  contain  a  promise  of  clemency — ^by  « 
himself,  as  insisting  upon  an  unconditional  surrender.  Colonel  ^ 
Oxburgh,  Mr.  Forster's  negotiator,  declared  upon  the  scaffold  that  ^ 
the  words  used  were  : ''  You  cannot  better  entitle  yourselves  to  that  ^ 
clemency  than  by  surrendering  yourselves  prisoners  at  discretion.''  ^ 
J/kX)  TeheU  gave  themselves  up,  among  them  eight  noblemen.     As  ^ 
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boweyer  a  conaideiable  number  of  English  Catholics  had  joined 
the  Scotch  since  entering  Lancashire,  a  good  many  of  the  rebels  must 
liave  made  good  their  escape. 

On  the  same  13th  of  November  on  which  Generals  Carpenter  and 
Willt  had  joined  their  forces  the  insurgent  operations  in  the  North  had 
also  come  to  a  disastrous  conclusion.  Mar  had  moved  slowly  south 
'  and  west  along  the  great  valley  of  Strathmore,  which  leads  direct  from 
Fterih  to  Stirling.  He  was  approaching  Dunblane  when  he  heard 
that  Aigyle  with  4000  regular  troops  was  already  occupying  it.  On 
a  naighbouring  eminence  called  Sheri&nuir,  a  spur  of  the  Ochil 
hillB|  the  armies  encountered.  The  royalist  left  wing  was  unable 
to  withstand  the  rush  of  the  clansmen,  and  immediately  withdrew 
towaida  Stirling.  The  insurgents  had  held  that  their  lur  !■  daf taud 
own  left  wing  was  secured  by  some  marshy  ground,  but  **  «iwruta«ir. 
Aigjle  perceived  that  a  light  night-frost  had  rendered  the  morass  pas- 
laUe.  He  fell  with  his  cavalry  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  drove  them  from  the  field.  The  battle  was  thus  equally  balanced, 
tlie  peculiar  curve  of  the  ground  rendered  any  general  view  of  the 
action  impossible,  and  Mar,  on  his  return  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
riglit  wing,  finding  his  own  left  destroyed,  determined  to  retreat, 
leaving  to  Argyle  the  full  advantages  of  the  victory. 

The  battle  of  Preston  had  proved  the  impossibility  of  relying  upon 
any  formidable  insurrection  in  England.    As  the  royalist  troops  were 
collected  and  armies  strengthened,  the  chances  of  success  bm  PrttmdOT 
became  leas  every  day.    Mar  remained  quiet  at  Perth,  SUTSBnT' 
and  Aigyle  and  the  English  saw  that  delay  was  wholly  Anyto. 
in  their  favour.    But  in  January  a  new  colour  was  given  to  the 
aiEair  by  the  arrival  of  the  Pretender  at  Peterhead.     He  at  once 
atimfd  the  style  of  royalty,  issuing  proclamations  and  appointing  a 
day  for  his  coronation.    The  English  ministry  could  not  believe  that 
80  bold  a  step  would  have  been  taken  without  promised  support  from 
Fiance.    Immediate  action  became  therefore  necessary,  and  through 
villages  burnt  by  the  Pretender's  order,  and  deep  snow  which  Mar 
believed  impassable,  Argyle  moved  northwards,  gradually  threatening 
Perth.    Frmu  the  first  James  had  shown  but  little  military  spirit, 
and  now,  although  the  clansmen  offered  to  fight  for  him  to  the  last, 
on  the  30th  of  January  (1716)  the  army  was  >vithdrawn  from  Perth 
aeroaa  the  frozen  Tay,  and  marched  along  the  coast  to  Montrose, 
whence  James  and  Mar  withdrew  secretly  to  France,  deserting  their 
followers,  who,  still  retiring  northward,  were  wholly  broken  \i\^  tvft  ^w 
army  when  Argyle  reached  Aberdeen  on  the  8th  of  February.    \aW^ 
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every  man  that  ever  bore  the  name  of  Stoart^  with  fair  abilitiea, 
James  was  selfish  and  self-seeking  to  the  last  degree.  Faithless  to  his 
friends,  a  slave  to  his  sensual  passions,  he  was  respectable  only  in  a 
certain  gift  of  personal  bravery,  in  a  sort  of  grandeur  of  obstinacy, 
and  in  the  tenacity  with  which  he  dung  to  his  religions  creed  and 
his  hereditary  rights. 

As  is  always  the  case  on  the  defeat  of  a  domestic  treason,  strong 
PQBidhB«iit4»f  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ministers  to  in- 
the  niMis.  (juce  them  to  act  leniently  towards  the  prisoners.  The 
seven  noble  prisoners — Derwentwater,  Eenmure,  Nithsdale,  Wintoun, 
Widdrington,  Camwath  and  Nairn — were  impeached  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  all  but  Lord  Wintoun  pleaded  guilty,  and  sentence  was 
pronounced.  Then  every  means  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  King 
— ^private  petitions  firom  Uie  wives  of  the  accused  noblemen,  supported 
by  the  influence  of  all  the  ladies  of  the  Court;  petitions  of  ladies  to 
Parliament,  and  lastly,  an  address  from  the  majority  of  the  Lords^ 
urging  him  to  reprieve  if  possible.  These  efforts  were  so  far  success- 
ful that  all  were  reprieved  with  the  exception  of  Derwentwater, 
Kenmure,  and  Nithsdale.  The  two  first  were  executed,  the  escape 
of  the  last  was  contrived  by  the  skill  of  his  wife,  who  conveyed  a 
woman's  dress  to  her  husband,  in  which  he  passed  safely  out  of  his 
prison,  personating  a  lady  friend  who  had  accompanied  the  Countess 
on  her  visit,  and  who  remained  in  his  place.  Three  other  important 
prisoners,  Mackintosh,  Forster,  and  Lord  Wintoun  also  made  good 
their  escape,  which  seems  to  indicate  either  a  strong  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  gaolers,  or  perhaps  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  avoid  the  necessity  of  more  executions.  Of  the  lesser 
prisoners,  many  of  the  common  men  were  executed  or  transported ; 
officers  who  had  been  in  the  King's  service  were  summarily  shot; 
but  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  captured  in  Scotland  being 
brought  for  judgment  to  Carlisle,  in  contravention,  it  was  asserted, 
of  the  terms  of  the  Union,  were  punished  lightly  or  released,  for 
fear  of  exciting  fresh  national  quarrels. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  excitement  on  the  part 
Pt^nnui  ®^  ^^  Jacobites,  or  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Hano- 
Afli  verians,  was  by  any  means  allayed,  and  as  by  the  exist- 

ApriiM,  ms.  jj^g  Statute  of  6  WiUiam  and  Mary,  Parliament  would 
be  dissolved  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  a  new  election  held  in  the 
spring  of  1717,  there  seemed  great  probability  of  a  renewal  of  tlie 
contest,  or  at  least  of  very  serious  riots  during  the  election  time. 
Wjth  this  in  view,  the  ministers  proposed  that  the  existing  Parlia- 
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■faould  be  eontiiraad  fm  a  tenn  of  eeyen  instead  of  three  years. 
Tiua^  wMeh  was  meant  for  a  temporary  measure,  has  never  been 
npealedy  and  is  still  the  law  yny^ssz  which  Parliaments  are  held. 
Il  baa  been  often  objected  to  this  action  of  Parliament,  that  it  was 
acting  arbitrarily  in  thus  increasing  its  own  duration.  ''  It  was  a 
direet  nsnipation,''  it  has  been  said,  ''  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
aoalpgooB  to  the  act  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  declaring  itself  in- 
deskroctible."  It  has  been  regarded  rather  8|^  a  party  measure  than 
as  a  forwaxd  step  in  liberal  government.  We  must  seek  its  vindica- 
tum  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  time.  It  was  useless  to  look  to 
the  constituencies  for  the  support  of  the  popular  Uberty.  The  return 
of  members  in  the  smaller  boroughs  was  in  the  hands  of  corrupt  or 
eurrupiible  freemen ;  in  the  counties,  of  great  landowners ;  in  the 
lager  towns,  of  small  place-holders  under  Government  A  general 
ijlaction  in  fieu^  only  gave  fresh  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the 
ininenoe  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  House  of  Lords — ^freedom  and 
independence  in  the  presence  of  these  two  permanent  powers  could 
be  seeiued  only  by  the  greater  permanence  of  the  third  element  of  the 
Ligialatnre,  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  thus  that,  though  no  doubt 
in  aome  degree  a  party  measure  for  securing  a  more  lengthened  tenure 
of  olBce  to  the  Whigs,  the  Septennial  Act  received,  upon  good  consti- 
tutional grounds,  the  support  and  approbation  of  the  best  statesmen 
of  the  time.  It  was  upon  these  groimds  that  Lord  Somers  declared 
that  the  measure  would  be  the  greatest  possible  support  to  the  liberty 
of  the  country,  and  Speaker  Onslow,  with  a  dear  view  of  the  tendency 
of  the  Act,  believed  tiiat  it  would  emancipate  the  House  of  Commons 
from  its  former  dependence  on  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  was  however  probably  the  more  far-sighted  only  who  saw  the 
advantages  to  which  the  Septennial  Act  would  lead.  It  was  meant 
for  a  temporary  Act,  and  the  reasons  for  its  necessity,  as  set  forth  in 
the  preamble,  are  the  expenses  of  frequent  elections,  the  constant 
renewal  of  party  animosities,  and  the  probability, ''  at  this  juncture, 
when  a  restless  and  Popish  faction  are  designing  and  endeavouring 
to  renew"  the  rebellion  within  and  invasion  without,  of  an  election 
being  likely  to  prove  destructive  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Government  At  the  same  time  it  is  plain  that  men's  eyes  were  being 
opened  to  the  threatened  loss  of  independence  of  the  Lower  House, 
for  a  private  BUI  was  introduced,  and  subsequently  carried  through 
in  a  modified  form  by  Government,  to  forbid  the  holders  of  pensions 
withdrawable  at  will  from  sitting  in  the  House. 
Ko  aooner  was  the  great  qneetion  which  had  held  the'Wbi^'^ea^:^ 
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together  settled  by  the  Bappreasion  of  the  mBoneetioni  than  certain 
Vint  dim  «f  elements  of  diflunion  which  already  existed  in  the  Cabinet 
thAtoMkiaffvp  began  to  make  themselves  felt^  and  a  train  of  circnm- 
ofUMOtUBM.  g^;a,j^5gg  began,  which  ended  in  the  disraption  of  the. 
mimstiy.  The  tnmult  of  pardon  and  execution  had  scarcely  subsided, 
when  the  Bang,  to  the  great  dislike  of  his  ministers,  giving  way  to 
those  natural  inclinations  which  were  for  many  years  to  be  the  chief 
weakness  of  our  Hanoverian  Princes,  insisted  upon  the  repeal  of  the 
clause  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  which  restrained  the  Elingfromleaving 
England,  and  hurried  to  his  hereditary  dominions.  Stanhope  accom- 
Omtm  aad  pouied  him  as  representative  of  the  English  ministry, 
stftBhop*  go  Townshend  being  left  at  home.  This  separation  of  the 
to  habotw.  ministry  of  itself  afforded  room  for  intrigue,  and  the 
state  of  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad  supplied  a  more  than  usually 
appropriate  occasion  for  it ;  for  the  hereditary  fSeunily  quarrel  had 
already  broken  out  between  Qeorge  and  his  eldest  son.  It  was  im- 
possible, however,  to  ignore  his  claims  to  the  regency  during  his 
father's  absence,  nor  would  Townshend  permit  them  to  be  over- 
looked. The  King  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  put  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  in  his  hands,  with  the  inferior  title  of  Quardian  of  the  Realm 
and  Lieutenant,  and  under  considerable  restrictions.  The  minister 
in  England  was  thus  at  once  put,  in  some  sort,  in  opposition  to  the 
King,  and  in  a  position  which  gave  great  opening  for  the  intrigues 
of  his  enemies  who  surrounded  the  King ;  for  a  clique,  consisting 
of  the  King's  Hanoverian  courtiers,  Bemsdorf,  Bothmar,  George's 
private  Secretary  Bobethon,  and  Madame  de  Schulenberg,  Duchess 
of  Kendal,  the  royal  mistress,  were  full  of  animosity  to  the  minister. 
Like  the  Scotch  followers  of  James  I.,  they  regarded  England  as  a 
sort  of  promised  land,  and  took  umbrage  at  the  attempts  of  the 
English  ministry  to  check  their  rapacity.  The  mistrust  thus  engen- 
dered was  rapidly  increased  by  subsequent  events,  chiefly  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Continent. 

As  the  King  entered  Hanover  with  Stanhope,  the  minister  was 
Hesotifttiou  ^6^  ^7  ^^  Abbd  Dubois,  an  agent  of  the  Begent  Orleans, 
with  FruM.  and  negotiations  began  for  the  establishment  of  friendly 
relations  with  France,  which  mark  an  entire  change  in  the  politics 
of  Europe.  To  complete  the  security  of  the  new  succession,  it  was 
regarded  as  necessary  that  the  Pretender  should  be  removed  beyond 
the  Alps,  and  that  all  hope  of  assistance  to  his  cause  from  France 
should  cease.  Open  hostilities  to  gain  this  end  seemed  out  of  the 
question,    Austria  was  much  irritated  by  the  Barrier  Treaty,  by 
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whieh  tlie  Dutch  were  seemed  a  line  of  fortxesBes  in  the  Austrian 
Kelherluids,  garrisoned  by  the  Dutch,  but  paid  by  Austria.  The 
Empeiory  too,  was  naturally  jealous  of  the  increasing  power  of  the 
Panees  of  the  Empire,  three  of  whom  had  acquired  kingdoms;  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  was  King  of  Poland,  the  Elector  of  Bxandenbuig 
King  of  Prussia,  the  Elector  of  Hanover  King  of  England.  The 
temper  of  Austria  thus  forbade  all  hope  of  re-establishing  the  Grand 
AlliTM»A  The  withdrawal  of  support  from  the  Pretender  had  to  be 
iouglit  by  peaceful  means ;  and  the  Begent,  intent  on  his  personal 
aimSy  was  willing  to  surrender  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  and  to  de- 
sttoj  the  works  at  Mardyke  as  the  price  of  peace  with  England.  On 
tfaese  terms  n^;otiations  for  a  treaty,  in  which  Holland  was  to  share, 
were  begun* 

The  G^erman  objects  of  the  King  rendered  its  speedy  conclusion  an 
olject  of  the  first  importance.     After  his  defeat  at  ]),_„^ 
Pnltowa,  Charles  XII.  had  withdrawn  to  Bender,  where 


be  had  vainly  attempted  to  rouse  the  Turks  to  asslBt  him  *'^*'*^^™- 
against  the  Bussians.  In  his  absence,  Bussia,  Poland,  and  Denmark, 
the  countries  which  in  turn  he  had  conquered,  combined  against 
his  deserted  country;  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  his  own  ends  no 
donbty  but  with  some  appearance  of  keeping  the  balance  between 
the  parties,  succeeded  in  neutralizing  Pomerania,  and  in  obtain- 
iug  the  sequestration  into  his  own  hands  of  the  strong  town  of 
Stettin.  This  arrangement  by  no  means  pleased  Charles,  who  hastened 
home  from  Bender,  hoping  by  an  alliance  with  England  to  keep  his 
enemies  at  bay.  The  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  destroyed 
this  hope.  The  Elector  of  Hanover  had  obtained  from  Denmark 
Bremen  and  Yerden,  part  of  the  spoils  of  Charles,  and  was  pledged 
by  his  own  interests  to  oppose  him.  He  insisted  upon  an  English 
fleet  being  sent  to  the  Baltic,  though  the  question  was  obviously  one 
of  German  interest  only.  Not  content  with  opposing  Sweden,  George 
eagerly  desired  that  the  fleet  should  be  used  against  Bussia,  for  that 
country  had  invaded  Mecklenbuig,  and  intended  apparently  to  appro- 
priate it  Again  it  was  evident  that  the  question  was  chiefly  of 
German  interest  Townshend  placed  the  English  view  of  the  affair 
before  the  King — it  did  not  matter  much  who  possessed  Mecklenburg, 
but  to  attack  Bussia,  the  chief  opponent  of  Sweden,  was  to  leave 
(^Jharies  XII.  free  for  dangerous  designs  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts,  in 
which  he  was  now  almost  openly  engaged.  Fortunately  diplomacy 
induced  the  Czar  to  withdraw,  and  the  question  was  thus  solved. 
But  while  eager  for  war  with  Sweden  and  Bussia,  O^ot^  Nvw 
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naturally  audoas  for  the  condtuion  of  the  peace  with  France,  and 
thought  himself  purposely  thwarted  by  his  minister,  when  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Dutch  constitution  threw  delays  in  the  way  of  its 
completion,  and  Townahend  refused  to  break  faith  and  conclude  the 
treaty  without  the  accession  of  the  Dutch.  The  Song's  dislike  for 
Binjani  of  TowiLshend,  excited  by  his  opposition  to  his  Qerman 
^vmm^mA,  plans,  was  sedulously  fomented  both  by  his  Hanoverian 
courtiers  and  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who,  thoroughly  dis- 
contented with  his  subordinate  position  in  the  ministry  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  had  joined  the  King  at  Hanover,  and  had 
entered  busily  into  the  intrigues  going  on  there.  A  letter  from 
Townshend,  in  which,  in  order  to  allow  the  longer  absence  of  the 
ELing,  he  recommended  that  additional  powers  should  be  given  to 
the  Prince  in  England,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Townshend  was 
dismissed  from  his  office,  and  offered  in  exchange  the  viceroyalty  of 
Ireland.  For  the  sake  of  the  party,  and  upon  some  sort  of  apology 
from  the  King,  Townshend  accepted  his  new  office,  and  the  quarrel 
was  temporarily  healed. 

Daring  this  brief  reconciliation,  the  negotiations  which  had  been 
carried  on  at  the  Hague  and  Hanover  were  completed,  and  a  Triple 
Alliance,  signed  in  January  1717,  by  which  the  clauses 
Aiiu&M.  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  having  reference  to  the  Pro- 

jaa.  iTiT.  tcstaut  succession  in  England,  to  the  French  succession, 
and  to  the  renunciation  of  the  Spanish  King  to  his  claims  on  the 
French  throne,  were  guaranteed. 

But  Walpole  and  the  other  friends  of  Townshend  took  an  early 
ohAiiMa  In  opportunity  of  showing  their  discontent  at  the  treatment 
th«  miairtiT.  of  their  leader,  and  it  became  necessary  to  dismiss  them. 
April.  ipj^g  direction  of  the  (Jgvemment  thus  fell  into  the 

hands  of  Stanhope,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Sunderland  and 
Addison  became  Secretaries  of  State,  and  James  Craggs  Secretary 
at  War.  The  occasion  of  the  final  schism  was  a  demand  for  a  supply 
to  oppose  the  intrigues  of  the  Ejjig  of  Sweden.  The  lukewarmness 
of  Walpole's  support  was  so  marked  that  his  friends  and  those  of 
Townshend  voted  against  Government,  and  the  supplies  were  carried 
by  a  majority  of  four  only.  The  fraction  of  the  Whigs  who  thus  left 
office  at  once  passed  into  vigorous  opposition ;  yet  the  crisis  was  one 
which  should  have  overpowered  party  feeling. 

The  state  of  Europe  was  such  as  to  threaten  difficulty,  even  danger, 

Dftiigtf  to         to  England.    Two  statesmen  of  unusual  ability  were  at 

2S£!x3"      ^0^^  ^  Europe ;  to  both  of  them  the  fall  of  the  new 

MMtdAJbtronL      Government  in  England  was  an  object,  and  when  their 
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wiftrigqaa  for  a  moment  brought  them  together,  there  was  a  brief 
interval  of  real  danger.  These  were  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and 
Albevani,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Spain. 

Qharlfw  had  foond  himself  thwarted  in  his  schemes  for  re- 
flttaUiahing  his  power  by  the  opposition  of  the  English  q^.  -_, 
King,  The  same  opposition  had  checked  the  Czar  in 
hia  amhitioas  schemes  on  Mecklenburg.  In  union  with  his  minister, 
Qdrts,  an  adventurer  who  had  passed  into  his  service  from  that  of 
the  Prince  of  Gk>tthorp,  Charles  determined  on  a  new  combination  of 
tiie  North  to  suit  the  altered  politics  of  Europe.  He  allied  himself 
with  his  old  enemy  the  Czar,  and  despatched  Gortz  to  Holland,  to  see 
what  he  could  do  in  France  and  England.  In  each  of  those  countries 
be  found  it  possible  to  enter  into  communication  with  a  large  dis- 
contented minority.  In  France,  the  Duke  of  Maine,  irritated  at  the 
lo«  of  the  position  which  the  late  King's  will  would  have  given  him, 
had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  older  and  graver  statesmen, 
who  clung  to  the  old  policy  of  enmity  with  England.  In  England, 
the  Jacobites  were  still  looking  out  for  foreign  support.  To  both 
countries  Qortz  sent  an  agent, — ^while  Spaar  was,  if  possible,  to  pro- 
duce a  change  of  government  in  France,  Gyllenborg  was  instructed 
in  England  to  promise  the  Tories  the  assistance  of  12,000  men  under 
the  personal  command  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  In  seeking  assistance 
(or  his  plans,  Gortz  had  come  across  another  intrigue  tending  in  the 
■une  direction.  He  found  in  Alberoni  a  man  whose  views  were  for 
the  time  identical  with  his  own,  and  Spanish  money  found  its  way 
laigely  both  to  the  Pretender  and  to  the  Swedish  agents.  Fortun- 
ately the  English  Gk)vemment  obtained  information  of  what  was 
^oing  on.  Justly  holding  that  his  ambassadorial  rights  were  for- 
feited by  his  treason,  they  apprehended  Gyllenborg  and  seized  his 
pqpen,  and  persuaded  Holland  to  act  in  the  same  manner  with 
regard  to  GK>rtz.  The  papers  thus  seized  afforded  full  justification 
for  what  they  had  done.  But  though  thwarted  in  this  scheme,  both 
Charles  and  the  Czar  continued  to  act  in  unison  with  Spain  against 
the  interests  of  England.  It  was  to  meet  this  plot  that  the  supply 
was  demanded  which  caused  the  final  schism  in  the  English  ministry. 
The  death  of  Charles  in  September  1718,  at  the  siege  of  FriedrichiB- 
halle,  whither  he  had  gone  in  his  haste  to  secure  Norway,  the  pos- 
session of  which  was  a  part  of  his  bargain  with  Russia,  prevented  the 
Northern  branch  of  the  intrigue  from  bearing  fruits,  and  a  revolution 
in  Sweden,  which  changed  it  into  little  more  than  an  oligarchical  i^ 
pabUc,  removed  it  for  more  than  sixty  years  from  the  %cfi(n^  o\  YvXiiX.o'r^^ 
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Alberoni's  plots  were  of  more  impoitance.  He  was  one  of  those 
statesmen  who  owe  their  rise  to  the  democratic  character  of  the  Roman 
Ohnrch.  The  son  of  a  market  gardener^  of  a  singularly  undignified 
exterior,  he  had  foond  means  to  make  himself  indis- 
pensable to  the  Dnke  of  Yendome  during  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  and  had  subsequently  established  his  position  in 
Spain  by  bringing  about  the  marriage  of  Philip  with  Elizabeth  of 
Parma.  His  object  was  entirely  patriotic;  he  desired  to  replace 
Spain  in  the  list  of  great  European  nations.  For  this  purpose  he  set 
to  work  with  remarkable  success  to  revive  the  industry  and  wealth  of 
the  country.  But  his  views  reached  further  than  this ;  he  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  By  that  treaty  Austria 
had  gained  almost  all  that  Spain  had  lost  It  was  therefore  against 
Austria  that  his  designs  were  chiefly  directed.  Knowing  of  the 
irritation  which  existed  between  Austria  and  England  with  regard  to 
the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  believing  that  France  would  be  unwiUing  to 
do  anything  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  Bourbon  kingdom  of  its  own 
creation,  he  supposed  that  Austria  would  be  without  allies.  To 
secure  firiendship  with  England,  he  even  granted  her  great  commercial 
advantages.  The  defensive  alliance  between  England  and  Austria, 
in  1716,  was  the  first  blow  to  his  plan.  The  subsequent  conclusion, 
in  1717,  of  the  Triple  Alliance  opened  his  eyes  to  the  probable  policy 
of  France.  It  was  then  that  he  threw  himself  into  the  intrigues  of 
the  Jacobites  and  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Maine,  and  put  himself 
mto  communication  with  Charles  of  Sweden.  Alberoni's  chief  object 
was  to  destroy  the  Austrian  power  in  Italy.  Conscious  that  Spain 
had  gained  in  strength  by  the  loss  of  her  widespread  foreign  depen- 
dencies, he  had  no  intention  of  conquering  that  country.  But  he  wished 
to  restrict  the  Austrian  power  there,  firstly,  by  the  establishment  of 
younger  branches  of  the  Spanish  house  in  Sicily  (at  the  instant  be- 
longing by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  to  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy),  and 
in  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany,  where  the  reigning  houses  were 
drawing  towards  extinction,  and  to  which  Elizabeth  Famese  had 
claims ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  increase  of  the  territory  of  Savoy,  which 
he  designed  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicily  by  the  cession  of  a  por- 
tion of  Lombardy.  The  possession  of  Sicily  was  therefore  of  the  first 
importance  to  b  im.  But  Austria  had  already  been  negotiating  with  the 
powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  for  the  exchange  of  that  island  for  Sar- 
dinia. Alberoni  himself  desired  to  wait  till  Spain  had  acquired  more 
power  at  home,  but  the  apprehension  by  the  Austrinns  of  a  newly 
appointed  Spanish  inquisitor  roused  the  anger  of  Philip  V.,  and, 
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agunst  his  will,  Alberoni  was  homed  into  war.  To  prevent  the 
exchange  of  Sicily  he  at  once  took  possession  of  Sardinia,  and  would 
probably  have  proceeded  to  attack  Sicily,  when  the  Powers  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  intervened. 

Their  offer  of  mediation  involved  the  renunciation  on  the  part  of 
Aiutzia  of  all  claims  on  the  Spanish  monarchy,  which  q--^,||,^  ^ 
had  never  hitherto  been  dropped,— K)n  the  part  of  Spain  ti&«  Mpic 
of  all  claims  on  the  Italian  provinces.  The  exchange  of  ^'''*'^- 
Sicily  for  Sardinia  was  to  be  carried  out,  and  Parma  and  Tuscany  to 
be  given  to  Don  Carlos.  Enraged  at  this  offer,  the  work  of  men,  as 
he  aaid, ''  who  cut  and  pared  countries  as  they  would  Dutch  cheeses,'' 
Alberoni  at  once  set  to  work  all  the  apparatus  his  intrigue  had  pre- 
pared. The  anger  of  Savoy  was  aroused  at  the  loss  of  Sicily ;  the 
Tnrks^  already  at  war  with  Austria,  were  subsidized  and  urged  to 
further  exertions;  Ragotski,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  was  brought 
forward  to  demand  his  hereditary  dominions,  to  hamper  Austria  on 
the  east;  the  Spanish  envoy  in  France  busily  stirred  up  fetction 
there;  C^iarles  XII.  and  the  Czar  were  urged  to  immediate  action; 
and  an  expedition  against  England,  headed  by  Ormond  or  the  Pre- 
tender himself,  was  set  on  foot  The  whole  of  Europe  seemed  involved. 
The  mediating  Powers  found  themselves  likely  to  be  drawn  into 
war.  Stanhope  was  removed  from  his  position  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  made  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Department, 
which  included  foreign  affairs,  and  on  June  4,  1718,  Admiral 
Byng  set  sail  from  England  for  the  Mediterranean. 

The  crisis  was  so  threatening  that  the  Austrian  Emperor,  who  had 
refdaed  to  accede  to  the  mediation  of  the  Powers,  yielded.  romaftiM  of 
England  procured  for  him  the  Treaty  of  Passowitz,  ^S^^ 
which  secured  him  from  the  Turks,  bought  Qff  at  the  Aqgiit  int. 
expense  of  the  Venetians,  from  whom  they  had  conquered  the  Morea ; 
and  a  Quadruple  Alliance  between  England,  France,  Austria,  and 
Holland  was  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  old  project  of  mediation, 
with  this  difference,  that  Parma  and  Tuscany  were  to  be  held  by  Don 
C^loB  only  as  fiefs  of  the  Empire.  Without  open  declaration  of  war. 
Fiance  and  England  had  virtually  joined  the  Austrian  alliance. 
Alberoni,  however,  persisted  in  his  schemes,  but  fortune  had  turned 
against  him  The  Spanish  fleet,  not  knowing  whether  it  was  peace 
or  war,  was  fallen  upon  and  destroyed  by  Byng  off  Cape  Passaro; 
Savoy,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  accepted 
g^iTiliniA  in  exchange  for  Sicily ;  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  broke  up 
the  Northern  Alliance ;  the  conspiracy  in  France  waa  6aBiw^«t^^YsK<» 
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approaching  maturity,  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Maine  apprehended ;  of  the  Pretender's  expedition,  scat- 
tered in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  two  frigates  only  reached  Loch  Alsh  in 
Scotland.  A  few  hundreds  of  the  Highlanders  gathered  to  their 
standard,  but  the  appearance  of  English  troops  put  them  to  flight ; 
the  chiefs  escaped  to  Spain,  the  Highlanders  were  allowed  to  fly 
jp^^  unmolested  to  their  hiUs,  the  Spanish  troops  were 

iib«raoi.  taken  prisoners  of  war.    War  having  now  been  regu- 

Dm.  iTit.  j^jy.  declared,  the  French  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
again  and  again  defeated  the  Spanish  troops ;  and  at  length  Philip 
was  compelled  to  dismiss  his  great  minister,  and  on  the  19th  of 
January  1720  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 

The  affairs  in  the  North  of  Europe  were  settled  in  a  similar  high- 
handed fashion.  There  too  a  nation,  struggling  to  regain  its  old  pre- 
ponderance, had  to  be  crushed.  The  death  of  Charles  XII.,  and  the 
revolution  which  followed  it,  put  an  end  to  any  chance  of  Sweden's 
regaining  its  position  in  Europe.  The  new  Government  fell  back 
upon  the  old  policy  of  the  country ;  Bremen  and  Verden  were 
aUowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  George,  and  an  alliance  with 
England  and  France  was  entered  into.  As  a  necessary  consequence 
the  late  allies  of  Sweden  again  became  its  enemies.  But  the  friend- 
ship of  France  and  England  drove  them  to  peace.  Orders  were  even 
issued  to  the  English  Admiral  of  the  Baltic  to  fall  upon  the  fleet  of 
the  Czar  without  declaration  of  war,  unless  with  Denmark,  his  ally,  he 
consented  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Too  weak  to  resist,  Denmark 
accepted  a  sum  of  money  and  retired  from  the  contest ;  and  the  Czar, 
luopMBpeM*.  ^ow  standing  alone,  withdrew,  though  still  in  arms,  to 
xno.  await  a  better  opportunity  for  action.     The  foreign 

policy  of  Stanhope  had  thus  been  successful,  and  though  unjust  and 
domineering,  secured  for  Europe  a  peace  of  twelve  years. 

Meanwhile  the  minister  had  carried  out  with  consistency  the 
8taBhop«'i  politics  of  his  party  at  home.  In  acting  thus  he  was  met 
koBw  poUcy.  yfnih  considerable  diflBculties.  On  the  one  hand  he  had 
to  manage  and  repress  the  meddlesome  and  rapacious  German  coterie 
which  surrounded  the  King,  on  the  other  he  was  met  by  a  strong 
opposition  headed  by  that  party  of  the  Whigs  which  had  left  office 
with  Townshend. 

In  all  the  chief  measures  of  his  administration  he  found  an  eager 
oppMitioa  of  cuid  at  times  a  successful  antagonist  in  Walpole.  It  was 
waipoto.  chiefly  through  his  instnimentality  that  the  impeach- 

ment of  Oxford  came  to  an  untimely  end.  The  Lonls  were  persuaded 
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to  xefiue  to  listen  to  any  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge  of  misde- 
meaaonr  before  they  had  heard  that  on  the  grayer  charge  m«i  «f  oxterd. 
of  treason.  They  knew  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  '™*  *^'- 
Commons  to  support  the  more  important  charge.  A  quarrel  between 
the  Houses  ended  in  the  refusal  of  the  Lower  House  to  proceed  to 
the  impeachment  The  Lords  gravely  assembled  on  the  appointed 
day  in  Westminster  Hall,  sat  there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then,  as  no  accusers  appeared,  declared  the  impeachment  at  an  end. 
Again,  Walpole,  regardless  of  party  ties,  vehemently  upheld  the 
tliaiges  of  peculation  brought  against  Lord  Cadogan  by  the  Jacobites 
in  the  House  headed  by  Shippen.  And  again,  with  great  inconsistency, 
he  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Act  The  Act  for  |^p^  ^f  th« 
restraining  Occasional  Conformity  passed  in  the  last  saumAoi 
leign,  and  the  Schism  Act  of  1714,  by  which  it  had  been  '*^  *^"* 
followed,  pressed  very  heavily  on  the  Dissenters ;  and  Stanhope,  whose 
views  appear  in  some  respects  to  have  been  more  liberal  than  those 
m  vogue  at  the  time,  went  so  fEur  in  his  wish  to  relieve  them  as  even 
to  dream  of  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 
However,  wisely  yielding  to  the  advice  of  Sunderland,  he  confined 
hinieelf  to  an  attempt  to  get  the  Schism  Act  repealed,  and  succeeded, 
alter  much  opposition,  in  both  Houses ;  but  his  narrow  majorities 
show  that  a  more  extensive  measure  would  have  been  useless.  The 
Test  Act  continued  in  force,  though  rendered  practically  nugatory 
after  the  beginning  of  Gkorge  II.'s  reign  by  'a  Bill  of  Indemni^ 
passed  almost  every  year  in  favour  of  those  who  had  evaded  it 

On  the  two  last  named  occasions  Walpole's  opposition  had  been 
useless.      On   the  more  important  question   of  the  YkM'HmtM 
limitation  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  create  Peers  BtunjMtad. 
by  the  Peerage  Bill,  he  fortunately  proved  too  strong  ^^  "*** 
for  the  minister.    Like  the  Septennial  Act,  the  Peerage  Bill  was 
introduced  partly  on  theoretical,  partly  on  party  grounds.     The 
Revolution  had  been  an  aristocratic  rather  than  a  popular  movement 
The  power  or  rather  the  influence  of  the  Crown  had  not  been  destroyed, 
but  was  in  abeyance,  the  Hanoverian  monarchs  being  as  it  were  in 
a  state  of  tutdage  to  the  Whig  party,  whose  strength  was  in  the 
Upper  House.    Popular  in  language,  but  aristocratic  in  feeling,  this 
party  regarded  political  liberty  as  best  secured  by  its  own  pre- 
dominance, rendered  permanent  by  such  institutions  as  a  Septennial 
Parliament  and  an  exclusive  hereditary  nobility.    It  feared  alike  the 
power  of  the  King  and  the  power  of  the  people,  and  alx«ui^  >^^ 
adoption  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht^  carried  by  the  'popuAfix  ir^  wA 
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by  a  large  creation  of  Peers,  had  shown  the  possibility  of  a  union 
between  King  and  people  which  might  sooner  or  later  destroy 
its  influence.  To  guard  against  such  a  danger  was  the  primary 
object  for  which  Stanhope  introduced  his  Peerage  BilL  But  tem- 
porary party  interests  had  as  much  weight  with  him  as  general 
theory.  Stanhope  and  his  friends,  especially  Sunderland,  were 
in  dread  of  the  conduct  which  might  be  pursued  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  He  was  on  bad  terms  with 
his  father,  and  regarded  Sunderland  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  royal 
jealousy.  It  was  generally  belieyed  that  his  accession  would  be 
followed  by  a  creation  of  peers  from  among  his  own  fayourites. 
Thus  both  on  public  and  party  grounds  the  ministry  thought  it 
desirable  to  limit  the  royal  prerogative.  As  was  natural,  the  Tories, 
in  their  dislike  to  restrictions  on  the  royal  prerogatiye,  and  the 
party  of  Walpole,  who  opposed  it  because  it  was  a  Qoyemment 
measure,  made  common  cause  against  the  BilL  By  its  enactments 
the  Crown  was  to  be  restrained  from  the  creation  of  more  than 
six  beyond  the  existing  number  of  178  English  peerages  (the 
power  of  creating  a  new  peerage  whenever  an  old  one  became  extinct 
being  reserved),  no  new  peerage  was  to  be  created  with  remainders 
except  to  the  original  recipient  and  his  heirs  male ;  while,  to  place 
the  Peerage  of  Scotland  on  the  same  footing,  the  sixteen  representative 
Peers  of  that  country  were  to  give  way  to  twenty-five  hereditary 
Peers  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  Bill  met  with  little  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was  thrown  out  by  a  large  majority  in 
the  Lower  House,  where  Walpole  pointed  out  "that  one  of  the 
most  powerful  incentives  to  virtue  would  be  taken  away,  since  there 
would  be  no  arriving  at  honour  but  through  the  winding-sheet 
of  a  decrepit  lord,  or  the  grave  of  an  extinct  noble  family." 

At  the  present  time  a  defeat  on  so  important  a  measure  must 
Mrtagth  of  hAYQ  driven  the  ministry  from  office.  But  the  theory 
tht  miniitrT.  of  party  government  was  as  yet  so  little  perfected,  that 
not  only  did  Stanhope  retain  his  place,  but  his  administration  was 
so  strong,  that  the  Whig  malcontents  thought  it  better  to  renew 
their  old  connection  with  it,  and  both  Walpole  and  Townshend 
re-entered  the  Government,  the  one  as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  the 
other  as  Lord  President.  It  seemed  as  if  nothing  short  of  some 
great  convulsion  could  shake  so  powerful  a  Government,  and,  though 
little  apprehended,  such  a  convulsion  was  near  at  hand. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  history  of  finance.    It  was  only  of  late 
Hsunr  that  the  moneyed  interest  had  become  so  important  in  the 
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taaoSarf  m  to  admit  of  the  dischaige  of  the  public  liabilities  by  means 
of  laige  and  regular  loans.  But  when  once  the  prac-  tim  sovtb  bm 
tioe  had  been  begun  it  had  been  largely  adopted,  and  Bchtmt. 
danng  the  wars  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  debt  had  risen 
from  sixteen  to  fifty-two  millions.  Ignorant  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  and  of  the  ease  with  which  such  a  debt  might  be  8upx)orted, 
the  finanders  of  the  day  were  in  constant  terror  of  itg  rapid  increase. 
A  member  of  the  House,  a  certain  Mr.  Broderick,  was  expressing 
the  general  feeling  when  he  said,  ''I  agree  with  the  ministers, 
that  nntQ  the  National  Debt  is  discharged,  or  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
iOy  we  cannot  properly  call  ourselves  a  nation."  But  besides  the 
general  diead  of  the  amount  of  the  debt,  there  was  a  very  well- 
grounded  dislike  to  the  high  terms  on  which  much  of  it  had  been 
oontnu^ted.  The  money  having  been  borrowed  in  time  of  war  and 
difEiGiilty,  the  terms  offered  to  the  lender  had  been  proportionately 
finromable.  A  settled  Qovemment^  the  success  of  the  Hanoverian 
roecewion,  and  the  continued  and  rapid  increase  of  wealth  which 
had  followed  it,  had  rendered  money  much  cheaper,  and  Qoveni- 
ment  was  paying  seven  or  eight  per  cent  upon  its  loans,  when 
piiyate  individuals  could  borrow  on  good  security  at  four  per  cent. 
But  the  manner  in  which  much  of  the  money  had  been  raised  forbad 
any  effort  at  changing  the  rate  of  interest.  The  loans  had  been 
Ittgely  contracted  in  the  form  of  annuities,  many  of  them  for  ninety- 
mne  years ;  and  of  these  a  considerable  portion  were  irredeemable, 
that  ia  to  say,  Qo  vemment  was  pledged  to  the  payment  of  the  interest 
as  originally  arranged,  unless  some  change  could  be  made  with  the 
consent  of  the  creditors. 

Financiers  had  therefore  two  objects  in  view, — to  lessen  the  whole 
amount  of  debt,  and  to  lower  the  interest  payable  on  what  remained. 
The  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  shown  the  value,  in 
a  mercantile  point  of  view,  of  the  Qovemment  credit  It  became  an 
understood  principle  that  money  lent  to  €k)vemment,  and  thus 
secured  upon  the  credit  of  Qovemment,  was  an  excellent  form  of 
capital ;  snd  when  advances  were  required,  or  when  it  became  con- 
venient to  spEibstitute  a  single  great  creditor  for  a  number  of  little 
ones,  this  principle  had  been  brought  into  use.  Two  such  attempts 
had  been  made,  the  one  by  Harley  in  1711,  the  other  by  Walpole  in 
1717.  Harley,  when  Lord  Treasurer,  had  formed  a  floating  debt 
(a  debt,  that  is,  payable  on  demand  of  the  creditor)  of  ten  millions, 
and  had  got  rid  of  the  danger  of  immediate  demand  by  foxifmi^^. 
company  of  the  creditors  of  this  floating  debt    The  teiv  itv\W\oTv% 

cxnr.  won,  \\L\ 
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funded^  that  is,  the  inteiest  and  not  the  capital  was  paid ;  the  interest 

was  secured  upon  the  customs^  and  the  fund  of  ten  [millions  became 

FofBUktiaa  of      the  capital  of  the  company  of  creditors,  who  were  in- 

taiMQr!'**     duced  to  allow  their  claims  to  be  thus  funded  by  the 

iTxi.  promise  of  the  monopoly  in  the  mercantile  advantage 

which  Spain  had  granted  England  at  Utrecht.    This  came  to  but 

little, — the  Assiento,  or  supply  of  slaves,  and  the  admission  of  a  yearly 

ship  of   500  tons  burden  to  the  American  colonies.     Even  this 

advantage  was  lost  in  the  difficulties  which  arose  with  AlberonL 

The  first  ship  did  not  sail  till  1717,  and  as  far  as  the  South  Sea 

trade  went  Harley's  plan  was  a  failure.    But  the  credit  gained  by 

the  Company  in  the  transaction  was  good,  other  lines  of  trade  were 

opened  up,  and  the  Company  became  great,  flourishing  and  powerful 

In  1717  Walpole  had  been  very  desirous  to  diminish  the  National 

Debt    He  established  the  first  sinking  fund,  borrowing  ;£600,000  at 

only  four  per  cent,  using  this  money  to  pay  off  liabilities  bearing  a 

higher  interest,  and  applying  the  money  thus  saved  to  the  extinction 

of  the  debt    He  also,  taking  advantage  of  the  value  of  Qovemment 

credit,  induced  both  the  Bank  and  the  South  Sea  Company  to  accept 

a  lower  rate  of  interest  for  the  money  they  had  already  advanced, 

and  to  advance  between  them  nearly  ;£5,000,000  more,  for  the  purpose 

of  paying  off  as  feur  as  possible  those  holders  of  redeemable  debts 

Th«  Sooth  bm     ^^^  refused  to  accept  the  lowered  rate  of  interest.    The 

seiMmo.  great  South  Sea  Scheme  of    1720  was  in    principle 

^'^^'  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  this  manoeuvre.    The  South 

Sea  Company,  believing  devoutly  in  the  power  of  credit,  was  anxious 

to  extend  itself  as  far  as  possible.    The  Qovemment  was  so  eager  for 

the  reduction  of  the  debt  that  the  King  had  made  special  mention  of 

it  in  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  Parliament  in  the  close  of 

1719.    Under  these  circumstances  the  proposition  of  Blunt,  director 

of  the  South  Sea  Company,  found  a  ready  hearing  with  the  ministers. 

Between  them  an  arrangement  was  devised,  perfectly  justifiable  and 

harmless  as  far  as  the  principle  of  it  went    The  bulk  of  the  Gk)vem- 

ment  debt  consisted  in  redeemable  and  irredeemable  annuities,  on 

all  of  which  large  interest  was  paid,  and  on  which  that  interest  must 

continue  to  be  paid  unless  the  holder  of  the  annuity  voluntarily 

reduced  it    There  is  said  to  have  been  about  sixteen  millions  of  each 

class  of  security.    Qovemment  wished  to  bring  the  whole  mass  into 

one  general  fund,  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  and  the  South  Sea 

Company  was  so  greedy  of  the  Qovemment  credit,  that  it  expressed 

')aeM  anxious  to  add  the  whole  of  this  enomious  amount  to  its 
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eapitiL  It  is  plain  that  any  tranflaction  of  the  sort,  as  far  as  legaided 
the  irredeemable  annuities,  must  have  been  entirely  voluntaiy.  All 
that  the  GoTenunent  could  do  was  to  allow  the  Company  to  persuade 
the  holders  to  exchange  their  annuities  for  shares  in  tiie  Company. 
With  regard  to  the  holders  of  redeemable  annuities,  payment  in  full 
must  be  offered,  but  that  payment  might  be  given  in  shares  of  the 
Compaiiy.  In  other  words,  those  who  accepted  the  exchange  became 
proprietors  in  the  Joint-stock  South  Sea  Company  to  the  amount  of 
tbe^  claim  on  the  Qovemment  With  regard  to  the  Qovemment, 
the  South  Sea  Company  alone  became  creditor,  instead  of  a  multitude 
of  old  annuitants,  and  was  contented  to  receive  henceforward,  instead 
of  the  eeven  or  eight  per  cent  the  annuitants  had  received,  five  per 
eenl  till  the  year  1727,  and  after  that  four  per  cent  till  the  capital 
SB  well  as  the  interest  should  be  returned,  for  the  fund  was  made  a 
xedeemable  one.  If  the  transaction  were  thoroughly  successful  the 
capital  of  the  South  Sea  Company  would  be  increased  by  about  thirty- 
two  millions,  advanced  to  Government  at  five  per  cent,  and  Qovem- 
ment would  have  to  pay  five  per  cent  interest  instead  of  seven  or 
eighty  besides  having  the  power  of  redeeming  the  capitaL 

So  great  were  the  advantages  imderstood  to  be  gained  by  this 
leeeseion  of  capital  in  Qovemment  hands,  that  other  ^^p^^^ 
eompaxiies  wished  to  share  in  them.  It  was  voted  by  of  ath«r 
alaige  majority  that  these  advantages  should  be  put  up  *™*  " 
to  public  competition.  The  Bank  of  England  and  the  South  Sea 
Company  set  to  work  outbidding  each  other,  the  latter  finally  pro- 
posing terms  which  were  virtually  a  payment  to  Government  of 
«eyen  millions  and  a  half.  This  money  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
public  service,  to  x)ay  off  debts  contracted  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1722,  and  after  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  capital  of  the  South 
Sea  Company  itself.  It  is  plain  that  for  the  success  of  this  scheme 
two  things  were  requisite.  In  the  first  place,  a  readiness  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  accept  the  Company's  shares  in  exchange  for  their 
Government  annuities ;  without  that  Government  would  not  be  freed , 
nor  would  the  Company  get  its  increased  capitaL  But  this  exchange 
would  of  course  bring  in  no  ready  money.  Secondly,  therefore,  a  large 
number  of  new  shareholders  would  be  required  to  subscribe,  paying 
for  their  shares  in  ready  money,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
those  holders  of  redeemable  annuities  who  refused  all  exchange,  and 
to  cover  the  heavy  premium  of  ^£7,000,000.  Now  both  of  these 
objects  were  dependent  on  the  popularity  of  the  Company's  shares  \ 
and  it  was  in  this  that  the  Tnistake  of  the  arrangement  lay  ;  Qto^^xik' 
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ment  had  in  fact  made  too  good  a  baxgaiiL  By  an  eztenaye  syBtem 
of  bribes  laxge  somB  of  fictitionB  capital  were  invented  and  dis- 
tribated  gratis  among  influential  membeis  of  the  Qovernment,  and 
atill  more  laigely  among  the  hungry  Hanoverian  oourtien,  whose 
influence  it  was  i^;arded  as  all  important  to  secure.  All  fear  of  the 
success  of  the  scheme  was  almost  immediately  removed.  So  great 
was  the  belief  in  the  vast  Company,  backed  up  by  this  huge  accession 
of  Government  credit,  so  well  had  the  directors  done  their  business, 
that  a  very  laige  majority  of  the  annuitants  pressed  with  extreme 
haste  to  accept  the  terms  offered,  though  those  terms  were  very  low. 
The  public  were  then  invited  to  subscribe  the  new  capital.  Five 
separate  subscriptions  of  upwards  of  a  million  were  in  succession 
opened,  and  all  filled,  with  equal  rapidity. 

It  was  however  in  its  secondary  effects,  rather  than  in  its  immediate 
consequences,  that  the  scheme  exerted  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
fluence. There  was  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  country,  and  there 
was  no  satisfactory  way  of  using  it  Much  had  been  hoarded,  for 
there  were  not  then  as  now  numerous  industrial  investments  in  the 
market  in  which  small  sums  could  be  employed.  The  apparent 
iiMn««for  success  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  the  promises 
■took-jobMoc.  which  it  held  out  for  rapid  fortune-making,  excited  the 
spirit  of  speculation  to  the  highest  degree,  and  companies  sprang 
into  existence  with  unexampled  rapidity.  Some  were  real  and 
serious — waterworks,  paving  companies,  and  companies  for  the 
improvement  of  all  branches  of  manufacture.  Some  were  mere 
transparent  impostures — as  a  company  for  the  importation  of 
Spanish  donkeys,  for  the  fixing  of  quicksilver,  or  for  wheels  of 
perpetual  motion.  It  did  not  matter  much  what  they  were,  for 
the  rage  for  stock-jobbing  was  such  that  any  hardy  promoter  of  a 
company  might  hope  to  float  it  at  all  events  till  he  had  himself 
realized  a  handsome  fortune.  Change  Alley  became  a  scene  of  the 
wildest  excitement — people  in  all  lines  of  life  hurrying  to  buy  and 
sell  as  during  the  railway  mania  of  our  own  time.  But  among  all 
the  companies  the  South  Sea  Company  maintained  its  pre-eminence, 
and  its  shares  rose,  till  in  August  the  £\00  share  was  worth  £1000. 
The  Company  continued  to  promise  largely,  even  fifty  per  cent 
profits.  The  absurdity  and  danger  of  such  reckless  proceedings  began 
to  become  obvious.  The  nominal  value  of  all  the  shares  in  all  the 
companies  then  existing  was  held  to  be  ;^00,000,000,  or  twice  the 
ue  of  all  the  land  in  England.  But  many  of  these  companies, 
ng  zznchartered^  were  illegal,  and  had  no  right  to  issue  shares. 


^con 
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and  the  Intimate  companies,  especially  the  South  Sea,  looked  with 
jealousy  at  their  illegal  competitors.  Apparently  unconscious  how 
much  their  own  success  depended  upon  the  universal  delusion,  they 
proceeded  to  prosecute  some  companies  which  had  acted  Banuag  of 
illegally.  The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  nation  *^*«>>m^ 
began  to  return  to  its  senses ;  the  bubble  burst,  and  the  stocks  of 
all  unchartered  companies  fell  with  extreme  rapidity.  In  the 
universal  ruin  they  carried  with  them  the  South  Sea  Company. 
The  panic  was  as  rapid  as  the  eagerness  to  purchase  had  been. 
Before  the  end  of  September  South  Sea  stock  was  at  175.  The 
difference  between  that  sum  and  the  ^£1000  which  they  had  touched 
will  give  some  measure  of  the  loss  involved.  The  ruin  among  all 
classes  was  unspeakable. 

So  great  was  the  desolation  that  it  was  found  necessary  for 
Parliament  to  intervene.  Not  that  the  great  Company  itself  was  in 
any  way  bankrupt,  its  shares  were  still  at  a  large  premium,  they 
never  fell  below  175 ;  not  that  any  law  of  political  economy  had 
been  broken ;  Qovemment  had  never  pledged  itself  to  support  the 
credit  of  the  Company,  or  to  force  either  its  shares  or  its  engagements 
on  the  public ;  but  simply  because  private  speculation  pnidimnt  of 
had  caused  so  vast  an  amount  of  misery,  and  because  *^  dirocion. 
the  nation  was  exasperated  at  it,  interference  became  absolutely 
necessary.  Examination  into  all  the  details  of  the  plan  no  doubt 
proved  a  considerable  amount  of  venality  on  the  part  of  the  ministry, 
of  bribery  and  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  directors.  But  even  thus  it 
was  freely  acknowledged  that  under  no  old  law  had  any  crime  been 
committed,  and  it  required  a  retrospective  Act  of  Parliament  and 
the  creation  of  a  temporary  crime  to  bring  the  directors  within  the 
reach,  of  punishment.  As  Qibbon  said,  the  steps  taken  were  in 
fact  an  act  of  popular  vengeance  and  contrary  to  justice.  They 
consisted  in  the  appropriation  of  the  private  property  of  the  directors 
to  the  amount  of  ^£2,000,000  for  distribution  among  the  sufferers, 
the  remission  of  the  ;£7,000,000  due  by  the  Company  to  Government, 
the  payment  of  all  the  just  liabilities  to  the  Company,  and  a  division 
of  the  capital  that  then  remained,  about  thirty-three  per  centf 
among  the  proprietors. 

These  measures  are  due  exclusively  to  Walpole,  the  one  man 
tpecially  fitted  from  his  financial  abili ties  to  deal  with  the  j|,„,„«oy 
present  crisis,  and  in  whose  favour  it  was  remembered  of  WAipotoL 
that  he  had  been  out  of  office  when  the  plan  was  set  on 
foot.    The  official  inquiries  into  the  circumstances  of  t\ie  ^ou>^^«& 
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Scheme  left  him  indeed  in  a  position  of  ondispnted  supremacy  in 
the  House.  Several  members  of  the  Government  were  implicated 
in  the  frauds  of  the  Company ;  Aislabie,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  found  guilty  and  expelled  the  House.  The  younger 
Craggs  died  of  smallpox  before  the  inquiry  was  completed,  and  his 
father  committed  suicide.  Charles  Staidiope  was  acquitted  by  a 
majority  of  three  only,  and  although  Sunderland  was  declared 
innocent  by  a  large  majority,  public  opinion  was  so  strong  against 
him  that  he  had  to  leave  the  ministry.  In  the  following  year  he 
died.  During  the  angry  debates  which  arose  on  these  matters  Lord 
Stanhope  had  been  attacked  with  virulence  by  the  Duke  of  Wharton, 
and  the  anger  which  he  had  felt  had  been  such  as  to  cause  a  rush  of 
blood  to  the  head,  of  which  he  died  shortly  before  his  relative  Charles 
Stanhope  was  acquitted.  There  remained  no  possible  rival  to 
Walpole,  who  with  his  brother-in-law  Townshend  returned  to  power 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Thus,  when  the  new  Parliament 
assembled,  he  found  himself  absolute  master  of  the  field,  at  the  head 
of  an  unbroken  Whig  party,  supported  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
and  for  twenty  years  maintained  his  position,  to  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  England  and  to  the  lasting  security  of  the  reigning  house. 

Not  that  the  Jacobites  were  as  yet  extinct,  but  they  were  silenced 
KeTiTAiof  ^  Parliament,  and  had  to  rely  upon  conspiracy  or 

jMwMte  hopM.  foreign  assistance.  Their  hopes  in  fact  were  at  this 
moment  in  some  respects  higher  than  ever,  for  the  disturbance  and 
discontent  caused  by  the  collapse  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  together 
with  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  House  of  Stuart  in  the  person  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  seemed  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  for 
greater  activity.  The  Stuart  papers  prove  the  existence  of  a  well- 
organized  intrigue,  under  the  management  of  a  Committee  of  five. 
Lord  Orrery,  the  Earl  of  Arran  Lord  Orford*s  brother.  Lord  North, 
Lord  Gower,  and  Atterbnry  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  letters  display 
in  a  very  curious  manner  the  false  hopes  with  which  the  party  were 
constantly  buoyed  up.  Atterbury  indeed  showed  signs  of  considerabl  e 
BUhop  wisdom,  the  reintroduction  of  Walpole  and  Townshend 

Attwbury't  to  the  ministry  seemed  to  him  a  great  blow  to  the  cause. 
*****  "The  reconciliation,"  he  writes,   "is  not  yet  hearty 

and  sincere,  but  I  apprehend  it  will  by  degrees  become  so.  The 
Tories  have  no  good  foundation  on  which  to  stand.  Disaffection 
and  uneasiness  will  continue  everywhere,  and  probably  increase. 
The  bulk  of  the  nation  will  be  ever  in  the  true  interest  and  on  the 
Bide  of  Justice.    The  present  settlement  will  perhaps  be  detested 
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ereiy  day  more  and  more,  and  yet  no  effectual  step  will  or  can  be 
taken  to  shake  it"    The  great  South  Sea  Scheme  also  seemed  to 
him  a  difficulty.    ''That  body  of  men,  who  have  increased  their 
capital  by  X40,000,000,  begin  to  look  formidable.    They  cannot  but 
be  the  governors  of  the  kingdom.''    He  therefore  urged  instant  action 
before  the  Whig  settlement  had  time  to  ripen  or  the  financial  plans 
to  be  brought  to  successful  conclusion.    Even  a  few  years  later  the 
Earl  of  Orrery  wrote,  "  It  is  not  an  extravagant  computation  that 
fomr  out  of  five  of  the  whole  nation  wish  well  to  you."    Nevertheless 
all  these  Jacobite  writers  were  obliged  to  confess,  even  after  the  failure 
of  the  scheme,  that  the  united  Whigs  were  too  powerful,  and  the 
general  prudence  of  all  classes  too  great,  to  allow  of  any  successful 
movement  without  assistance  from  abroad.    It  is  plain  also  that 
there  were  numerous  sections  and  much  want  of  discipline  in  the 
Jacobite  camp.    Atterbury's  influence  was  disapproved  of  by  many  ; 
Qower  had  a  band  of  followers  of  his  own ;  and  James  was  so  alive 
to  this  source  of  weakness  that  he  earnestly  pressed  for  the  election 
of  a  responsible  head,  naming  the  Earl  of  Oxford  as  the  fittest  person 
for  the  purpose.    These  divisions,  and  the  want  of  self-reliance  in 
the  face  of  the  powerful  Government,  constantly  prevented  the 
Jacobites  from  obtaining  success;  their  agents  were  Ffttivrt«f 
perpetually  soliciting  foreign  countries  for  help,  and  ^••«MP*»«y. 
the  chain  of  foreign  diplomacy  which  Stanhope  had  wrought  was 
so  dose,  that  such  ill-advised  requests  could  scarcely  fail  to  reach  the 
eaza  of  the  English  ministry.     Thus  a  determination   to   take 
advantage  of  the  confusion  caused  by  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  by  the 
death  of  Stanhope,  which  was  supposed  to  have  broken  the  link  with 
France,  and  by  the  new  election  for  Parliament,  was  brought  to 
Walpole's  knowledge.    The  Regent  had  been  asked  to  supply  5000 
men,  but  Dubois  was  not  likely  to  overthrow  the  diplomatic  edifice 
he  had  so  carefully  built  up.    He  at  once  informed  the  English 
minister  at  Paris.    And  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament 
QeoTge  was  able  to  give  a  short  summary  of  the  conspiracy,  involving 
an  expedition  headed  by  James  and  Oimond  from  Spain  and  Italy, 
the  seizure  of  the  Tower,  the  Bank  and  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
declaration  in  London  of  King  James ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
could  state  that  some  of  the  chiefs,  especially  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
were  already  under  arrest. 

The  superiority  of  the  Whig  party  was  now  shown  in  the  Bills 
that  were  passed  relative  to  this  cx)nspiraoy.    The  Ha\>eaa  C^csr^^3& 
Act  was  suspended  for  a  -whole  year,  the  longest  \im^  on  "W«ot^  \ 
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sums  were  granted  for  an  increase  of  the  army ;  a  tax  of  ;C100,000, 
to  be  collected  from  all  Nonjurors,  was  enacted ;  and  as  the  evidence 
was  scarcely  sufficient  to  go  before  a  Court  of  Law,  BiUs  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  were  introduced  against  some  of  the  subordinate 
agents,  and  against  Atterbury  himself^  who  was  forced  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  At  Calais  he  met  Bolingbroke,  who  had  just 
received  his  pardon  and  was  returning  to  England*  He  had 
been  dismissed  by  the  Pretender  after  the  fedlure  of  1715,  and 
had  vowdd  never  again  to  serve  so  ungrateful  a  master.  None 
the  less  did  he  continue  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  hamper  by  his 
intrigues  the  Whig  partly.  The  chief  cause  of  his  irritation  was 
Qwmib«t«Ma  ^^**  ^  overtures  were  rejected  by  Walpole,  who  already 
oarunt  Md  began  to  show  that  thirst  for  power  and  jealousy  of  men 
waiptda.  ^£  gjg^ij  talents  which  was  one  of  his  marked  character- 

istics, and  which  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  his  fall.  Carteret,  who 
with  Townshend  was  now  Secretary  of  State,  was  his  first  victim — a 
man  of  the  most  brilliant  parts  and  of  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
i'oreign  affairs.  He  had  succeeded  to  much  of  the  influence  as  well 
03  to  the  views  of  Stanhope.  Abroad  he  was  inclined  to  plunge 
England  into  the  complications  of  Hanoverian  policy.  It  was  in 
fact  natural  that  with  his  great  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  he 
should  be  led  to  consider  them  more  important  than  other  English 
statesmen,  who  then  as  now  were  inclined  towards  a  policy  of  isola- 
tion. At  home,  too,  his  views  were  less  exclusively  those  of  a  Whig 
partisan  than  those  of  his  fellow  ministers.  He  feared  probably 
less  than  the  occasion  demanded  the  strength  of  the  Jacobites.  He 
looked  upon  the  sole  possession  of  power  by  the  Whigs  on  the 
Hanoverian  succession  as  a  necessary  but  only  temporary  evil.  He 
was  desirous  of  a  fiar  larger  admission  of  the  Tory  element,  and 
would  willingly  have  admitted  Bolingbroke  and  those  Tories  who 
would  have  accompanied  him  among  the  ranks  of  the  ministry,  or  at 
all  events  among  the  ranks  of  the  ministerial  supporters.  But  to 
Walpole  such  views  were  exceedingly  distasteful.  He  well  knew 
Bolingbroke's  ability  and  feared  him  as  a  personal  rival  He  felt 
also  that  if  Bolingbroke  were  instrumental  in  destroying  the  Tory 
opposition,  the  King  could  not  but  feel  under  considerable  obligations 
to  him,  and  that  his  own  exclusive  influence  would  be  shaken. 
Bolingbroke^s  overtures  were  therefore  most  coldly  received,  and  he 
withdrew  again  to  Paris,  where  an  intrigue  was  going  on,  in  which  he 
took  a  prominent  part,  and  which  ended  in  the  fall  of  his  friend 
Oarterct.    The  intrigue  itself  was  of  a  very  despicable  character,  and 
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connected  with  the  maiiiage  of  a  daughter  of  Madame  de  Platen, 
lister  of  the  King's  mistress,  the  Countess  of  Darlington.  To  conn- 
teiact  Carteret,  who  was  employing  the  English  ambassador  in  the 
Conntess's  interest,  Townshend  sent  Horace  Walpole  as  his  agent  to 
Parifl.  The  existence  of  two  rival  ambassadors,  one  only  properly 
accredited,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Thd  King,  in  spite  of  a  strong 
personal  friendship  for  Carteret,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  influence 
of  Walpole,  and  his  rival  had  to  withdraw  to  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Ireland. 

But  although  the  office  given  to  Carteret  was  regarded  as  a  retire- 
ment, in  the  present  instance  it  promised  to  be  no  sinecure.  Ireland 
waa  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement,  lashed  to  fury  by  the  initommt 
exceedingly  able  but  untrue  writings  of  Swift,  who  in  *■  !»»•»*. 
his  Drapier's  Letters  had  by  exaggeration  and  falsehood  given  an 
aspect  of  tyrannical  misgovemment  to  a  commonplace  and  legitimate 
fiTtftTimAl  act.  There  was  great  need  of  a  new  small  coinage  for 
Ireland,  and  Walpole  had  given  a  patent  in  1722  to  a  certain  William 
Wood,  giving  him  power  to  coin  farthings  and  halfpence  to  the  value 
of  ^^08,000.  The  contract  and  quality  had  been  declared  satLsfiac- 
tory  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Master  of  the  Mint.  The  Irish  Parliament 
declared  that  the  patent  would  occasion  a  loss  to  the  nation  of  one 
hnadred  and  fifty  per  cent,  an  extraordinary  assertion  based  upon 
the  &ct  that  a  pound  of  rough  copper  in  Ireland  was  worth  twelve 
pence,  while  a  pound  of  coined  fine  copper  was  to  be  worth  thirty 
pence.  But  the  mint  in  London  gave  eighteenpence  a  pound  for  its 
copper.  The  charge  of  coinage  was  fourpence,  the  duties  upon 
copper  imported  into  Ireland  were  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  difference 
of  exchange  between  England  and  Ireland  rendered  a  slight  diminu- 
tion of  the  weight  reasonable.  Of  course,  however,  it  is  certain  that 
the  patentee  made  something  by  the  bargain,  especially  as  the 
voradouB  Duchess  of  Kendal  had  been  bribed  to  obtain  it.  But  all 
facts  and  all  reasoning  were  useless  against  the  storm  raised  by  Swift's 
Letters,  and  it  was  not  till  Walpole  had  exhibited  his  usual  prudence 
in  accepting  inevitable  defeat,  and  cancelling  the  patent,  that  Ireland 
was  quieted. 

It  was  not  in  Ireland  only  that  the  financial  measures  of  Walpole 
met  with  opposition.    For  years  the  tax  upon  malt  had  been  with 
great  difficulty  collected  in  Scotland.      This  tax  had  ^^^^^^^^^ 
been  changed  into  a  charge  of  threepence  upon  every  in  seotiuid. 
barrel  of  de.    Edinburgh  was  in  commotion,  and  the  ^^^ 
brewers  refused  to  brew.    Lord  Isla,  the  Duke  oi  AxgjW^  XsnjOk 
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was  acting  as  Walpole's  agent  in  the  matter.  He  pradently 
declined  to  interfere,  certain  that  love  of  profit  would  speedily  break 
up  the  combination.  A  public  meeting,  Walpole  tells  us,  was  held, 
and  the  question  put  by  the  chairman,  "Brew  or  not  brew!"  He 
b^^an  by  asking  the  man  on  his  right  hand.  But  he  and  many 
who  followed  him  refused  to  vote,  till  at  last  one  bolder  than  the 
rest  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  majority  and  voted  "Brew.**  The 
assembly  broke  up  in  some  confusion,  but  before  morning  there  were 
forty  brewhouses  hard  at  work  in  Edinburgh  and  ten  in  Leith. 

llie  remainder  of  the  reign  offers  but  little  of  interest  in  domestic 
history,  but  before  Walpole  could  enter  unchecked  on  that  course  of 
peaceful  policy  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  long  tenure  of 
office,  he  had  yet  one  difficulty  with  Spain  to  overcome,  while  at 
home  there  was  already  springing  up  that  opposition  of  discontented 
Whigs  combined  with  the  Tory  party,  which,  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  Bolingbroke  behind  the  scenes,  and  led  in  Parliament 
by  the  ability  of  Pulteney,  formed  the  formidable  opposition  to 
svAiiiih  which  Walpole  ultimately  succumbed.    Since  the  adhe- 

diflevittaL  sion  of  Spain  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance  and  the  fall  of 
^'^^  Alberoni,  a  Congress  had  been  sitting  at  Cambrai  to 

arrange  the  details  of  the  final  settlement  of  Europe.  The  chief 
points  at  issue  were  the  renunciation  of  the  title  of  King  of  Spain,  to 
which  the  Austrian  Empire  fondly  clung,  the  Grand  Mastership  of 
the  Order  of  the  Qolden  Fleece,  which  the  Emperor  also  claimed,  and 
the  restoration  to  their  owners  of  certain  Italian  provinces  of  which 
the  Emperor  had  taken  possession.  To  gain  these  ends,  Spain, 
absolutely  renouncing  the  policy  of  Alberoni,  attached  itself  closely 
to  France  and  England,  purchased  the  favour'  of  the  latter  countiy 
by  a  treaty  of  commerce,  renewing  the  Assiento  and  the  annual 
ship  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  of  the  former  by  a  marriage-treaty. 
This  marriage-treaty  Orleans  was  induced  to  accept  in  pursuance  of 
his  plan  for  keeping  continual  hold  of  the  regency ;  all  views  of 
ultimate  succession  were  gradually  fading  from  him  as  the  young 
King  improved  in  health.  It  was  a  threefold  arrangement ;  the 
Infanta  Mary  Anne,  then  only  three  years  old,  was  to  marry  Louis  XV., 
the  two  daughters  of  the  Regent  were  to  marry  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  heir  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  Don  Carlos,  presumptive 
^^dr  to  Parma  and  Tuscany.  Spain  had  thus  done  so  much  that  she 
^Vbiited  with  confidence  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  at  Cambrai. 
^H  that  Congress  was  very  slow  in  its  operations,  and  the  hasty 
&  of  Spain  and  her  ambitious  husband  began  to  weary  of  the 
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ill  laeceis  of  their  concesaionB,  and  to  think  that  perhaps  after  all 
matteiB  might  be  brought  to  a  more  speedy  termination  bj  direct 
action^  without  mediators,  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  Spanish 
Government  was  the  more  inclined  to  this  step,  because  it  had  been 
peisnaded  that  the  Austrian  court  would  lend  no  unwilling  ear  to 
direct  negotiations. 

This  belief  had  been  forced  upon  the  King  and  Queen  by  a 
strange,  adventurous,  but  very  able  foreigner,  who .  was  nttrifOM  of 
rapidly  rising  into  somewhat  the  same  position  in  Spain  **pp«»*»' 
that  Alberoni  had  held.  This  was  the  Baron  Ripperda.  A  Dutchman 
1^  origin,  a  soldier  by  profession,  he  was  unusually  well  versed  in 
the  details  of  business  and  of  political  economy.  He  had  taken  up 
all  Alberoni's  views  as  to  the  possible  expansion  of  the  resources  of 
Spain,  and,  thinking  there  was  more  room  for  his  ability  in  that 
country  than  in  Holland,  had  had  himself  naturalized  there.  He 
followed  the  King  during  his  temporary  resignation  of  the  Spanish 
throne,  and  returned  with  him  on  his  son's  death  to  the  possession 
of  full  power.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  throughout  Ripperda 
had  been  in  the  pay  of  the  Austrian  court,  and  it  was  chiefly  at  his 
instigation  that  the  Congress  at  Cambrai  was  deserted  and  direct 
negotiations  between  the  courts  opened.  He  had  set  before  the 
King  and  Queen  very  plausible  reasons  not  only  for  a  negotiation 
but  for  a  change  of  policy,  no  less  complete  than  an  entire  desertion  of 
the  mediating  Powers  and  of  the  principle  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
and  a  close  Mendship  with  the  House  of  Austria.  Spain  would 
thus  be  freed  from  the  constant  encroachments  of  England  upon  her 
trade,  and  the  interference  of  France,  which  had  been  very  irksome 
to  the  Spaniards  since  the  Bourbon  accession,  would  be  avoided. 
The  old  question  of  the  Barrier  Treaty  was  exciting  the  animosity 
of  England  and  Austria ;  for  Austria,  in  distinct  contravention  of 
the  commercial  articles  of  that  treaty,  which  forbade  to  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  the  trade  of  India,  had  established  a  great  Ostend  India 
Company.  And  there  was  another  object  very  dear  to  the  Emperor's 
heart  towards  which  Spain  could  lend  important  aid.  It  could 
guarantee  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  pledge  itself,  that  is,  to  preserve  the 
Austrian  succession  to  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  a  pledge  which 
in  the  case  of  Spain  meant  a  great  deal,  as  Spain  had  fair  claims  to 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  succession  on  the  extinction  of  the 
direct  male  line  of  the  Austrian  house.  With  these  hopes  and  with 
these  offers  Kipperda  set  out  for  Vienna,  with  the  intention  of  entirely 
deittioying  the  -present  arrangements  of  EwTO(][ye,  ot  Vns^iaxv^^  ^^ 
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Qxisting  inaiTii^e-treaty  with  the  Orleani  pxineeflsesy  of  Bubetituting 
for  thflm  the  AuBtrioa  archdachefleee,  and  of  xestozing  Euzope  to 
its  ancient  attitude  by  the  doee  allianoe  of  Aiutria  and  Spain  in 
oppodtion  to  Fiance  amd  England. 

The  BaccesB  of  Ripperda's  scheme,  the  completion  of  hia  great  act  of 
treacheiy,  was  rapidly  secured  by  an  act  of  a  vexy  similar  description 
on  the  part  of  the  Doke  of  Bourbon.  That  prince  had  an  almost 
insane  dread  of  the  possible  succession  of  the  Orleans  house  to  the 
French  throne ;  to  preclude  its  possibility  he  desired  the  immediate 
maniage  of  the  young  king.  But  his  betrothed  Spanish  bride  was 
but  a  baby ;  r^^sirdless  therefore  of  all  treaty  obligations,  the  Duke 
sent  her  iMck  almost  without  explanation  to  Spain,  and  married  the 
young  King  to  Maria  Leczinska,  daughter  of  the  ex-Ejing  of  Poland. 
The  rage  of  the  Spanish  king  knew  no  bounds  ;  he  sent  peremptory 
^      ^  orders  to  Bipperda  to  bring  the  treaty  with  Austria  to  a 

TiMM.  condusion  upon  any  terms.    Under  these  drcumstanoes 

ApflM,  17M.  ^Yie  great  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  made  on  the  30th  of 
April  1725.  It  consisted  of  three  separate  treaties,  two  public  and 
one  private.  By  the  public  treaties  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was 
guaranteed ;  the  Spanish  ports  opened  to  Qerman  commerce ;  the 
succession  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  promised  to  Don  Carlos;  and 
Austria  pledged  herself  to  use  her  best  influence  to  secure  the 
restoration  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  Had  this  been  all  it  would 
have  been  fair  enough,  somewhat  humiliating  to  the  countries  left 
negotiating  uselessly  at  Cambrai,  but  not  otherwise  than  in  accor- 
dance with  the  principles  of  the  Quadruple  Alb'ance. 
On  the  supposition  that  there  was  no  secret  treaty  the  English 
Opposition  desired  that  no  notice  might  be  taken  of  the 
transaction,  and  reprobated  the  action  of  the  Gk>Yem- 
ment  in  forming  a  counter  treaty  as  Hanoverian.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  there  was  a  secret  treaty.  Its  tenor  was  after- 
wards disclosed  by  Bipperda.  In  it  the  marriages  between  the  two 
houses  were  arranged ;  Austria  and  Spain  pledged  themselves  to 
assist  the  restoration  of  the  Siuarls ;  and  to  compel,  if  necessary  by 
force,  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  The  existence  of 
this  treaty  before  long  reached  the  ears  of  the  English  ministers. 
For  some  little  time  the  Jacobites  had  been  extremely  active.  An 
envoy  had  come  to  rouse  the  loyalty  of  the  clans,  and  had  found 
them  not  disinclined  to  revolt ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  one  of  the 
Jacobite  leader;?,  had  gone  abiaid  and  held  ostentatiously  secret 
meetings  with  BippeidsL    Bipperda's  own  tongue  was  none  of  the 
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quietest,  and  he  boasted  constantly  of  his  great  plans.  The  threat 
against  the  power  of  England  was  rendered  more  dangerons  by  the 
attitude  of  Bossia,  where  the  Empress  Catherine^  who  was  receiving 
laige  subsidies  from  the  Spanish  court,  was  eager  to  win  for 
her  son-in-law  the  Duke  of  Holstein  the  province  of  Sleswig,  which 
the  Danes  had  taken  from  him. 

To  meet  this  threatening  alliance  therefore,  on  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, the  counter  Treaty  of  Hanovey  was  signed  nefcefttr 
between  England,  France  and  Prussia,  for  mutual  assist-  •*  ^•■•▼W' 
ance  should  either  of  the  countries  be  attacked.  The  real  intention 
was  to  compel  the  Emperor  to  relinquish  the  Ostend  Company, 
and  to  withstand  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Pretender. 
Ripperda  had  returned  in  triumph  to  Madrid  ;  but  his  success  was 
shortlived.  He  found  himself  unable  to  fulfil  the  promises  he  had 
made  to  the  Austrians  ;  the  people  of  Spain  hated  him ;  he  was 
driven  from  office,  and  had  to  seek  refuge  at  the  British  embassy, 
where  his  confessions  completely  justified  the  precautions  the 
Gknremment  had  taken  in  bringing  about  the  Treaty  of  Hanover. 
In  spite  of  his  fall  the  treaty  he  had  arrauged  still  continued 
effectiTe. 

It  seemed  as  if  Europe  was  upon  the  verge  of  a  great  war,  divided 
as  of  old  into  North  and  South,  Protestant  and  Catholic  Bsoitement 
The  indignation  excited  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  •«*«»?•. 
England  was  very  great.  As  it  was  well  put  in  the  King's  speech, 
it  appeared  as  if  the  appropriation  of  the  English  trade  was  to  be 
given  to  one  country,  and  Qibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  to  another,  as 
a  price  for  assisting  the  Stuart  Pretender  to  the  English  throne. 
Very  large  subsidies  were  granted,  and  the  army  and  navy  increased. 
A  British  squadron  blockaded  Porto  Bello,  another  squadron  entered 
the  Baltic  to  overawe  the  Bussians;  the  Spanish  galleons  were 
seized.  The  foolish  publication  of  a  direct  appeal  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  to  the  English  people  excited  the  anger  even 
of  the  Opposition,  and  secured  the  speedy  dismissal  of  Palm, 
the  Austrian  ambassador.  A  Spanish  army  proceeded  to  invest 
Gibraltar. 

But  the  skilful  though  selfish  policy  of  Prussia,  and  the  pacific 
tendencies  of  Walpole  and  of  the  new  French  minister  Fleury, 
produced  an  arrangement  The  Emperor  found  that  his  position 
was  becoming  dangerous.  Prussia,  at  once  the  leader  of  the  princely 
opposition  to  the  Imperial  house,  and  yet  thoroughly  QertnAXL 
in  its  tendencies,  detenuined  to  be  neutml.     It  could  iioX.  ^^\%\.  >5Jfr«^ 
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Empaar  in  Bupporting  a  treaty  which  by  its  mamage  daiuea 
threatened  to  pat  a  Spanish  pzinoe  on  the  Impezial  throne.  The 
King  had  hopes  of  gaming  from  Fiance  some  portion  of  the  Juliere 
Bucceeaion.  But  the  house  of  Brandenburg  had  become  of  great 
,,j^,.^^  importance  in  European  politics ;  neither  party  could 
•r»MM«.  wdl  act  without  it    Its  neutrality  induced  the  Emperor 

iby  u,  iTiT.  ^  consent  to  the  signature  of  preliminaries  of  peace, 
signed  at  Paris  on  the  31st  of  May  1727.  He  agreed  to  suspend  the 
Ostend  Company  for  seven  years,  and  to  refer  other  disputes  to  the 
general  Congress.  The  pacific  policy  which  had  produced  this 
arrangement  was  Walpole'a  Tlie  ^ill  which  had  formed  the 
Treaty  of  Hanover,  the  dread  of  which  had  undoubtedly  produced 
the  peace,  belonged  to  Townshend«  And  here  b^^  the  ill-feeling 
between  the  brothers-in-law  which  ultimately  produced  the  dis- 
ruption of  their  Mendship. 

The  period  of  this  exciting  foreign  crisis  was  rendered  interesting 
in  England  by  the  rising  power  of  the  Opposition  to  Walpole.  At 
the  back  of  that  Opposition  was  constantly  Bolingbroke.  Enormous 
Ohwiiii^o  to  hribes  had  secured  for  him  the  favour  of  the  Duchess  of 
waipoit  bMdti  Kendal.  Great  stress  had  been  brought  to  bear  on 
bf  BoUBi^tanfet.   "y^jQpQie  to  consent  to  his  complete  restitution.    But 

Walpole  would  go  no  further  than  to  allow  a  restoration  of  property, 
the  attainder  and  consequent  exclusion  from  the  House  of  Peers 
was  kept  constantly  suspended  over  his  head.  His  anger  against 
tlie  minister  who  thus  thwarted  him  knew  no  bounds.  He  set 
himself  to  work  to  form  an  Opposition.  William  Pulteney,  an  old 
friend  of  Walpole's,  but  like  Carteret  cast  off  as  too  able,  lent  himself 
to  Bolingbroke's  plans,  and  became  his  mouthpiece  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Between  them  they  established  th£  Opposition  paper, 
the  Ontft^man^  and  under  their  influence  every  measure  of  the 
Qovemment  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Jacobite  or  Whig 
members.  Underhand  intrigue  promised  to  be  even  more  effectual 
than  overt  opposition.  The  Duchess  of  Kendal,  by  dint  of  bribing, 
had  grown  to  be  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Opposition.  She  was 
constantly  at  work  on  the  King,  urging  the  full  restoration  of 
Bolingbroke,  urging  even  the  admission  of  him  and  his  friends  to 
the  ministry,  and  the  (iismiflsal  of  Walpole.  George  indeed  held 
bravely  to  his  old  minister.  He  showed  him  the  insidious  attacks 
which  the  Duchess  put  into  his  hands,  and  allowed  him  thus  to  meet 
and  counteract  them.  But  Walpole  himself  felt  that  the  constant 
importunity  of  the  favourite  would  sooner  or  later  have  its  effect 
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He  was  eyen,  it  is  said,  thinking  of  withdrawing  to  the  Upper 
Houfie,  when  the  Eing'sdeath  at  Osnabriick,  on  his  return  ^^  y^,  ., 
home  from  Hanover,  put  an  end  for  a  moment  to  the  death. 
almost  succeasfol  intrigue.  '"•  *'  ^'"• 

England  had  been  singularly  fortunate  in  escaping  the  dangers 
which  generally  accompany  a  violent  change  of  dynasty.   Review  of 
The  attention  of  the  new  Government  is  usually  so  *^  «•*«■• 
constantly  directed  towards  the  maintenance  of  its  position  in  the 
ilMie  of  the  eager  opposition  of  its  worsted  rivals,  that  it  neglects  the 
exteznal  interests  of  the  country,  and  the  nation  sinks  for  a  time 
into  insignificance.    In  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution  the  nation 
had  fortunately  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  great  statesman,  whose 
wide  x>olicy,  carried  out  with  consummate  ability  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  had  raised  it  to  a  very  high  position.    At  ^^^^^^^ 
Utrecht  it  had  treated  as  one  of  the  first  European  importaaMof 
Dstions.    The  skill  of  Stanhope  had  secured  the  prestige  *"****^  •»««^ 
thus  won.    It  was  England  which  was  the  chief  power  of  the 
Qosdraple  Alliance,  her  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  which  gave  the 
^st  great  blow  to  the  plans  of  Alberoni.    Twice  the  appearance  of 
lier  fleet  in  the  Baltic  had  overawed  the  North,  and  when  the  new 
^uopean  combination  brought  about  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  had 
threatened  the  existing  arrangements  of  Europe,  it  was  the  diplomacy 
of  England  which  called  into  existence  the  counter  Treaty  of  Hanover. 

At  home  the  survey  of  the  reign  is  not  so  satisfactory.  There  was 
deep  depravity  in  both  domestic  and  public  life.  The  p^Tit*  aad 
licentiousness  which  had  marked  the  whole  Stuart  vnuio 
period  had  lost  nothing  of  its  wickedness,  but  a  good 
deal  of  its  elegance,  in  its  union  with  the  corruption  of  a  small 
German  court.  With  a  king  without  wit,  without  taste  for  the  arts, 
without  knowledge  of  literature,  without  perception  of  beauty,  and 
swayed  by  two  ugly,  ignorant  and  rapacious  mistresses,  we  hear  with 
DO  surprise  tales  of  the  coarseness  of  the  time.  If  possible,  the 
depravity  of  public  life  was  greater  than  the  private  immorality.  It  is 
enough  to  mark  the  character  of  the  reign  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  was  towards  its  close  convicted  of  disgracing  the 
Beat  of  justice  by  receiving  bribes,  and  was  removed  with  ignominy 
from  his  office ;  that  three  mimsters  at  least,  if  not  more,  were  compro- 
mised in  the  iniquitous  transactions  of  the  South  Sea  Company, 
and  that  the  King's  mistress  amassed  an  inmiense  fortune  from  the 
bribes  by  which  her  favour  was  purchased.  But  even  worse  than 
this  shameless  venality  was  the  political  infidelity  which  'vmvivsD^d^^ 
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pr0vailed.  It  is  this  whidi  is  the  xeal  danger  of  a  disputed  saeoes- 
sion.  There  is  an  uncertainty  aa  to  which  party  may  ultimately  be 
Buceeasful,  which  engenden  a  spirit  of  political  gambling,  while  for 
any  fancied  insultSy  or  any  real  loss  of  power,  immediate  revenge  can 
be  sought  by  a  mere  transfer,  and  £reqnently  a  secret  transfer  of 
all^pance.  To  this  may  be'added  the  tendency  of  compulsory  oaths, 
which  men  persuade  themselyea  that  they  may  accept  as  a  matter 
of  form,  and  which  therefore  weaken  idl  sense  of  conscientious 
engagements.  There  was  hardly  a  statesman  of  note  who  had  not 
more  or  leas  tampered  with  the  Jacobite  party.  Even  Walpole  is 
not  quite  dear  of  the  charge,  while  the  whole  body  of  High  Tories 
were  in  constant  danger  of  drifting  into  Jaoobitism. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  cause  leading  to  low  political  morality. 
The  reigning  King  was  a  fbieigner  in  all  his  habits  and 
in  all  his  tastes.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  Hanoverian 
court,  who  regarded  England  as  an  instrument  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  Hanover,  and  formed  a  centre  for  all  intriguea  to 
win  the  royal  fevour  at  the  expense  of  patriotism.  It  is  strange, 
indeed,  that  their  influence  was  less  directly  felt  in  English  i>olitic8, 
and  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  those  very  Hanoverian  predilections  of 
the  King,  which  are  so  often  urged  against  him,  that  their  influence 
was  not  greater.  He  was  so  thoroughly  German  in  language  and  in 
thought,  he  was  so  incapable  of  comprehending  the  English  Con- 
stitution and  manners,  that  his  real  interests  were  entirely  centred 
on  his  EUmoverian  dominions,  and  in  all  matters  in  which  tkey  were 
not  concerned  he  left  England  to  work  out  its  own  revolution,  and 
was  compelled,  moreover,  to  throw  himself  wholly  into  the  hands  of 
that  party  on  whom  the  revolution  rested,  and  with  whom  it  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  secure  the  completion  of  that  revolution, 
and  to  maintain  the  security  of  the  Parliamentary  King.  It  was 
fortunate  that  that  party  was  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  Walpole. 
That  jealousy  of  power  which  was  his  chief  weakness  was  itself  an 
advantage,  since  it  tended  to  exclude  from  power  the  Tory  party,  and 
gave  a  united  character  to  the  Government,  which  proved  the  hope- 
lessness of  success  to  all  who  did  not  accept  it. 
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fT>HE  ascendancy  of  Walpole  was  in  great  jeopaidy  on  the  death  of 
-L  Qeoige  I.  Bolingbxoke's  intrigaee  agamst  him,  backed  by 
wupoit  ^  ^^  inflnence  of  the  Ducheas  of  Kendal,  had  indeed 

fvtaiBikif  been  thwarted  by  the  atraightforwaxd  manner  in 
***      '  which  Gteoige  I.  had  put  all  complaints  against  him  into 

the  minister's  own  hands — a  striking  instance  of  that  love  of  justice 
and  fidelity  to  old  friends  which  were  the  redeeming  traits  of  his 
otherwise  nninteresting  character.  But  Walpole  had  now  to  do  with 
a  sovereign  whom  as  Prince  of  Wales  he  had  always  opposed,  and 
who  had  been  known  to  nse  strong  expressions  of  disapprobation 
with  regard  to  him.  Gteorge  II.,  a  little,  dry  man,  gifted  with  the 
hereditaiy  bravery  and  obstinacy  of  his  feonily,  but  with  vexy 
limited  abilities,  and  a  mind  fSar  more  easily  touched  by  little  things 
than  by  broad  interests,  could  not  be  expected  to  forget  WalpoWs 
opposition,  nor  to  appreciate  his  calm,  tolerant  wisdoiti.  When 
Walpole  brought  him  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  he  was  at  once 
directed  to  apply  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  a  dull,  orderly  man, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  Treasurer  to  the  Prince  of 
tVales.  Walpole  was  wise  enough  to  profess  friendship  for  the  new 
bvourite,  who  even  employed  the  ability  of  his  predecessor  to  draw 
up  the  speech  which  the  King  was  to  deliver  to  the  Council  For 
some  days  it  was  believed  that  Walpole's  power  was  gone.  His 
usual  throng  of  followers  deserted  hiTn  and  crowded  to  Sir  Spencer 
Compton's  lev^.  But  before  any  definite  arrangements  had  been 
made,  Sir  Spencer  unwisely  gave  Walpole  opportunities  for  personally 
explaining  himself  to  the  King.  He  was  thus  able  to  remove 
the  bad  impression  the  King  had  received  as  to  his  foreign  policy, 
and  to  outbid  his  rivals  in  the  arrangements  he  proposed  to  make  for 
the  Civil  List,  a  point  very  dose  to  the  King's  heart.  He  completely 
succeeded  in  winning  the  Queen  to  his  interests ;  and  when  she  heard 
that  Compton  had  had  to  appeal  to  his  assistance  in  arranging  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  she  took  the  opportunity  of  impressing  upon 
George  the  absurdity  of  employing  a  minister  who  was  obliged  to 
lean  for  support  upon 'his  rivaL  The  Queen's  influence,  which  was 
very  great,  turned  the  scale  in  his  favour.  The  ministry  contiuued 
unchanged.  Compton,  feeling  his  brief  importance  at  an  end, 
withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  shortly  afterwards  accepted  the 
position  of  President  of  the  Council  as  Lord  Wilmington. 

The  offer  which  had  proved  so  effective  a  means  for  securing 
TnnrMM  of  tin  Walpolc's  powcr  cousisted  of  £130,000  to  the  Civil  List, 
avii  Lift.  and  a  jointure  of  £100,000  to  Queen  Caroline.    The  Civil 
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Idsty  which  had  heen  settled  after  the  Revolutioii  at  JPlOOfiOO  a  year 
ham  all  Bonrces,  had  proved  inBofficient,  saddled  as  it  then  was  with 
a  variety  of  expenses,  such  as  the  judges'  and  ambassadors'  salaries, 
beyond  the  mere  expenses  of  the  Court  Anne  had  been  £l^200fiOO 
in  debt,  Qeoige  L  <£1,000,000  Walpole  now  offered  to  induce  the 
Hoiue  to  raise  it  to  £800,000  a  year,  allowing  the  King  to  daim 
anything  beyond  that  sum  which  should  arise  from  the  hereditary 
zevenuM. 

Before  long  Walpole  won  the  entire  confidence  of  the  King  himself, 
bat  it  was  at  first  chiefly  on  the  friendship  of  the  Queen  that  he 
relied.    She  was  a  woman  of  very  considerable  ability.    Her  intellec- 
tual fiftult  indeed  was  an  attempt  to  know  too  much.  nttaflMM* 
She  collected  around  her  men  of  learning  of  all  sorts,  •'**«Q«»«^ 
dabbled  in  divinity,  dabbled  in  metaphysics,  patronized  poetry,  and 
delighted  in  listening  to  theological  discussions,  in  which  she  kept  the 
part  of  strict  neutrality,  believing  it  is  thought  but  little  on  either 
side.    But  her  influence  in  bringing  forward  men  of  ability,  especially 
in  the  Church,  was  very  great    Her  sense  was  excellent,  and  by 
means  of  it,  in  spite  of  the  E^ing's  royal  immorality,  she  contrived 
to  rale  him  absolutely.    She  thoroughly  appreciated  Walpole,  and 
together  they  pursued  that  policy,  which  was  no  doubt  the  right  one 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.  This  ^,.^,.^^  ^ 
consisted  in  the  pursuit  of  peace  in  every  direction —  Wftipoia'i 
peace  abroad,  peace  at  home.    If  any  point  was  strongly  ■*"*"*^- 
contested  it  was  given  up ;  if  any  abuse  was  unobserved  it  was 
suffered  to  rest  untouched ;  and  in  general  their  object  was  to 
let  the  nation  learn  by  its   material   prosperity  the  advantages 
of  an  orderly  and  settled  Government    As  a  consequence  of  this 
policy  the  period  of  Walpole's  government  was  uneventful,  and  was 
oeeapied   rather  with  the  great  Parliamentary  struggle  between 
Idmaelf  and  the  Opposition  under  Pulteney  than  by  any  great 
national- afiisdrs. 

'Hie  chief  strength  of  that  Opposition  consLsted  of  the  discontented 

Pmost  of  whom  were  driven  to  oppose  Walpole  ohArMto'  or 
insatiable  love  of  power.    We  have  already  seen  *^  owuium. 
nmeney  and  Carteret  forced  from  the  ranks  of  the  Qovernment,  and 
aH  cRrertnres  with  Bolingbroke  rejected.    In  1730,  Walpole  quarrelled 
with'Ujf.  old  friend  and  brother-in-law  Townshend,  who  was  only 
restrainiid  by  his  patriotism  from  joining  the  Opposition.    In  1733, 
Lord  Chesterfield  was  added  to  the  list    These  leadoxft  YiaJi  XMSbcai^ 
them  a  certain  quantity  of  BxippoiieTB  who  took  the  naxxi^  ol  "^aXafwAA^ 
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and  wished  to  be  legaided  as  the  tnie  old  Whigs,  looking  upon 
Walpole  with  his  laige  majority  as  seceders  from  them.  There 
was  much  plausibility  in  tjiis  view :  for  the  Whig  party  under 
Walpole  seemed  to  have  become  closely  attached  to  the  Crown,  and 
was  supported  principally  by  Crown  influence.  As  the  original 
principle  of  the  Whigs  had  been  antagonism  to  the  over-great  power 
of  the  Crown^  it  could  be  plausibly  urged  that  they  had  now  assumed 
the  position  of  their  former  enemies.  The  Hanoverian  line  had 
ascended  the  throne  with  a  parliamentary  as  contrasted  with  a 
hereditary  title  ;  it  had  therefore  naturally  found  its  chief  supporters 
among  the  Whigs.  With  the  Hanoverians  that  party  had  entered 
upon  power.  But  the  Bevoiution,  while  practically  subordinating 
the  power  of  the  King  to  that  of  Parliament,  had  constitutionally 
left  it  untouched.  The  Hanoverian  kings  did  not  indeed  employ  it 
to  its  full,  but  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  minister,  who,  by  means 
of  the  royal  influence,  practically  ruled  England  with  as  unques- 
tioned a  sway  as  any  great  minister  of  the  Stuarts.  The  difference 
lay  in  this,  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  consisted  in  the  immense 
influence  it  possessed  by  means  of  pensions,  places,  and  the  command 
of  the  public  money,  and  worked  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  not  in  opposition  to  it.  The  patriot  Whigs  were  conscious  of 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  were  true  to  their  principles  in  opposing 
it.  Their  error  lay  in  this,  that  they  did  not  imderstand  that  that 
power  was  formidable  only  so  long  as  there  was  a  venal  House  of 
Commons.  Eager  as  they  thought  for  liberty,  they  formed  a  close 
connection  with  the  High  Tories  and  Jacobites,  the  greatest  enemies 
of  liberty ;  and  in  their  eagerness  for  office  did  their  best  to  oppose 
that  Qovemment,  which  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  was  the  only 
safeguard  against  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  for  the  events  of  1745 
render  it  plain  that  danger  from  the  Jacobites  was  as  yet  by  no  means 
over.  In  fact,  however,  principle  had  little  to  do  with  the  matter, 
it  was  personal  animosity  to  the  minister,  and  auger  at  exclusion 
from  office,  which  inspired  the  Opposition.  Even  the  party  names 
"Whig"  and  "  Tory "  were  beginning  to  lose  their  meaning.  By  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  House  was  thoroughly  attached  to  the 
Hanoverian  succession.  Some  fifty  Jacobites  sat  in  it  under  the 
guidance  of  Shippen,  and  a  certain  number  of  country  gentlemen, 
with  Wjrndham  at  their  head,  still  retained  the  title  of  Hanoverian 
Tories.  But  the  Parliamentary  struggle  lay  in  fact  between  different 
sections  of  the  Whigs,  either  of  which,  whatever  their  pretensions 
may  have  been  when  out  of  office,  would  probably  have  acted  in 
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mucli  the  same  way  had  they  sneceeded  in  obtaining  it.  It  was  not 
till  the  dose  of  this  reign  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  that  the  old 
party  names  began  again  to  acquire  significance.  It  had  become 
evident  that  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Crown,  but  little 
diminished,  as  has  been  said,  at  the  Bevolution,  had  as  it  were  been 
placed  in  commission  in  the  hands  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Whig 
party,  who  by  means  of  their  own  Parliamentary  influence,  added  to 
the  King's  power  which  they  wielded,  had  assumed  a  monopoly  of 
the  QoVemment  antagonistic  at  once  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  people. 
Those  who  regarded  this  condition  of  things  as  a  disturbance  of  the 
old  balance  of  the  Constitution  began  to  rally  round  the  King,  and 
when  Qeorge  III.  resumed  into  his  own  hands  the  power  of  the 
Crown  and  broke  with  the  Whig  oligarchy,  he  found  his  support  in 
this  new  Tory  party. 

To  oppose  the  many  able  men  whom  enmity  to  the  ministers  had 
driven  into  the  ranks  of  the  Patriots,  the  Government  gtrtaguitf 
had  little  more  than  the  inert  strength  of  an  unfailing  *k«>nw"»"i 
majority  to  show.  Besides  Walpole  himself,  whose  talents  were 
unquestioned,  the  Government  consisted  of  somewhat  second-rate 
men,  such  as  Newcastle,  whose  fussy  silliness  was  a  constant  theme 
of  jest.  Stanhope,  Lord  Harrington,  an  excellent  diplomatist  but 
no  politician,  and  Lord  Harvey,  a  clever  but  bitter  and  effeminate 
courtier.  But  the  Government  was  supported  on  almost  every 
question  of  importance  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  House,  whose  votea 
the  smpassing  skill  of  Walpole  as  a  manager  secured — ^many  of  them 
by  small  places  and  pensions,  or  other  ''considerations,''  as  bribes 
were  then  called.  That  Walpole  reduced  the  purchase  of  a  majority, 
a  practice  by  no  means  unknown,  to  a  system  must  be  allowed. 
It  may  be  urged  in  his  favour,  that  he  used,  but  did  not  cause,  the 
venality,  prevalent  among  all  public  men  of  the  time,  and  employed 
it  so  80  to  secure  what  was  upon  the  whole  the  government  most 
advantageous  for  England  at  the  time. 

The  folly  of  the  Pretender  spared  the  minister  all  trouble  with 
regard  to  the  Jacobites,  for  James  had  succeeded  in  Dcpnakatf 
alienating  his  ablest  partisans.  He  had  quarrelled  «*•'•»«••■. 
with  Atterbury  as  he  quarrelled  with  Bolingbroke,  he  had  excited 
fleandal  by  his  quarrel  with  his  wife,  and  had  suffered  an  unworthy 
favourite,  Colonel  Hay,  or  Lord  Inverness  as  he  called  himself,  to 
fupplant  all  \^  better  partisans  in  his  favour.  And  when  the  death 
of  Lord  Mar  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton  and  oi 
Atterbozj  in  1732,  the  Jacobite  cause  fell  into  the  loasidE  ^  ^"V^n 
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inferior  agents,  whose  intrigues,  insignificant  as  they  were,  seem  to 
have  heen  thoroughly  known  hy  Walpole. 

It  was  thus  with  one  source  of  danger  practically  removed  that 
Walpole  resumed  the  threads  of  foreign  policy.  The  last  reign  had 
BvopMa  closed  before  peace  had  been  concluded  with  Spain,  and 

oompuofttiMM.  while  there  were  still  unsettled  difficulties  with  the  court 
of  Vienna,  although  preliminaries  had  been  signed  both  in  Paris 
and  in  Spain  by  what  is  known  as  the  Convention  of  the  Pardo. 
It  must  indeed  have  been  obvious  that  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  plau- 
sible as  it  seemed,  could  not  have  been  a  lasting  treaty.  The  Bourbons 
were  upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  the  dose  junction  of  the  houses 
of  Bourbon  and  Hapsburg  was  an  impossible  contradiction  of  all 
history,  especially  as  the  desire  which  was  really  the  moving  passion 
of  the  Spanish  court,  the  establishment,  namely,  of  a  Spanish  kingdom 
in  Italy,  was  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  interests  of  Austria.  At 
the  same  time  the  shadow  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  his 
kingdom  at  his  death  was  constantly  overhanging  the  Emperor. 
No  ideas  of  present  greatness,  not  even  the  hope  of  restoring  the 
Empire  to  the  position  it  had  held  under  Charles  V.,  appeared  in  lus 
eyes  so  important  as  to  secure  the  reversion  of  his  own  estates  for 
his  daughter,  according  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which,  in  1713, 
he  had  arranged  the  succession  to  his  hereditary  kingdoms.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  huny  into  a  general  war,  which  must  of 
necessity  prevent  the  acceptance  of  that  arrangement.  There  was 
already  a  strongly  expressed  feeling  in  Qermany  against  the 
marriages  on  which  the  Vienna  Treaty  rested,  and  which  might  have 
the  efifect  of  placing  a  Spaniard  on  the  Imperial  throne.  The 
threatened  secession  of  his  chief  allies,  and  the  fear  of  postponing  the 
acceptance  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  were  sufficient  reasons  to  induce 
the  Emperor  to  withdraw  from  his  bargain.  He  therefore  accepted 
the  mediation  of  France,  where  Heuiy,  though  he  probably  never 
forgot  the  old  policy  of  the  country  which  he  governed,  always 
apparently  exhibited  a  love  of  peace ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  disputed 
points  should  be  referred  to  a  general  Congress  to  be  held  at  .^-la- 
Chapelle,  but  subsequently  moved  to  Soissons. 

At  the  Congress  the  Emperor,  afraid  of  exciting  the  national 
I  prejudices  of  the  Germans,  entirely  deserted  his  Spanish 
allies,  and  instead  of  hastening  a  favourable  negotiation, 
perpetually  threw  obstacles  in  the  way.  As  far  as  England  was 
concerned,  the  great  point  at  issue  was  Gibraltar,  which  Spain  had 
already  besieged  in  vain.    The  ministiy,  both  before  and  now,  seem 
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to|i«»i  bj  rniwtint  dekjiylad  hiuiljm  :o  a  dzrecs  _ 
tmtj ;  and  oai  tbe  9c}i  of  Xoreaber  17S9  tii£  ede-  i^f. 
hated  Traafcj of  Serille  WM  Bgned.  ItmaddeBBfv  ""^ 
iQiaiBe  lietwwm  Kiiglaiidy  Spain  and  Fzaziee,  to  vkkh  HoDaui 
■iliMqneintly  aeeeded.  Spain  leroked  all  uie  poiilegfa  gnnied  to 
Atrian  aabjeeta  bj  the  ticaxiefl  of  Tioma,  ze-ettablifihed  Engiiih 
tada  in  AmiTiffa  on  iti  fionncr  looting,  and  rettored  all  captoitt. 
Tha  Aarienlo  VM  eonfizmad  to  tbe  South  Sea  Companj,  and  anange- 
■ata  made  for  aeeiizing  tbe  raeeesion  of  Puma  and  Toican j  to 
tte  Infant  Don  Ottloey  by  anbrtitnting  SpaniA  tzoopa  for  tbe  nential 
fpnai^  wbieb  ainee  tbe  Preliminaziea  bad  been  oceupiing  tboae 


The  Empeior  now  foond  tbat  be  bad  outwitted  binuell  He  bad 
cbmg  to  tbe  Treaty  of  Vienna  jnat  k>ng  enoogb  to  initate  two  of  tbe 
gnat  ooontriea  of  Euzope,  be  bad  pnt  diificaltieB  in  tbe 
way  of  ita  completion,  and  hesitated  about  fulfilling  it»  *'^^ 
jmt  long  enough  to  initate  the  third.  Old  friends  and  old  foes  had 
aada  common  cause.  His  hopes  fior  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  seemed 
entiiely  gone.  It  waa  not  likely  that  he  would  sit  down  quietly 
while  Spanish  troops  occupied  fortresses  in  what  he  considered  bis 
daninionsL  He  broke  off  all  diplomatic  rektiona  with  Spain, 
mt  troopa  into  Italy,  and  on  the  death  of  tbe  Duke  of  Fuma 
Kind  his  duchy.  But  all  men  really  knew  that  tba  faiiba  was 
ready,  if  they  would  only  giTe  it,  to  put  an  end  to  aU  bfa  oppoaition. 
And  the  impatient  Queen  of  Spain— angiy  with  the  shilly-ahally 
poUey  of  her  new  allies  (who  would  not  insist  with  sufficient 
s^HcUty  on  the  completion  of  the  Seyille  treaty),  throwing  over 
France,  which  she  regarded  as  the  chief  delinquent  in  the  matter — 
joined  with  England  and  Holland  to  offer  the  long  wished  for 
goazanteai  Thus  at  length  by  the  second  Treaty  of  Vienna  all  the 
much  Tezed  questions  were  decided.  Austria  waa  glad  to  accept  the 
terms  i«oposed  at  Seyille,  agreed  to  destroy  the  Ostend  ,,(,nniixwuy 
Company,  to  establish  Don  Oarlos  in  his  duchies,  and  afTiffM. 
not  again  ta  threaten  the  balance  of  European  power.  ''"'^  ^  ^^'^ 
And  in  1732,  under  the  escort  of  English  ships,  the  Sponish  troops 
took  possession  of  the  disputed  fortresses. 

^o^  tbee^  treaties  were  amni^ed  in  accordance  with  the 
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▼iewB  of  Walpole.    When  the  second  was  concluded  he  was  absolute 
^j^^^  master  of  affairs  in  England;  for  almost  immediately 


•r      after  the  Treaty  of  Seville  the  old  jealousy  which  had 
waipoi*.  long  smouldered  between  him  and  Townshend  burst  out, 

and  Townshend  had  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw.  Townshend 
was  a  proud,  rough  man,  ill  fitted  to  play  the  subordinate  part  which 
Walpole  was  determined  to  thrust  upon  his  colleagues.  Besides 
general  ill-feeling,  several  specific  grounds  of  difference  existed 
between  them.  The  first  Treaty  of  Vienna  had  greatly  irritated 
Townshend,  who  would  have  wished  to  avoid  all  compromise  and  to 
proceed  to  extremities  with  the  Emperor.  The  link  which  had  bound 
the  brothers-in-law  together  had  been  broken  by  the  death  of  Lady 
Townshend,  WalpoVs  sister;  and  Walpole's  conduct  with  regard 
to  the  Pension  Bill  supplied  a  fresh  ground  of  quarrel.  The 
Opposition  had  discovered,  without  exactly  tracing  it  to  its  con- 
naPtoiiMi  stitutional  source,  the  power  of  the  royal  influence, 
■'^  and  early  in  17dO  Mr.  Sandys  introducdL  the  first  of 

those  Bills  for  restrahiing  it  which  became  from  this  time  onwards 
one  of  the  regular  weapons  of  attack  against  the  ministry.  He 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  disable  all  persons 
from  sitting  in  Parliament  who  had  any  pension  direct  or  indirect 
from  the  Crown,  and  proposed  that  every  member  as  he  took  his  seat 
should  swear  that  he  held  no  such  pension.  The  attack  was 
exceedingly  well  judged,  for  it  gave  expression  to  a  very  general 
feeling,  and  Walpole,  who  studiously  avoided  shocking  the  feelings 
of  any  large  section  of  the  nation,  was  at  some  loss  how  to  meet  it 
But  he  knew  that  he  could  rely  upon  his  great  Whig  supporters  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  of  that  House  Townshend  was  the  leader. 
Walpole  therefore  suffered  the  Bill  to  pass  the  Lower  House  without 
opposition,  so  that  it  was  upon  Townshend  and  the  Lords  that  the 
whole  odium  fell  when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  rejected  it  On 
these  and  various  other  grounds  such  ill  blood  sprang  up  between 
the  brothers,  that  it  is  told,  though  upon  doubtful  authority,  that  they 
nearly  came  to  blows  at  an  entertainment  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Selwyn.  It  was  impossible  that  both  the  ministers 
should  remain  in  office ;  the  influence  of  the  Queen  turned 
^^'^  the  scale  in  favour  of  Walpole,  and  Townshend  resigned, 

withdrawing  with  unusual  patriotism  from  political  life,  and  devoting 
himself  at  Beynham,  his  house  in  Norfolk,  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture.  It  is  to  him  that  we  chiefly  owe  the  cultivation  of 
turnips.    This  change,  by  allowing  a  proper  rotatio^  of  crops,  and 
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ynu  avoiding  the  neceaeity  of  leaving  fields  to  lie  ftdlow,  added  nearly 
a  tliiid  to  the  cultivable  area  of  England,  while  by  supplying  laige 
qiwmtitiea  of  cattle-food  from  a  comparatively  small  space  of  gronnd, 
H  enormously  increased  the  food-producing  resources  of  the  country. 

For  two  years  the  ascendancy  of  Walpole  was  unquestioned.  He 
was  enabled  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  domestic  improve-  wuptf*^  koMt 
menlBL  English  was  substituted,  certainly  most  reason-  «0v«»m^ 
ably,  for  the  ancient  Law  Latin  in  all  legal  proceedings,  to  the 
grief  it  is  said  of  some  conservative  lawyers,  and  against  the 
oppoeition  of  most  of  the  judges.  There  was  a  Committee  of 
Inqniiy  also  into  the  condition  of  public  prisons,  which  brought  many 
fBTolting  horrors  to  light  Both  in  the  Fleet  and  Marshalaea 
tortaxe  by  thumbscrew  and  otherwise  was  constant,  and  the  condition 
of  poor  prisoners  who  could  not  bribe  the  gaolers  was  inconoeivably 
honid.  Forty  or  fifty  of  them,  for  instance,  were  locked  up  for 
the  night  in  a  cell  not  sixteen  feet  square.  Qaol-fever  and  fEonine 
were  constantly  destroying  them,  so  that  the  deaths  at  one  pxison 
were  frequently  eight  or  ten  a  day. 

But  it  was  as  a  financier  that  Walpole  was  most  favourably 
known,  and  somewhat  strangely  it  was  a  great  financial  ^^^  tauatei 
reform  in  the  year  1733  that  almost  brought  him  to  ruin.  BMnrw. 
Walpole  was  desirous  of  lessening  even  the  weak  opposi-  ^*''' 
tion  by  which  he  was  confronted  in  Parliament ;  and  in  the  hope  of 
attracting  to  himself  the  country  gentlemen, he  appealed, in  accordimoe 
with  his  usual  principle,  to  their  love  of  money,  and  sought  some  way 
to  lessen  the  Land  Tax.  For  this  purpose  he  suggested  an  ezdse  upon 
salt.  This  must  have  been  contraiT^  to  his  own  convictions.  He 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  how  important  an  article  salt  is  in  many 
manufactures,  how  necessary  an  article  of  purchase  even  among  the 
poorest.  He  was  in  fjEu^t  taxing  the  poor  and  the  manufacturing  dl asses 
f(ff  the  sake  of  winning  the  landed  interest,  which  would  be  called 
upon  to  pay  a  land  tax  of  one  instead  of  two  shillingai  The  new  duty 
was  carried,  but  by  no  large  majority.  The  chief  argument  against 
it  was  that  it  was  a  step  towards  a  general  excise,  which,  becanae 
it  seemed  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  subject  by  giving 
revenue  officers  the  right  of  entering  houses,  was  much  detested, 
and  regarded  as  a  badge  of  servitude.  Although  the  tax  upon 
salt  was  not  really  intended  as  a  beginning  of  a  general  excise, 
it  was  nevertheless  true  that  Walpole  had  a  scheme  of  that  nature  in 
his  mind :  for  it  was  found  after  a  year's  experience  that  the  new 
tax  upon  salt  fell  short  by  two-thirds  of  the  sum  iex\aix«3i\A  «i\B&X 
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of  the  redaetion  of  the  Land  Tax  to  anfi  ahillmg.    It  was  to  a  new 

measure  of  excise  that  Walpole  looked  to  supply  the  deficiency.    The 

excisable  articles  at  that  time  were  malt,  salt^  and  distilleries,  and  the 

prodace  of  the  tax  in  1733  was  about  j£3,200,000.    When  Walpole's 

project  of  extending  the  excise  got  wind  it  proved  most  repugnant  to 

the  people.  Numerous  meetings  were  held,  and  many  members  were 

instructed  to  vote  against  any  such  attempt.    But  when  the  project 

was  brought  before  the  House,  then  in  Committee,  it  appeared  that 

Walpole,  disowning  all  intention  of  establishing  a  general  excise, 

confined  himself  solely  to  the  duties  on  wine  and  tobacco ;  and  even 

on  those  commodities  designed  no  increase  of  the  present  duties,  but 

merely  a  change  in  the  manner  of  collecting  them.    In  future  the 

dues  were  to  be  collected  after  the  manner  of  an  excise  from  the 

retailers,  and  not  as  heretofore  in  the  form  of  customs  at  the 

ports.     Fraud  and  smuggling  were  so  prevalent  that  in  tobacco 

alone   the  customs,  which  ought   to   have  produced  j£76O,00O  a 

year,  produced  in  fact  only  ;£160,000.    As  these  frauds  took  place 

chiefly  at  the  ports  or  along  the  seaboard,  Walpole  hoped  by  taxing 

the  retail  trade,  and  not  the  importation,  much  to  lessen  them.    In 

addition  to  this,  he  would  have  established  a  system  of  warehousing 

without  tax  for  re-exportation,  thus  making  London  a  free  port    It 

was  undoubtedly  an  excellent  plan.    As  he  pointed  out,  it  was  the 

shops  and  warehouses  alone  which  were  under  supervision,  not  the 

houses  of  the  retailers  ;  liberty  was  in  no  way  infringed ;  it  enabled 

him  to  remit  the  Land  Tax  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  gentlemen ; 

the  scheme  was  advantageous  to  the  importer,  who  could  re-export 

free  of  duty ;  the  price  of  the  commodity  was  not  raised.    But  none 

the  less  did  it  meet  with  the  most  violent  opposition.    Wyndham 

likened  it  to  the  unjust  imposts  of  Empson  and  Dudley,  and  Pulteney 

derided  it  as  a  vast  plan  to  cure  an  almost  imaginary  eviL    The 

people  beset  the  doors  of  the  House  during  the  debate  in  great 

crowds,  irritating  Walpole  till  he  let  fall  the  unhappy  words — "  It 

may  be  said  that  they  came  hither  as  humble  suppliants,  but  I 

know  whom  the  law  ccdls  sturdy  beggars ; "  an  expression  which  was 

never  foigiven.     The  resolution  was  carried,  but  by  an  unusually 

small  minority.    On  this  and  subsequent  motions  a  Bill  was  foundeti, 

and  in  tiie  course  of  many  discussions  a  new  cry  was  raised  by 

Pulteney,  that,  as  most  of  the  seaport  boroughs  were  already  in 

the  hands  of  one  or  the  other  branch  of  the  administration,  this 

was  a  plan  for  bringing  inland  towns  under  the  same  influences ; 

and  before  the   Bill  came  to  a  second   reading,  the  nunisterii^ 
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majority  of  sixty  had  dwindled  to  sixteen.  The  excitement  became 
daxigeious;  eyen  the  anny  was  infected,  and  Walpole,' according  to 
his  nsoal  principle,  yielded  to  the  violence  of  the  storm  and  with- 
drew the  BilL  But  though  thus  thwarted,  he  did  not  forego  his  revenge 
on  the  defietulters  of  his  own  party.  Chesterfield,  the  ablest  man  in 
the  ministry,  Lord-Steward  of  the  Household,  was  somewhat  rudely 
dismissed.  Lord  Clinton,  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose, the  Earls  of  Marchmont  and  Stair,  and  by  a  questionable 
exercise  of  prerogative  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham,  were 
deprived  of  their  commission  in  the  army, — an  arbitrary  act  not  lost 
light  of  by  the  Opposition. 

As  Walpole,  true  to  his  principles,  had  purchased  peace  at  home  by 
ooncession,  we  find  him  the  next  year  for  the  same  object  hu 
keeping  entirely  aloof  from  a  new  war  which  had  broken  'fl***^ 
out  in  Europe.  The  Peaces  of  Seville  and  Vienna  had  apparently  com- 
pleted the  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  settled  all  dif- 
ferences between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Vienna ;  but  treaties  based 
upon  arbitrary  territorial  arrangements  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  balance  of  power  are  always  very  liable  to  be  broken.  Neither 
party  considers  itself  quite  fairly  treated,  and  is  ever  on 
the  look-out  for  some  opening  to  regain  its  lost  power  or 
to  acquire  some  new  influence.  The  Peace  of  Utrecht  had  closed  the 
War  of  Succession,  undertaken  solely  to  establish  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  and  had  been  exactly  such  a  treaty  as  has  been  desoibed. 
The  Peaces  of  Seville  and  Vienna  had  been  necessary  to  modify  in 
some  degree  its  arrangements.  A  quarrel  as  to  the  election  of  a  new 
King  of  Poland  was  sufficient  to  render  for  the  time  all  three  of 
them  useless.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  French  King  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  ex-King  of  Poland.  AU  ]^enoh 
influence  therefore  was  now  employed  to  secure  his  re-election,  while 
the  Czarina  Anne  of  Russia  and  the  Emperor  strongly  upheld  the 
claims  of  Augustus,  son  of  the  late  King.  A  Russian  and  a  Saxon 
army  were  sufficient  to  secure  the  throne  for  Augustus ;  but  the 
Emperor's  interference,  although  indirect,  had  enabled  Meury  to  show 
himself  in  his  true  colours,  to  listen  to  that  great  section  of  his 
countrymen  who  were  weary  of  the  lengthened  peace,  and  to  bring 
on  a  war  which  promised  to  be  far  more  advantageous  to  France  than 
any  success  in  Poland  could  have  been.  In  his  attack  upon  Austria 
he  was  joined  at  once  by  Spain :  for  the  Queen,  the  real  ruler  of 
the  Peninsula,  was  still  discontented  with  the  losses  Spain  had 
suffered  by  the  late  treaties,  and  was  besides  very  axokroA  \x>  imqqsa 
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ft  crown  for  her  son  Don  CarloR,  who  was  already  Dulce  of  Parma. 
There  was  a  short  campaign  npon  the  Rhine,  where  Berwick  com- 
manded the  French,  Engene  the  Imperial  army.  Though  the  French 
lost  their  general  before  Philipsbnrg,  they  were  everywhere  snccessfal, 
and  when  the  nnited  armies  of  Spain  and  Sardinia  threw  themselves 
on  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  they  found  no  great  difficulty  in  conquer- 
ing the  Austrians,  and  completing  the  conquest  of  that  country  and 
of  Sicily  by  the  victory  of  Bitonto.  Don  Carlos  assumed  the  king- 
dom as  Charles  III. 

Nothing  could  induce  Walpole  to  side  with  either  party  in  this 
D^flBtttTt  war,  although  he  suffered  much  obloquy  for  refraining 

V^aa'^  from  it ;  and  the  Emperor,  unable  to  secure  lus  assistance. 

Hot.  t»  iTst.  allowed  the  pacific  mediation  of  France  and  England 
to  have  its  weight  Preliminaries  of  peace  were  set  on  foot  (Oct  1735), 
which  ripened  in  three  years  into  the  great  treaty  called  the  Definitive 
Peace  of  Vienna,  by  which  the  Spanish  house  was  allowed  to  retain 
Naples  and  Sicily.  Sardinia  was  rewarded  with  some  frontier  towns, 
among  others  Novara  and  Tortona,  Lorraine  was  ceded  to  France, 
and  the  yoxmg  Duke  of  Lorraine,  Francis,  the  affianced  husband  of 
Maria  Theresa  (heiress  to  the  Austrian  Empire),  was  persuaded  to 
accept  Tuscany  in  exchange.  France  and  Sardinia  again  ratified  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  This  somewhat  trivial  war  thus  completed  the 
incorporation  of  France,  established  the  Bourbons  in  Naples,  and  was 
the  cause  of  the  connection  between  Tuscany  and  the  Austrian  house. 

Walpole  had  been  more  than  usually  anxious  to  keep  clear  of 
bcrwdac  European  wars,  because  the  time  for  the  dissolution  of 

5JS5^*®  the  Parliament  under  the  Septennial  Act  was  rapidly 
iTH.  approaching,  and  there  seemed  every  reason  to  believe 

that  the  struggle  at  the  coming  election  would  be  a  very  fierce 
one.  The  Opposition  were  already  supplied  with  several  very 
effective  cries.  The  Excise  scheme,  the  arbitrary  punishment  of 
his  opponents,  and  his  determination  to  keep  up  a  standing  army, 
would  all  powerfully  excite  the  people  against  the  minister. 
Before  the  dissolution  they  added  one  more  cry  against  him  by 
making  a  strong  attack  upon  the  Septennial  Act.  As  most  of 
the  Opposition  Whigs  had  voted  for  this  Act,  they  had  always 
shrunk  from  demanding  its  repeal  It  required  all  the  skill  of 
Bolingbroke,  the  wire-puller  of  the  Opposition,  to  induce  the  two 
parties  to  unite  in  the  assault.  The  debate  is  interesting,  as  showing 
in  a  great  speech  of  Wyndham  the  temper  of  the  Opposition  and  the 
tort  of  charges  to  which  Walpole  was  exposed.     "  Let  us  suppose," 
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said  Wyndham,  ''a  man  abandoned  to  all  notions  of  virtae  and  honour, 
of  no  great  family,  and  of  but  a  mean  fortune,  raised  to  ^  n^,,. 
be  chief  Minister  of  State  by  the  concurrence  of  many  ip^Mh  acaiMt 
whimsical  events,  a&aid  or  unwilling  to  trust  any  ^**'^- 
but  creatures  of  his  own  making,  and  most  of  them  equally  aban- 
doned to  all  notions  of  virtue  or  honour,  a  man  ignorant  of  the  true 
history  of  his  country,  and  consulting  nothing  but  that  of  enriching 
and  aggrandizing  himself  and  his  favourites ;  in  foreign  afi&drs  trust- 
ing none  but  those  whose  education  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
to  have  such  knowledge  or  such  qualifications  as  can  either  be  of 
service  to  their  country  or  give  weight  or  credit  to  their  negotiations. 
Let  us  suppose  the  true  interest  of  the  nation  by  such  means 
neglected  or  misunderstood,  her  honour  and  credit  lost,  her  trade 
jjisulted,  her  merchants  plundered,  her  sailors  murdered ;  and  all 
these  things  overlooked  only  for  fear  his  administration  should  be 
endangered.  Suppose  him  next  possessed  of  great  wealth,  the 
plunder  of  the  nation,  with  a  Parliament  of  his  own  choosing,  most 
of  their  seats  purchased,  and  their  votes  bought  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Let  us  suppose  attempts  made  to  inquire  into  his  conduct, 
and  the  reasonable  request  rejected  by  a  corrupt  majority  of  his 
creatures.  .  .  .  Upon  this  scandalous  victory  let  us  suppose  this 
chief  minister  pluming  himself  in  defiances,  because  he  finds  he  has 
a  Parliament,  like  a  packed  jury,  ready  to  acquit  him  at  all  adven- 
tures. Let  us  suppose  him  arrived  to  that  degree  of  insolence  as  to 
domineer  over  all  the  men  of  ancient  families,  all  the  men  of  sense, 
figure,  or  fortune  in  the  nation,  and  as  he  has  no  virtue  of  his  own, 
ridiculing  it  in  others,  and  endeavouring  to  destroy  or  corrupt  it  in 
alL  .  .  .  Then  let  us  suppose  a  prince,  ignorant  and  unacquainted 
with  the  inclinations  and  interests  of  his  people.  .  .  .  Could  there 
any  greater  curse  happen  to  a  nation  than  such  a  prince  on  the 
throne,  advised  and  solely  advised  by  such  a  minister,  supported  by 
such  a  Parliament  1"  Walpole  replied  in  a  speech  scarcely  less 
vigorous,  unveiling  the  secret  influence  of  Bolingbroke,  attributing 
to  him  the  whole  management  of  the  Opposition,  and  pointing  out 
his  vast  ambition  and  unequalled  faithlessness. 

The  election,  after  a  severe  struggle,  ended  by  giving  Walpole  a 
large  majority,  although  considerably  smaller  than  he  had  hitherto 
commanded.  The  depression  of  the  Opposition  was  great,  e^ecially 
as  Bolingbroke,  weary  of  all  exclusion  from  power,  and  involved  in 
quarrels  with  Pulteney,  withdrew  to  Fiance. 

The  leadership  which   Bolingbroke  thus  reagaed  i^W  Vn  nscDk^ 
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d^iree  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  not  indeed  that  he 
•  af  waiM  possessed  any  of  the  talents  of  a  leader,  bnt  that  he  fonned 
^y  a  lallying-point  for  all  sections  of  the  Opposition.  From 
xm  his  first  arrival  in  England,  in  1728,  there  had  been  the 

usual  differences  between  him  and  his  father.  He  had  thought 
himself  ill-used  in  the  matter  of  his  intended  marriage  with 
Wilhelmina  of  Prussia,  whom,  though  he  had  never  seen,  he  pretended 
to  adore.  The  mutual  dislike  of  tiie  fathers  of  the  proposed  bride 
and  bridegroom  had  broken  off  that  match.  He  had  since  married  a 
sensible  wife,  Augusta  of  Saze-Coburg.  But  it  was  the  parsimony 
of  his  father  which  had  principally  excited  his  displeasure.  He  held 
his  income  of  j£50,000  a  year  entirely  at  his  father's  will,  whereas 
his  father  when  Prince  of  Wales  had  £100,000  secured  to  him. 
But  parsimony  was  the  ruling  passion  of  Gteorge  II.,  and  nothing 
could  persuade  him  to  increase  his  son's  income.  Bound  the  Prince 
had  collected  all  the  great  leaders  of  the  Opposition ;  Pulteney, 
Chesterfield,  Carteret,  Wyndham  and  Cobham  were  intimate  with 
him,  and  Bolingbroke  was  his  political  instructor.  Nor  was  this 
alL  Although  the  Queen  had  a  love  of  literature,  and  in  some  ways 
patronized  clever  men  (especially  in  the  matter  of  Church  preferment), 
Walpole  had  always  refused  to  show  them  the  least  favour ;  and  as 
a  natural  consequence,  all  the  better  writers  allied  themselves  closely 
with  the  clever  men  of  the  Opposition,  especially  with  Bolingbroke, 
who  had  always  been  their  friend.  Swift,  Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot, 
were  constantly  writing  vigorously  against  Walpole.  "Gulliver's 
Travels  "  are  full  of  strokes  of  satire  against  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
Some  of  Pope's  sharpest  lines  refer  to  the  Queen's  implacability 
towards  her  son.  The  "  Beggars'  Opera  "  of  Gay  was  regarded  as  being 
directed  almost  entirely  against  the  Government.  The  "Quarrels 
between  Peacham  and  Lockit "  were  by  some  thought  to  allude  to  the 
quarrel  between  Townshend  and  Walpole;^  and  in  the  GrafUman^ 
the  organ  of  the  Opposition,  letters  of  the  most  virulent  description 
were  constantly  published  against  Walpole.  To  this  brilliant  Court 
it  was  natural  that  the  younger  men  rising  to  notoriety  should  ally 
themselves.  The  intellect  of  the  political  world  seemed  there  to  be 
centred,  and  the  specious  name  of  Patriot  was  apt  to  attract 
enthusiastic  youth.  Pitt  and  Lyttelton  began  their  political  career 
as  members  of  this  Opposition. 

^  The  applications  of  the  paaaages  in  the  "  Beggars'  Opera "  must  have  been  after- 
thoofl^ts,  as  the  play  was  broni^t  out  in  1728,  before  the  quarrel  at  Mrs.  Selwyn's,  if 
gnjurel  there  was,  took  place. 
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It  was  not  till  the  year  1737  tliat  a  public  outbxeak  between  the 
King  and  Prince  took  place.  In  the  preceding  year  an  event  had 
happened,  which,  though  of  little  historical  importance,  has  been 
rendered  interesting  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his ''  Heart  of  Midlothian." 
During  the  King's  absence  in  Hanover  the  Queen  was  left  Regent. 
Two  smugglers,  Wilson  and  Bobertson,  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Tolbooth,  and  tried  to  escape.  Wilson  went  first,  but  being  a  big 
man,  could  not  get  through  the  aperture  they  had  made.  Feeling 
that  he  had  injured  Eob^tson,  on  the  following  Sunday  in  church  he 
succeeded  in  grasping  one  of  his  guards  in  each  hand,  and  a  third  with 
his  teeth,  thus  giving  Bobertson  an  opportunity  of  escape,  of  which 
he  availed  himself.  A  strong  sympathy  was  excited  for  Wilson,  and 
after  his  execution  the  soldiers  were  attacked  vrith  stones.  Porteous, 
who  commanded  the  guard,  fired  upon  the  crowd.  For  this  he  was 
tried  and  condenmed  to  death,  but,  in  consideration  of  the  provoca- 
tion, was  reprieved  by  Queen  Caroline.  The  people,  enraged  at  this, 
organized  a  riot,  and  though  notice  was  given  to  the  magistrates,  no 
efiident  means  were  taken  for  suppressing  it.  The  gates  were  locked, 
and  the  commander  of  the  troops,  frightened  by  Porteous*  example, 
refused  to  act  The  Tolbooth  was  broken  open,  and  Porteous  hanged 
to  a.barber's  pole,  aU  with  the  greatest  order  and  regularity.  Having 
done  this,  and  paid  for  the  rope  with  which  they  hanged  Porteous, 
the  crowd  dispersed,  nor  could  any  of  the  rioters  be  detected.  The 
Queen^  regarding  the  disturbance  as  a  personal  insult  to  her  authority, 
was  extremely  angry.  It  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  Edinburgh  dty 
guard  and  the  city  charter,  level  the  gates,  and  declare  the  provost 
incapable  of  holding  any  office.  The  opposition  of  the  Scotch  mem- 
bers and  of  the  Scotch  nobles  was  however  too  great  to  be  disregarded, 
and  ultimately  the  city  being  fined  £2000,  and  the  provost  declared 
incapable  of  office,  no  further  punishment  was  inflicted. 

During  this  year  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  married.    But  this 
by  no  means  tended,  as  it  was  hoped,  to  the  union  (W|^„^^|^ 
of  the  Boyal  Family,  for  the  Prince  at  once  renewed  xiacMdPHBM. 
his  demands  for  an  increase  of  income.    He  determined  at  ^'^' 
length  to  follow  Bolingbroke's  advice,  and  demand  that  the  sum  he 
received  should  not  depend  on  the  King's  will,  but  be  permanent  and 
fixed  by  the  Parliament    This  threat  induced  the  King  to  make  some 
overtures,  with  a  promise  to  give  the  Princess  a  jointure.    They 
were  rejected,  however,  and  the   battle  fought  out.     The  great 
flaw    in   the    organization    of    the    Opposition    was    thscL  tda^^ 
manifest,  for  the  Tories  (forty-five  in  number)  letuBedL  \»  -soX^Va^ 
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favour  of  a  Hanoverian  prince,  and  the  ministen  were  victoiioofi. 
This  dispute  was  followed  by  a  still  more  scandalous  squabble, 
the  Prince  hurried  his  wife  firom  the  King's  residence  at  Hampton 
Court  to  the  empty  palace  of  St  James's  when  she  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  birth  to  her  first  child,  who  would  be  in  the  direct 
line  of  succession  to  the  throne.  This  insult  was  never  foigiven, 
and  the  King  gave  his  son  a  peremptory  order  to  leave  the  Court. 
He  withdrew  at  once  to  Norfolk  House  in  St.  James's  Square, 
DMfth  of  tkt  which  became  the  centre  of  the  Opposition.  The  Queen 
^"'^  remained  implacable,  refusing  to  see  him  even  on  her 

deathbed.  Her  death  happened  within  a  few  weeks  of  this  unhappy 
quarrel,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  Eang,  whose  want  of  intellect  eJie 
had  chiefly  supplied,  of  Walpole,  whose  staunch  Mend  she  had  always 
been,  and  indeed  of  all  England,  for  by  seconding  Sir  Robert's  views 
she  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  securing  for  it  that  period  of 
comparative  rest  which  was  so  much  wanted  to  re-establish  its  well- 
being  after  the  troublous  time  of  revolution  it  had  passed  through. 
It  was  believed  that  Walpole's  power  had  rested  chiefly  on  her 
influence,  and  there  was  a  general  expectation  that  her  death  would 
be  followed  by  his  downfaU,  The  Opposition  were  much  disappointed 
when  they  found  his  influence  with  the  King  as  great  as  ever.    It  is 

Trtaiiu  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  parting  words  she  had  recommended 
kia  iBflwDM  the  King  to  continue  to  trust  in  her  favourite  minister  ; 
with  th*  King.     ^^^  j^gj,  advice  was  then  as  always  followed  by  him.  For 

though  he  was  not  a  faithful  husband,  having  had  Lady  Suffolk 
for  his  mistress  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  and  now  allying 
himself  with  Sophia  de  Walmoden,  created  Countess  of  Yarmouth, 
his  mistresses  never  had  any  great  political  influence  over  him — no 
influence  at  all  events  comparable  to  that  exercised  by  the  Queen. 

The  Opposition,  though  disappointed,  by  no  means  relaxed  its  efforts, 
Tiu  oppoaitioa  *^^  found  a  favourable  point  of  attack  in  Walpole's 
AttoekihiB  pacific  tendencies.  There  were  still  several  points  of 
pMiSe  policy,  (iigpiite  unsettled  with  Spain.  The  limits  between 
Georgia  and  Florida  were  undetermined.  By  the  Treaty  of  Seville  trade 
was  established  on  its  former  footing  between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
commercial  relations  between  them  were  therefore  regulated  by  the 
somewhat  indefinite  treaties  of  1667  and  1670.  By  these  the  right 
of  search  and  the  right  of  seizure  of  contraband  goods  was  allowed  to 
the  respective  nations.  This  right  was  exercised  with  varying 
severity  by  the  Spaniards  according  to  their  relation  with  England 
at  the  time.     But  the  trade  of  English  America  had  very  much 
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increaaed,  and  would  not  be  lestrained  from  seeking  legally  or 
illegally  the  trade  of  South  America.  There  was  no  doabt  abundant 
smuggling.  Even  the  South  Sea  Company,  which  was  allowed  to 
send  one  ship  a  year,  contrived  in  fact  much  to  increase  that 
number  by  sending  tenders  with  her,  which  secretly  replenished 
her  cargo  as  she  parted  with  it  On  the  other  hand^  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  Spanish  Quarda-Costas  had  exercised  their  authority 
roughly,  and  many  tales  of  the  ill-usage  of  British  subjects  were  current 
These  stories  were  collected  and  brought  up  in  Parliament  by  the 
Opposition,  the  best  known  being  that  of  Jenkin's  ear.  Jenkin  was 
a  captain,  who  asserted  that  his  ear  had  been  torn  from  him,  and  that 
he  had  been  bidden  to  take  it  to  his  king.  ''  Then,**  said  he,  ^  I 
recommended  my  soul  to  Qod  and  my  cause  to  my  country.*  The 
ear,  wrapped  in  cotton,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  showing  to 
hia  listeners.  This  claptrap  story  was  most  effective 
in  rousing  the  popular  indignation.  Walpole  resisted  the  clamour^ 
but  met  with  great  difficulties.  The  King,  who  was  at  heart  a  soldier, 
now  freed  from  the  peaceful  influence  of  his  wife,  was  urgent  for  war ; 
and  in  the  Cabinet  itself  Newcastle  began  to  bid  for  increased  power 
by  favouring  this  desire  of  the  King. 

In  this  eagerness  for  war,  which  is  frequently  represented  as  a  folly 
on  the  part  of  the  nation,  the  people  were  probably  really  wiser  than 
their  rulers.  The  state  of  Europe  was  becoming  such  that  war 
was  necessary  for  England,  if  she  was  to  uphold  her  position,  and  to 
obtain  that  paramount  situation  in  commerce  and  on  the  sea  which 
her  people  then  as  now  regarded  as  her  due.  Walpole's  peace  policy 
was  certainly  directed  rather  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  party  than 
to  the  gencural  interest  of  the  nation,  and  in  pursuit  of  it  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  duped  by  the  pacific  language  of  Cardinal 
Fleury.  His  attention  had  been  distracted  from  the  broader  lines  of 
European  politics  to  the  details  of  the  constantly  shifting  diplomacy 
of  the  time.  It  is  now  known  that,  as  early  as  1733,  the  Family 
Compact  had  been  entered  into  between  the  two  branches  ol  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  for  the  express  purpose  of  hampering  the  trade  of 
England,  and  with  a  stipulation  for  mutual  aanstanoe  both  in  war- 
ships and  privateers  in  case  of  any  encroachment  on  the  part  of 
Bngland.  Nor  was  the  agreement  a  dead  letter.  M.  de  Maurepaii 
bad  been  busily  and  successfully  employed  in  reorganizing  the 
French  navy. 

Walpoleattempted  at  first  to  pursue  his  established  polioy  of- 
He  opened  negotiations  with  Spain,  (Uppoitied  \ij  lOi^  v^ 

OOB.  MOH.  ^ 
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ooming  hostilities  as  induced  that  Court  to  agree  to  a  conyention. 
Many  English  prisoners  and  some  English  prizes  were  restored,  and 
y4i4m*Ujnu  compensation  was  promised  to  the  amount  of  ^00,000. 
wttkspikia  Against  this,  however,  was  set  £60,000  to  be  paid  by 
^''^  England  for  the  destruction  of  Spanish  ships  by  Admiral 

Byng  in  1718,  and  in  his  eagerness  for  prompt  payment  Walpole 
suffered  it  to  be  further  reduced  to  £95,000.  The  disputed  points 
were  left  for  further  negotiation.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  right 
of  aeaEch ;  the  limits  of  Georgia  were  not  defined.  When  this 
conyention  became  known  the  popular  indignation  was  great  It 
was  regarded  as  a  resignation  of  our  rights.  The  ridiculously  small 
sum  giyen  for  compensation  was  pointed  out,  and  the  payment  of 
£00,000  for  what  the  people  regarded  as  a  glorious  victory  was 
naturally  much  resented.  It  was  in  opposing  this  conyention  that 
Pitt  seems  first  to  have  shown  his  great  powers  of  oratory.  The 
ministerial  majority  was  only  t¥renty-eight  Believing  that  they 
could  now  safely  proceed  to  extremities,  the  Opposition  determined 
upon  seceding  from  the  House.  With  the  arguments  all  on  one 
side,  and  the  votes  upon  the  other,  it  was  impossible,  they  said,  for 
them  to  continue  to  do  their  duty  there.  It  was  a  foolish  manoeuvre, 
which,  though  tried  more  than  once,  has  never  been  successfuL 
To  the  public  it  invariably  appears  factious,  and  as  no  Opposition 
has  been  found  determined  enough  to  keep  it  up  for  any  length  of 
time,  it  has  always  been  made  ridiculous  by  the  speedy  return  of  the 
seceders.  In  the  present  instance  Walpole  sarcastically  thanked  the 
Opposition  for  their  withdrawal,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  pass  several 
measures  which  would  otherwise  have  been  sharply  opposed  ;  among 
others,  a  subsidy  to  Denmark  for  a  palpably  Hanoverian  object — 
the  security,  namely,  of  the  little  castle  of  Steinhorst  in  Holstein. 

But  though  he  had  carried  his  convention,  and  although  the 

Opposition  had  withdrawn,  and  Cardinal  Fleury  had  offered  the 

mediation  of  France,  it  became  obvious  to  Walpole  that  he  must 

wMpoift  either  declare  war  or  resign.    His  love  of  power  pre- 

^H^^l^       vented  him  from  taking  the  latter  and  more  honourable 

TCiifB.  course,  and,  to  the  loss  of  both  power  and  fame,  he 

suffered  himself  to  be  dragged  against  his  convictions  into  war, 

which  was  declared  on  the  19th  of  October.    The  joy  of  England  was 

very  great,  although  Walpole  was  fall  of  gloomy  forebodings,  for,  as 

|A|liimseKsaid,  ''no  man  can  prudently  give  his  advice  for  declar- 

^^ifirar  without  knowing  the  whole  system  of  the  affairs  of  Europe 

YB^mA  at  present,  ,  ,  •  It  is  not  the  power  of  Spain  and  the 
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power  of  this  nation  only  that  we  on^t  in  audi  a  eaae  to  Icnow  and 
to  eompaie.  We  ought  also  to  know  what  alliea  onr  enemiM  mar 
hare,  and  what  assistance  we  may  expect  from  our  frienda."  He  felt 
certain  that  the  area  of  the  war  wonld  soon  be  extended,  for,  although 
he  had  successftilly  used  Ids  effoita  to  maintain  friendship  with 
France,  he  knew  that  there  was  an  intimate  connection  between 
France  and  Spain  which  must  sooner  or  later  bring  the  forhier  into 
the  field.  Moreover,  his  information  as  to  the  plans  of  the  Jacobitoa 
was  exceedingly  accurate,  and  while  the  Opposition  were  constantly 
deriding  the  notion  of  any  formidable  oiganisation  of  that  party,  he 
never  ceased  to  be  on  his  guard  against  it.  The  Justice  of  his  views 
was  at  once  shown,  when  the  declaration  of  war  called  to  life  the 
slumbering  energy  of  the  Jacobites.  Intrigues  were  immediately  act 
on  foot ;  a  Committee  was  appointed  in  £ngland ;  overtures  were 
addressed  to  Spain  ;  and,  as  Fleury  gradually  grew  colder  and  mom 
estranged  from  England,  proposals  were  made  to  him  also,  to  which 
he  listened,  and  promised  that  he  would  send  a  body  of  troops, 
probably  the  Irish  Brigade,  to  support  any  attempt  in  favour  of  the 
Stuarts ;  thus  would  be  fulfilled  the  condition  without  which  the 
English  Jacobites  had  always  refused  to  rise.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  the  Earl  Marischal  might  make  a 
simultaneous  expedition  from  Spain. 

Meanwhile,  Walpole,  having  once  yielded,  seemed  conscious  that 
he  no  longer  possessed  the  absolute  dominion  over  to«rtM«4 
Parliament  he  had  so  long  enjoyed.    Wyndham,  his  ^KSiSl?* 
chief  enemy,  indeed  had  died  :  but  in  the  ranks  of  the  ^'m* 
Opposition  were  still  to  be  found  all  those  men  of  ability  whom 
twenty  years  of  exclusive  and  jealous  power  had  made  his  enemies ; 
and  to  his  old  foes  was  now  added  the  exciting  eloquence  and 
uncompromising  energy  of  Pitt.     To  oppose  this  formidable  body 
Walpole  stood  almost  alone  in  the  Commons^  supported  only  hj 
such  men  as  Henry  Pelham,  a  conscientious  and  sensible  but  not 
fizstrste  man,  Wilmington,  and  Sir  William  Young,  whose  ready 
ability  scarcely  atoned  for  his  damaged  character.    In  the  House  of 
liOida  he  still  counted  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Henroy,  and 
Lord  Haidwieke  among  his  party.    But  Hordwicka  and  Newcastle 
were  both  oj^xieed  to  his  peaceful  views,  and  the  latter  was  already 
intriguing  against  his  chief.    The  Duke  of  Aigyle  had  lately  become 
hostile  to  the  ministry,  and  had  been  deprived  of  all  his  employmieD^XA. 
Walpole  thus  became  the  single  object  of  all  tbe  OpponkkniVuwtcJCL^eA. 
Every  measure  for  the  k«t  twentf  ye$n  wbkk  bad  ^\iei 
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been  unpopular  was  brought  against  him.  The  qoaxrel  had  become 
personal  between  him  and  the  Opposition.  His  efforts  to  retain  his 
power  were  unceasing.  He  yielded  in  the  Cabinet  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on ;  he  gave  the  chief  command 
of  the  expedition  in  the  West  Indies  to  his  political  enemy  Yemon ; 
to  secure  the  Jacobite  votes  at  the  next  election  he  even  went  so 
£eur  as  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  Pretender,  although  pro- 
bably without  serious  intentions.  But  this  conduct  did  but  encourage 
his  enemiesi  and  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  (1741)  Mr. 
Sandys  brought  forward  a  motion,  which  was  repeated  in  the  Upper 
House,  for  his  removal  from  the  King's  councils.  Walpole  so  far 
rebutted  the  charges  brought  against  him,  that,  after  a  defence  of 
great  eloquence,  he  succeeded  m  throwing  out  the  motion  by  a  very 
laige  majority. 

Walpole's  forebodings  were  speedily  fulfilled.  Not  only,  as  we  have 
m  wfttrttt  of  60^  was  the  Jacobite  party  at  once  again  called  to  Hfe, 
*^W'  but  his  expeditions  against  Spain  were  by  no  means 

great  successes.  Anson  indeed,  although  all  his  other  ships  were 
lost,  made  several  successful  attacks  upon  treasure-ships,  captured 
Paita,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  '  The  Centurion '  safe  home  after  a 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  But  Vernon,  though  successful  in 
taking  Porto  Bello  (when  his  conduct  was  vociferously  contrasted  by 
the  Opposition  with  that  of  Hozier  in  1726),^  was  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss  in  an  assault  on  Carthagena.  France  had  become  thoroughly 
hostile,  and  when,  on  the  20th  of  October  1740,  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.  died,  it  became  evident  that  the  war  would  shortly  become 
European.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  proofs  of  Walpole's  foresight, 
in  spite  of  his  success  against  Mr.  Sandys'  motion,  the  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  him  had  such  an  effect  at  the  next  election 
that  the  Opposition  foimd  themselves  with  much  increased  strength, 
and  it  became  pretty  plain  that  the  Gk)vemment  would  have  but  a 
very  small  majority.  The  session  opened  with  a  series  of  close 
divisions.    The  Opposition  succeeded  in  carrying  their  Chairman  of 

1  Tn  that  year  Hosier,  probably  by  the  orders  of  Qovemment,  had  hesitated  to 
attack  that  place.    Glorer,  In  his  ballad  of  "  Admiral  Hoiier's  Ghoat^"  makea  blm  say, 

"  I  with  twenty  sail  attended, 
Did  this  Spanish  town  afTright : 
Nothing  then  its  wealth  defended 
But  my  orders  not  to  flght. 
Oh  I  that  in  this  rolling  ocean 
I  had  cast  them  with  disdaiD, 
And  obeyed  my  heart's  warm  motian 
To  hAT6  quelled  the  pride  of  Spain.'  .  . 
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Committees  against  the  Goyenmvant  candidate,  and  when  he  found 
himself  at  last  defeated  on  the  Chippenham  election  ^^^^^ 
petition,  Walpole  took  the  resolution  of  resigning.    A  iwigM. 
few  days  later  he  gave  ap  all  his  places,  and  was  ^*^ 
made  Lord  Orford. 

Thus  closed  the  career  of  the  sta,te8man  who  for  twenty  yean 
had  been  the  sole  guide  of  English  politics.  It  is  ^.^i^^ 
remarkable  how  few  ineat  measures  can  be  traced  to  waipoit^ 
him;  but  he  probably  displayed  true  wisdom  in  allowing  ^* 
nil  reforms,  however  much  they  may  have  been  required,  to  remain 
for  a  time  in  abeyance.  The  one  thing  which  England  required  was 
rest  The  last  hundred  years  had  been  one  continual  scene  of 
political  turmoil.  During  the  whole  of  tliat  period  the  Bevolution 
had  been  slowly  working  itself  out,  and  the  English  Constitution 
had  been  changing.  The  power  had  gradually  shifted  from  the 
King  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  ministry  had  ceased  to  be  a 
body  of  secretaries,  to  whom  was  indeed  intrusted  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  all  national  afiieirs,  but  who,  inasmuch  as  they  were  still  in 
theory,  and  in  a  great  degree  in  practice,  merely  called  upon  to 
execute  the  King's  commands,  might  be  chosen  indiscriminately  from 
all  parties.  Instead  of  this  it  had  become,  wbat  it  has  practically 
ever  since  been,  a  Committee  of  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  a  social  point  of  view,  during  much  of  the  same  period,  England 
had  been  perplexed  by  a  choice  of  masters,  and  in  some  degree  by  a 
choice  of  religions.  Walpole  seems  thoroughly  to  have  understood 
this  position,  and  to  have  set  himself  steadily  to  work  to  complete 
and  give  stability  to  the  changes  which  had  been  going  on.  He  had 
seen,  that  far  more  important  than  any  further  improvemento  to  the 
Constitution  was  the  establishment  on  a  firm  footing  of  what  had 
already  been  done.  His  chief  object  was  therefore  to  make  himself 
absolute  master  of  the  House  of  Commons.  For  this  purpose  he 
used  means  which  we  should  now  consider  disgraceful.  He  is 
reported  to  have  acted  on  the  principle  that  every  man  had  his  price. 
He  steadily  opposed  all  efforts  for  the  exclusion  of  pensioners,  not 
from  a  wish  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Crown,  but  because  he 
wanted  to  secure  the  power  of  the  minister,  who  he  saw  must  hence- 
forward be  the  real  governor  of  England.  He  opposed  the  Peerage 
Bill  because  it  threatened  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Lords  as 
against  the  Commons.  He  persistently  refused  all  attempts  at 
coalition  (such  as  had  been  contemplated  by  Stanhope  and  subse- 
quently proposed  by  Bolingbroke),  because  he  waatied.  ^kiA  isoxiViScrs 
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to  be  the  repreeentatiYes  of  the  party  which  had  the  majority  in  the 
House,  and  of  that  party  only.  He  kept  a  tight  hand  throughout  his 
administration  upon  the  Jacobites,  conscious  that  the  security  of  the 
reigning  house  was  the  only  way  of  calming  the  uneasiness  which 
all  classes  felt  while  they  had  any  choice  of  rulers  offered  them. 
For  similar  reasons,  with  r%;ard  to  religion,  he  refused  to  listen  to  any 
propositions  for  the  relief  of  Boman  Catholics,  which  Stanhope  had 
also  contemplated ;  and  still  further  to  calm  religious  discords  by  the 
sense  of  one  strong  paramount  Church  of  England,  he  also  refused 
all  concessions  to  the  Dissenters,  although  they  systematically 
supported  him.  In  saying,  however,  that  the  power  had  passed  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  regard  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  popular  assembly.  The  next  phase  of  our  history, 
the  complement  to  that  part  of  the  Beyolution  which  we  haye  now 
passed,  is  the  struggle  of  the  people  to  get  possession  of  their  own 
House.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  the  House  of 
Commons  was  so  filled  with  nominees  of  great  lords,  the  electoral 
body  was  so  limited,  and  the  distribution  of  seats  so  arbitrary,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  could  in  no  way  be  regarded  as  a  fair 
representation  of  the  people,  and  the  great  Whig  minority  rested  not 
on  the  liberal  feeling  of  the  nation,  but  upon  an  oligarchy  of  great 
Whig  nobles.  In  his  foreign  policy  Walpole  was  influenced  by 
similar  principles.  Though  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  a  Tory  peace, 
its  maintenance,  and  that  of  the  balance  of  power  it  had  established, 
was  his  chief  object  Anything  was  better  than  that  England 
should  be  engaged  in  war.  War  at  once  opened  the  door  for 
Jacobite  hopes.  War  at  once  touched  that  material  prosperity  which 
was  to  be  the  surest  claim  of  gratitude  to  the  reigning  house. 
Moreover,  as  a  financier,  Walpole  hated  war.  It  was  in  this  capacity, 
if  we  set  aside  his  general  ability  and  skill  in  management,  that 
Walpole  was  greatest  We  have  seen  how  prudently  he  re-established 
credit  after  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  and  how  wise  was 
his  plan  in  his  ill-fated  Excise  Bill  If  some  of  his  measures  (as 
the  Salt  Tax)  were  dictated  by  political  rather  than  economical 
necessities,  it  is  yet  certain  that  he  inspired  universal  confidence,  and 
owed  much  of  his  power  to  the  support  of  the  moneyed  interest 
£Us  personal  character,  like  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  was 
not  good.  A  large,  coarse-looking  person  did  not  belie  the  coarseness 
of  his  tastes.  He  drank  freely,  joked  coarsely,  and  had  more  than 
one  natural  child.  Although  in  one  of  his  speeches  he  plumes  himself 
on  having  never  been  charged  with  oomiption,  his  private  fortune 
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was  certaiuly  much  increased  by  his  ministry,  and  if  we  except  his 
collection  of  pictures  at  Horton,  there  is  no  sign  thAI  he  had  any 
appreciation  of  literature  or  of  the  arts.  His  ignorance  of  literature, 
and  his  contempt  for  it,  is  indeed  notorious.  He  spent  vast  sums  of 
money  in  purchasing  the  services  of  pamphleteers ;  scarcely  one  of 
them  was  worth  anything.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  writing  like 
any  other  trade,  as  being  capable  of  being  purchased  by  the 
piece.  Patronage  to  literary  men  he  systematically  refused;  we 
therefore  find  all  the  able  writers  of  the  time  ranged  on  the  aide  oif 
the  Opposition ;  and  it  is  for  the  same  reason  perhaps  that  the  worst 
points  of  his  character  are  those  which  are  more  commonly  known. 

The  chief  fault  of  Walpole  had  been  his  jealou^  of  talent ;  on  his 
fall  there  was  no  one  in  the  ministry  of  sufficient  influence  to  take 
up  the  reins  which  had  faUen  from  his  hands.  Had  there  been  any 
great  difference  of  principle  between  him  and  the  ^^ 
Opposition,  a  complete  change  of  ministry  would  aiaiainrvribr 
naturally  have  resulted.  But  both  the  Qovemment  ^'"■■''■••^ 
and  the  Opposition  had  been  in  the  main  Whigs.  Any  man  of 
commanding  intellect  might  have  kept  the  late  ministry  together. 
As  it  was,  a  sort  of  coalition  was  made.  Pulteney,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  why,  avoided  the  responsibility  of  the  Premiership,  and  withdrew 
into  insignificance  in  the  Upper  House  as  Lord  Bath.  The  nominftl 
head  of  the  new  Gk)vemment  was  Wilmington,  that  same  dull  man 
who  had  for  a  moment  thought  to  supersede  Walpole  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign.  Under  him  many  of  the  old  Cabinet  were  retained ; 
Newcastle,  Hardwicke,  and  Young  keeping  their  offices.  The  new 
element  was  represented  by  Argyle,  who  was  reinstated  as  Master  of 
the  Ordnance,  Carteret,  who  succeeded  Lord  Harrington  as  Secretary, 
and  Sandys,  who  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Of  Tories 
there  appeared  none,  and  Chesterfield  and  Pitt  were  excluded  £rom 
the  arrangement 

So  slight  a  change  in  the  construction  of  the  Qovemment  seemed 
but  a  poor  termination  to  the  fierce  opposition  to  which  Walpole 
had  been  subjected.    In  fact,  the  rivalry  had  been  one  of  persons 
and  not  of  principles.    The  ministry  were  compelled 
indeed,  by  pressure  from  without  excited  by  their  own  uw: 
clamours,  to  institute  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  ot    the  great  Prime  Minister.    But  though  it   consisted 
principally  of  his  personal  enemies,  too  many  interests  were  at  stake 
to  render  their  task  easy  ;  and  when  their  report  came,  it  a^^^iwEvV 
so  trumpery,  when  compared  with  the  charges  wbifik\kaA\x^fiSi\K^nidDkfi^ 
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1901L  .the  Uendihip  of  Fsanmb  All  ovactont  on  tha  part  of 
Erederiflk  wate  tfaagafage  diwi^gMdndp  alliOTerii  froa  Knglaiw!  aat  at 
mnght  The  fooliah  dzeami  of  Anitzia  weie  diipdUed  when 
Fiedeaoky  thiia  rq[>ii]aedy  thzew  «waj  Us  laife  zenmemt  of  Gemuai 
feeling  and  entered  into  eloae  alliMioe  with  Fnnce^  offiBdng  to 
zenounoe  the  daimi  which  he  had  npon  the  ]>nehj  of  Beig^  and  to 
give  hia  vote  for  the  election  of  the  Bavaxian  SLaetar  to  the  Bmpize 
if  hia  daima  on  Silena  weie  goaianteed. 
Thna  Maria  Thereia  found  henolf  standing  alone  in  Enzope,  sup- 
pouted  by  Kngland  onl^i  which  indeed  supplied  her 
willingly  with  suhsidiei^  but  stiU  dizeotod  ita  chief 
effinis  to  peisuading  her  to  purohase  S^ederick'a  fiaendahip  by  the 
cession  of  SQesia.  .In  accprdance  with  the  conTontion  with 
Fmasiay  in  August  1741,  two  French  armiea  weie  poured  across  the 
Bhine^  one  passing  through  Swabia  to  assist  the  Elector  in  a  direct 
advance  on  Vienna,  the  second  through  Westphalia.  So  little  was 
England  prepared  for  war,  that  the  King,  as  Electar  of  Hanover,  was 
obliged  to  declare  the  neutrality  of  his  Continental  dominions  for  a 
year,  a  step  which  excited  great  anger  in  England,  where  the  war 
spirit  ran  high,  and  which  was  a  fresh  source  of  complaint  against 
Walpole.  At  tluB  crisis  of  her  danger  Maria  Theresa  found  assistance 
in  that  part  of  her  dominions  where  she  had  least  right  to  expect  it 
The  hand  of  the  Hapsburgs  had  been  heavy  upon  Hungary,  yet 
thither  she  betook  herself,  and  yielding  back  to  them  almost  the  whole 
of  their  constitution,  excited  the  warlike  magnates  to  enthusiasm  by 
confiding  to  their  charge  her  person  and  that  of  her  child.  As  they 
crowded  round  to  loss  the  infemt's  hand,  the  hall  rang  with  the 
shouts,  ''We  will  die  for  our  king,  Maria  Theresa  P'  A  moment's 
breathing  space  would  allow  time  to  bring  the  lev^e  en  masse  of 
Hungary  into  the  field :  the  opportunity  was  afforded  by  the  diplomacy 
of  England,  which  induced  Frederick,  who  saw  with  jealousy  the 
advancing  power  of  France  and  Ctermany,  to  check  his  victorious 
march  and  sign  a  secreti  treaty  at  Eleinschnellendorf.  The  gathering 
forces  of  Hungary,  the  withdrawal  of  Frederick,  and  the  errors  of  the 
Elector  and  of  the  French,  who  were  jealous  of  each  other,  changed 
the  face  of  the  war.  The  march  to  Vienna  was  postponed  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Prague.  The  withdrawal  of  the  invaders  to  libhemia  allowed 
the  Austrians  to  make  a  counter  blow.  As  the  Elector  Charles  Albert 
hastened  to  Frankfort  to  secure  hia  election  as  Emperor,  Ehevenhuller, 
with  the  Austrian  troops,  was  approaching  his  capital  of  Munich, 
at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  France,  Frederick  deserted  his  old 
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engagements  and  renewed  the  war,  but^  unable  to  hold  his  advanced 
poaition  at  Olmutz  in  Moravia,  he  too  fell  back  upon  Bohemia> 
where  the  war  was  now  centred. 

The  changed  aspect  of  affairs  was  completed  by  the  conduct  oi 
England  :  the  pride  of  the  country  had  been  touched  by  2^^^^ 
Venion's  failure  at  Carthagena ;  the  neutrality  of  Han-  npporit 
over  had  caused  great  discontent ;  and  when,  in  Februaiy  "* 
1742,  Walpole  had  been  driven  from  the  ministry,, the  first  act  of  his 
successors  had  been  to  increase  both  army  and  navy,  to  vote  large 
subsidies  to  Maria  Theresa,  to  induce  the  States-General  to  follow 
the  lead  of  England,  and  to  send  an  army  of  30,000  English  and 
Hanoverians  iato  the  Low  Countries.  It  was  understood  that, 
although  as  yet  but  auxiliaries  in  the  main  quarrel,  it  was  the  rivalry 
of  France  and  England  which  was  again  to  be  decided  in  arms. 
Both  the  arms  and  diplomacy  of  England  were  successful  In 
the  Mediterranean  the  fleet  under  Commodore  Matthews  forced 
King  Charles  of  Naples  to  neutrality,  and  allowed  Sardinia,  driven 
by  the  ambition  of  Spain  to  side  with  Austria,  to  defeat  all  the  pro- 
jects of  the  Bourbons  in  that  country  ;  while  the  urgent  instances  of 
the  ambassador  at  Vienna  at  length  prevailed,  and  Maria  Theresa 
was  induced  to  give  the  price  which  Prussia  demanded, — Silesia  was 
conceded  by  the  Treaties  of  Breslau  and  Berlin  in  June  1742. 
Frederick  once  more  threw  over  his  allies,  and  the  French  and 
Bavarians  stood  alone  in  Germany.  They  were  unable  to  make  head 
against  their  enemies,  their  troops  were  shut  up  in  Prague,  and  only 
after  a  brilliant  but  disastrous  retreat  did  a  shatter^  remnant  of 
14,000  men  reach  a  place  of  safety  in  January  1743. 

The  tide  of  victory  was  then  already  turned  when  the  English 
made  their  first  appearance  in  Europe,  acting  in  conjunc-  ^^  ^  .^ 
lion  with  some   18,000  subsidized  Hanoverians.    The  armyia 
cr)mmand  of  the  English  army,  which  to  the  number  of  '*'^"* 
IG,000  had  been  all  the  last  year  lying  inactive  in  Flanders,  was 
given  to  Lord  Stair,  and  the  object  of  the  allies  was  to  drive  the 
French  entirely  out  of  Germany,  and  if  possible  invade  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  Austrians,  who  had  but  lately  lost 
them,  were  constantly  fixed.    To  oppose  the  movement  an  army 
nnder  the  Duke  de  Noailles  entered  Franconia,  and  the  various 
divisions  of  the  British  army  and  their  allies  from  Hanover  were 
set  in  motion  towards  the  Maine.     With  characteristic  slowness. 
Stair  proceeded  to  collect  upon  the  Maine  an  army  of  40,000  men. 
Towards  the  Maine  also  on  the  south  De  NoaiUes  \m^ac^  \^xg^i^\ 
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with  aboat  flO.Ooa  BUir  kj  idly  awaiting  hit  13,000  I 
and.  Haiiaiii  who  had  not  ^et  appeirad,  and  Unu  giTe  De  Noailles 
Dpportnnitj  of  Beerviiig  the  Math  of  the  river  and  holding  moat 
of  the  psHigeB  acroaa  iL  Having  vidted  long  enough  to  be  thu 
iMNtit  oatgeuenlled,  Staii  anddenlf  changed  hie  plan,  and, 

"'^^        without  leeeiTing  hii  nJnfineementa,  rt,^*^'^  up  the 


rivet  towBids  Franconis.  He  passed  Hatiaa,  where  he  establinlted 
his  chief  magazines,  and  moved  towards  Aschaffenberg.  Between 
these  two  towns  branches  of  the  Spessart  mountains  approach  the 
Hune,  and  about  half  way  1>etireeii  the  two  is  the  hirge  village  of 
Dettingen.  From  Dettingen  to  Aechaflenberg  extends  a  narrow 
jdaJD,  entered  by  a  somewhat  difficult  passage  between  the  mountains 
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and  river  at  Dettmgen.  On  reaching  this  plmn  the  Engliah 
fonnd  themselyes  outmarched  by  De  Noailles,  i&nd  thuB  cat  off  from 
Aflchaffenberg.  It  was  while  tJius  entangled  that  they  were  joined 
by  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  King  found  the 
army  cut  off  from  the  supplies  it  had  hoped  to  draw  from  Franconia, 
and  in  danger  of  being  separated  from  its  magazines  at  Hanau  also. 
Thither  it  was  determined  if  possible  to  secure  a  retreat  As  the 
English  believed  that  the  enemy  was  higher  up  the  river  than  they 
were,  and  that  they  should  be  closely  pursued,  the  King  took  com- 
mand of  the  rear  as  the  post  of  danger,  but  De  Noailles  had 
already  forestalled  them.  He  had  at  once  moved  down  the  river  so 
as  to  put  himself  between  the  English  and  Hanau,  taking  up  his 
position  at  Seligenstadt  He  sent  some  23,000  men,  under  his 
nephew  the  Due  de  Qrammont,  across  the  river  to  occupy  Dettingen. 
These  troops  occupied  a  very  strong  position  behind  a  swamp  and  a 
ravine  made  by  a  watercourse.  De  Noailles'  main  army  lay  on  the 
southern  bank,  but  bridges  of  communication  were  made  between  the 
two  divisions,  and  cannon  placed  on  the  south  bank  to  play  upon  the 
flank  of  the  retreating  English.  Escape  seemed  almost  impossible, 
especially  as  the  English  were  in  entire  ignorance  of  these  movements. 
On  finding  his  advance  checked  at  Dettingen,  Qeorge  at  once  left  the 
rear  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  aimy.  There  seemed  no 
course  but  to  cut  a  way  through  De  Qrammont's  forces.  This  com- 
mander, however,  believing  himself  engaged  with  the  advanced  troops 
of  the  English  army  only,  and  thinking  to  crush  them,  rashly  left  his 
strong  position  and  crossed  the  ravine.  He  found  himself  in  front 
of  the  whole  English  army.  The  Bang's  horse  had  run  away  with 
him,  and  he  had  dismounted  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  addressing  them  a  few  inspiriting  words^  led  them  to  the 
attack  with  much  gallantry.  De  Noailles  saw  the  destruction  of  his 
plans  and  hastened  to  retrieve  the  error  of  his  nephew.  His  efforts 
however  were  useless.  The  mass  of  infantry,  led  by  his  Miyestj  in 
person,  broke  through  the  enemy,  whose  loss  was  so  great  that  De 
Noailles  recalled  them  beyond  the  Maine.  The  retreat  towards  the 
bridges  became  a  rout,  and  they  left  more  than  6000  dead  and 
wounded  upon  the  field.  The  King  wisely  determined  to  get  out  of 
his  dangerous  position  as  soon  as  possible,  and  pushed  on  that  night 
to  Hanau,  leaving  his  wounded  to  the  mercy  of  the  French  com- 
mander, who  treated  them  exceedingly  welL  Stair,  as  hasty  in  the 
moment  of  victory  as  slow  in  his  preliminazy  movements,  uzg^. 
inmiediate  pursuit,  but  was  overruled  by  the  King,  Oiv  x«mS£TS&%^^ 
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expected  reinforcements  he  again  urged  advance,  bat  jealonsieB  liad 
sprang  ap  between  him  and  the  German  commanders.  He  was  dis- 
gasted  at  the  rejection  of  his  advice,  and  talking  loadly  of  Hanoverian 
infinence,  sent  in  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted. 

The  objects  of  a  farther  advance  however  were  obtained  withoat 
bloodshed.  The  French  army  in  Bavaria  had  been  beaten  backwards 
of  ih«  ^y  Prince  Charles,  and  retired  behind  the  Laater  into 
Alsace,  whither  De  Noailles,  finding  himself  ansapported 
between  two  enemies,  also  withdrew.  The  victorioas  allies  pashed 
on  after  them,  the  Ring  to  Worms  and  Prince  Charles  to  beyond  the 
Rhine  opposite  Alt  Brisach.  The  new  Emperor  was  thos  left  with- 
oat allies,  and  conclnded  (Joly  1743)  a  convention  of  neatrality  with 
the  Aastrians,  and  withdrew  to  Philipsbaig. 

A  fsLvoarable  opportanity  for  peacefal  arrangements  seemed 
VMatuiiou  ^  ^^®  arrived.  Prassia  had  gained  its  object ; 
for  ptftM.  French  intervention  had   failed  ;  the  Aastrian   sac- 

^'^'  cession  was  secared ;    the    only  open    qaestion   was 

what  was  to  be  done  with  the  expelled  Emperor.  G^rge  and 
his  fevoarite  minister  Carteret,  who  were  at  Hanover,  andertook 
the  negotiations.  G^eo^ge,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  Carteret,  from 
his  general  interest  in  foreign  politics,  took  a  German  and  not  an 
English  view  of  the  situation.  It  was  George's  object,  as  Elector  of 
Hanover,  to  appear  as  a  paramount  power  among  the  other  electors, 
and  to  form  a  strong  alliance  in  the  Empire  entirely  in  his  own 
interests.  For  this  purpose  he  had  naturally, — considering  the  ante- 
cedents of  his  second  kingdom  England,  regcuxled  a  close  alliance  with 
Austria  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  Prince 
of  the  Empire,  he  had  no  strong  wish  that  the  Imperial  dignity 
should  be  constantly  in  Austrian  hands,  and  was  quite  willing  to 
allow  the  validity  of  the  election  of  the  Emperor  Charles.  In  con- 
junction with  Carteret,  he  therefore  agreed  that  Charles  should  retain 
the  Imperial  title  upon  condition  of  renouncing  all  claims  on  Austria, 
of  allowing  the  validity  of  the  vote  of  Bohemia  in  all  affairs  of  the 
Empire,  and  of  dismissing  the  French  from  the  fortified  places  they 
still  held  within  the  Empire.  He  even  consented  to  insist  upon  the 
restoration  by  Austria  of  Charles's  hereditary  dominions,  Bavaria 
(now  to  be  erected  into  a  kingdom),  and  upon  the  payment  of  a  large 
Stan  to  the  Emperor  to  support  his  dignity.  Had  this  treaty  been 
c^mktod,  George  would  have  appeared  as  the  mediator  of  the 
jJl^^^Bfck  Bmpire,  as  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  princes,  as 
'  li  the  Aastrian  dominions,  and  altogether  as  the  chief 
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power  in  Qennany.  To  a  certain  point  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
England  had  been  the  same  as  that  of  their  King.  Bnt  their  real 
enmi^  was  against  France,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  Whig  aristo- 
cracy, they  would  have  wished  to  pursue  their  traditional  policy  of 
opposing  the  Bourbons  chiefly  at  sea.  The  arrangements  of  the 
proposed  treaty  by  no  means  suited  them.  They  had  long  been 
clamouring  against  the  Qerman  tendencies  of  the  Eling,  they  had 
seen  with  extreme  dislike  the  employment  of  subsidized  Hanoverian 
troops,  and  now  positively  refused  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  the  Emperor 
— a  Bavarian  prince  and  the  hereditary  friend  of  France. 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  negotiating  Powers  and  the  shame  of 
Oariexet,  the  proposed  treaty  was  suddenly  broken  off.  ^^^^^^  ^ 
England  wanted  war  with  France,  and  considered  it  wonu. 
could  be  best  carried  on  by  close  alliance  with  Austria,  '*'*'  ^  ^'*'' 
which  was  only  too  glad  to  continue  the  war,  with  the  hope  of 
retaining  its  hold  6n  Bavaria  and  rewinning  Silesia.     A  Ixeaty 
known  as  the  Treaty  of  Worms  therefore  took  the  place  of  the 
former  pacific  arrangements.    England,  Holland,  Austria,  Saxony, 
and  Sardinia,  agreed  to  assure  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  the 
European  balance,  while  Sardinia  undertook  the  armed  defence  of 
the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy.    It  was  met  by  a  counter  treaty 
known  as  the  League  of  Frankfort,  the  most  important  members  of 
which  were  France  and  Prussia;  for  the  elevation  of  j,,,^,^ 
Hanover  implied  the  degradation  of  Prussia,  and  the  ftaakfon 
promise  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  set  free  Austrian  troops  ^'^  *  "**" 
which  the  Prussian  King  believed  would  betised  only  for  the  purpose 
of  reconquering  Silesia.    The  European  contest  was  thus  assuming 
a  more  general  and  intelligible  form ;  England  and  France,  hitherto 
auxiliaries,  appeared  each  at  the  head  of  a  great  league,  and  it 
was  their  interests,  and  indirectly  the  supremacy  of  the  sea,  which 
were  now  at  issue. 

Even  yet  no  declaration  of  war  between  England  and  France  had 
been  issued,  but  it  was  natural  that  the  French,  aware  ^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  real  character  of  the  war,  should  use  every  means  lavMioa  of 
for  distressing  England.    Early  in  the  year  it  set  on  *'''*^ 
foot  an  attempted  invasion  of  l^gland  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts.    An 
army  of  15,000  was  collected  at  Dunkirk,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  best  French  general,  Marshal  Saxe,  while  fleets  were 
collected  at  Toulon  and  Brest  for  the  invasion  of  England  and  to 
support  a  Jacobite  rising.    The  Brest  fleet  came  out  of  li8x\ysMiX  «cA 
appnNuihed  the  English  coast.    The  RngHuh  fieet  iraa  dxwrcL  ^Sl^A 
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ponait ;  and  for  the  moment  the  coast  of  Kent  was  nnguarded.  K 
consideiable  portion  of  the  French  army  was  on  board  the  transports 
and  had  sailed.  Once  again  England  owed  its  safety  to  the  weather. 
A  violent  storm  blowing  direct  upon  Dunkirk,  prevented  the  move- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  transports,  scattered  those  already  at  sea,  and 
the  loss  was  such  that  the  iS^nch  ministry  abandoned  their  design, 
and  Marshal  Saxe  was  appointed  to  command  the  army  in  Flanders. 
The  naval  annaments  and  this  open  support  of  the  Pretender  gave 
rise  to  warm  complaints  of  breach  of  treaty  ou  the  part  of  our  envoy 
at  Paris ;  as  his  complaints  were  listened  to  with  disdain,  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  was  at  length  made. 

On  the  Coutinent  the  selfish  policy  of  the  French,  who  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  extension  of  their  own  boundaries,  ruined 
«  the  success  of  the  war.  The  Netheriands  Were  invaded 
and  rapidly  overrun ;  Savoy  and  Piedmont  conquered ; 
but  these  successes  on  the  extremity  of  the  scene  of  action  did  not  tend 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Frederick  of  Prussia  advanced  through 
Bohemia  and  took  Prague,  and  thus  saved  France  from  a  threatened 
invasion  of  Alsace ;  but,  unsupported  by  his  allies,  he  fell  back  from 
the  Austrian  dominions,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  Emperor  (Jan. 
20,  1745)  was  unable  to  prevent  the  election  of  the  Prince  of 
Tuscany,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  ascended  the  Imperial 
throne  as  Francis  I.  Maximilian,  the  son  of  the  late  Emperor,  had 
shown  himself  willing  to  accept  the  views  of  Austria ;  by  the 
Treaty  of  Fuessen  (April  22,  1745)  he  renounced  all  claims  to  the 
Austrian  succession,  promising  to  recall  his  troops  from  the  French 
armies,  and  to  give  his  vote  to  Francis,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa, 
who  on  her  side  recognized  the  election  of  his  late  father,  and 
restored  all  her  Bavarian  conquests.  Again  it  appeared  that  general 
negotiations  might  have  been  possible.  But  Carteret  had  been 
^^  j^  driven  from  ofl&ce,  and  the  Whigs  under  Pelham  were 
ikt  Biaiatry.  bent  on  carrying  on  their  hostility  with  France.  His 
KtfT.iTM.  unpopular    Hanoverian  tendencies,  and   the  offhand 

manner  in  which  he  had  treated  the  Pelhams,  secured  Carteret's  fall. 
Hifl  place  was  taken  by  Walpole's  old  colleague  Harrington.  With 
Carteret  withdrew  Lord  Winchelsea  and  several  others,  thus  afford- 
ing Mr.  Pelham  an  opportunity  for  carrying  out  that  form  of  adminis- 
tration to  which  his  timidity  urged  him.  In  exact  contrast  to 
Walpole,  he  dreaded  opposition,  and  sought  to  make  friends  of  all 
parties,  and  to  establish  his  ministry  on  wliat  was  then  called  a 
mMid  bottom.    He  penuaded  Chesterfield  and  Pitt  to  give  up  their 
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oppodtioD,  and  the  former  to  accept  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Ireland.  To  the  Tory  Lord  Qower  he  gave  the  Privy  Seal,  and  even 
Sir  John  Hind  Cotton,  an  undoubted  Jacobite^  was  given  a  place 
about  the  Court.  This  was  not  done  without  great  opposition  £rom 
the  King,  who  disliked  Chesterfield  and  Pitt  for  their  opposition  to 
his  Hanoverian  schemes,  and  had  a  natural  mistrust  of  Tories  and 
Jacobites.  The  effect  of  these  changes  was  almost  to  suppress  oppo- 
sition in  the  House.  The  ministry,  now  including  most  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition,  satisfied  with  a  change  of  principles,  made  but  little 
change  in  practice.  The  reunited  Whig  party  felt  that,  as  they  were 
engaged  in  an  open  war  with  France,  they  were,  even  while  sub- 
sidizing Qermans,  carrying  out  their  true  policy.  Pitt  openly 
declared  that  he  no  longer  opposed  subsidies  in  face  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs  abroad.  He  pointed  out  that  the  object  of  the 
war  was  somewhat  changed,  that,  the  minister  who  rested  wholly  on 
his  foreign  influence  being  removed,  they  were  no  longer  fighting 
solely  in  the  interests  of  Austria,  but  to  secure  an  equit-  ^^^^  ^^. 
able  peace  for  themselves  and  their  allies.  However  ■idiat  gnatod. 
this  may  have  been,  the  system  of  German  subsidies 
went  fiirther  and  further.  The  Hanoverian  troops  were  for  the 
present  dismissed,  but  their  pay  was  added  to  the  Austrian  subsidy. 
Saxony  was  bought,  the  Elector  of  Cologne  was  bought,  and  so 
was  the  Elector  of  Mayence ;  and  next  year  (1746)  16,000  Hanover- 
ians were  again  taken  into  English  pay.  Robert  Walpole  lived  just 
long  enough  to  see  the  dangers  he  had  kept  aloof  for  twenty  years 
gathering  round  England.  He  died  in  March  1745,  leaving  England 
plunged  deep  in  a  Continental  war,  with  constantly  increasing 
giants  for  military  service,  and  consequently  increased  financial 
difficulties,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  most  determined  and  dangerous 
effort  which  the  exiled  family  ever  made  for  the  recovery  of  their 
crown. 

The  war  still  continued  omder  the  mistaken  conduct  of  tlie 
French.  But  neither  their  successes  against  England  at  Fontenoy, 
nor  the  invasion  of  the  young  Pretender  which  they  supported,  nor 
their  victory  over  the  Sardinians  at  Basignano,  were  the  least 
decisive.  As  Frederick,  who  felt  himself  deserted,  bitterly  said,  the 
victories  might  as  well  have  been  won  on  the  banks  of  the  Scamander. 
What  he  could  do  einglehanded  the  Prussian  King  did.  He 
defeated  the  Austrians  at  Friedberg,  and  again  upon  the  Sohr.  He 
conquered  the  Saxons  at  Kesseldorf  and  occupied  Dresden.  But 
■eeiiig  clearly  that  liis  allies  were  bent  upon  tlieii  q^nxl  (sa^^V^ 
Hon.  \]8[\ 
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again  listened  to  the  anti-Bonrbon  diplomacy  of  England,  made  a 
separate  peace  with  Austria,  and  the  Treaty  of  Dresden  (Dec  25, 
1745}  closed  the  second  Silesian  war.  But,  in  spite  of  the  with- 
drawal of  Frusaia,  the  general  war  continued.  Early  in  the  spring 
a  French  army  under  Marshal  Saze  invested  Toumay.  The  Nether- 
lands  were  occupied  by  an  allied  army  of  English  and  Dutch.  There 
oniMicBiB  should  have  been  28,000  English  and  50,000  Dutch, 
"■■*•*•  but,  although  it  was  their  own  country  that  was  threat- 

ened, the  Dutch  were  so  dilatory  that  the  allied  army  numbered  little 
more  than  50,000.  These  were  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and 
the  Dutch  general  the  Prince  of  Waldeck.  The  Duke,  who  was 
young,  was  somewhat  controlled  by  the  Austrian  Marshal  Konigsegg, 
and  had  with  him  as  his  military  guide  General  Ligonier.  With 
these  troops  the  Duke  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Toumay.  Marshal 
Saxe,  whose  forces  were  much  superior  in  numbers,  could  afford  to 
leave  15,000  men  to  continue  the  siege,  while,  marching  southward 
along  the  river,  he  occupied  a  very  strong  position  to  cover  his 
operations.  The  position  was  rendered  almost  unassailable.  The 
French  faced  southward ;  on  their  right  was  the  river  Scheldt,  with 
the  fortified  bridge  securing  their  communication  and  retreat,  and 
the  village  Antoing.  A  narrow  and  difficult  valley  ran  along 
their  front  from  Antoing  to  Fontenoy,  and  their  left  was  covered 
by  the  wood  of  Barr6,  on  the  right  of  which  a  redoubt  had  been 
constructed.  The  whole  of  this  position  was  fortified  with  field- 
works  and  abattis,  with  the  exception  of  a  gap  between  Fontenoy  and 
the  wood  of  Barr6,  where  the  difficulties  of  the  approach  were  held 
to  be  of  themselves  sufficient.  It  was  resolved  to  assault  this  terribly 
strong  position.  To  the  Dutch  was  intrusted  the  attack  of  the  French 
right,  with  the  villages  Antoing  and  Fontenoy ;  to  the  English  the 
attack  on  their  left.  The  attack  of  the  Dutch  was  without  eneigy, 
and  failed,  and  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  withdrawing  his  troops  to  a 
safe  distance,  kept  them  unemployed  the  remainder  of  the  day.  A 
^  similar  want  of  energy  was  exhibited  by  General  In- 

FoBtmoy.  goldsby,  who  had  been  instructed  to  assault  a  redoubt 

Maj  u,  iT«i.  ^^  ^^  YqIx,  of  the  French  and  to  clear  the  wood  of  Barr^. 
Finding  more  opposition  than  he  expected,  he  withdrew  when  the 
enemy  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  their  redoubt,  and  demanded 
further  orders.  The  English  and  Hanoverians,  on  the  other  hand, 
energetically  assaulted  the  unfortified  gap  between  Fontenoy  and  the 
wood.  Regardless  of  the  flanking  fire  by  which  they  were  decimated, 
ii?^2)U8hed  across  the  ravine  and  up  the  opposite  hill.     The  space 
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was  narrow,  and  they  advanced,  without  deploying,  in  a  solid  colnmn 
10,000  strong  with  a  face  of  about  forty  men.  The  ground  was 
too  rough  for  their  cavalry,  which  therefore  advanced  in  their  rear. 
In  this  solid  formation,  with  astonishing  hennsm  and  determi- 
nation, they  pushed  on,  crushing  all  opposition,  and  unchecked  by 
frequent  cavalry  charges.  They  won  the  crown  of  the  position,  cut 
the  enemy's  centre,  and  were  moving  onwards  towards  the  bridge  of 
Calonne,  threatening  thus  to  cut  off  all  retreat  from  the  broken  army. 
The  victory  seemed  decided,  and  Voltaire  allows  that,  had  the  Dutch 
only  moved,  the  French  must  have  been  inevitably  routed  and 
destroyed.  But  the  Prince  of  Waldeck  never  stirred.  Fresh  troops 
could  therefore  be  brought  from  Antoing  and  Fontenoy  to  repel  the 
victorious  column.  In  this  work  it  was  the  Irish  Brigade  which 
chiefly  distingmshed  itself,  and  at  last  when,  by  the  advice  of  the  Due 
de  Bichelieu,  four  cannon  were  placed  right  in  front  of  the  column  so 
as  to  fire  down  its  whole  length,  finding  itself  wholly  unsupported, 
the  heroic  body  began  to  give  ground.  It  retired  as  it  had  come, 
slowly,  disputing  every  yard,  and  entirely  without  confusion.  When 
it  reached  ground  where  cavalry  could  act,  that  arm,  hitherto  useless, 
covered  the  retreat,  and  the  whole  army  fell  back  to  Ath.  Toumay 
was  treacherously  surrendered,  and  the  allies  had  to  content  them* 
selves  with  covering  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  This  wonderful  unsup- 
ported advance,  though  useless  for  the  batUe,  and  purchased  with  im- 
mense loss  of  life,  was  for  long  a  just  source  of  pride  to  the  English 
soldier. 

It  Was  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  troops  for  the  defence  of 
England  which  had  rendered  the  campaign  in  Flanders  after  the 
partial  defeat  of  Fontenoy  so  disastrous.  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
though  bitterly  disappointed  by  the  fEulure  of  the  expedition  in  the 
preceding  year,  did  not  leave  France ;  and  as  the  liench  ministry, 
occupied  with  their  continental  affairs,  refased  him  further  assistance, 
he  determined  to  go  alone  and  unsupported  to  Scotland^  and  throw 
himself  on  the  loyalty  of  his  friends  there,  although  in 
all  his  previous  negotiations  with  them  they  had  reused 


to  think  of  a  rising  unsupported  by  foreign  troops  and 
hnns.    Scrapiag  together  what  little  money  he  could,  and  purchasing 
a  small  supply  of  firearms,  the  Prince  embarked  at  Nantes  in  a 
]  rivateer.    He  was  escorted,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Qovem- 
n.^t,  by  a  French  man-of-war,  in  which  his  stores  were  plaAed.    0\:i. 
the  passage  to  England  they  encountered  an  "WLn^^a^^  've«w^,'^\^<^ 
though  unable  to  capture  the  French  maa-oi-vrax   eu^s^^  ^^  ^^ 
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YigpfouBly  tbat  it  bad  to  witlidnw  to  France  to  xoAt^  and  it  waa  in 
the  little  priyateer,  <La  DoateUe,'  thna  stzipped  of  Ida  sappliea  and 
with  only  aevencompanioniB^  that  the  Prince  readied  the  Hebridea.  In 
thia  pli^t  he  met  but  a  cold  zeception,  and  it  vaa  not  without 
oonaideiable  pexBuasion  that  Iffacdonald  of  Clanranald  and  other 
gentlemen  of  that  tribe  joined  him.  Their  chief.  Sir  Alexander 
Maodonald,  and  the  head  of  the  Macleoda,  on  whoee  aasiBtance  he  had 
relied,  kept  aloo£  Of  more  importance  even  than  the  Maodonaldw 
was  the  adhesion  of  Cameron  of  LoehieL  This  chief  seems  to  have 
been  won,  against  his  better  judgment^  by  the  persuasive  power  of 
Ghailes,  who  xmdoubtedly  had  in  an  unusual  degree  the  art  of  attract- 
ing adherents.  While  still  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  mainland  Charles 
was  joined  by  Mumy  of  Broughton,  who  had  been  his  chief  agent, 
and  whom  he  appointed  his  Secretary  of  State.  The  Prince  had 
reaehed  the  mainland  on  the  S5th  of  July;  it  was  not  till  the  30th 
that  information  was  received  by  the  Government*  that  he  had  left 
Kantes^  and  he  had  been  three  weeks  in  Scotland  before  it  was 
known  in  London.  On  the  19th  of  August  the  insurrectionary 
standard  was  raised  in  the  solitary  valley  of  Qlen  Finnan,  where  the 
aged  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  dukedom 
of  Athol,  read  Prince  Charles's  Commission  of  B^;ency.  This 
ceremony  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of 
English  prisoners,  who  had  been  captured  a  few  days  previously 
by  Lochiel's  followers  as  they  were  marching  to  reinforce  Fort 
William. 

Scotland  is  cleft  in  sunder  by  a  great  valley  running  from  the 
Beauley  Firth  in  the  north-east  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  the 
salt-water  lake  Loch  EiL  This  vaUey,  at  present  occupied  by  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  forms  the  basin  of  a  chain  of  lakes,  by  far  the 
largest  of  which  is  Loch  Ness,  occupying  nearly  half  of  the  north- 
east end  of  the  valley.  Between  its  northern  extremity  and  the  sea 
lies  the  town  of  Inverness;  at  its  southern  end  was  Fort  Augustus, 
one  of  the  forts  established  to  keep  the  Highlands  in  check,  while, 
where  the  valley  reaches  Loch  Eil,  there  was  the  still  more  lonely 
post  of  Fort  William  inmiediately  under  Ben  Nevis.  It  was  in  the 
dose  neighbourhood  of  this  fort  that  Charles's  followers  were  first 
collected,  and  it  was  while  trying  to  strengthen  it  that  the  royal 
troops  had  first  come  into  collision  with  the  insurgents.  The  tribes  to 
the  north  of  Inverness,  as  well  as  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and 
Macleod,  were  either  well-affected  or  held  in  neutrality  chiefly  by  the 
in£uence  of  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  Lord  President,  who  had 
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also  contrived  for  the  present  to  attach  Lord  Lovat,  head  of  the 
Frasen,  to  the  Qovemment  interest,  so  that  it  was  with  the  western 
clans  only  that  Charles  began  his  expedition. 

The  English  militaiy  commander  in  Scotland  was  Sir  John  Cope^ 
who  had  altogether  about  3000  men  under  his  command,  oop. 
All  this  time  the  King  was  absent  from  England,  and  ^^^ 
orders  had  to  be  issued  by  the  Lords  Justices.  They  approved  how- 
ever of  Cope's  plan  for  immediately  marching  into  the  Highlands  and 
Gmshing  the  insurgents  if  possible  among  the  mountains.  With  this 
intention,  leaving  his  dragoons  behind  him,  Cope  set  out  from  Stirling 
along  the  direct  north  road  towards  Inverness.  At  Dalwhinnie, 
whidh  is  now  a  posting-station  on  the  great  north  road,  the  military 
road  made  by  Marshal  Wade  branched  off  to  Fort  Augustas,  which  it 
was  Cope's  object  to  reach  and  relieve;  the  main  road  passed 
onwards  to  Inverness.  The  mountain  which  forms  the  south-east 
side  of  the  great  valley  in  which  Fort  Augustus  lies  has  to  be  crossed. 
It  is  called  in  this  place  Corrie- Arrack,  and  to  cross  it  the  road  winds 
in  steep  zigzags.  The  Highlanders  had  got  possession  of  this  difficult 
pass,  and  intended  to  destroy  Cope's  army  while  ascending  the  zigzags. 
Their  disappointment  was  great  when  they  found  that  he  had  turned 
aside  at  Dalwhinnie,  and  was  in  hasty  march  for  Inverness.  By  this 
means  he  probably  hoped  to  strengthen  the  loyal  clans  of  the  north 
and  to  draw  the  Prince's  army  in  pursuit.  He  however  left  the  road 
towards  the  capital  quite  imguarded.  Charles  at  once  pushed  on 
and  crossed  the  Badenoch  mountains  to  Blair  Athol,  from  whence  the 
great  road  runs,  without  any  obstacle,  through  the  Pass  of  EillieczaDkie 
into  the  plains  of  Perthshire.  He  rested  a  few  days  at  ^^ 
Perth,  where  he  was  joined  by  Drummond,  Duke  of  iiiM,jMdj 
Perth,  and  by  Lord  GJeorge  Murray,  the  Duke  of  Athol's  "***"*• 
brother,  a  man  of  considerable  military  experience  and  capacity.  He 
then  crossed  the  Forth  a  little  above  Stirling,  the  dragoon  regiments 
which  had  been  left  there  retiring  before  him,  and  advanced  rapidly 
towards  Edinburgh.  The  Castle  of  Edinburgh  was  secure,  but  the 
town  had  no  adequate  fortifications,  and  the  inhabitants  doubted 
long  and  painfully  as  to  whether  they  should  open  their  gates  or  not 
The  news  that  Cope,  on  learning  his  mistake,  had  taken  ship  and  had 
already  reached  Dimbar,  encouraged  them  to  think  of  resistance,  but 
their  determination  vanished  away  after  a  skirmish  called  "  the  canter 
of  Colt-Brig,"  when  two  regiments  of  dragoons  ran  away,  and  did  not 
stop  till  they  reached  Dunbar.  Negotiations  were  set  on  foot,  but 
were  eat  short  by  the  surprise  of  the  town  by  ih«  Hi^jtslaa^^^nk    ^^ 
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Ihe  17th  of  September  Qhariei  took  pniwIoiD  of  Holyiood  Honaey  and 
it  aeemed  M  if  the  inhabitantB  of  EcUnlmzg^  wem  l)j  no  1^ 
(kftiMii  receive  him.  He  conld  not  leit  long^  however,  m  dope 
"^^^^B^v*  was  marching  along  the  Fiith  from  Dnnbair.  He  ex- 
pected to  meet  Mb  enemy  between  that  town  and  Edinboxj^,  bat  the 
Frinoe  marched  along  the  hillii  to  the  south  of  the  Firth,  and  Cope 
was  Boiprifled  to  find  his  enemy  again  beyond  him.  Hewaathennear 
FtostoupanSi  He  changed  his  fkce  at  once,  and  lay  with  his  back 
to  the  Firth  and  his  &ce  to  the  hillSy  as  he  believed  in  an  nnassailable 
position,  separated  from  the  Highlanders  by  a  moiass.  Bat  Charles 
was  bent  on  fightingi  and  a  narrow  pathway  throogh  the  moraas  to 
the  eastward  was  pointed  oat  to  him.  Down  this  he  led  his  forces 
ao  as  to  gain  a  position  eastward  of  the  English,  who  had  again  to 
change  their  Ceusc^  looking  now  directly  eastward,  with  their  baoks 
to  Edinborgh.  Their  infantzy  were  in  the  centre,  their  cavalry  on 
either  flank.  The  battle  is  said  to  have  been  decided 
in  six  minates.  The  rash  of  the  Highlanders  renewed 
'"'^'^  the  panic  among  the  dragoons,  who  all  took  to  their 

heela.  The  infantry  stood  with  their  flanks  exposed,  and  as  their 
fire  did  not  check  the  Highlanders,  they  were  soon  engaged  at  dose 
qaarters,  where  the  Highland  target  parried  the  bayonet  throst,  while 
tiie  right  hand  was  free  to  use  the  claymore.  The  line  was  soon 
broken,  and  it  is  said  that  not  more  than  170  escaped  death  or  capture. 
The  cavalry,  taking  Cope  with  them,  did  not  ^w  bridle  till  they 
reached  Berwick. 

Some  preparations  had  been  made  in  England  to  withstand  the 
advance  of  the  rebels.  Marshal  Wade  was  at  Newcastle  with 
i^^tffffHiflt  such  troops  as  he  could  collect,  the  Dutch  were  called 
of  n^iMd.  upon  iQ  supply,  in  accordance  with  their  treaty,  6000 
men,  and  some  regiments  were  recalled  from  Flanders.  But  through- 
out the  population  of  England  there  was  now,  and  through  the 
whole  campaign,  a  strange  carelessness  as  to  which  side  should  prove 
victorious.  The  Revolution  had  been,  comparatively  speaking,  an 
aristocratic  movement.  It  had  moved  the  power  from  the  Crown 
only  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles.  Parliament  was  so  fiir 
from  being  an  adequate  representative  body,  that  the  disputes  carried 
on  in  it  excited  no  very  warm  interest  in  the  nation  at  large.  At 
times  indeed  it  was  necessary  for  the  Opposition  to  excite  the  people 
by  some  national  cry ;  but  that  Opposition  had  uniformly  employed 
the  most  violent  language  against  the  Hanoverian  influence  and  the 
joinister  of  the  Hanoverian  King.    Such  partial  views  therefore  as 
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the  people  had  been  allowed  of  what  was  going  on  among  thdr 
governors  had  all  tended  rather  to  direct  the  loyalty,  which  was  then 
80  inherent  a  characteristic  of  the  English,  towards  the  exiled  house. 
Except  in  the  matter  of  religion,  the  people  at  large  were  able  to 
discover  but  little  difference  whether  their  king  was  a  Stuart  or 
a  Guelph ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  assurance  had  been  carefully 
spread  that  the  privileges  of  the  Church  of  England  would  not  be 
touched ;  indeed  one  of  Charles's  difficulties  arose  from  the  jealousy 
of  his  Protestant  followers.  The  class  who  had  gained  by  the 
Revolution  was  that  class  which  Walpole  and  Walpole's  policy 
had  chiefly  favoured — the  middle  class ;  but  as  usual  the  middle 
class  was  apathetic  and  slow  to  risk  anything  unless  for  some 
personal  object.  At  first  therefore  it  was  the  Government,  unaided 
by  the  people,  which  had  to  check  the  insurrection.  It  will  be  seen 
that  afterwards  the  aristocracy  offered,  though  in  a  very  selfish 
manner,  to  come  forward,  and  that  some  towns,  especially  in  Scotland, 
awoke  to  their  responsibilities,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  alone  which  had  to  act  by  means  of  its  soldiers,  and  England 
had  been  stripped  of  soldiers  for  its ''foreign  wars.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Jacobites  had  seen  the  insurrection  of  1716  so  thoroughly 
futile,  and  had  during  Walpole's  long  administration  so  settled  down 
under  the  existing  GK)vemment,  that  only  a  few  of  the  more  enthusi- 
astic took  a  real  interest  in  the  quarrel. 

Had  Prince  Charles  advanced  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Pres- 
tonpans  he  would  have  found  himself  almost  unopposed ;  ^^^^  aaw^^ 
but  by  the  time  he  had  collected  some  money,  gathered  into  iiiiiud  m 
in  his  reinforcements,  organized  his  army,  and  persuaded  **  **  ****"• 
the  Highlanders  to  cross  the  border.  Marshal  Wade*8  army  had 
increased  to  10,000 ;  the  Dutch  and  English  troops  had  come  fixrni 
abroad ;  there  was  a  second  army  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
formed  in  the  centre  of  England ;  the  guards  and  trained  bands  had 
marched  out  to  Finchley  and  formed  a  third  body,  which  the  King 
declared  he  would  himself  lead.  To  turn  the  position  of  Wade  at 
Newcastle  it  was  determined,  as  in  1716,  to  march  along  behind  the 
Cheviots  and  enter  England  by  Carlisle ;  and  the  dans  (about  6000 
strong)  crossed  the  Border  on  Uie  8th  of  November.  Carlisle  yielded 
without  much  difficulty,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Geoige 
Murray,  who  now  assumed  the  military  command  of  the  army.  It  was 
determined  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  England.  In  two  bodies 
they  marched  up  the  Eden  over  Shap  Fell  to  Lancafi^^t  «cA  \x^ 
Fr^rton ;  the  Prince  winning  the  heart  of  the  Hig\ilKndLe;'t^V^  fi^w^- 
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ing  their  dresB  and  marching  nX  the  head  of  the  aeoond  division, 
aa  afciong  and  unwearied  aa  the  best  among  them,  £ar  he  waa  gifted 
with  a  fine  athletic  body,  which  he  had  farther  trained  l^  constant 
ezeroise.  His  cazxiage  he  insisted  upon  offering  to  the  aged  Lord  Pit- 
aligo.  His  care  for  his  f oiHowers,  of  which,  this  is  an  instance,  tended 
much  to  endear  him  to  them;  hie  was  at  this  part  of  has  life  adorned 
witli  many  of  the  best  graces  of  along;  his  demency  waathe  constant 
complaint  of  his  sterner  counsellors.  It  is  said  indeed  to  have  encour- 
aged more  than  one  attempt  at  assassination.  Towards  his  enemy,  the 
Elector  as  he  called  him,  he  was  also  studiously  merciful  and  dignified. 
In  all  negotiations  with  his  foUowers  or  with  the  French  the  safety  of 
the  HanoTerian  Elector  and  his  family  was  bargained  for;  and  even 
when  ^630,000  waa  put  upon  his  head,  dead  or  alive,  alter  entirely 
refoaing  to  make  a  counter  proclamation,  he  insisted  on  ofTering  only 
£80.  This  was  indeed  afterwards  overruled,  and  a  larger  reward 
oflbnd,  but  he  even  then  said  he  fslt  sure  no  follower  of  his  waa 
capable  of  winning  it,  and  the  proclamation  ended  :  "  Should  any 
fetal  acddent  happen  feom  hence  let  the  blame  lie  entirely  at  the 
door  of  those  who  first  set  the  infamous  example." 

The  army  passed  Preston,  that  ill-omened  town  to  the  Stuart  cause, 
in  all  haste,  entered  Manchester,  where  they  met  with  more  reeruiU 
than  usual,  skilfully  deceived  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  into  the  idea 
that  they  were  marching  towards  Wales,  got  past  his  anny,  and  had 
nothing  between  them  and  London  except  the  camp  at  Finchley. 
They  reached  Derby,  but  there  Lord  G^eoige  Murray  and  all  the 
commanders  unanimously  advised  retreat.  It  was  true  that  they 
had  eluded  both  Wade  and  Cumberland,  but  those  commanders 
with  their  armies  were  following  them  close ;  the  slightest  check 
before  reaching  London,  and  their  little  army  of  5000  would  be 
enveloped  by  30,000  men ;  it  would  surely  be  better  to  fall  back 
upon  their  supports  in  Scotland,  where  Lord  Strathallan  had  a  force 
of  some  3000  or  4000  men.  Charles  was  unable  to  hold  out  against 
these  arguments,  backed  by  all  the  men  of  military  weight  in  liis 
army,  and  very  sullenly  and  unwillingly  at  length  gave  bis  consent 
to  a  retreat.  It  is  plain  that  the  Scotch  chiefiB  had  been  thoroughly 
disappointed  in  the  neutrality  of  the  English  population,  were  begin- 
ning to  fear  for  their  own  heads,  and  thought  it  more  prudent  as  well 
as  more  practicable  to  separate  the  two  kingdoms,  and  establish 
WTTftttH,  to  ^*rl^8  **  *1^  events  at  first  as  King  of  Scotland.  This 
iiM  muc  of  tho  determination  was  an  immense  relief  to  the  Qovemment. 
liVbether  ^  further  march  would  have  been  successful 
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or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Qovemment  regarded  its  chances  of  suc- 
cess as  very  great,  and  London  was  stricken  with  panic ;  the  Bank 
was  reduced  to  pay  in  sixpences ;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  said  to 
have  seriously  thought  of  declaring  for  the  Pretender ;  the  King  sent 
some  of  his  valuables  to  the  river  ready  for  embarkation.  The  camp 
at  Finchley  was  by  no  means  completed;  Wade  and  Cumberland 
were  so  far  behind  that  they  scarcely  hoped  to  come  up  with  the 
Highlanders ;  the  occupation  of  London  would  have  been  the  signal 
for  a  French  invasion,  and  probably  for  a  great  Jacobite  rising  in 
England.  The  day  on  which  the  news  of  the  advance  to  Derby  was 
known  was  called  Black  Friday. 

The  retreat  was  very  rapid,  and,  as  was  natural,  now  that  the 
soldiers  were  in  bad  humour,  by  no  means  orderly.    The  insurgents 
were  closely  pursued  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  came  up  with 
them,  but  was  checked  in  a  skirmish  near  Penrith,  and  passing 
through  Carlisle,  which  was  speedily  recaptured  by  the  English, 
reached  Glasgow,  where  they  established  themselves,  and  by  means  of 
large  requisitions  succeeded  in  refreshing  and  reorganisdng  them- 
selves after  their  rapid  march.    They  had  marched  680  q^,^,,^  btdtMg 
miles  in  56  days.    After  a  week's  rest  they  advanced  stiiUiw. 
to  besiege  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  which  was  defended  '*^  ^  *^*** 
by  General  Blakeney.    Being  joined  by  the  Scotch  army  under 
Strathallan,  with  whom  were  some  French  soldiers,  and  Lord  John 
Drummond,  a  general  in  the  French  service,  the  Pretender's  army 
reached  the  number  of  9000,  the  largest  he  ever  commanded.    Wade, 
who  had  grown  slow  from  age,  was  superseded  by  €(eneral  Hawley  by 
the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.    He  was  an  officer  of  some 
experience,  but  little  talent,  and  of  a  ferocious  disposition.    He  was 
nicknamed  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  as  Horace  Walpole  tells  us, 
*'  was  brave  and  able,  with  no  small  bias  to  the  brutaL*'  He  profoundly 
despised  his  enemies,  and  advancing  to  relieve  Stirling  Castle,  took 
up  his  position  at  Falkirk  without  even  ordinary  military  precaution. 
He  was  not  even  present  with  his  army,  but  was  enjoying,  with  some 
of  his  officers,  the  civilities  of  Callendi^  House,  where  the  Countess  of 
Kilmarnock,  whose  husband  was  with  the  Pretender,  was  wiu  um 
entertaining  and  delaying  them.    There  are  two  roads  {Jl^^ 
between  Stirling  and  Falkirk ;  some  troops  were  sent  '*>•  iv. 
forward  by  the  straight  road  to  deceive  the  English,  while  the  main 
body  under  Charles  swept  round  to  the  south.    They  were  then 
separated  from  the  English  by  a  high  rugged  heath  called  F«]&3s\;. 
Mui?.    When  the  news  of  their  approach  was  bTcmf^^  ^a  '^whVs^  O^^^ 
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hastened  to  the  field,  and  led  his  cayaliy  rapidly  forwaxd  to  tzy  and 
secure  the  crest  of  this  hill.  It  was  a  race  between  him  and  the 
Highlanders,  and  they  succeeded  in  winning  it.  Hawlej  fell  back  to 
lower  ground,  and  arranged  his  troops,  with  their  right  upon  a  broken 
ravine  which  descended  to  the  plain.  His  artillery  got  hopelessly 
jammed  in  a  morass.  The  battle  began  with  a  charge  of  the  roysd 
cavalry  on  the  left,  which  was  met  by  a  steady  fire  from  the  High- 
landers, from  which  the  dragoons  as  usual  fled,  all  but  one  r^;iment. 
The  Highlanders,  then  rushing  forward,  entirely  broke  the  centre  and 
left  of  the  royal  army,  but  their  rush  was  checked  by  the  ravine 
on  the  right ;  the  royal  troops  there  held  their  own,  and  being  joined 
by  the  one  steady  regiment  of  cavalry,  were  enabled  to  make  an 
orderly  retreat  One  of  the  flying  regiments  had  fought  well  at 
Fontenoy,  and  Lord  John  Drummond,  who  had  been  present 
at  that  battle,  believed  that  their  retreat  was  a  feint,  and  by  his 
advice  further  attack  was  suspended.  Charles  had  shown  consider- 
able skill  in  bringing  his  troops  with  their  back  to  the  wind,  so  that 
the  driving  storm  and  cold  January  wind  might  beat  full  in  the  faces 
of  the  English  troops. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  been  detained  in  the  south  of 
taad  England  in  expectation  of  a  French  invasion,  was 
takM  oomauoii  indignant  at  this  defeat,  and  declaring  that  he  would 
ofthearar.  hinaaelf  willingly  lead  the  broken  remains  of  Haw- 
ley's  army  against  the  Highlanders,  got  himself  appointed  com- 
mander. He  was  a  young  man  of  great  energy,  with  the  hereditary 
bravery  of  his  family,  and  an  active  if  not  a  very  able  general;  he 
had,  moreover,  won  the  confidence  of  the  army  at  Fontenoy.  He 
was  a  man  however  of  violent  passions,  and  at  present  roused 
almost  to  ferocity  by  the  success  of  the  Highlanders,  which  touched 
his  pride  both  as  a  military  man  and  a  prince  of  the  Hanoverian 
house.  The  Pretender  did  not  follow  up  his  success,  but  persisted, 
from  a  false  sense  of  honour,  in  the  siege  of  Stirling,  and  allowed 
the  broken  English  army  to  be  reconstituted.  He  was  however 
obliged  to  desist  from  this  project  by  a  memorial  signed  by  all  his 
chiefs,  and  presented  by  Lord  George  Murray.  Some  coldness  had 
arisen  between  the  Prince  and  his  followers  ever  since  the  retreat 
from  Derby,  and  the  present  prudent  counsel  tended  still  further  to 
widen  the  breach.  The  army  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  and  marched 
rapidly  towards  Inverness,  where  they  were  to  unite.  Cumberland 
hastened  in  pursuit.  Inverness  was  easily  mastered,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring clan,  the  Mackintoshes,  joined  the  Prince.    But  the  English, 
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now  folly  on  the  alert,  prevented  the  arrival  of  any  siipplies  fitom 
France,  and  the  army  was  suffering  from  want  of  proviaiona  and 
money.  Comberland's  army  was  meanwhile  well  supplied  from  the 
sea,  and  marched  towards  Inverness  along  the  coast  from  Aberdeen. 
The  passages  of  the  rivers,  Spey,  Findhom,  and  Nairn,  were  but 
weakly  disputed,  and  on  the  14th  of  April  the  royal  army  entered 
the  town  of  Nairn.  That  night  Charles  slept  at  CuUoden  House, 
the  seat  of  President  Forbes,  who  had  fled  on  his  approach.  Want 
of  provisions,  and  the  habit  of  the  Highlanders  of  returning  at 
times  to  their  homes,  had  reduced  his  army  to  about  6000,  and 
of  these  many  were  absent  from  the  standards  in  Inverness  and 
elsewhere  searching  for  food.  It  was  determined,  at  at  d«ft«if 
the  suggestion  of  Charles  and  Lord  George  Muiray,  to  StDeda!* 
attempt  a  night  surprise,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night  ^f^  i<> 
and  the  weariness  of  the  men  prevented  its  success,  and  the  hour 
proposed  for  the  attack  still  found  them  four  miles  from  the  English 
posts.  They  fell  back  to  Culloden  Moor.  Muiray  and  some  others 
wanted  to  retire,  but  Charles  and  some  of  his  more  reckless  followers 
from  France,  in  overweening  trust  in  the  dash  of  the  Highlanders, 
insisted  upon  fighting.  The  men  of  Athol,  the  Camerons  and  the 
Stuarts,  had  the  right  of  the  line  under  Lord  Qeorge  Murray,  while 
the  Macdonalds,  who  claimed  that  position  ever  since  the  battle  of 
Bannockbum,  sulkily  received  orders  to  occupy  the  left  Taught  by 
former  experience,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ranged  his  army  in  three 
lines,  with  cannon  between  every  two  regiments,  the  second  line 
being  drawn  up  three  deep,  and  arranged  as  men  now  are  when 
forming  square  to  receive  cavalry.  The  opening  cannonade  was 
whoUy  in  favour  of  the  English,  and  observing  the  loss  of  his 
followers,  Murray  advanced  with  the  right  Wearied  and  harassed 
as  they  were,  the  Highlanders  broke  through  the  first  line,  and 
captured  two  cannon,  but  the  firm  formation  and  scathing  fire  of  the 
second  line  threw  them  into  hopeless  confusion.  On  the  left  of  the 
Highland  line  the  Macdonalds,  aggrieved  at  their  position,  remained 
immoveable,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  entreaties  of  their  commander,  in 
spite  even  of  the  touching  words  of  Macdonald  of  Eeppoch,  who 
cried  as  he  fell,  <<  My  God,  have  the  children  of  my  tribe  forsaken 
me  !"  They  afterwards  fell  back  and  joined  the  second  line.  They 
were  however  now  outflanked,  and  their  retreat  threatened,  and 
though  there  were  some  thoughts  of  trying  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  with  the  unbroken  left,  the  more  prudent  officers  r«^aA»^. 
the  battle  as  lost,  and  compelled  Charles  to  iLy.    H^  ^cnX  %ti^  ^V 
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all  to  Lord  Lorat's  reridencey  btit^  finding  but  a  cold  leception 
from  that  scheming  Tiilain,  who  was  trying  to  keep  well  with 
the  Gk)yeniment,  while  he  had  sent  his  son  and  clan  to  join 
j^  Prince,  he  fled  onwards  till  he  reached  the  Castle  of  Glen- 
garry, beyond  Fort  Aognstas.  The  broken  fragments  of  his 
anny  were  collected,  abont  1200  in  number,  by  the  skill  of 
Lord  George  Murray  at  Ruthven  in  Badenoch.  But  Charles  gave 
up  the  straggle,  and  sent  orders  that  they  should  look  to  their 
own  safety.  The  insurrection  was  over :  vengeance  began.  The 
cruelty  with  which  that  vengeance  was  executed  gained  Cum- 

^ -  berland  the  nickname  of  "  The  Butcher."     In  the 

■■pufiiiat  pursuit  after  Culloden  but  little  quarter  was  given, 
****°*^  and  acts  of  brutal  ferocity  stained  the  glory  of  the  day. 

Some  wounded  Highlanders  who  had  crawled  to  a  farm  building 
were  deliberately  burnt  to  death  in  it  The  prisoners  were  kept  in 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  many  of  the  wounded  put  to 
death  in  cold  blood.  Cumberland  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Fort 
Augustus,  and  harried  the  neighbouring  country  with  every  species 
of  military  execution.  Acts  of  cruelty  and  of  wild  license  were  done 
chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  General  Hawley,  but  not  without  Cum- 
berland's knowledge.  The  Duke  was  however,  and  rightly,  hailed  as 
the  saviour  of  England. 

For  five  months  Charles  was  a  solitary  fup:itive  in  the  Highlands 
cteiiM  MM9M  s^<^  Hebrides.  He  frequently  had  to  trust  his  secret  to 
to  Ynam,  the  poorest  Highlanders,  but  the  high  price  set  on  his 

head  never  induced  them  for  a  moment  to  break  their  faith.  His  best 
known  escape  took  place  in  South  Uist,  whither  he  had  been  tracked 
very  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  where  he  was  surrounded 
by  upwards  of  2000  men.  Flora  Macdonald,  a  young  lady  visiting 
Qanranald's  family,  succeeded  in  bringing  him  safely  through  this 
difficulty  by  procuring  from  her  stepfather,  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
King's  army,  a  passport  for  herself  and  a  female  servant  In  this 
disguise  she  took  Charles  with  her  into  Skye,  where,  making  his 
secret  known  to  the  wife  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  who  was  in 
the  King's  interest,  she  by  her  means  got  him  put  under  the  charge 
of  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh,  who  brought  him  to  a  place  of  safety. 
We  are  told  that  his  height  and  want  of  grace  in  the  management  of 
his  petticoats,  especially  in  passing  the  watercourses,  very  nearly 
betrayed  him.  Flora  Macdonald  afterwards  married  the  son  of 
Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh.  At  last,  on  the  20th  September,  attended 
hjr  Xochiel  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  fugitives,  he  set  sail 
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for  France  from  Loch-na-Nuagh,  the  very  spot  where  he  had  landed 
fourteen  months  before. 

Thus  terminated  a  most  romantic  piece  of  mUitazy  history, 
astonishing  both  in  the  success  which  the  smaU  body  of  Highlanders 
were  able  to  gain  and  the  rapidity  with  which  their  successes  were 
brought  to  an  end.  Had  Lord  George  Murray  been  a  worse  general, 
and  had  the  Scotch  chie&  had  less  at  heart  the  separation  of  Scotland 
from  England,  the  success  of  the  enterprise  might  have  been  diffixrent. 
At  the  two  critical  periods  of  the  war,  at  Derby  and  after  the  battle 
of  Falkirk,  Charles  was  probably  right  in  disliking  any  retrograde 
movements.  No  doubt,  on  purely  military  grounds,  his  opinion  was 
wrong ;  but  a  body  of  half-trained  enthusiastic  Highlanders  are  nothing 
unless  victorious.  The  marked  change  visible  in  their  retreat  both 
from  Derby  and  from  Stirling,  on  both  of  which  occasions  great 
disorder  and  want  of  discipline  arose,  shows  that  the  moral  side  of 
the  movement  was  not  sufficiently  considered  by  the  generals.  On 
the  other  hand,  Lord  George  Murray  showed  great  skill  in  hood- 
winking and  passing  the  armies  both  of  Wade  and  Cumberland,  and 
much  good  judgment  in  refusing  to  introduce  regular  drill  or  arms 
among  the  Highland  regiments.  The  Lords  Balmenno  and  Kilmar- 
nock were  beheaded  for  their  share  in  the  conspiracy,  and  Lord  Lovat, 
wily  though  he  had  been,  was  convicted  on  the  evidence  of  the 
Prince's  Secretary  of  State,  Mnrray  of  Broughton,  who  turned  Bang's 
evidence,  and  executed.  Many  stringent  measures  against  the 
Highlanders  were  at  once  passed,  such  as  the  Disarming  Act,  the  Act 
to  forbid  the  wearing  of  the  Highland  dress,  and  more  important,  an 
Act  for  the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions,  by  which  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  was  destroyed,  and  regular  txibunals 
under  responsible  judges  established. 

At   the    very  time   that   the    Highlanders   were   still   in   the 
country  England  had  passed  through  a  ministerial  crisis.  ^^^^^^^^ 
The  Pelhams  had  found  themselves  thwarted  and  in  oiiu. 
danger  of  being  supplanted  by  Granville  (Carteret);       '^    ' 
for  although  they  had  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  the  minis- 
try, he  was  still  the  King's  favourite — a  position  which  he  had 
earned  by  constantly  seconding  the  royal  wishes  with  regard  to 
foreign  politics.    The  chief  opponents  of  these  views  were  Pitt  and 
Chesterfield,   and   the   Pelhams  now    determined    upon   bringing 
matters  to  a  crisis  by  demanding  the  admission  of  Pitt  into  the 
ministry.    The  Eling,  influenced  by  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Bn^lsi^ 
refused  to  admit  him,  and  the  Pelhams,  theil  M^ixdlAi^l^AXOSi^gxs^ 
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(Bttnliqpe),  and  thflir  whole  party  iMigned.  The  King  at  once  in- 
rtnioted  Lord  Gxanyflle  to  Ibnn  a  new  Qoveznment  He  undertook 
the  task,  but  thxee  days  snffieed  to  show  that  the  King's  &yoar  was 
no  mateh  for  the  Ptoliamentaay  influence  of  the  great  Whig  party,  of 
whiehNeweastlewastheacknowledgedleader.  Mneh against hiBTpdU, 
the  King  had  to  recelTe  hack  his  dd  nunistiy  upon  any  texms  they 
chose  to  propose,  and  Pitt  became  first  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland,  and 
dioiitly  afterwards  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  In  this  position  he  was 
enabled  much  to  increase  his  populazity,  by  rejecting  the  vast  profits 
which  it  had  been  the  habit  hitherto  for  the  Paymaster  to  make.  That 
officer  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  laige  percentage  upon  all 
fonign  subsidies,  and  of  using  as  his  own  the  interest  accming  ficom 
the  large  balance  of  public  mon^  he  had  constantly  in  hand.  These 
profits  Pitt  rqected,  and  at  once  established  a  reputation  for  dis- 
interestedness. 
The  insurrection  in  Scotland  had  had  consideiable  effect  upon  the 
)«riht  continental  war.  The  campaign  in  Flandezs^  where 
^^  the  Austrians  had  been  deprived  of  English  succour, 
w*  had  been  very  unfavourable,  and  after  the  battle  of 

Bauconz,  the  French,  under  Marshal  Saze,  had  mastered  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  But,  deprived  of  their  Bavarian 
allies  by  the  Treaty  of  Fuessen,  of  the  Prussians  by  the  Treaty  of 
Dresden,  and  all  hearty  support  £rom  Spldn  by  the  death  of  Philip  Y., 
they  b^jan  to  think  of  peace,  and  negotiationB  were  opened  at  Breda. 
Lord  Harrington,  having  fedlen  under  the  King's  displeasure  for  his 
conduct  in  the  ministerial  crisis,  had  resigned,  and  Chesterfield  was 
called  from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  to  become  Secretary  of 
State.  He  at  once  began]to  use  his  influence,  which  was  very  great,  both 
from  his  social  gifts  and  from  his  eloquence,  in  fEivour  of  peace,  so  that 
there  seemed  some  hopes  of  a  cessation  of  the  war.  It  was  pursued 
however  without  check  during  the  whole  of  the  next  year.  In  Hol- 
land the  appearance  of  20,000  French  within  the  frontier  roused  the 
national  spirit,  and  the  people,  di^guBted  with  the  dilatory  conduct  of 
their  republican  chiefs,  rose  in  revolution ;  they  again  looked  for 
safety  to  the  house  of  Nassau,  and  the  yoimg  Prince  of  Orange,  a  son- 
in-law  of  €(eorge  II.,  was  made  hereditary  Stadtholder.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  he  took  command  of  the  army 
in  Flanders,  but  was  defeated  with  much  loss  to  the  English  at  the 
battle  of  Laufeldt  The  great  fortress  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  was  taken, 
and  at  length  Maestricht,  on  the  safety  of  which  Holland  depended, 
itaeli  besieged.    To  balance  these  disasters,  the  course  of  tho 
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war  in  Italy  had  been  constantly  disastrouB  to  Fiance.  The  Atutrians, 
freed  from  the  pressure  of  Frederick  on  the  north,  were  able  to  act  with 
vigour.  They  were  so  snccessfol  that  Genoa  was  taken,  and  Provence 
itself  invaded ;  and  though  in  the  following  year  the  Austrians  were 
driven  from  France  and  Qenoa  regained,  the  war  in  that  direction  closed 
with  a  complete  victory  over  the  French  at  Exiles,  and  the  French 
troops  withdrew  to  their  own  country,  not  to  appear  in  Italy  again 
till  the  renewed  vigour  of  the  Revolution  plung^  them  afresh  into  a 
career  of  conquest.  Meanwhile,  however,  in  spite  of  these  disasters 
upon  land,  England  had  been  steadily  gaining  its  real  object.  Hol- 
land, whose  political  importance  had  almost  disappeared,  and  which 
had  become  a  faithful  follower  of  England,  was  still  more  closely 
joined  to  that  country  by  its  late  revolution.  Upon  the  sea  disaster 
everywhere  met  the  French.  Their  colonial  empire  was  attacked.  Cape 
Breton  Island  was  captured,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Canada  thus 
laid  open  to  the  English.  Their  navy  gradually  dwindled  away,  till  it 
was  represented  by  three  or  four  ships  only.  They  were  wearied  of  the 
war,  and  alarmed  at  the  immense  addition  to  their  debt  The  Dutch 
were  disappointed  at  the  want  of  success  which  had  attended  their 
revolution ;  and  the  English  were  satisfied  with  the  destruction  of  the 
French  marine.  All  parties  were  thus  at  length  ready  to  listen  to  a 
reasonable  peace. 

It  was  therefore  determined,  to  hold  a  congress  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  Moreover,  the  Pelhams  had  now  resumed  in  some  degree  the 
pacific  policy  of  Walpole,  and  the  apparent  certainty  of  the  fall  of 
Maestricht  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  On  the  30th  of  April  the 
preliminaries  were  signed  between  France,  England  and  Holland, 
without  waiting  for  the  agreement  of  Austria  and  Spain.  -,,^1^  ^ 
The  terms  of  those  preliminaries  befitted  the  causeless  Aiz-iA^shavdi*. 
war  which  they  terminated.  The  chief  condition  was  **^  "**" 
the  complete  mutual  restoration  of  all  conquests,  and  the  return  of  each 
party  to  its  position  before  the  war.  There  were,  however,  some  slight 
changes ;  Parma  was  to  be  given  to  the  Infant  Don  Philip ;  the  cessions 
of  Austria  to  both  Prussia  and  Sardinia  were  to  be  secured,  and  Spain 
was  to  restore  the  Assiento  Treaty  and  the  right  of  a  periodical  vessel 
in  the  South  Seas  to  the  EngHsh,  while  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk 
towards  the  sea  were  to  be  destroyed ;  in  exchange  for  its  losses  Austria 
received  the  complete  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  Emperor.  The  restoration  of  conquests 
touched  even  India,  where  the  conquest  of  Madras  and 
the  resistance  of  Pondicherry  to  the  Engliah  amui  \iadL  ^^' 
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laiaed  in  the  minds  of  the  French  well-grounded  hopes  of  founding  a 
colonial  empire.  Taking  the  war  as  a  whole  its  results  were  these : 
Holland  had  disappeared  &om  the  rank  of  great  nations;  it  was 
evident  that  it  could  not  defend  itself  against  France.  Austria, 
though  it  had  lost  Silesia,  had  learnt  the  strength  to  be  derived  from 
the  military  resources  of  its  eastern  provinces.  Prussia  had  proved 
itself  a  predominant  power  in  Europe.  England  had  secured  its 
maritime  supremacy.  France  had  exhibited  its  growing  weakness, 
had  lost  its  best  opportunity  of  re-estabUshing  itself  upon  the  sea, 
and  under  a  show  of  magnanimous  generosity  had  made  plain  to  the 
world  its  total  absence  of  good  government,  of  good  administration,  or 
good  diplomacy. 

The  period  of  the  premiership  of  Henry  Pelham  is  marked  by 
the  absence  of  parliamentary  contest  Taught  by  the  stormy  close 
^^^  of  Walpole*s  career,  he  so  far  deviated  from  his  master's 

precepts,  that,  instead  of  wishing  to  stand  alone  in  his 
government,  his  chief  object  was  to  conciliate  all  parties, 
and  the  broad  ministry  over  which  he  presided  included  nearly  all 
the  men  of  striking  talent  in  Parliament.  There  was  no  opposition 
worth  mentioning,  except  a  little  clique  who  gathered  round  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  at  whose  head  was  Doddington.  It  was  not 
till  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham  in  1754  that  the  strife  of  parties  again 
began. 

Meanwhile  the  system  of  subsidies  to  foreign  powers  was  quietly 
^^^^^,        carried  on,  even  Pitt  ceasing  to  raise  his  voice  against 
mMMorM.  them.    The  lull  of  party  strife,  and  the  strength  of  his 

""**  position,  enabled  the  minister,  who  was  a  good  financier, 

to  alleviate  what  was  then  considered  a  very  threatening  danger  to 
the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  demonstrate  the  firm  and 
constant  increase  of  the  national  wealth.  He  determined  to  introduce 
a  measure  (1750)  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  which  was  at  that 
time  about  £78,000,000,  paying  an  interest  of  ^63,000,000  a  year.  This 
sum  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  very  formidable.  But  Pelham, 
rightly  thinking  that  the  country  could  well  bear  the  amount  of  debt, 
directed  his  attention  not  to  diminishing  the  capital  but  to  lowering  the 
rate  of  interest.  This  plan  had  indeed  been  carried  out  constantly  since 
the  time  of  William  III.,  and  as  the  operation  had  been  always  success- 
ful, it  marks  the  increased  confidence  of  the  nation  in  the  Government, 
and  the  increased  wealth  of  the  nation,  since  money  could  be  procured 
at  gradually  cheapening  rates.  Under  WiUiam  III.  eight  per  cent, 
had  been  given :  under  Queen  Anne  the  interest  had  been  reduced 
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to  flix  :  under  Gkorge  I.  to  five  and  to  four ;  Pelhun  now  proposed 
to  reduce  it  to  three  per  cent.  In  spite  of  some  natural  opposition 
the  Bill  was  carried.  Those  who  were  unwilling  to  receiye  the 
reduced  interest,  and  there  were  few  such,  received  their  capital  from 
money  borrowed  at  three  per  cent.  The  rest  accepted  the  terms, 
which  were  three  and  a  half,  for  the  next  eight  years,  and  three  per 
cent,  after  1758.  The  annual  saving  was  more  than  half  a  million, 
and  Smollett  says  that  Europe  saw  with  wonder  England  reducing 
the  national  obligations  immediately  after  a  war  which  had  almost 
rained  Europe.  Th^ee  millions  was  indeed  a  considerable  charge 
upon  a  revenue  amounting  to  about  j^,523,540.  This  was  derived 
from  four  principal  sources ; — more  than  £3,800,000  from  Excise 
and  Malt  Tax,  jgl,900,000  and  over  from  the  customs ;  £1,637,608 
from  the  Land  Tax,  .and  the  rest  from  the  stamp  duties  and  other 
small  sources.  The  late  war  had  cost  the  nation  upwards  of 
£30,000,000,  and  many  financiers,  not  foreseeing  the  enormous  devel- 
opment of  the  nationid  resources  which  the  next  half  century  would 
produce,  took  a  gloomy  view  of  the  financial  position  of  England. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ease  with  which  Pelham  completed  the 
reductionof  the  interest  proved  that  there  was  considerable  wealth 
in  the  country. 

Indeed,  although  the  great  industrial  period  had  notyetquite  airived^ 
both  commerce  and  manufactures  were  making  consider-  j^rMM  «l 
able  strides,  and  that  wealth  was  accumulating  which 
was  to  find  its  employment  in  the  next  decade.  Several 
branches  of  foreign  trade  had  been  relieved  from  restrictions — ^whale 
and  herring  fisheries,  the  African  trade  and  the  silk  trade  had  all 
been  relieved,  while  manufactures  had  been  steadily  increasing.  As 
early  as  1715  silk  spinning  had  been  introduced  at  Derby ;  and  the 
woollen  manufactures,  which,  trith  the  silk,  were  heavily  protected, 
were  of  great  and  increasing  importance.  The  use  of  cotton,  which 
was  to  change  the  whole  fsuse  of  Lancashire,  was  regarded  most 
unwisely  as  injurious,  and  but  little  use  was  made  of  it  except  for 
mixing  with  silk  and  wool,  and  in  a  smAl  degree  for  exportation. 
Protection  of  silk  and  wool  even  went  so  far  that  penalties  were 
laid  on  the  wearing  and  selling  of  calico  goods.  Both  in  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield  metal  works  were  largely  established,  and  silver  plated 
upon  other  metals,  which  was  introduced  at  Sheffield  in  1742,  was 
soon  widely  used  under  the  title  of  Sheffield  plate.  Improvements, 
too,  had  also  been  ma^e  in  the  stocking-frame,  and,  in  1738^ 
Kaye  had,  invented  his  shuttle,  which  double  ib^  Qi&fira:GX  «' 

00«.  MOV. 
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whieh  could  be  done.  But  while  cotton  was  as  yet  scarcely  thought 
oi^  and  improvements  in  the  old  manufactures  were  only  introduced 
\iff  degrees,  the  second  great  source  of  English  wealth  was  discovered 
and  set  to  work.  The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
very  large,  but  keen  observers  complained  that,  while  there  was  plenty 
iix  our  own  supply  and  for  exportation,  we  still  imported  largely  &om 
America,  where  it  could  be  worked  cheaper.  This  was  because  it 
had  been  thought  necessary  that  iron  should  be  smelted  with  charcoal, 
and  as  carriage  was  as  yet  wholly  by  land  and  expensive,  it  was  only 
when  iron  occurred  in  woody  districts,  such  as  Surrey  and  Sussex,  that 
it  oould  be  woriced  with  advantage.  The  occurrence  of  the  termination 
ILomiMir  in  the  name  of  several  villages  in  Surrey  marks  this  old 
state  of  things.  The  railings  round  St  Paul's  Cathedral  were  regarded 
aa  the  great  achievement  of  the  southern  ironworks.  In  1740  means 
were  discovered  of  working  iron  with  pit-coal,  which  at  once  opened 
an  almost  unbounded  sphere  for  industry.  The  discovery  is  attributed 
to  Dr.  John  Roebuck  of  Birmingham,  who,  in  the  year  1750,  estab- 
lished the  great  Carron  ironworks  in  Stirlingshire.  It  is  curious 
that  a  similar  plan  should  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  bubbles  of 
the  South  Sea  year.  Agriculture  was  still  in  a  backward  condition, 
especially  with  regard  to  implements.  The  plough  was  still  a  rude 
machine,  chiefly  of  wood.  Turnips  were  still  crushed  with  the  beetle. 
Cultivators,  and  other  means  of  assisting  or  saving  the  trouble  of 
ploughing,  were  unknown.  But  in  the  east  of  England,  at  all  events, 
the  value  of  frequent  manuring  was  understood ; — turnips  and  other 
root-crops  had  taken  the  place  of  fallow,  and  a  limited  rotation  of 
crops  was  in  vogue.  The  use  of  the  drill,  although  invented  in  1732, 
was  little  known.  All  these  improvements  were  however  gradually 
getting  introduced,  as  the  waste  lands  or  great  common  fields  were 
by  degrees  enclosed.  Suffolk,  where  this  had  been  early  done,  was 
at  the  head  of  agricultural  improvement. 

During  the  period  of  parliamentary  quiet  which  preceded  Pelham's 
death,  two  or  three  measures  of  permanent  interest  were  passed. 

BtitemortiM  -^^  ^^^  ^^  reform  of  the  Calendar  was  proposed  and 
OMUndv.  carried  triumphantly  through  Parliament,  chiefly  by 

*'■*•  the  exertions  of  Chesterfield,  Lord  Macclesfield,  and 

Bradley  the  astronomer.  The  Julian  Calendar,  in  which  the  length 
of  year  was  slightly  miscalculated,  had  been  reformed  by  Pope 
Qregory  XIII.  in  1582,  and  this  reform  had  been  gradually  adopted 
in  all  countries  in  Europe  except  England,  Russia,  and  Sweden. 
"^gland  is  said  to  have  rejected  it  from  hatred  of  the  Papacy.    The 
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effeet  was,  tiiat  while  the  year  in  eveiy  other  eonntry  began  upon  the 
Ist  of  January,  in  England  it  began  on  the  25th  of  March ;  while, 
as  compared  with  other  countries,  there  was  a  difference  of  eleven 
days  in  computing  the  days  of  the  month.  The  change  proposed 
was,  that  the  year  1752  should  begin  upon  the  Ist  of  January,  and 
that  eleven  days  should  be  suppressed  between  the  2nd  and  14th  of 
September,  so  that  the  third  of  that  month  shotdd  be  called  the  14th, 
and  that  henceforward  such  changes  should  be  introduced  as  would 
make  the  solar  and  legal  year  coincident.  The  chief  practical  diffi- 
oulty  was  in  the  matter  of  payments.  It  was  settled  that  theee  should 
not  be  put  forward.  It  is  thus  that  the  5th  of  April,  the  6th  of 
July,  the  10th  of  October,  and  the  5th  of  January,  still  remain  the 
days  on  which  the  dividends  of  the  pubUo  fonds  are  paid.  This 
change  met  with  a  good  deal  of  ignorant  opposition.  The  common 
Opposition  election  cry  was,  "  Give  us  back  our  eleven  days.'' 

In  1753  a  Marriage  Act,  usually  known  as  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act, 
was  brought  in,  to  decrease  the  number  of  the  formal  LardBw«- 
aets  which  constituted  a  pre-engagement,  in  which  a  man  SJ^^L^^ 
might  be  entangled  by  carelessness  and  against  his  own  ms. 
will,  and,  secondly,  to  check  very  rapid  marriages.    At  this  time  the 
£Eicilities  given  to  marriage  enabled  heirs  and  heiresses  to  marry  without 
consent  .of  their  natural  guardians — a  practice  still  farther  supported 
by  a  quantity  of  broken  and  disreputable  paiaons  who  hung  about 
the  Fleet  Prison,  and  were  known  as  Fleet  Parsons,  whose  per- 
formance of  the  ceremony  was  binding,  and  who  could  of  course  always 
be  procured  for  money.    By  the  new  Act  marriages  must  be  per- 
formed in  the  parish  church,  after  publication  of  banns,  or  by  special 
licenses  granted  by  the  Archbishop,  and  on  payment  of  a  heavy  sum. 
Any  clergyman  solenmizing  a  marriage  in  contravention  of  these 
restrictions  is  liable  to  seven  years'  transportation.    A  Bill  for  the 
naturalization  of  Jews,  although  carried,  had  to  be  repealed  before  the 
popular  uproar.    The  Bishops,  who  had  supported  the  measure,  drew 
upon  themselves  the  larger  share  of  the  popular  indignation.    They 
were  indeed  at  this  time  unusually  liberalin  their  views,  omii,  «f 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  Queen  Caroline,  in  *^«wa. 
whose  hands  the  appointments  had  chiefly  been,  had  carefully  selected 
men  of  good  repute  and  of  liberal  tendencies ;  in  opposition  to  the 
general  feeling  of  the  clergy,  she  confined  her  appointments  almost 
exclusively  to  Whigs.    It  is  possible  that  this  conduct,  however 
praisewortiiy  in  itself,  may  have  tended  to  inereaaa  tb!b  ^gs&sstB^ 
lazitv  among  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  which  "koA  «SkxeAdcf  >m^5Ss^^a 
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be  visible  before  the  death  of  Bishop  Bomet  Since  that  time  a 
raiiety  of  causes  had  combined  to  increase  it.  Thus,  the  separation 
of  the  Church  from  the  State  in  their  political  views,  the  Church 
being  chiefly  Jacobite  while  the  State  was  Whig ;  a  similar  division 
between  the  Bishqpe  and  their  clergy,  and  between  the  Universities, 
and  the  Government,  and  the  Bishops,  all  tended,  by  loosening  the 
bonds  of  authority,  to  the  decay  of  the  Churclu  The  fedling  away 
of  the  Dissenters,  and  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  had 
also  removed  all  competition ;  and  while  thus  unnerved,  the  Church 
bad  been  called  upon  to  answer  the  requirements  of  an  increasing 
population  and  of  growing  towns.  It  had,  moreover,  to  combat  the 
very  general  growth  of  that  scepticism  which  was  so  rife  in  France, 
and  which  was  one  of  the  remarkable  symptoms  of  the  coming 
revolution. 

It  was  this  state  of  public  morality  which  induced  the  Wesleys  to 
BiM  of  hm  begin  their  effort  at  a  revival  of  religion,  and  to  establish 
w«d«juii  and  oiganize  the  great  body  of  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
iTSo.  They  began  their  career  at  Oxford,  where  they  collected 

a  small  band  of  followers,  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
heartfelt  religion.  The  most  prominent  among  them  was  Whitfield, 
who,  after  a  youth  passed  in  the  humble  avocations  of  a  waiter  in  the 
''Bell  Inn  "  at  Qloucester,  was  now  struggling  to  educate  himself  for 
the  Church  as  a  servitor  at  Pembroke  College.  In  his  zeal  for  religion^ 
Wesley  went  as  a  missionary  to  Qeorgia.  He  met  with  no  great 
success  there  ;  but  on  his  return,  in  1738,  he  found  that  his  society 
had  grown,  and  had  reached  even  London.  Whitfield  had  been 
ordained,  and  had  become  renowned  for  his  eloquence.  He  it  was  who, 
while  working  at  first  among  the  colliers  at  Kingswood  near  Bristol, 
introduced  that  field  preaching  which  became  the  main  instrument 
in  the  spread  of  Methodism.  It  was  some  time  before  Wesley  could 
bring  himself  to  adopt  this  custom ;  but  it  afterwards  became  his 
constant  practice.  A  separation  soon  occurred  between  Whitfield,  who 
was  extreme  in  his  views,  and  Wesley,  who  had  separated  himself 
from  the  Moravians,  with  whom  he  had  at  first  worked,  but  who  in 
England  at  least  were  guilty  of  many  extravagances.  The  withdrawal 
of  Whitfield  made  Wesley  undisputed  chief  of  the  new  sect,  and  to 
him  was  left  its  organization.  His  agents  were  for  the  most  part 
energetic,  half-educated  laymen,  who  sdl  looked  to  Wesley  as  their 
absolute  chief.  His  object  was  not  to  separate  from  the  Church, 
he  himself  said,  "  Our  service  is  not  such  as  supersedes  the  Church 
'iTice ;  we  never  designed  it  should;"  and  only  a  very  little  while 
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before  his  death,  he  said^ ''  I  declare  once  more  that  I  live  and  die  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England^  and  that  none  who  regard  my 
judgment  or  advice  will  ever  separate  from  it."  What  he  tried  ^ 
do  was  to  bring  religion  within  the  reach  of  those  who,  either  by 
character  or  by  the  line  of  life  they  pursued,  were  unlikely  to  be 
reached  by  the  ordinary  apparatus  of  the  Church,  and  to  excite 
among  his  hearers  a  more  true  and  enthusiastic  reJigion  than  the 
formalism  at  that  time  prevalent.  His  society  was  to  be  not  the 
enemy,  but  the  handmaid  of  the  Church.  Its  organization  was  strict 
and  admirable.  The  preachers  moved  on  in  constant  succession  from 
district  to  district,  so  that  neither  preacher  nor  hearer  should  grow 
weary  of  monotonous  work.  A  conference,  consisting  of  preachers 
whom  he  selected,  was  held  every  year.  The  Methodists  were  divided 
into  classes,  with  a  leader  to  each  class,  and  a  weekly  class-meeting 
was  held.  Love-feasts  were  also  established,  and  any  grave  sin  was 
visited  by  exclusion  from  the  society.  The  effect  of  this  earnest 
and  well-arranged  effort  at  reform  was  very  great ;  not  only  on  the 
Methodists  themselves,  who  were  principally  among  the  poorer  classes, 
especially  miners  and  people  out  of  reach  of  ordinary  Church  influ- 
ences, and  who  at  lus  death  in  Englaiid  and  America  numbered 
nearly  110,000,  but  also  on  the  Church,  by  exciting  that  warmth  and 
emulation  which  we  have  seen  was  at  the  time  so  much  wanted. 
Although  its  influence  was  thus  great  and  excellent,  it  must  not  be 
concealed  that,  as  was  natural,  enthusiasm  produced  some  eccentri- 
cities which  will  explain  a  good  deal  of  the  opposition  which  Wesley 
undoubtedly  met  with  among  the  higher  classes  and  among  careless 
Churchmen. 

As  in  wealth  and  religion,  so  in  its  political  tendencies,  this  period 
was  one  of  growth  and  of  preparation  for  the  more  ntnatiMM- 
important  half  century  which  was  to  follow.    In  that  ^StnoiSS^ 
period  was  to  begin  the  second  phase  of  the  political  to  rmniaiiit, 
change  introduced  at  the  Revolution  : — ^the  gradual  assertion  by  the 
nation  of  their  right  to  proper  representation  in  Parliament.    There 
were  signs  that  the  people  at  large  were  already  growing  weary  of 
the  influence  of  a  few  great  nobles,  of  the  squabbles  of  aristocratic 
parties  for  their  own  personal  aggrandizement,  and  of  the  secresy  in 
which  the  conduct  of  their  nominal  representatives  was  veiled.    It  is 
thus  that  the  Opposition  could  generally  rouse  an  almost  irresistible 
expression  of  feeling  by  appealing  from  the  overwhelming  minority 
of  Parliament  to  the  passions  of  the  nation.    It  waa  \»\ff]A  V2)[i^  *^^^(X^ 
regarded  as  a  disinterested  and  patriotic  man,  mtlbouX  vd;:;}  ol  ^* 
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UBual  sources  of  influence,  became  the  most  popular  and  powerful 
statesman  in  the  countiy ;  and  thus  when,  in  1752,  Mr.  Murray 
chaiged  with  interrupting  the  hig^  bailiff  at  a  Westminster  election, 
refused  to  kneel  to  the  House,  and  was  consequently  imprisoned 
during  the  session,  he  was  led  in  triumphal  procession  by  the  sheriffs 
of  London  and  Middlesex.  Indeed,  the  privileges  claimed  for  the 
members  of  the  House  might  alone  have  suflced  to  excite  opposition. 
W^  hear  that  the  very  rabbits,  fish,  and  footmen  of  the  members  were 
taken  under  the  august  protection  of  the  House. 

The  term  of  the  existing  Parliament  was  just  over,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  same  quiet  course  would  be  pursued  in  the  following  one, 
when  all  such  ideas  were  overthrown  by  the  unexpected  death  of 
Henry  Pelham.  His  death  broke  the  tie  which  connected  so  many 
Nitea'idMtk  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  varying  opinions,  and  it  became  evident 
g]j»y»_^  that  parliamentary  and  party  struggles  would  again 
VMNMtta.  occur.  The  King  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Now  I 
^'•^  shall  have  no  more  peace."    Upon  the  Duke  of  New- 

castle fell  the  task  of  attempting  to  continue  the  existing  Government. 
He  himself  took  his  brother's  place  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  ;  he 
appointed  Henry  Legge  as  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  it 
Mras  not  easy  to  supply  Felham's  place  as  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  choice  seemed  to  lie  between  Henry  Fox,  who  was 
Secretary  at  War,  a  friend  and  prot^  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
Pitt,  who  was  Paymaster,  and  Murray,  who  was  Attorney-General. 
Pitt,  personally  disagreeable  to  the  King,  and  moreover  at  this  time 
in  iU  health,  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  Murray's  ambition  was  con- 
fined to  the  law  ;  the  Duke  therefore  applied  to  Fox.  But  they 
quarrelled  about  the  arrangement  of  patronage,  of  which  Newcastle 
was  very  jealous ;  and  ultimately  Sir  Thomas  Bobinson,  a  man  of  no 
mark,  was  made  Secretary,  and  given  the  management  of  the  House. 
Pitt  and  Fox  combined  to  render  his  position  ridiculous  and  miser- 
able. *^  The  Duke  might  as  well  send  his  jackboot  to  lead  us,"  said 
Pitt  to  Fox.  Before  the  new  Parliament  had  been  assembled  a 
month  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  terms  with  Fox,  who  was 
given  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  although  remaining  in  his  subordinate 
place.  This  caused  a  permanent  estrangement  between  the  two 
statesmen.    With  Fox's  assistance  Newcastle  got  through  the  year. 

But  Newcastle  was  not  the  man  to  uphold  a  ministry  during  a 
ApprMtehiag       ^^®  °^  ®^^^  difliculty  as  was  evidently  approach!  nj]j. 
Everything  pointed  to  a  speedy  renewal  of  war.    At  the 
Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  limits  of  our  American 
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colonies  had  been  left  undefined;  while  in  India,  where  Dupleix  and 
Labonrdonnais  had  inflicted  heavy  blowB  on  the  English  during  the 
war,  although  the  nations  were  at  peace,  the  French  and  EngUsh 
contrived  to  continue  their  rivalry  by  allying  themselves  with  native 
princes,  and  Clive  had  already  rendered  his  name  famous  by 
the  defence  of  Arcot  and  the  restoratipn  of  English  power  in  the 
Camatic.^  Thus  there  were  dangers  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West.  In  America  the  main  object  of  the  French  was 
to  secure  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  to  connect  by 
this  channel  their  Canadian  colonies  with  those  upon  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  thus  to  confine  the  English  to  the  strip  of  country 
between  the  Alleghany  mountains  and  the  sea.  The  English  would 
thus  be  constantly  threatened  on  all  sides,  cut  off  from  direct  inter- 
course with  the  Indians,  and  from  all  hope  of  any  extension  of  their 
settlements  towards  the  west.  The  French  began  their  encroachments 
by  erecting  forts  on  the  Ohio  river,  which  were  to  secure  the  connec* 
tion  between  the  Mississippi  valley  and  Canada.  A  colonial  war,  in 
which  the  name  of  Washington  first  becomes  prominent,  arose  from 
these  encroachments.  And  this  local  warfare  continued,  till  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  take  the  matter  up.  A  force  under 
General  Braddock  was  therefore  despatched  against  Fort  Duquesne 
on  the  Ohio ;  but  his  careless  stupidity  led  him  into  an  ambush, 
where  he  himself  and  a  great  number  of  his  troops  were  killed. 

In  spite  of  these  hostilities,  and  although  the  existence  of  unsettled 
questions  had  caused  a  very  tmeasy  feeling  between  Hew«MitotriM 
them,  France  and  England  were  as  yet  nominally  at  JJ^J^J^** 
peace.  And  Newcastle,  wholly  unfit  to  conduct  a  great  MiMiM. 
war,  and  eager  to  temporize  as  long  as  possible,  seems  to  have  tried 
to  confine  the  war  to  matters  affecting  the  pro^rity  of  the 
American  colonies.  Thus  Admiral  Boscawen  was  sent  out  with 
orders  to  watch  the  French  fleet,  and  attack  it  if  it  appeared 
bound  for  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  consequence  was  an 
engagement,  in  which  the  French  lost  two  ships.  The  rest  of  the  fleet, 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  English  people,  reached  its  destination. 
So  again,  Hawke's  fleet  in  the  Channel  received  strange  and  contra«> 
dictory  orders.  One  party  in  the  Council  wished  to  act  openly  and 
declare  war.  Newcastle  suggested  that  no  orders  should  be  given 
to  Hawke,  but  that  he  should  be  sent  out  to  cmise,  and  that  he 
should  be  ordered  not  to  attack  the  French  fleet  unless  he  thought  it 
worth  while.    Finally,  instructions  were  given  him  to  attads.  Usl^  ^\ 

1  For  the  conaocntive  history  of  India,  wt  p.  W\^ 
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bitUa  ahipBy  bat  notliiiig  amallar,  and  to  gpaie  tuding  vaneh.  He 
had  not  becoi  gone  a  week  when  oiden  xeaohed  him  to  destroy  every- 
tliing  large  and  imall  between  Cape  Oitegal  and  Cape  Clear.  The 
oonaeqaenoe  was  a  large  captoie  c^  piues,  and  a  not  unfair  outcry 
firom  Fianoe  and  the  rest  of  Europe  apdnst  the  strange  conduct  ii 
the  KnglJHh  in  sailing  vesselii  without  a  dedhzation  of  war. 
It  was  plain  that  war  could  not  much  longer  be  delayed;  and  the 
King's  thoughts  turned  as  usual  to  his  continental 
dominions.  Although  th^importance  of  the  crisis  was 
universally  felt^  he  was  content  to  leave  England  in  the 
hands  of  a  regency ;  and  as  soon  as  Fftcliament  was  over,  just  before 
Boaoawen  sailedi  he  hurried  to  Hanover.  Next  to  France,  the  object 
of  George^  dread  was  Prussia.  More  than  one  cause  of  quarrel  had 
ariaan  with  that  country.  Frederick  had  refosed  to  assist  in  securing 
tba  election  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  (afterwards  Joseph  IL)  as  King 
of  the  Bomansy  a  project  which  Newcastle  and  Qeorge  had  deeply 
al  heart,  believing  that  it  would  preserve  the  European  balance  and 
stnngthen  Austria  against  the  French.  Deprived  of  Frederick's 
aadstance,  the  plan  came  to  nothing.  In  1753,  again,  a  dispute  had 
arisen  about  some  ships  captured  in  the  late  war,  and  condemned,  as 
Frederick  asserted,  unjustly  by  the  English  Admiralty  courts.  To 
such  an  extent  had  the  irritation  against  Prussia  increased,  that  it 
was  confidently  believed  that  Frederick  intended  to 
assist  the  Pretender  in  another  attack  upon  England, 
iihl  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbance  to  secure  Hanover 

for  himsell  Against  Prussia,  therefore,  Qeorge  began  contracting 
great  subsidiary  treaties  with  the  continental  princes.  The  most 
important  of  these  were  with  Hesse  and  with  the  Czarina  of  Russia. 
A  factory,  says  Horace  Walpole,  was  opened  at  Hermhausen,  where 
every  prince  that  could  muster  and  clothe  a  regiment  might  traffic 
with  it  to  advantage. 

It  became  Newcastle's  duty  to  carry  these  contracts  through 
Parliament.    He  knew  the  opposition  they  were  certain  to  meet 
gM  with,  and  the  necessity  of  finding  some  strong  support 

bf  nn  in  ^e  Lower  House ;  but  his  Cabinet  was  there  repre- 
sented by  no  man  of  mark.  He  had  recourse  to  Pitt,  who  held  the 
office  of  Paymaster,  but  he  positively  refused  to  support  the  subsidies. 
His  colleague  L^;ge  went  further,  and  refused  to  sign  the  warrants 
which  were  to  open  the  Treasury.  Newcastle  had  then  recourse  to 
Fox,  and  succeeded  in  securing  his  services  by  removing  Robinson, 
and  making  Fox  Secretary  of  State.    But  the  introduction  of  the 
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address  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  the  autonm,  when  the 
RnBsian  and  Hessian  subsidies  were  recommended,  was  the  signal 
for  an  open  mutiny  in  the  ministerial  camp.  It  was  attacked  in 
vehement  words  by  Pitt,  who,  in  a  well-known  passage,  likened  the 
new  coalition  to  the  junction  he  had  once  seen  of  the  Bhone  and 
the  Sadne ;  the  one  a  gentle,  feeble,  languid  stream  of  no  depth,  and 
the  other  a  boisterous,  impetuous  torrent  Newcastle  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  discharge  both  Pitt  and  Legge  firom  their  offices. 

Meanwhile  the  courage  of  the  nation  had  sunk  very  low.  There 
was  a  dread  of  an  immediate  French  invasion ;  and  the  (jtovemment 
so  thoroughly  lost  heart  as  to  request  the  Bang  to  garrison  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
England  with  Hanoverian  troops.  This  dread  was  kept  t«rt  wmank, 
alive  by  a  simulated  collection  of  French  troops  in  the  ■''^*'■•• 
north.  But,  under  cover  of  this  threat,  a  fleet  was  being  collected  at 
Toulon,  with  the  real  design  of  capturing  Minorca.  The  ministiy 
were  at  last  roused  to  this  danger,  and  Byng  was  despatched  with 
ten  sail  of  the  line  to  prevent  it.  Three  days  after  he  set  sail  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  with  16,000  men,  slipped  across  into  the  island,  and 
compelled  General  Blakeney,  who  was  somewhat  old  and  infirm, 
to  withdraw  into  the  castle  of  St  Philip,  which  was  at  once  besieged. 
On  the  19th  of  May — ^much  too  late  to  prevent  the  landing  of  fiichelieu 
— ^Byng  arrived  within  view  of  St  Philip,  which  was  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  EngUsL  The  French  Admiral,  La  GkdiBsonnike, 
sailed  out  to  cover  the  siege,  and  Byng,  who  apparently  fSelt  himsell 
unequally  matched — although  West,  his  second  in  command,  behaved 
with  gallantry  and  success— called  a  council  of  war,  and  withdrew. 
Blakeney,  who  had  defended  his  position  with  great  braveiy,  had  to 
surrender. 

The  feulure  of  Byng,  and  the  general  weakness  and  incapacity  of 
the  ministry,  roused  the  temper  of  the  people  to  rage ;  ^^^^^^^ 
and  Newcastle,  trembling  for  himself,  tl^w  all  the  NdipM. 
blame  upon  the  Admired,  hoping  by  this  means  to  '^'^*'** 
satisfy  the  popular  cry.    But  Fox,  his  chief  supporter,  was  in  no 
mood  to  risk  anjrthing  by  fidelity  to  so  weak  a  chiel    He  there- 
fore resigned  the  Seals ;  and  as  Murray  insisted  upon  either  resigning 
or  being  made  Lord  Chief  Justice  (which  office  was  given  him), 
Newcastle,  without  support  in  the  Conmums,  found  himself  obliged 
to  resign  also. 

It  was  hoped  that  Fox  and  Pitt  might  come  in  together,  but  their 
quarrel  was  irreconcilable.  After  some  negotiations,  therefore^  IV^!^ 
Duke  of  Devonshire  was  made  First  Lord  of  tb|  Tteasat^^  «xA  "^fi^^X 
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First  Secretary  of  State  and  leal  Prime  Minister.     The  measaies 

pitt'i  fijanHu  ®^  *^®  ^®^  Government  were  in  strict  accordance  with 
gvvnraMi  the  principles  of  the  party  which  Pitt  represented. 
iTST.  ijij^^  Hessians  were  dismissed^  a  Bill  was  passed  for 

increasing  the  militia,  by  which  32,000  men  were  to  be  called  ont ; 
reinforcements  were  sent  to  America ;  the  enterprising  and  warlike 
character  of  the  Highlanders  was  enlisted  on  the  side  of  order  by  the 
formation  of  Highland  regiments,  a  step  which  did  more  towards 
the  pacification  of  the  country  than  any  measures  of  coercion.  Pitt 
also  did  what  he  could  to  dissociate  himself  from  the  conduct  of 
Newcastle  with  regard  to  Admiral  Byng.  A  court  martial  held 
upon  that  officer  had  been  bound  by  strict  instructions,  and  had  found 
itself  obliged  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  though  without  casting 
any  imputation  on  the  personal  courage  of  the  AdmiraL  On  his 
accession  to  power  Pitt  was  courageous  enough,  although  he  rested  on 
the  popular  favour,  to  do  his  best  to  get  Byng  pardoned,  and  urged 
on  the  Eling  that  the  House  of  Commons  seemed  to  wish  the  sentence 
to  be  mitigated.  The  King  is  said  to  have  answered  in  words  that 
fairly  describe  Pitt's  position, "  Sir,  you  have  taught  me  to  look  for  the 
sense  of  my  subjects  in  another  place  than  the  House  of  Commons." 
The  sentence  was  carried  out,  and  Byng  was  shot  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  'Monarque'  at  Portsmouth  (March  14, 1757).  But  the  new 
ministry  was  of  short  duration.  Pitt  found  himself  unable  to  stand 
up  against  the  dislike  of  the  King,  and  the  want  of  that  Parliamentary 
influence  which  Newcastle's  position  as  head  of  the  Whigs,  and  his 
long  course  of  corruption,  had  gained  him.  He  was  summarily  dis- 
missed. The  Eling  tried  to  get  back  Newcastle  and  his  subservient 
ministry  (whom  he  used  to  speak  of  as  "  Newcastle's  footmen"),  and, 
after  a  period  of  intrigue,  Pitt  had  to  consent  to  a  compromise,  giving 
his  own  talents  and  popularity,  and  accepting  in  exchange  the  great 
Parliamentary  support  of  Newcastle.  To  this  ministry  Fox  was 
persuaded  to  give  his  adhesion,  and  to  accept  the  lucrative  post  of 
Paymaster-GeneraL  Thus  was  formed  that  strong  Government  so 
gloriously  knowTi  as  Pitt's  ministry. 

While  these  ministerial  changes  had  been  going  on  in  England, 
our  dispute  with  France  as  to  the  limits  of  our  American  colonics 

had  become  blended  with  a  quarrel  of  quite  a  different 
ofiurta  origin,  which  was  to  plunge  Europe  into  a  general 

war  for  several  years.  As  early  as  1 745,  before  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Treaty  of  Dresden,  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  Dresden 
had  entered  into  some  sort  of  arrangement  for  curtailing  what  they 
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garded  as  the  undiie  pre-eminence  of  ProBBia.  After  that  treaty 
e  Emprees  Qaeen  aeems  to  have  been  still  more  anxious  for  some 
Hilar  plan^  and  almost  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the 
w  of  Succession,  had  entered  into  relations  with  the  Czarina 
lisabeth  of  Russia ;  a  treaty  had  been  agreed  to,  to  which  there 
ece  added  secsret  clauses,  providing  that  any  movement  on  the 
lit  of  Prussia  against  either  Russia,  Austria,  or  Poland,  should  be 
dd  wholly  to  invalidate  the  Treaty  of  Dresden ;  and  in  the  result 
a  success  of  their  arms,  it  was  arranged  that  Prussia  should  be 
vided  between  the  three  countries.  These  arrangements  are  some- 
nes  spoken  of  as  the  Treaties  of  Warsaw  and  of  St.  Petersburg.  To 
is  treaty  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  also  King  of  Poland,  was  a 
aiy,  though  without  signing.  In  17C4,  magazines  and  armies  were 
!ep(Effed  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia ;  the  Saxon  army  was  collected  at 
ima ;  and  finaUy,  in  1756,  adroit  flattery  addressed  i«rop«vrtptm 
I  Madame  de  Pampadour,  the  reigning  mistress  at  the  '^  w- 
ranch  Court,  induced  France  to  join  in  the  alliance.  Louis  and 
8  ministry,  ignoring  the  really  vital  question  which  was  then  at 
ne  with  England,  reversed  the  traditional  policy  of  France,  rejected 
)  proffered  alliance  with  Prussia,  and  threw  the  country  headlong 
0  a  European  war,  in  close  alliance  with  its  old  enemy  the 
itzian  House. 

a  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  European  policy  it  was  England, 

France,  who  should  have  appeared  as  the  ally  of  Austria.    But 

Idness  had  been  gradually  springing  up  between  the  Courts. 

Barrier  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  wldch  the  Austrian  Netherlands 

debarred  from  the  Indian  trade,  was  a  constant 

of  uneasiness.    The  part  which  England  had 

in  mediating  the  Treaties  of  Breslau  and  Dresden, 

ceded  Silesia  to  Prussia,  had  been  mistaken  by  the  Austrian 

;  although  in  fact  both  wise  and  friendly,  it  had  excited  deep 

jure.    Thus,  when  an  alliance  was  mentioned,  the  terms 

)d  by  Austria  were  so  high  that  the  EngHsh  Government  had 

:e  but  to  refuse  them.    Under  these  circumstances,  as  Hanover 

ot  be  left  exposed  wholly  without  friends,  England  turned 

Dposite  party  and  allied  itself  with  Prussia. 

rick  had  already  entered  upon  the  war.    The  appearance  of 

treparations  had  aroused  his  suspicions.    He  demanded  a 

iwer  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Empress  Queen,  and  on 

an  evasive  reply,  he  determined  upon  striking 

blow,  althoui^h  he  ksxeyr  that  his  nation  uumr 
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bend  bul  5/XX)^000y  while  the  nnniher  of  the  alliei  could  not  be 
eetinuited  at  kes  then  90y000|000.  He  peaied  npidlj  throng^ 
Sezonyy  blockaded  the  Saxon  anny  in  Pima,  and,  collecting  all  his 
finoeiy  defeated  the  Anettians  under  Manihal  Bnnin  at  Lowoeiti 
(Oct  I9  1766).  After  this  yk^mj  he  rendered  the  relief  of  the 
Saxons  impowiible^  and  the  whde  azmj  sonendered  at  Pima. 
Fredeiiok  oconpied  Dresden,  and  there  found  and  published  copies 
of  the  secret  treaties,  which  fully  justified  his  conduct  The  French 
had  made  a  felse  step  in  pbinging  into  the  continental  wax:  They 
were  already  snooesBful  in  the  Meditenanean ;  already  the  oreiv 
beazing  conduct  of  the  Knglish,  in  laying  a  nominal  blockade  on  all 
the  ports  of  Fhtnce,  had  excited  the  general  indignation  of  the 
Oontinent.  The  real  poli^  of  that  countxy  was  to  direct  all  their 
energies  to  the  colonial  and  maritime  war  with  Englsnd.  It  is 
probable  that  thi^  thought  to  wring  from  Qeozge  concesaioDS  in  the 
colonies  in  exchange  for  the  security  of  Hanoyer,  which  lay  exactly 
between  the  contending  parlies.  But  Pitt  at  once  apprehended  the 
error  they  had  made,  and  saw  a  great  opportunity  for  raising  the 
power  of  England.  He  knew  that  when  France  was  busied  in  the 
endlesB  difficulties  of  the  European  war,  England,  while  subsidizing 
foreign  troops,  could  employ  her  real  power  in  completing  her 
fffiggag%^  colonial  empire.  He  therefore  braved  the  charge  of 
lijiiik.  inconsistency,  and  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 

the  defence  of  Hanover  and.  the  support  of  Frederick.  To  under- 
stand how  complete  his  apparent  change  of  views  was,  and  his 
courage  in  openly  avowing  them,  the  principles  of  the  party  which 
he  had  hitherto  represented  must  be  remembered.  Though  a  section 
of  the  great  Whig  party,  they  differed  in  their  views  both  as  to 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  from  the  main  body  of  the  Whigs.  To 
both  the  power  of  France  was  an  object  of  dread.  But,— while  the 
official  Whigs  desired  to  check  it  by  the  preservation  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  by  close  connection  with  the  continental  powers, 
by  money  subsidies,  and  by  occasional  assistance  of  troops, — Pitt 
nttifB  pouoj  and  his  friends  thought  that,  as  England  was  an  island, 
ixSmS'^  its  natural  policy  was  to  depend  upon  Ihe  navy ;  that 
ftvlaas.  as  trade  was  our  proper  business,  so  the  navy  was  our 

proper  strength ;  that  we  did  but  weaken  ourselves  by  entangling 
ourselves  with  foreign  politics ;  that  our  anny  should  be  entirely 
defensive,  and  that  we  need  have  no  fear  of  invasion  while  we 
como[ianded  the  sea.  Thus  while  one  party  upheld  the  necessity  of 
sabsidies  and  a  considerable  standing  army,  the  other  wished  for  no 
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faWdieSy  a  strong  militia^  and  a  powerM  nayy.  The  differences 
were  not  less  in  their  respective  yiews  of  home  policy.  The  main 
body  of  the  Whigs  were  desirous  of  retaining  qtdte  unchanged  the 
Constitution  as  settled  by  the  Bevolutiony  and  held  that  power  must 
be  secured  by  parliamentary  influence  and  the  distribution  of 
patronage.  In  Pitf  s  more  liberal  view,  parliamentary  influence 
should  have  been  imnecessary — a  Government  pleasing  to  the  people, 
which  a  good  Government  would  naturally  be,  would  want  no  other 
snpport  Pitt's  alliance  with  Newcastle  and  his  acceptance  of  his 
parliamentary  influence  was  as  entirely  opposed  to  this  view  as  his 
maintenance  of  subsidies  to  the  European  powers  was  to  all  appear- 
ance opposed  to  his  former  views  of  foreign  politics.  But  drcum- 
fltances  had  arisen  which  to  his  mind  entirely  altered  the  position  of 
England,  and  he  frankly  declared  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  England 
that  Hanover  was  threatened,  and  that  he  would  win  America  for  them 
inOermany. 

The  object  Pitt  set  before  him  in  his  new  ministry  was  to  ndse 
the  national  spirit.  For  this  purpose  he  threw  himself  with  all 
his  vehemence  into  the  war,  and  his  energy  became  visible  in  every 
department  He  at  once  assumed  the  whole  conduct  of  foreign  affiurs, 
leaving  to  Newcastle  the  jobbery  he  so  much  liked ;  it  is  even  said 
that  the  Admiralty  had  orders  to  sign  his  despatches  ^^^^^^^ 
and  instructions  without  reading  them.  But  he  was  iktjrMr 
met  with  difficulties  arising  ham  the  bad  Qovernment  ^^'^' 
and  the  bad  appointments  which  he  found  on  entering  office.  It 
was  thus,  with  wholly  inefficient  generals,  that  he  set  to  work  to  do 
what  he  could  in  the  year  1757.  True  to  his  general  view  of 
employing  England  chiefly  on  the  sea,  it  was  to  expeditions  to  the 
Fr^ch  coast  that  he  at  first  looked  for  success.  Before  he  was  well 
seated  in  the  ministry  such  an  expedition  had  been  despatched 
against  Rochefort  under  Admiral  Hawke  and  Qeneral  Mordaunt 
The  fleet  acted  well  enough,  but  Mordaunt  and  his  soldiers  brought 
the  expedition  to  ruin,  though  Wolfe  volunteeired  to  capture  the  town 
if  he  might  be  intrusted  with  500  men.  In  America  the  same  want 
of  success  met  the  English.  Lord  Loudon  was  there  commanding  in 
ehie^  a  man  who  was  incessantly  busy  and  never  did  anything ;  he  was 
graphically  described  by  Franklin  as  resembling  a  St  Qeoige  and  the 
dragon  on  the  sign  of  an  inn,  always  mounted  on  a  galloping  horse, 
bnt  never  advancing  a  step.  Under  such  leadership  the  attack  on 
Louisburg^^ed.  Worse  than  this  was  the  disaster  which  attended 
our  troq[»  in  Qermany.    The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  VxAdi  v^^  wdcn^ 
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liiit  110  gmcml,  aOowed  lumMlf  to  be  ontnmiiwiTied  by  Manihal 
IVEBtsteBy  flmffned  the  V^ceneh  to  eroM  tha  Water  unopposed,  wee 
beaten  at  Haetenbach,  and  while  attemptiDg  to  cover  the  foitren  of 
StadeyWaBsanonnded  by  the  French  and  compelled  to  sign  the  Con- 
tention of  Eloetene  ven«  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  his  azmy  should 
be  entirely  broken  up,  the  anxiliaries  sent  to  their  homes^  and  the 
Hanorerian  troops  go  into  cantonmentSi  To  complete  the  miseiy 
of  the  sitnatioQy  Frederick  had  himaelf  suffered  a  disastrons  defeat 
at  Kolin,  in  Bohemia,  while  covering  the  siege  of  FiBgae.  The 
aiftzaordinaiy  campaign  which  saved  Knssia  does  not  belong  to  our 
histoiy ;  it  is  enong^  to  nnderstand,  that  with  esEtreme  readily  he 
tiizew  himself  towards  the  western  extremity  of  his  widespread 
dominionsy  and  filled  the  gap  which  Comberland  had  left  open.  The 
great  victory  of  Bosbach,  in  the  neighbondiood  of  theSaale,  over  the 
Frendhand  Imperialists^ rendered  that  flank  secure  for  the  pcesent 
Suddenly  darting  back  again  into  Silesia,  where  his  alEura  had  not 
been  going  prosperously  in  his  absence,  he  completely  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  the  battle  of  Lissa,  north  <^  the  river  Schneidwits,  and 
thus  rendered  that  flank  secure  also. 

This  year,  so  disastrous  in  Europe,  had  been  marked  by  the  signal 
■uocess  of  our  arms  in  India,  whither  Clive,  who  had  come  home 
after  his  brilliant  successes  in  the  Camatic,  had  again  returned  as 
Qovemor  of  Fort  St.  David.  He  had  been  summoned  to  Bengal  to 
revenge  the  horrors  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  had  there  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  English  power  by  the  brilliant  victory  of  Plassy.^ 
The  disasters  which  had  met  the  English  arms  in  all  directLons 
moved  the  anger  of  Pitt,  and  he  determined  on  a  thorough  change  of 
generals.  In  the  place  of  Cumberland,  who  had  shown 
his  inejQiciency  in  the  last  campaign,  Ferdinand  of 
^^'*'  Brunswick,  a  worthy  disciple  of  Frederick's,  was  ap- 

pointed to  command  the  army  of  Hanover ;  and  as  the  Convention  of 
Kloeterseven  was  repudiated  by  the  English,  he  found  the  defeated 
azmy  at  Stade  ready  to  receive  him.  Loudon  gave  place  to  Amherst 
and  Wolfe.  It  was  in  America  that  the  English  troops  were  chiefly 
employed.  The  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  was  guarded  by  Cape 
Breton  Island  and  Louisburg.  At  New  York  the  Hudson  falls  into 
the  sea,  and  from  its  mouth  there  runs  northward,  nearly 
into  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  valley  and  chain 
of  lakes,  of  which  the  first  is  Lake  Champlain.  The  fortress  which 
holds  the  road  is  Ticonderoga.    On  the  Ohio,  as  already  mentioned, 

1  BMP.  ma. 
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was  Fort  Dnqnesne,  where  Fort  Pittslraig  now  is.  Tlie  French 
possessions  were  to  be  attacked  by  each  of  these  three  points. 
Amherst  and  Wolfe,  with  a  fleet  under  Boscawen,  were  to  capture 
Lonisburg.  Abercrombie  was  to  posh  np  the  Hudson  and  take 
Ticonderoga,  while  to  Forbes  was  intrusted  the  capture  of  Fort 
Duquesne.  Working  hand  in  hand,  without  jealousy,  Amherst 
and  Boscawen  succeeded  at  once  in  capturing  Louisburg,  which  had 
last  year  been  supposed  unassailable.  Fort  Duquesne  was  also 
taken.  Ticonderoga,  strong  from  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  water 
and  marshes,  resisted  all  efforts,  but  the  line  of  junction  between 
Canada  and  the  Mississippi  was  effectually  cut. 

I&  Europe  the  same  energy  was  visible.    The  army  of  Ferdinand 
was   reinforced   by   a   considerable   number   of   English   troops. 
Prince  Ferdinand  was  opposed  by  the  Count  of  Clermont,  an 
unusually  incapable  general,  who  had  in  fact  never  before  seen 
troops   in   the  field.     He   succeeded   in  clearing  Hanover  and 
driving  the   French  behind  the   Rhine  at  Creveld.     He  there 
defeated  them  with  a  loss  of  some  6000  men,  but  ^j^^q—q, 
found  himself  unable  to  retain  his  advanced  pod-  (kwtii. 
tion,  and  recrossed  the  river.     Pitt  had  often  asserted  *■"  **'  ""** 
that^  much   as   he  wished   to   uphold   the  cause  of  Frederick, 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  send  British  blood  to  "the  Elbe, 
to  be  lost  in  that  ocean  of  gore.''    But  this  successful  campaign 
induced  him   to  change  his  view,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  about  12,000  in  number,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Lord  G^rge  Sackville,  were  sent  to  join  Prince  Ferdinand. 
These  same  officers  had  just  been  employed  in  executing  one  of 
those  joint  military  and  naval  expeditions  which  Pitt  seems  at 
first  to  have  thought  the  proper  means  by  which  England  should 
assist  in  a  continental  war.     like  all  such  isolated  expeditions, 
it  was  of  little  value.     St.  Malo,  against  which  it  was  direeted, 
was  found  too  strong  to  be  taken,  but  a  large  quantity  ixM^mc^  i^ 
of  shipping  and  naval  stores  was  destroyed.    The  fleet  okn'bons  tai 
also  approached  Cherbourg,  but  although  the  troops  "^''^'^ 
were  actually  in  their  boats  ready  to  land,  they  were  ordered 
to  re-embark,  and  the  fleet  came  home.    Another  somewhat  simi- 
lar expedition  was  sent  out  later  in  the  year.    In  July  Gtoeral 
Bligh  and  Commodore  Howe  took  and  destroyed  Cherbourg,  but 
on  attempting  a  similar  assault  on  St.  Malo,  they  found  it  too  strong 
for  them.    The  army  had  been  landed  in  the  Bay  of  St  Cast^snd^ 
while  engaged  in  re-embarkatioui  it  was  aUaicikfid.  \>7  wsb^^Sisiv^ 
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tioqp8  wliklL  btd  been  haitil^  edDeotod,  end  eeveielj  handled.  In 
^pito  of  thie  alight  oheck  it  was  plain  that  the  tide  of  Tietozy  had 
I  changed.  The  <^*™r*^g"  of  King  I^redeiiek  had  been 
maiked  by  cheqimed  fortane.  He  had  found  the  siege 
of  Olmntiy  in  MozaTia^  beyond  his  atzengthy  bat  npon  the  east  of  his 
doininioTiB  had  won  a  grM  Tictozy  over  the  Bnasians,  nnder  Qeneral 
Fennor,  at  Zfimdozf  ( Angost  S6) ;  and  thon^  he  snfGBzed  a  heavy 
defeat  by  a  night  soxpriae  at  Hofkiieheny  he  managed  his  zetteat  so 
ably,  that  befoie  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  rid  Saxony  of  the 
Anstiiana  and  again  aeeored  Silesia^ 

The  saccees  which  had  marked  the  comae  of  the  Britifih  arms  in 
all  parti  of  the  world  continued  to  attend  them,  and  this  year  (1769)  is 
one  of  the  most  glozioiii  in  our  ndlitazy  annals.  Horace 
Walpole  xemarksy  that  ^it  was  necessary  to  ask  every 
nuncning  what  new  vietoiy  there  was  for  fear  of  missing 
one.*  In  Jannazy  came  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Qoree  in  Afinca,  in 
June  the  newa  of  the  catptnre  of  Qnadalonpe,  in  Aagnst  of  the  victory 
of  Minden,  in  September  of  Lagos,  in  October  of  Qaebec,  and  in 
November  of  Quiberon.  The  contrast  between  the  England  of  1757, 
crouching  in  fear  within  its  own  limits  and  crying  for  help  to 
Sbmover  and  Hesse,  and  the  England  of  1759  is  indeed  striking. 
There  was  again  a  threatened  descent  of  the  French  npon  England, 
but  there  was  now  no  craven  fear  of  such  an  event.  Pitt  had  raised 
the  temper  of  the  people.  The  threat  was  regarded  not  only  with 
indifference,  but  as  a  means  of  acquiring  further  triumph.  England 
could  well  defend  itself.  The  militia  was  called  out  and  mobilized ; 
the  fleet  was  so  large  and  in  such  order  that  it  could  efficiently  watch 
all  the  French  ports.  Boats  for  the  expedition  were  building  at 
Havre ;  Bodney  anchored  in  the  harbour  and  bombarded  it  for  fifty 
hours,  destroying  most  of  the  boats ;  Boecawen  was  watching  De  la  Clue 
at  Toulon;  Hawke  was  watching  Conflans  at  Brest.  Thurot,  in  Dxm- 
kirk,  was  also  blockaded.  This  arrangement  of  fleets  produced  in  the 
course  of  the  year  two  great  naval  victories. 

The  French  desired  to  connect  their  scattered  squadrons.  For  this 
purpose  De  la  Clue  attempted  to  come  out  of  Toulon  and  to  join  the 
fleets  in  the  north  of  France.    Asiie  passed  round  Spain,  Boscawen, 

mmnx  iirtmtii  ^^*^*®  ^^^  ^*  ^"^  ^^'^^^  ^  watch  him,  fell  upon  his  fleet 
•rLBfMMi  off  Lagos.  Three  of  his  ships  were  taken  and  two 
^'''^***'  destroyed,  while  eight  vessels,  which  had  been  separated 

from  him,  were  lost  as  they  came  throi)gh  the  straits ;  so  that,  with 
the  exception  o£  two  ships,  the  whole  of  his  squadron  was  annihilated. 
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This  was  in  September.  In  the  following  month  a  still  greater  8n&- 
eess  met  the  English  navy.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  attacked  the  Brest 
fleet  nnder  Conflans  off  the  point  of  Qniberon.  He  had  been  driven 
from  his  watch  by  stress  of  weather,  and  Conflans  had  taken  the 
opportunity  to  come  out  of  harbonr,  hoping  to  destroy  a  detached 
squadron  which  was  off  the  coast.  But  Hawke's  return  was  too 
quick  for  him.  He  made  a  junction  with  the  detached  squadron, 
and  thus,  superior  in  force  to  the  French,  drove  them  back  towards 
the  coast.  The  French  withdrew  among  the  rocky  islets  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yilaine.  It  was  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  rocky  coast 
was  full  of  danger.  But  Hawke  replied  to  the  representations  of  his 
pilot  by  giving  him  peremptory  orders,  that  whatever  the  risk 
might  be,  he  was  to  lay  his  ship  alongside  of  the  French  admiral's. 
^  You  have  done  your  duty  in  showing  me  the  danger,  now  you  are 
to  obey  my  orders  and  lay  me  alongside  the  Soleil  Royal."  The 
victory  was  complete  :  two  French  ehips  struck,  four  were  sunk,  and 
the  r^,  all  damaged,  ran  for  shelter  to  the  Yilaine.  This  blow, 
together  with  the  complete  destruction  of  Thurof  s  squadron,  which 
had  come  out  of  Dunldrk  and  made  a  landing  in  Irdand,  completed 
the  practical  annihilation  of  the  French  fleet.  The  total  loss  up  to 
this  time  of  the  French  navy  was  sixty-four  ships,  without  counting 
Thurof  s  squadron.  During  the  same  time  the  English  had  lost  but 
nine. 

But  the  great  victory  of  the  year  was  the  capture  of  Quebeo.  To 
secure  Canada  was  one  of  Pitt's  chief  objects.  Louisbuig  and 
Dnquesne  had  already  fallen,  and  the  country  itself  was  teytan  ^ 
thus  open  to  his  attack.  The  French  army  was  under  Q^bM. 
the  oommand  of  an  excellent  general,  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who 
had  his  headquarters  at  Quebec.  (Weral  Amherst  was  the  English 
eonmiaader-in-chief,  but  subordinates  of  more  than  usual  vigour 
were  necessary  for  him,  and  Pitt,  who  had  kept  his  eye  on  Wolfe 
since  the  attack  on  Rochefort,  and  had  seen  his  energy  at  the  siege  of 
Louisburg,  disregarding  all  claims  of  seniority,  intrusted  to  him  the 
attack  on  Quebec.  This  was  originally  to  be  a  combined  movement. 
Amherst  was  to  march  up  by  Lakes  Champlain  and  G(eorge,  take 
Tioonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  where  Abercrombie  had  failed  last 
year,  and  thus  reach  the  St.  Lawrence.  Qenerals  Frideauz  ailid 
Johnson  were  to  take  Fort  Niagara,  and  then,  passing  down  Lake 
Ontario  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  join  in  the  attack  on  Quebec,  secur- 
ing Montreal  on  the  way.    Though  both  these  latter  expeditions  w«ea 

successful,  the  difficulties  met  with  rendered  tlitm  «o  ^^sm  V)k:A^»  ^^ 
oo«.  xov.  ^"^ 
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^wmtiwitiofn  iailad.  The  plan  was  Pitfs  own,  and  waa  pcobablj  too 
iSfeanilvB ;  it  may  be  doabtod  wlietlier  he  had  snffident  knowledge 
of  what  it  ia  peaaible  for  an  azmy  to  do.  Wolfe,  with  8000  men, 
embarked  in  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Sannden^  and  reached  the 
Ide  of  Orleana  in  the  St  Lawrenoe  xiyer  on  the  13th  of  Jnne.  The 
expedition  expezienoed  no  dlBastera  in  the  way,  haying  fortunately 
eaptnred  a  Yeasel  with  some  excellent  charts  of  the  river. 

Quebec  lies  on  and  below  the  rocky  edge  of  a  plateau  on  the  left 
or  northern  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  just  aboye  the  junction  of 
the  St  Charles  river,  which  thus  coven  its  eastern  side.  On  the 
other  aide  of  the  St  Chades  the  gnrand  again  rises  and  continues  in 
ft  q^ged  and  difficult  mass,  till  it  sLoks  where  the  river  Montmorency 
Mis  into  the  St  Lawrence  in  a  lofty  waterfiedL  The  ridge  between 
the  McntmozencT^  and  the  St  Oharles  is  called  Beanport  On  this 
IContcalm'ji  army  was  in  position,  precluding  the  possibility  of 
investing  Quebec,  to  which  he  had  access  by  a  bridge  across  the  St 
Ohadea.  On  the  other  or  Quebec  side  of  the  St  Charles,  the  heights 
on  the  edge  of  which  the  town  ia  built  extend  up  the  St  Lawrence, 
and  are  called  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  They  were  believed  to  be 
inaccessible  to  an  army.  The  Isle  of  Orleans  lies  in  the  St  Lawrence 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorency  till  almost  opposite  Quebec 
harbour.  As  long  as  Montcalm's  anny  occupied  the  line  of  Beauport 
Quebec  could  not  be  invested.  Li  that  position  the  anny  was 
unassailable.  To  draw  him  from  it  therefore  was  Wolfe's  great  object 
For  this  purpose  frequent  feints  were  made,  but  were  all  unavailing. 
One  assault  indeed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorency  was  attempted, 
but  the  Kugliflh  weie  beaten  ofL  Nor  were  the  defenders  of  the 
town  idle ;  again  and  again  were  fire-ships  sent  down,  but  the  skilfol 
vigilance  of  &tunders  rendered  all  such  e£forts  unavailing.  A  battery 
or  two  were  erected  and  the  town  was  bombarded,  but  this  did  little 
or  no  good.  It  seemed  plain  that  from  the  Isle  of  Orleans  nothing 
could  be  done.  The  army  was  moved  in  succession  to  two  points 
higher  up  the  river  and  above  Quebec  But  Montcalm  would  not 
move ;  he  was  content  to  send  an  army  of  observation  up  the  river,  and 
the  besiegers  lost  all  hope  of  the  succours  they  had  expected  from 
Amherst  and  Johnson.  On  the  9th  of  September,  Wolfe  wrote  a 
despatch  in  which  he  seemed  quite  to  despair  of  euccess.  Within  a 
wedc  Quebec  was  taken,  llie  bold  design  occurred  to  him  of 
nrprising  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  thus  compelling  Montcalm  to 
£l|^t  He  ordered  feints  to  be  made  both  up  and  down  the  river 
while  he  quietly  collected  boats.    As  it  was,  they  were  so  few  in 
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number  that  his  army  had  to  cross  in  two  divisions.  Very  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September  he  began  his  attempt 
With  immense  toil,  up  a  passage  so  narrow  that  at  times  only  one 
could  pass,  his  soldiers  forced  their  way,  and  even  dragged  up  one 
piece  of  artillery,  and  when  the  morning  came  Montcalm  found 
between  three  and  four  thousand  men  in  position  opposite  to  him 
upon  the  heights.  To  cover  Quebec  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  Beauport  and  to  cross  the  St.  Charles. 
This  he  at  once  proceeded  to  do,  and  the  battle  began.  Early  in  the 
day  Wolfe,  who  was  on  the  right  wing,  was  wounded  and  carried  to 
the  rear,  but  before  he  died  he  had  the  gratification  of  knowing  that 
the  victory  was  secured.  Both  armies  lost  their  first  and  second  in 
command.  Five  days  afterwards  Quebec  was  surrendered.  Wolfe 
was  but  thirty-three  when  he  died ;  he  entered  the  army  at  fourteen, 
and  had  seen  much  service ;  a  shy,  retiring,  domestic  man,  of 
unprepossessing  exterior  and  weak  frame,  he  owed  his  promotion 
entirely  to  the  feeling  of  confidence  which  his  sound  sense  and 
chivalrous  energy  inspired.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Pitt  that  he 
should  have  found  out  his  merits,  and  having  found  them  out  have 
ventured  to  place  so  great  a  responsibility  upon  so  young  and  unpre- 
possessing a  person. 

While  all  the  efforts  in  which  the  English  were  engaged  single- 
handed  had  thus  been  successfully  carried  out,  they  had  also,  in  con- 
junction with  their  German  allies,  won  on  the  Ist  of  victory  or 
August  the  great  battle  of  Minden.  The  French  had  >■>■*«• 
early  in  the  year  taken  possession  of  Frankfort.  Their  army,  strongly 
reinforced — for  the  new  ministry  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  began  by 
being  very  energetic, — was  divided  into  two ;  the  northern  corps 
nnder  Marshal  Contades,  the  southern  army  about  Frankfort  under 
De  Broglie.  An  attempt  of  Ferdinand  to  regain  Frankfort  was  frus- 
trated by  De  Broglie,  who  beat  him  at  the  battle  of  Bergen.  The 
two  French  armies  then  joined,  and  pressed  upon  the  Prince  till  they 
drove  him  behind  Minden,  a  town  on  the  left  or  French  side  of 
the  river  Weser.  It  became  clear  to  Ferdinand  that  a  battle  must 
be  fought  to  save  Hanover.  He  therefore  advanced  southwards  up 
the  Weser,  carefully  keeping  his  communications  with  that  river 
open,  while  the  object  of  the  French  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  to 
separate  him  from  it.  By  spreading  his  army  so  as  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  weakness,  though  it  was  in  reality  capable  of  rapid  con- 
centration, he  induced  the  French  to  leave  an  extremely  strong  ^«it&$s\L 
they  had  taken  up  upon  Minden  Heath,  with  tbieax  xi^X.  cx]»n«x»\> 
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t^^towl^wMchw«a  in  their  poiwcMiion.  Abodyoftroopa^appaiently 
detachedy  upon  the  extreme  left  of  the  alliee,  and  close  to  the  Weser, 
was  the  bait  by  which  the  French  were  attracted.  They  hoped  by 
destroying  this  ill-snpportod  detachment  to  cut  the  Prince  off  from  the 
xiver.  Bat  as  De  Broglie  approached  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
weak  point,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  whole  allied  army  in  array 
before  him«  Ferdinand  by  this  clever  trap  brought  his  enemy  to  an 
engpigement  upon  his  own  ground.  The  battle  consisted  in  great 
part  of  a  series  of  charges  of  French  cavalry  on  compact  bodies  of  the 
Kngliwh  and  Hanoverian  in&ntiy.  Weary  with  their  futile  exertions^ 
the  cavalry,  who  formed  the  centre  of  tilie  French  line,  gave  way. 
The  line  was  broken,  and  a  chaxge  of  cavalry  alone  was  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  deetruction  of  the  army.  Three  aide-de-campe  were  sent 
in  succession  to  Lord  Geoige  Sackville,  bidding  him  charge.  He 
pvetended  not  to  understand  the  order,  and  said  he  must  consult 
the  Prince  in  person.  The  same  order  was  given  to  the  Marquis  of 
Gzanby,  who  commanded  in  the  second  line,  and  a  vigorous  charge 
nuide,  but  time  had  been  wasted,  and  it  was  too  late.  The  victory 
was  however  rendered  tolerably  complete  by  a  body  of  10,000 
men,  whom  Prince  Ferdinand  had  had  the  courage  and  foresight  to 
detach  from  his  army,  although  he  was  already  numerically  weaker 
than  his  enemy,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  enemy's  communica- 
tions. Lord  George  Sackville  was  tried  by  court  martial  and  dis- 
missed from  all  his  military  appointments. 

The  story  of  the  British  victories  of  the  year  is  completed  by  the 
success  of  Uieir  arms  in  Lidia,  where  the  siege  of  Madras  was  raised, 
much  of  the  Camatic  secured,  and  Wandewash  taken  by  Colonel 
Coote. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  war  carried  on  under 
Frederick's  own  eye.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  much  the  same 
as  the  last  The  Russians  advanced  to  gain  the  Oder,  and  fought 
and  won  the  battle  of  Zullicbau  over  General  Wedcl, 
after  which  they  were  joined  by  an  Austrian  army  under 
Loudon.  Against  this  united  foree  the  Eang  advanced, 
leaving  Daun's  army  already  threatening  Berlin.  He  met  Saltikow 
and  Loudon  at  Kunersdorfl  The  Russian  position  was  forced, 
seventy  cannon  taken,  and  the  victory  appeared  complete,  when  sud- 
denly Loudon  advanced  with  his  troops  and  altered  the  fate  of  the 
day.  In  these  two  last  battles  the  Prossian  forces  had  been  weakened 
by  30,000  men,  and  the  Eling,  feeling  certain  that  he  was  at 
be  end  of  his  resources,  made  every  arrangement  for  committing 
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suicide.  Unaccountably  the  enemy  did  not  advance,  and  he  had 
time  to  collect  a  few  troope.  But  fortune  was  still  against  him ; 
his  general,  Fink,  with  12,000  men,  was  surrounded,  and  had 
to  surrender  at  Maxen ;  Dresden  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Daun.  After  this  reinforcements  from  the  army  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
enabled  the  King  to  continue  the  campaign,  till  the  extreme  cold  of 
winter  made  it  necessary  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  The  following 
year  Frederick  still  made  head  against  his  gathering  enemies.  He 
was  unable  indeed  to  save  Berlin  from  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  but 
he  rescued  Silesia  by  the  victory  which  he  gained  over  Loudon 
at  liegnitz,  and  at  his  approach  the  Russians  fled  from 
his  capital  He  then  turned  his  arms  against  Daun,  TorgM. 
who  was  still  master  of  Saxony.  The  fearful  battle  of  ***** 
Torgau  was  fought,  where  the  victory  was  secured  to  the  Prussians, 
but  at  the  cost  of  14,000  men  ;  the  Austrians  are  said  to  have  lost 
20,000.    This  was  the  last  pitched  battle  of  the  war. 

The  constant  success  of  his  schemes  raised  Pitt  to  the  highest 
eminence  of  power.      His   ministry  was  unopposed.  pr«.«BiBiBM 
Year  by  year  he  was  enabled,  without  difficulty,  to  carry  ^  '*•'• 
through  the  House  a  subsidy  of  ;£670,000  to  the  Prussian  King,  and 
to  set  his  estimates  at  from  twelve  to  twenty  millions,  a  sum  before 
this  unheard  ol    His  power  over  the  House  was  absolute ;  members 
were  actually  afraid  of  replying  to  him,  and  the  only  difficulty 
which  met  him  was  the  temper  of  his  relative  Temple,  who  insisted 
upon  receiving  the  Garter,  and  almost  shipwrecked  the  miniBtry  by 
his  selfish  claims.    It  was  at  this  moment  of  prosperity  n«  nag  diM. 
that  the  King  suddenly  died,  and,  as  had  long  been  ^^^  ^  ^^*** 
expected,  a  change  took  place  in  the  counsels  of  the  Sovereign. 
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ON  the  25th  of  October  news  was  brought  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
that  his  grandfather  was  dead.  It  was  an  event  which  must 
have  been  for  some  time  expected,  and  George  III.  and  his  friends 
were  prepared  for  it  His  training  had  been  somewhat  peculiar* 
The  Princess  of  Wales,  his  mother,  had  kept  him  much  Bau's  laiMBoe 
secluded,  and  his  education  had  been  chiefly  withdrawn  2S.*^  ^^"^ 
from  the  hands  of  the  distinguished  men  whom  the  King  itm- 
had  given  him  as  governors,  and  intrusted  to  sub-preceptors  of  the 
Princess's  own  choosing.  Her  constant  friend  and  adviser  in  this  and 
other  family  matters  had  been  Lord  Bute,  who  had  thereby  acquired 
the  greatest  influence  over  the  youug  Eling.  It  was  understood  that 
henceforth  his  advice  would  chiefly  regulate  the  policy  of  the  Crown. 
His  influence  and  that  of  the  teachers  he  had  selected,  some  of 
them  it  is  believed  nominated  by  Bolingbroke,  had  all  tended 
politically  in  one  direction,  so  much  so  that  complaints  had  been 
made,  though  uselessly,  to  the  late  King  of  the  unconstitutional 
precepts  which  his  heir  was  being  taught  The  views  with  which 
the  young  Prince's  mind  was  fllkd  were  tho«i^  ^\l\!(^  ^^(:^cca*^t^^ 
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had  developed  in  ''The  F^itiiot  King.''  The  benefioent rule  of  a 
powerful  moiuuEdi  governing  his  peqpk  by  hk  own  will,  b^ 
good,  was  the  ideal  he  had  been  tanght  to  aet  befon  him.  It  waa 
pointed  out  to  him  that  ainoe  1688  the  will  of  the  aoveraign  had 
been  held  oi^ve  by  that  gieat  Whig  party  which  had  prodaced  the 
Bevolution  and  aeeuxed  the  Hanoverian  anooeasion.  And  it  had 
been  impieiaed  upon  him  that  it  waa  hia  duty  to  free  the  prerogative 
from  this  state  of  aervitadOy  and  to  aTinihilate  party  government  by 
reatoxing  to  the  Grown  ita  freedom  of  choice  and  action.  It  waa  with 
the  deliberate  intention  of  carrying  ont  this  plan  that  the  King 
bogan  his  reign.  Nor  waa  the  plan,  had  it  been  properly  exeonted, 
either  impoaaible  or  n^jnst.  It  was  felt  that  the  old  party  divisions 
were  in  &ct  obaolete»  that  Whig  and  Tory ,  in  the  aense  of  Hanoverian 
,  viMT  And  Jacobite,  were  things  of  the  past ;  and  that  it  was 
highly  detrimental  to  the  pnbUo  seorvice  that  able  and 
loyal  men  shonld  be  ezdnded  from  all  share  of  the  Qovemment 
becaose,  very  frequently  on  only  hereditary  grounds,  they  belonged 
to  a  party  opposed  to  the  great  Whig  connectioii.  Yet  such  had  been 
the  case.  Parliamentary  contests  had,  till  Pitt's  accession  to  power, 
been  nothing  but  greedy  struggles  for  place  and  power  between  two 
sections  of  the  Whig  party  which  had  separated  ru  1716.  Had  the 
King  made  use  of  Ids  present  popularity,  and  of  that  advantage 
which  he  possessed  over  his  predecessors  in  his  English  birth,  to 
exercise  his  prerogative  of  choice  in  selecting  eminent  men  from  all 
parties  for  his  ministry,  and  had  he  taken  for  his  chief  minister  a 
man  who  stood  well  with  the  nation,  the  feeling  of  the  country  would 
almost  certainly  have  gone  with  him.  Unfortunately  his  somewhat 
narrow  intellect  and  his  restricted  education  made  him  unable  to 
take  a  wide  view  of  his  position,  filled  him  with  a  vehement  prejudice 
agaiust  the  whole  Whig  party,  and  made  him  rest  for  support  on 
the  personal  friendship  of  a  second-rate  man,  who  laboured  under 
the  unpopularity  attending  his  Scotch  birth  and  his  supposed  favour 
with  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  behaviour  of  the  young  King  was  at  first  all  that  could  be 
desired  In  his  family  relations  indeed  he  was  nearly  always 
respectable.  He  still  further  added  to  his  popularity  by  directing  a 
change  in  the  law  with  regard  to  the  judges,  so  that  their  commissions 
no  longer  terminated  with  the  death  of  the  King.  They  hencefor- 
ward held  their  commissions  for  life,  unless  deprived  of  them  at  the 
joint  petition  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  They  were  thus 
isodared  absolutely  independent  of  Court  favour. 
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The  six  monthB  which  elapsed  before  the  diflsolntion  of  Parliament 
paaaed  without  any  great  changes,  although  there  was  ^^^  ^_^ 
no  lack  of  indication  of  what  was  coming.  The  King^  of  ehaag*. 
Qsme  was  constantly  put  forward.  Newcastle,  who  had  ^^^ 
kept  all  patronage  in  his  hands,  found  places  filled  without  his 
knowledge,  and  complained  that  he  was  met  with  the  uniform  answer 
that  it  was  the  Bang's  desire  ;  and  Bute  openly  rebuked  Lord  Anson 
for  filling  the  Admiralty  boroughs  without  consulting  the  King. 
With  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  the  changes  in  the  ministry 
began.  Legge  gave  place  at  the  Exchequer  to  Lord  Banington; 
Charles  Townshend  became  Secretary  at  War,  and  Daahwood,  another 
follower  of  Bute's,  took  the  place  that  Townshend  vacated,  while 
four  days  afterwaids  (March  25th)  Bute  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State  in  the  place  of  Lord  Holdemess,  who  had  been 
removed  and  handsomely  compensated.  The  admission  of  Bute  to 
the  ministry  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  the  diBmiasal  of  Pitt,  for 
on  the  great  question  of  the  day  they  were  in  direct  antagonism. 
Bute,  in  pursuance  of  his  policy  of  opposition  to  all  that  the  Whigs 
had  done,  was  determined  if  possible  to  break  off  the  English 
connection  with  the  Continent ;  and,  unable  to  see  the  difference 
between  buying  troops  from  a  Prince  of  Hesse  and  assisting  the 
gvestest  monarch  of  the  time  in  a  war  from  which  England  was 
reaping  nothing  but  benefit,  he  intended  to  refuse  the  payment  of  the 
King  of  Prussia's  subsidy,  and  was  strongly  bent  upon  peace. 

Frederick's  own  campaign  of  1760  had  closed,  as  has  been  already 
said,  with  the  dreadful  battle  of  Torgau,  and  tiie  same  hmmbpii^i 
year  Prince  Ferdinand  had  held  the  French  in  check,  ^"^  J^ 
worsting  them  at  Warburg,  but  had  been  unable  to  keep  ^xk  vmm^ 
them  oat  of  Qottingen  and  Cassel;  and  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Brunswick,  detached  to  the  siege  of  Wesel,  had  been  defeated  at 
Kloster-Campen.  Li  1761  the  campaign  was  continued,  and  the 
Duke  of  Brpglie  was  driven  back  to  the  Maine  and  boaten  at  Langen- 
Saltsa,  But  Prince  Ferdinand  was  not  strong  enough  to  keep  what 
he  had  regained.  The  French  again  advanced,  and  in  June  the 
Prince  of  Soubise  joined  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  and  they  together 
moved  forward  to  the  Lippe.  They  were  defeated  at  Eirch-Denkem, 
but  the  effect  of  the  victory  was  small,  and  both  armies  closed  the  year 
in  much  the  same  position  as  they  began  it  These  campaigns,  result- 
ing in  little  but  loss  of  Ufe,  and  the  exertions  which  they  entailed, 
and  which  had  brought  France  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  had 
become  intolerable;  and  early  in  the  year  De  Choiaeol  YuBjim^^K^ 
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boA  Austrift  and  Bturia  to  eooaent  to  n^gotiaftioiii  «t  JLogBboxg. 
Bat  as  the  connaetion  of  Englatad  whh  the  oontinfaital  qneitioii  iraa 
accidental,  and  her  qnaziel  with  France  quite  eepaiate  firam  it^  it 
was  thought  expedient  that  a  separate  arrangement  ahoold  be  made 
between  the  two  coontiieB.  For  this  porpose  M.  de  Bosqr  was  in 
June  sent  to  England  and  Mr.  Hans  Stanley  to  Puis. 

The  tenns  ofhred  by  the  Franbh  were  not  nnreasonable.  The 
diflkoltieslay  in  Pittfii  yiews  as  to  the  rights  of  England,  which  were 
nndonbtedlyTeiyhigh.  He  had,  as  he  said  that  he  was 
able  to  do^  raised  Kngland  frofOi  her  degradation.  He 
Mii^i^  haddonethisbymeansof  asocceeBfiilwar,  andhadno 
^m^^^*^  mind  to  lose  his  wodL  or  to  consent  to  what  wonld  be 
but  a  mere  cassation  of  hostilities.  He  wonld  have,  he  said,  no  new 
Peace  of  Utrecht  Oholsenl's  first  offBr  (on  the  26th  of  March)  was, 
that  each  of  the  belligerents  shonld  keep  what  they  held  in  Europe 
on  the  1st  of  May,  in  West  India  and  AMca  on  the  let  of  July,  and 
in  India  on  the  1st  of  Squtember.  Pitt  refosed  this,  insisting  that 
fiitmmiii  thedatefizedinallcasesshonldbethat  of  thesignatiire 
VMM.  of  the  treaty.    He  was  hoping  in  fact  that  freah  victories 

would  improve  his  position ;  nor  was  he  disappointed.  Before  the 
end  of  Jnly  Belleisle,  an  island  which  must  be  considered  an  integral 
part  of  France,  Dominique  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Pondicheny  in 
the  East,  were  added  to  onr  conquests.  The  territorial  arrangements 
were  for  the  most  part  easily  settled ;  but  three  demands  of  the  French 
Pitt  obstinately  refused  to  grant  These  were  the  restoration  of  one 
of  her  African  settlements  and  Belleisle  in  exchange  for  portions  of 
(Germany  then  in  her  possession — ^these  Pitt  demanded  without 
exchange ;  secondly,  compensation  for  prizes  taken  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war;  and  lastly,  the  withdrawal  of  all  Engliflh  troope  from 
Qermany.  As  the  first  of  theee  demands  was  not  unreasonable,  as 
the  second  was  obyiously  just,  and  the  third  belonged,  and  could 
probably  have  been  transferred,  to  the  general  (Congress,  Pitt  would 
scarcely  have  refused  them  had  he  not  seen  reason  for  believing  that 
the  propositions  of  the  French  were  hollow.  The  fact  is,  he  was 
already  beginning  to  suspect,  and  more  than  suspect,  the  existence  of 
a  treaty  inimical  to  EzigllBh  interests  between  France  and  Spain. 
Ever  since  the  accession  of  Charles  111.  to  the  Spanish  throne,  in  the 
year  1759,  the  two  Courts  had  been  gradually  approaching  one 
BupMUBf  th«  another ;  and  the  policy  which  Marlborough's  wars  had 
^_^*  been  designed  to  check  was  gradually  winning  its  object 
In  July  De  Bussy,  on  presenting  the  draft  of  the  proposed 
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treaty,  appended  to  it  certain  daimB  on  the  part  of  Spain,  desiring 
that  these  might  be  settled  at  the  same  time  as  the  French  claims. 
Pitt  was  naturally  indignant  at  this,  and  haughtily  replied,  that  France 
was  ''not  at  any  time  to  presume  a  right  of  intermeddling  in  such 
dispntea  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain."  The  Spanish  minister. 
General  Wall,  owned  that  he  was  cognizant  of  the  measure,  but 
ezpreased  peaceful  wishes  with  regard  to  England.  However,  though 
Bzktoly  the  English  minister  at  Madrid,  had  been  so  completely 
deeeiyed  that  he  contiaued  to  assert  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
Spanish  Ck>urt,  the  correctness  of  Pitt's  surmises  became  evident,  when 
in  August  the  arrangement  known  as  the  Family  Compact  was  signed. 
By  this  treaty  the  Bourbon  houses  of  Spain  and  France  contracted  a  ' 
dose  and  perpetual  alliance.  Besides  France  and  Spain  the  Bourbon 
Princes  of  Naples  and  Parma  were  to  be  admitted  to  it.  There  was  a 
secret  elause  binding  Spain  to  declare  war  on  England  if  peace  was 
not  made  before  May  1762.  The  knowledge  of  this  trea^  induced 
Pitt  not  only  to  break  off  negotiations,  but  to  determine  upon  war 
with  Spain,  for  which  he  immediately  made  preparations,  planning 
a  great  expedition  against  Havannah  in  the  West  and  Manilla  in  the 
East  Indies.  With  his  usual  haughtiness,  he  urged  these  measures 
upon  the  Council,  but  Temple  ^one  supported  him.  nttrMigBA. 
He  indignantly  declared  that  he  would  not  be  respon-  ^**^  ^  ^^*l 
sible  for  measures  he  did  not  manage,  and  on  the  5th  of  October 
resigned.  Thus  terminated  that  splendid  administration  which  had 
raised  England  from  the  depths  of  degradation  to  a  position  of  first- 
rate  importance  in  Europe. 

Bute  was  at  once  practically  supreme  in  the  Council,  although  he 
had  yet  to  rid  himself  of  Newcastle.    He  was  afraid  of  bvu  ^mmi 
Pitfa  popularity,  and  did  his  best  to  injure  him  by  ■>»«*«'. 
persuading  him  to  accept  a  pension,  and  the  title  of  Lady  Chatham  for 
his  wife,  hoping  by  that  means  to  make  it  appear  that  Pitt  was  not 
hostile  to  his  Government,  or  at  all  events  to  wreck  his  popularity, 
which  rested  largely  on  the  public  belief  in  his  disinterestedness. 
Lord  Egremont  became  Secretary  in  his  place.     Before  the  year 
was  over  Pitt's  wisdom  was  vindicated.    The  change  of  ministry 
in  England  and  the  safe  arrival  of  the  treasure-ships,  which  Pitt  would 
have  forestalled,  changed  the  tone  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
even  the  pacific  Bute  found  it  necessary  to  declare  war  in  January 
1762.   Already  the  impossibility  of  Bute's  peaceful  view  ^^  ^ 
waa  demonstrated,  but  he  none  the  less  prevented  the  sviAa. 
payment  of  the  Prussian  subsidy ;  although  this  looked  ^^^^ 
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yeiy  like  a  breach  of  faith,  it  eonld  be  turged  ra  extenuation  that 
Frederick's  need  was  much  lessened  by  the  death  of  the  Czarina  and 
the  accession  of  Peter  III.,  a  devoted  friend  and  admirer  of  the  Prus- 
sian King.  Bute's  policy  was  indeed  so  completely  opposed  to  that 
of  his  predecessors,  that  tiiere  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  even  used  his 
influence  to  induce  Russia  to  withdraw  from  its  new  alliance.  This 
change  of  policy  afiforded  Newcastle,  who  was  conscious  that  he  was 
sooner  or  later  to  be  got  rid  of,  an  opportunity  of  leaving  the  ministry 
with  dignity.  On  his  resignation  Bute  at  once  named  himself  Prime 
Minister,  and  proceeded  to  cany  out,  in  some  points  at  least,  his 
favourite  principles.  These  were  peace  at  almost  any  price,  and  the 
abandonment  of  continental  connections,  the  increase  and  restoration 
of  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  Gk)vemment  without  bribery.  But 
these  aspirations  degenerated  in  practice  into  a  war,  which  was 
successful  owing  to  his  predecessor's  arrangements,  a  vindictive 
assault  upon  the  Whig  party,  and  the  most  shameless  corruption  ever 
practised  in  England.  The  expeditions  which  Pitt  had  planned  were 
carried  out  Martinique,  held  to  be  impregnable,  and  with  it 
Qranada,  St  Lucia,  and  St  Vincent,  were  captured  by  a  squadron 
under  Bodney,  and  this  was  but  a  stepping-stone  to  the  capture  of 
the  still  greater  prize — Havannah.  The  expedition  against  the 
Philippine  Islands  was  equally  successful 

But  Bute,  in  his  eagerness  for  peace,  did  not  even  wait  to  hear  the 
result  of  the  expeditions,  but  at  once  reopened  peace  negotiations 
with  France.  Left  to  himself,  he  would  have  taken  no  account  of  the 
last  great  conquests.  Councillors  less  anxious  for  peace  succeeded  in 
getting  them  exchanged  for  Florida.  In  November  the  peace  was 
signed.    The  conditions  were  much  the  same  as  those  of 

Ttrmi  of  tht  ^^ 

piMt.  the  preceding  year.    America   passed  wholly  to  the 

Hot.  8,  iTW.  English,  the  French  keeping  the  rights  of  fishing  round 
Newfoundland.  England  kept  Tobago,  Dominica,  St  Vincent,  and 
Qranada,  but  restored  Martinique  and  St  Lucia.  Minorca  and 
Belleisle  were  to  be  exchanged.  The  French  evacuated  their 
conquests  in  Germany,  but  on  the  other  hand — and  this  was  a 
concession  Pitt  had  refused — Gtoree  was  restored  to  France,  and  the 
English  army  was  withdrawn  from  Germany.  In  India  the  French 
were  to  have  no  military  establishment,  but  their  factories  were 
restored.  All  claims  on  the  part  of  Spain  were  entirely  rejected. 
On  the  whole,  the  peace,  though  it  did  not  destroy  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  as  Pitt  would  have  wished,  probably  gave  England  as  much 
as  she  had  a  right  to  expect.     The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  was 
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rendered  eaaier  by  Frederick's  continaed  saoceaaeB  in  Gennany. 
Although  the  Czarina  Catherine,  who  had  succeeded  Peter,  had 
reverted  to  the  old  policy  of  RuBsia,  and  withdrawn  her  ^j^^^  ^ 
troops  from  Frederick's  assistance,  he  had  been  able  to  unm  twuxt 
retain  his  superiority  throughout  the  campaign.    Prince  ^^' 
Ferdinand  had  gained  finesh  successes  in  Westphalia,  and  had  taken 
Casnl  from  the  French ;  while  Prince  Henry,  the  King's  brother, 
had  won  a  victory  at  Freiberg,  which  dosed  the  Seven  Yeara^ 
War. 

Bute,  while  thus  obtaining  peace,  though  in  a  way  so  irritating  to 
our  German  friends  that  England  stood  henceforward  absolutely 
without  allies,  had  been  carrying  on  his  vindictive  attack  upon  the 
Whigs.  The  opportunity  selected  for  this  purpose  was  the  passage 
of  the  peace  through  Parliament  Grenville,  a  man  of  firmness,  but 
without  commanding  abilities,  and  deficient  in  tact,  had 
taken  Pitt's  place  as  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  o^ 
Bat  he  was  not  regarded  as  strong  enough  to  make  head  '*^'  ^^'  ^^''' 
against  the  opposition  which  was  expected,  for  the  Whigs  of  all 
sections,  conscious  of  Bute's  designs  against  ^em,  were  beginning  to 
combine.  Bute  selected  a  man  of  greater  powers  to  assist  him.  He 
bargained  with  Fox  (whose  conscience  was  not  scrupulous  when  money 
was  to  be  made)  to  assume  the  lead  of  the  House.  It  was  hoped  that  he 
might  bring  some  Whigs  with  him.  This  he  f  oond  himself  unable  to 
do,  and  with  consummate  audacity  set  to  work  to  purchase  a  majority. 
The  Paymaster's  office  became  in  fieu^t  a  shop  for  the  purchase  of  votes, 
J800  being  the  least  price  given.  Against  such  a  majority  all  efforts 
were  of  course  useless,  and  the  peace  received  the  approbation  of  Par- 
liament After  this  victory  vengeance  began.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  head  of  the  great  Whig  house  of  Cavendish,  for  declining 
to  attend  a  Cabinet  Council,  was  rudely  deprived  of  the  office  of 
Chamberlain,  and  the  King  with  his  own  hand  scratched  his  name  off 
the  list  of  Privy  Councillors.  All  place-men  who  had  voted  against  the 
peace  were  dismissed.  Newcastle  and  Rockingham  were  removed 
from  their  Lord  Lieutenancies,  and  even  the  meanest  officers  of  the 
administration — tax-gatherers  and  customhouse  officers,  who  owed 
their  places  to  Whig  patronage,  were  removed.  Bute  appeared 
triumphant  Even  the  cider  tax,  a  ridiculously  unfedr  excise  sug- 
gested by  the  ignorance  of  Dashwood,  his  Chancellor  of  b«i«  mipM. 
the  Exchequer,  was  carried  by  a  large  minority  in  his  ^^^^  ^^t. 
venal  House.  Suddenly  Bute  resigned.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
why.    Perhaps  it  was  because  he  was  consdous  of  thje^^omga^fG^kMa^te* 
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lie  had  incarrecL  His  Peace  of  Paris  was  distasteful  to  the  nation ; 
he  had  driven  from  office  Pitt,  the  fayonrite  of  the  people ;  he  was 
a  Scotchman ;  the  voice  of  scandal  constantly  coupled  his  name  with 
that  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  and  the  odious  name  of  favourite 
was  indissolubly  attached  to  him.  Whether  well  or  ill  founded,  his 
unpopularity  had  reached  such  a  pitch,  that  he  was  afraid  to  leave 
his  house  without  a  bodyguard  of  prize-fighters.  Perhaps  experience 
had  taught  him  his  unfitness  to  conduct  the  Gk)vemment  Perhaps, 
and  this  was  the  general  belief  of  the  time,  he  preferred  the  irre- 
sponsible power  of  the  favourite  to  the  dangers  and  responsibility  of 
■•BAmM  *^®  minister.    He  named  Qrenville  for  his  successor, 

onnvUto  m  hii  and  as  he  had  always  used  him  as  his  creature,  he  pro- 
«•«•■"».  bably  still  hoped  to  find  him  a  pliant  tool.    In  this 

he  was  disappointed ;  and  though  for  a  few  years  he  doubtless  had 
much  private  influence  with  the  King,  this  part  of  his  career  has 
been  much  exaggerated,  and  he  himself  complained  bitterly  of  the 
King's  ingratitude. 

With  Qrenville  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Lord  Egremont  and  Lord 
Halifax,  were  regarded  as  holding  the  direction  of  public  aflFairs. 
This  ministry  has  therefore  been  sometimes  called  The 
BiBiftry.  Triumvirate.    Bute  found  them  by  no  means  ready  to 

*^**'  accept  his  interference,  and  soon  began  to  intrigue  against 

them.  Qrenville  more  than  once  complained  to  the  King  of  his 
want  of  confidence.  The  sudden  death  of  Lord  Egremont  gave  an 
opportunity  for  a  change  in  the  ministry,  and  Bute  so  far  changed 
his  former  policy  as  to  recommend  the  King  to  send  for  Pitt  A 
long  interview  with  the  King,  in  which  Pitt  stated  the  necessity  of 
bringing  back  some  of  the  Whig  connection  to  power,  left  him  with 
the  impression  that  he  was  to  be  minister,  and  he  wrote  to  the  Whig 
chiefs  accordingly.  But  two  days  after,  on  a  second  interview,  he 
found  matters  changed.  The  King  wished  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, Bute's  intended  son-in-law,  to  be  Prime  Minister,  and  desired 
several  of  the  present  ministry  to  be  retained.  This  Pitt  would  not 
hear  of,  designating  Temple,  Devonshire,  and  others  who  had  just 
fallen  under  the  King's  displeasure,  as  his  colleagues.  The  negotia- 
Btdferd  joiBi  ^^^n  was  broken  off.  Probably  on  the  day  which  inter- 
thtadairtry.  vened  between  the  two  interviews  Bute  had  changed 
his  mind.  In  carrjring  through  the  peace  negotiations  he  had  been 
assisted  by  that  section  of  the  Whigs  which  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  It  is  to  this  section  that  Fox  belonged.  The 
Duke,  though  of  a  retiring  character,  was  now  induced  to  accept  office 
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by  a  fialBe  ramonr,  that  Pitt  had  expressly  declared  that  he  would  not 
admit  him  to  any  Qovemment  of  which  he  was  the  chief.  A  mixed 
minifitiy  of  the  followers  of  QrenvlLle  and  Bedford  was  formed,  and 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bedford  Ministry.  The 
Secretaries  of  State  were  Halifax  and  Lord  Sandwich,  a  man  of 
mean  character  and  licentious  morals. 

The  new  ministry  met  Parliament  on  the  16th  of  November,  and 
both  Houses  were  at  once  occupied  with  questions  with 
regard  to  Wilkes.  The  unpopularity  of  Bute  had  wuui. 
found  expression  in  numerous  pamphlets.  Among  the  ^^^ 
Opposition  writers  was  Wilkes,  member  for  Aylesbury,  who,  in  con- 
lunction  with  an  author  of  the  name  of  Churchill,  had  established  a 
pai>er,  Tht  North  BrUon,  in  which  the  favourite  and  his  Qovem- 
ment  had  been  very  roughly  handled,  and  which  won  popularity  by 
tmreasoning  general  assaults  upon  the  Scotch  nation.  He  had  so  far 
exceeded  the  usual  practice  of  pamphleteers  of  the  time  as  to 
write  the  names  of  his  opponents  at  full  length,  instead  of  employing 
initials.  When  the  Eling  had  prorogued  Parliament  (April  2drd)  on 
Bute's  resignation,  he  had  spoken  of  the  peace  as  honourable  to  his 
crown  and  beneficial  to  the  people.  This  produced  an  attack 
in  the  famous  No.  45  of  The  North  Briton.  Qrenville  had  at*  once 
proceeded  against  the  author.  A  general  warrant  (that  is,  a  warrant 
in  which  no  individual  names  are  mentioned)  was  issued  against 
the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  the  paper,  and  under  it 
Wilkes  was  apprehended,  his  house  and  papers  being  also  ransacked. 
He  at  once  became  a  political  martyr.  The  chiefs  of  the  Opposition, 
Temple  and  Grafton,  visited  him  in  his  prison,  and  he  proceeded  to 
try  the  validity  of  his  arrest.  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  before  whom  the 
case  came,  held  that  Wilkes  was  exempted  from  arrest  by  his  privilege 
as  a  member ;  for  a  member  of  Parliament  is  free  from  arrest  on  all 
charges  except  those  of  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  and 
a  libel,  he  said,  could  not  be  construed  as  a  breach  of  the  peace.  But 
though  the  law  had  failed  to  punish  him,  he  was  pursued  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  (Government ;  he  was  deprived  of  his  commission 
in  the  miHtia,  and  his  supporter,  Temple,  was  removed  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Buckinghamshire.  The  result  of  the  trial  was 
received  with  public  rejoicings  in  all  comers  of  England.  This  dis- 
pute between  Government  and  a  scurrilous  writer,  of  most  licentious 
morals,  would  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  although  it  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  session,  were  it  not  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  want 
of  harmony  existing  between  Parliament  and  those  ^tViotel^vE^^ju&kcX* 
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wu  heU  to  wpTMent,    It  waa  one  of  several  incidenta  which  Bhorred 
that  the  Ten&l  Honee  of  Commoiu,  ccmsieting  of  nominees  of  tha 
Court    or    great    familieB,    was  nipidl;   ceaaing   to   command  the     { 
obedience  of  the  people,  and  that  the  macliiner;  of  the  Constitntioii     I 
waa  thereby  becoming  dielocateU.  ' 

The  quEBtioa  at  onc«  came  before  both  Hongcs.  In  the  House  of  ( 
Loids  it  assumed  a  personal  form.  Lord  Sandwich,  a  former  friend 
of  Willcee,  and  his  assodate  in  hia  greatest  debauchery,  but  now 
Seoratary  of  State,  did  not  liiink  it  nnbeooming  to  produce  an 
obscene  patody  on  Pope's  "  Essa;  on  Mao,"  of  which  Wilkes  was 
the  author,  and  demand  his  punishment.  Tlie  book  had  never  been 
published ;  fourteen  copies  had  been  privately  printed ;  it  had 
come  into  Sandwich's  possesdon  when  Wilkes's  house  was  ransacked, 
and  afterwards  by  tampering  with  Wilkes's  printer.  Sandwich  com- 
pUined  of  it  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  for  it  was  addressed  to  him, 
"Awake,  my  Sandwich!"  it  began,  instead  of  "Awake,  my  St. 
John ! "  of  Pope's  Essay,  and  ridiculous  notes  were  added,  attributed 
to  Warburton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  had  annotated  Pope's 
Wock,  In  tbs  House  of  Commons  Wilkes  rose  and  complained  of 
his  imprisonment  as  ft  breach  of  privilege,  but  he  met  with  little 
■jmpatiiy.  By  a  luge  migonty  No.  4B  was  voted  to  be  a  seditioiu 
libel,  and  oid«nd  to  be  bnint  by  the  common  hangman.  A 
dangeioiu  riot  was  the  consequence,  nor  was  the  operation  com- 
pleted till  a  jackboot  and  petticoat,  the  popular  emblems  of  the 
PrinocM  of  Wales  and  Lord  Bnte,  were  committed  to  the  flames  to 
■hare  tlie  fete  of  the  obnozions  pubLeatton.  Further  proceeding! 
Bgeinit  Wilkes  were  poatponed  by  a  duel  in  which  he  waa  engaged 
y,^^  ^  Tlth  a  Ut.  Kaitiu,  who  had  grossly  intuited  bim,  and 

iqrtMirik*  in  which  ha  waa  wonnded;  bnt  he  was  eventnally 
lmwkmm.  expelled  bom  bit  place  in  the  Honae.  On  the  two 
flonilitationBl  qneationa  which  wars  isTolved  in  tbie  qnaml— 4he 
Gonitrnetion  to  be  giren  to  the  privilege  of  monben  and  the  l^ality 
of  genoral  wananta — the  popnlai  party  was  defeated,  in  spite  <^  the 
powerful  npportof  Pitt.  In  opposition  to  the  Conrte  of  Iaw, 
PadiMoent  bald  that  privilege  conld  not  covar  %  atditloua  libel  j  utd 
GlraiTiUe  and  liia  nuyori^  cantrivad  to  shelve  a  leaolution  which 
waa  introdoDed  dsolttii^  the  illegality  of  general  wananta.  The 
whola  qnestion  exdted.  the  inteDMSt  interest ;  the  House  is  said  to 
have  (mee  sat  for  aeventeen  bonr&  Wilkee,  unable  to  withstand  all 
the  aesanlts  upon  him,  had.  in  spite  of  hia  popnlari^,  been  obliged 
*o  withdraw  to  fnnce. 
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Qienville  and  his  minifitry  had  hardly  completed  this  quarrel,  in 
which  they  had  wantonly  embroiled  Parliament  and  people,  when 
they  took  a  fresh  step  which,  though  weU  intentioned,  was  destined^ 
from  the  way  in  which  it  was  carried  out,  to  lose  England  the  best  of 
her  colonies. 

The  thirteen  American  provinces  owed  their  origin  to  many 
different  causes,  and  were  very  distinct  botli  in  their  orteJn«ftt« 
character  and  laws.  There  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  Amerieui 
group  of  New  England  provinces,  Connecticut,  Mas-  ''*'^*"^- 
sachuaetts.  New  Hampshire  (which  included  what  is  now  called 
Vermont),  and  Rhode  Island ;  these  owed  their  origin  to  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  and  though  the  first  zeal  of  their  Puritan  religion  had  died 
u  way,  much  of  the  stem  character  of  their  original  founders  remained 
among  the  population :  their  capital  was  Boston,  almost  surrounded 
by  the  sea,  and  already  a  port  of  very  considerable  importance  and 
wealth ;  the  Hudson  formed  their  boundary  towards  the  west.  Then 
there  came  a  group  of  provinces  originally  belonging  to  the  Dutch, 
and  known  as  the  New  Netherlands.  These  had  come  into  the 
hands  of  England  during  the  war  between  Holland  and  England  in 
the  xeign  of  Charles  II.,  and  had  been  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
New  Amsterdam  became  New  York,  and  Fort  Orange,  higher  up  the 
stream,  Albany.  Another  part  of  the  same  grant  was  New  Jersey, 
lying  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware.  This  had  been  given 
for  payment  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  Geor^ 
Carteret ;  the  western  part  had  been  subsequently  parted  with  by  Be^ 
keley  to  the  Quakers,  and  the  whole  province,  which  was  surrendered 
to  ^6  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was  therefore  known 
commonly  as  the  Jerseys,  and  was  peopled  almost  exclusively  by 
Quakers,  Presbyterians  and  Anabaptists.  Spreading  from  their 
colony  m  New  Jersey,  the  Quakers,  under  their  great  leader  William 
Penn,  had  occupied  the  large  province  of  Pennsylvania,  with  its 
capital  Philadelphia  lying  inland  to  the  west.  One  other  province 
belongs  to  this  group,  Maryland,  which  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
appendage  to  Pennsylvania,  but  had  a  separate  assembly  of  its  own  ; 
the  governor  however  was  generally  the  same  as  the  Pennsylvanian 
governor.  Below  these  two  groups  were  three  great  colonies,  owing 
their  origin  to  less  easily  defined  sources.  Virginia;  south  of  the 
Potomac,  originally  founded  by  Baleigh,  had  then  (by  a  grant  of 
King  James  I.)  passed  into  the  hands  of  merchant  adventurers. 
Behaving  badly,  and  quaiTclling  with  their  colonists,  they  were 
deprived  of  their  riglitn,  and  in  1624  the  co\ou\  \)vic'd.\\\^  ^.CiTqwtcl 

ooK.  nan.  ^j;J^ 
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colony.  It  had  been  peopled  principally  by  Church  of  England 
men  and  by  men  of  good  English  birth.  As  the  oldest  colony  it 
was  the  best  peopled,  while  the  birth  and  character  of  its  proprietors, 
who  resembled  English  gentlemen,  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as 
the  aristocracy  of  the  colonies.  The  two  Carolinas  had  been  granted 
to  a  number  of  proprietors  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  but,  as  in  most 
other  cases,  the  original  proprietors  had  quarrelled  with  the  people, 
and  sold  their  rights  to  the  Crown.  Below  these  Carolinas  was 
Georgia,  founded  for  philanthropic  purposes  as  a  refuge  for  insolvent 
debtors  and  persecuted  Germans  by  General  Oglethorpe,  the  originator 
of  the  inquiry  into  the  English  prisons  in  1728.  The  only  power  not 
English  now  in  North  America  was  that  of  Spain,  which  had 
received  a  portion  of  Louisiana  from  the  French  in  exchange  for 
Florida,  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  cede  to  the  English.  French 
influence  had  disappeared  after  the  Peace  of  Paris. 

There  was  an  infinite  variety  of  religion,  law  and  government 
oonitttotioa  of  ui  these  provinces,  but  in  all  a  certain  assimilation 
ths  pcvTincM.  to  the  English  Constitution ;  a  house  of  assembly, 
an  upper  house  or  council,  sometimes  elected,  sometimes  nominated 
by  the  governor,  and  the  governor  himself  in  the  Crown  colonies 
nominated  by  the  King  and  the  proprietors  in  conjunction.  The 
population  appears  to  have  been  about  two  and  a  half  millions. 

The  old  view  of  the  use  of  colonies  was  that  they  should  be  employed 
B«iMctionB  entirely  for  the  advantage  of  the  mother  country.  It 
on  colonial  was  held  that,  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence,  and 
for  the  protection  they  received,  they  were  bound  by 
a  debt  of  gratitude.  They  were  thus  the  constant  subject  of  mer- 
cantile legislation  in  favour  of  the  mother  country,  and  by  the 
existing  navigation  laws  very  close  restrictions  were  laid  upon  their 
trade.  By  those  laws  the  colonies  were  prohibited  from  procuring 
a  large  number  of  articles — those,  namely,  which  formed  the  chief 
manufactures  of  England — anywhere  except  from  the  mother  country. 
They  thus  became  naturally  one  of  our  principal  purchasers.  Al- 
though their  imports  into  England  were  considerable,  the  balance  of 
trade  was  constantly  against  them — that  is,  taken  as  a  whole,  they 
constantly  owed  large  sums  of  money  to  England.  This  balance  had, 
of  course,  from  time  to  time  to  be  made  up  by  payments  in  actual 
money,  which  was  chiefly  procured  by  the  colonies  by  means  of 
illicit  trade,  carried  on  partly  with  the  West  India  Islands,  but 
chiefly  with  the  Spanish  color ies  of  America,  and  was  illicit  chiefly 
in    that  it   broke  the  customhouse    regulations   of    »S])aiii.       The 
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colonial  illicit  or  firee  trade,  as  it  was  caUed,  was  regarded  in  point 
of  morality  as  something  quite  different  from  Eui'opean  smuggling. 
It  was  canied  on  openly  and  systematically  by  the  best  colonial 
merchants,  and  enabled  the  colonies  to  get  rid  of  their  timber  and 
those  wooden  products  known  under  the  name  of  lumber,  and  also  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  their  farm  produce  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  wasted.  A  wise  minister  would  not  have  thought  of 
meddling  with  such  a  business,  which  was  in  fact  the  only  means  by 
which  the  colonists  were  enabled  to  carry  on  conveniently  their 
trade  with  England.  But  QrenviLle,  with  his  narrow  and  legal  turn 
of  mind,  could  see  no  difference  between  colonial  smug-  q,^,^  „|p. 
gling  and  smuggling  in  England.  This  he  was  deter-  vrMdmef 
mined  to  put  down,  and  not  content  with  the  ordinary  *"" 
meims  of  repression,  English  men-of-war  were  employed  in  all  direc- 
tions as  customhouse  vessels,  and  naval  officers,  people  said,  were 
degraded  into  customhouse  officers  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  effect 
was  a  crushing  blow  to  the  trade  of  America.  And,  as  if  to 
render  the  position  of  the  colonists  still  more  distressing,  in  1764  a 
series  of  enactments  were  made,  la3dng  duties  upon  various  articles 
for  the  benefit  of  England, — at  the  same  time  declaring  for  the  first 
time  the  right  of  England  to  raise  a  revenue  from  her  colonies  ;  and 
while  the  quantity  of  money  in  America  had  been  considerably 
diminished  by  the  stoppage  of  the  free  trade,  the  present  Act  was 
rendered  more  irksome  by  ordering  all  the  duties  imposed  to  be 
paid  in  hard  cash  into  the  English  Exchequer.  It  was  coupled,  too, 
with  another  Act  stopping  tlie  use  of  paper  money  in  America. 
Taken  together,  this  series  of  arrangements  had  therefore  produced 
the  following  effects — a  large  branch  of  commerce,  the  chief  source  of 
ready  money,  was  destroyed ;  at  the  same  time  more  ready  money 
was  demanded  by  England ;  and  the  colonists  saw  themselves  pre- 
vented even  from  carrying  on  their  domestic  trade  in  the  ordinary 
channels. 

These  measures  had  produced  retaliation  from  the  Americans ;  it 
had  been  determined  that  as  little  trade  as  possible  should  be  carried 
on  with  England.  Lamb  was  not  to  be  eaten,  and  lambs  were  not 
killed,  in  order  to  increase  the  stock  of  sheep  for  the  supply  of 
the  wool  which  was  England's  great  manufacture ;  and  in  all  other 
possible  ways  men  denied  themselves  European  luxuries.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  preamble  of  the  Act  for  the  new  duties  stated  the 
necessity  for  raising  a  revenue  from  the  English  colonies,  »•  stemp 
and  at  the  same  time  Greuville  had  proposed  a  Stamp  ^^ 
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Act  as  one  of  the  means  of  raismg  such  reyenne.  With  smgnlar  want 
of  wisdom,  thongh  with  kindly  feeling,  he  pnt  off  bringing  in  a  Bill 
for  the  establishment  of  this  tax,  which  would  be  an  article  of  exdse 
or  inland  duty,  till  the  assemblies  of  the  different  colonies  had 
stated  their  views  with  regard  to  it.  The  Americans,  though  pro- 
bably without  any  real  legal  grounds,  drew  a  line  between  the  levy- 
ing of  customs  and  the  imposing  of  an  inland  tax.  It  is  probable 
that  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  they  were  liable  to  both,  for  even 
the  Long  Parliament  had  only  granted  temporary  exemptions  from 
taxation.  But  when  their  attention  was  drawn  to  the  intentions  and 
claims  of  the  English  Parliament,  and  when  a  tax,  new  in  fact 
though  perhaps  not  in  principle,  was  suggested  to  them,  and  a  year 
given  them  to  talk  it  over,  it  was  natural  that  their  opposition  should 
beroused«  Five  colonies  sent  petitions  against  the  new  measures, 
but  they  were  wholly  disregarded,  and  the  Stamp  Act  passed  with- 
out much  opposition  in  Parliament. 

The  miBiBtry  seemed  imusuaUy  strong-it  had  trininphed  over 
Tb»  KiBff'a  Wilkes ;  and  its  financial  policy,  though  ruinous,  had 
*"■•"•  been  accepted — ^when  suddenly  the  King  became  alarm- 

ingly ill,  suffering  from  that  loss  of  intellect  which  afterwards  incapa- 
citated him  from  reigning.  In  alarm  at  this  illness,  on  his  recovery 
he  desired  a  Regency  Bill  to  be  passed.  The  natural  person  to  have 
appointed  Regent  would  have  been  the  Queen.  The  King  had  been 
hastily  married  in  the  first  year  of  his  reij^n  (1761)  to  the  Princess 
Sophia  of  Mecklenburg,  a  marriage  which,  as  it  was  contracted 
chiefly  by  the  influence  of  the  Princess  Dowager  and  Lord  Bute, 
and  without  the  will  of  the  King,  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing 
him  from  his  dangerous  love  for  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  might  have 
been  expected  to  turn  out  ill,  but  which  became  in  fact  a  happy  life- 
long union.  The  King  however,  instead  of  suggesting,  as  was  natural, 
that  his  wife  should  be  Regent,  desired  to  keep  the  appointment  in 
YhM  BMency  ^  ^^^^  hands.  The  Government  objected  to  this,  with- 
BOL  out  limitations,  and  suggested  that  the  King's  choice 

should  lie  among  the  Queen  and  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  resident  in  England.  When  this  Bill  was  brought 
forward  it  was  pertinently  asked  who  the  Royal  Family  were  %  and 
it  became  evident  that  the  ministry  did  not  themselves  know  how 
,  to  define  it.  They  ultimately  concluded,  however,  that  the  Princess 
Dowager  was  not  a  relation  of  her  own  son.  In  making  this  ridicu- 
lous assertion,  and  insulting  the  Princess  by  excluding  her  name, 
thej  were  probably  instigated  by  tlic  dread  of  a  BiUe  ministry  in 
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case  anything  should  happen  to  the  King.  In  pnrsnance  of  this 
policy,  Halifax  hniried  to  ^e  King,  and  persuaded  him  that  the  un- 
popularity of  the  Princess  Dowager  was  such  that  the  introduction 
of  her  name  in  the  fiiU  would  infallibly  be  followed  by  its  omission 
on  the  demand  of  the  Commons,  and  the  Princess  thus  exposed  to 
public  insult.  The  King,  taken  off  his  guard,  and  naturally  wishing 
to  spare  his  mother  so  public  a  mark  of  disrespect,  consented  to  the 
omission  of  her  name.  The  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords  and  passed,  limiting  the  regency  to  the  Queen  and  the  descen- 
dants of  the  late  King  and  Queen  resident  in  England.  When  the 
Lord  Chancellor — an  honest  man— explained  to  the  Eling  what  he 
had  done,  he  was  much  disturbed,  but  no  entreaties  of  his  could 
moTe  Grenyille  to  change  the  Bill.  Upon  its  introduction  into  the 
Lower  House  the  absence  of  the  name  of  the  Princess  was  at  once 
remarked,  and  a  large  majority  voted  for  its  introduction;  thus  mak- 
ing obvious  to  the  King  the  shameless  trick  of  which  he  had  been 
the  victim.  For  this  he  could  not  forgive  Grenville  and  Bedford, 
and  at  once  began  arrangements  for  getting  rid  of  them. 

For  this  purpose  he  called  in  the  assistance  and  experience  of 
his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  whose  upright  and  consistent 
conduct  had  given  him  an  authority  and  importance  ^  tuuouf 
which  he  had  not  sought  He  was  a  firm  Whig,  and  aeiuuifief 
had  of  late  years  regarded  Pitt  as  the  real  head  of  that  "*"***^* 
great  party.  To  him  therefore  the  Duke  now  applied.  In  a  long  inter- 
view Pitt  explained  his  views  and  stated  his  terms.  He  demanded 
that  an  alliance  with  the  Protestant  powers  of  Europe  should  be 
entered  into,  to  balance  the  Family  Compact,  that  general  war- 
rants should  henceforward  be  declared  illegal,  and  that  officers 
dismissed  for  political  reasons  should  be  restored.  Everything 
seemed  to  promise  success,  but  Pitt  wished  to  see  Temple,  to 
whom  he  was  bound  by  ties  of  relationship,  party,  personal  friend- 
ship, and  even  pecuniary  assistance.  After  his  interview  with 
Temple  it  was  evident  that  some  obstacle  had  arisen,  and  the 
negotiation  was  broken  off.  The  fact  is,  that  Temple,  infinitely  Pitt's 
inferior,  had  come  to  terms  with  George  Grenville,  and  was  planning 
a  family  Grenville  ministry ;  and  Pitt's  lofty  view  of  his  obligations 
to  his  brother-in-law  prevented  him  from  breaking  with  him.  Tbe 
King  was  thus  thrown  back,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  hands  of 
his  old  ministry.  They  would  consent  to  remain  in  their  places  if  the 
King  would  pledge  himself  to  dismiss  Bute  from  his  frieivd%Vv^^\A  ^;y^^• 
rid  of  Fox,  now  Lord  Holknd^from  the  Paymafiteia^^^toxii'^-^^:^^^ 
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Mackenzie  out  of  his  place  as  Privy  Seal  for  Scotland,  make  Lord 
Qranby  Commander-in-Chief  instead  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  give  Ireland  to  the  ministry,  which  meant  the  dismissal  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  Bute's  son-in-law,  from  the  Lord-Lieuten- 
ancy— ^a  mere  set  of  personal  and  vindictive  conditions,  contrasting 
finely  with  Pitt* s  political  demands.  Such  as  they  were  the  King 
was  obliged  to  accept  them,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  like 
or  trust  his  ministry,  and  after  a  strong,  though  not  perhaps  unduly 
strong,  representation  from  Bedford  against  the  underhand  employ- 
ment of  the  King's  influence  against  his  own  ministers,  he  determined 
that  he  would  rid  himself  of  them,  even  at  the  cost  of  accepting  the 
Whig  Houses.  Pitt  was  again  applied  to,  talked  honestly  and  simply 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  stating  as  his  terms  an  European  alliance, 
the  abolition  of  general  warrants,  the  repeal  of  the  cider  tax,  and  a 
change  in  American  taxation,  thus  in  his  two  sets  of  terms  clearing 
himself  of  all  complicity  with  the  follies  of  the  present  Government. 
But  Temple  refused  to  take  the  position  of  Prime  Minister  except 
piu  retiTM  tato  »»  ^^^  head  of  a  Qrenville  administration,  and  Pitt  with 
priv«t«  life.  infinite  sorrow  fjave  up  the  negotiation,  sold  his  house 
at  Hayes,  and  declared  his  intention  of  retirinjij  to  Somersetshire, 
where  an  admiring  stranger  had  lately  left  him  the  house  of  Burton- 
Pynsent. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  finding  that  Pitt  was  by  some  means 
separated  from  the  great  Whig  party,  applied  directly  to  its  acknow- 
mniftryofthe  ledged  family  chiefs,  who  agreed  to  form  a  ministry, 
Whi«  HovMi.  putting  forward  as  their  head  Lord  Rockingham,  a  sport- 
ing man  of  sound  sense  and  large  possessions,  but  no  power  of  lan- 
guage or  popular  government.^  Under  him  were  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
with  no  parliamentary  experience,  General  Conway,  a  sensible  man, 
but  without  any  of  the  gifts  of  leadership,  to  whom  was  intrusted 
the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  veteran  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  to  whom  was  given  the  Privy  Seal,  with  a  special  per- 
quisite of  the  patronage  of  the  Church.  With  the  exception  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Northington,  there  was  in  fact  scarcely  any  one  of  the 
requisite  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  ministry.  Its  life  could  not  be 
a  long  one.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Burke,  who  was  now  first  introduced 
to  public  life  by  Lord  Rockingham,  speaks  highly  of  him  for 
enlargement  of  mind,  clear  sense,  aud  unshaken  fortitude. 

This  weak  Government  found  on  its  hands  a  question  of  difficulty 

'  He  seldom  spoke.    Wlien  Lord  Sandwich  was  one  day  atticking  him,  a  friend 
'uI  him,  "  How  could  you  worry  a  poor  Axviub  cT^\-viT<i  %o1" 
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too  great  for  it.  The  Stamp  Act  had  been  very  badly  reoeiyed  in 
America ;  there  had  been  riots  in  many  of  the  townc^  involving  much 
lo«8  of  property  ;  the  collectors  had  been  obliged  to  renounce  their 
offices,  and  the  stamped  paper  had  been  destroyed.  Virginia  had 
solemnly  protested  in  regular  form  through  the  House  of  Burgesses ; 
and  a  Congress  of  delegates  of  nine  or  ten  of  the  States  had  met  at 
New  York  (October),  and  passed  resolutions,  claiming  ^^ 
for  the  provincial  assemblies  the  exclusive  right  of  tax-  AaMrieaa 
ation.  At  home  the  merchants  had  begun  to  feel  the  *"**'^'* 
effecta  of  the  self-denying  determination  of  the  Americans,  in  a 
diminution  of  their  trade,  and  of  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against 
smuggling,  in  the  impossibility  of  getting  money  payments  for  their 
goods.  Hie  sum  due  is  stated  variously  at  two  to  three  millions. 
During  the  recess  of  Parliament  the  writings  and  proceedings  of  the 
ministry  had  an  air  of  weakness,  and  finally,  unable  to  act  vigorously 
themselves,  they  determined  to  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of 
Parliament 

In  January  Parliament  met,  and  on  the  14th  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  House.  There  was  a  great  debate.  Burke  then 
made  his  maiden  speech,  and  was  followed  by  Pitt,  who  had  not  yet 
expressed  his  views,  and  had  indeed  absented  himself  firom  the  House 
for  a  year.  Expectation  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  in  a 
magnificent  speech  he  declared,  what  till  that  moment  i«taB«f  nii» 
had  in  England  been  scarcely  thought  of,  that  Parlia-  Sl^tSSir 
ment  had  no  right  to  tax  the  colonies,  for  taxation  and  int. 
representation  went  hand  in  hand.  He  however,  like  the  Americani, 
dr«w  a  line  between  taxation  and  customs.  Customs  he  regarded  iu 
the  light  of  trade  regulations,  and  therefore  in  the  hands  of  the  Im- 
perial Legislature.  After  a  speech  of  weak  acquiescence  from  Conway, 
Orenville  made  an  able  reply ;  he  exposed  the  fallacy  of  distinguish- 
ing between  taxes  and  duties,  alleged  many  instances  of  the  taxation 
of  unrepresented  bodies,  and  charged  the  Americans  with  ingratitude 
for  declining  to  pay  for  a  war  so  entirely  in  their  own  interest  as  the 
last  Pitt,  though  he  had  spoken,  was,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
House,  called  upon  by  the  general  voice  to  speak  again.  He  rose, 
and  declared  himself  ready  to  answer  Grenville  on  every  point  His 
reply  was  such  as  a  statesman  must  make  to  a  lawyer.  ''  I  rejoice," 
he  cried, ''  that  America  has  resisted ;  three  millions  of  people  so  dead 
to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves 
would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  have  made  slaves  ot  VS^ft  ^ro^X!^ 
{le  )iad  not  come  down  with  the  ''  s^t^^tQ  \)0ok.  do\))^V^  ^^i"^^  ^ 
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dog's  ears  to  defend  the  cause  of  liberty,"  and  as  to  gratitude,  he 
supposed  that  all  the  bounties  to  America  were  for  English  purposes. 
There  was  a  trade  with  America  of  £3,000,000  a  year,  and  it  was 
trade  which  carried  England  through  the  last  war.  "  This  you  owe 
to  America,  and  shall  a  miserable  financier  come  with  a  boast  that 
he  can  fetch  a  peppercorn  into  the  Exchequer  to  the  loss  of  millions 
to  the  nation?"  He  closed  by  stating  his  belief  that  England  could 
crush  America  to  atoms,  but  the  triumph  would  be  hazardous.  If 
she  fell  she  would  fall  like  the  strong  man ;  she  would  embrace  the 
pillars  of  the  State,  and  pull  down  the  Constitution  with  her.  He 
advised  the  immediate  and  entire  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  but  that 
the  other  rights  of  Parliament,  apart  from  taxation,  should  be  clearly 
declared.  There  was  no  doubt  much  weight  in  Qrenville's  instances 
of  imperfect  representation,  but  they  were  not  wisely  urged  against 
Pitt,  who  in  his  first  speech  had  himself  pointed  out  in  very  tren- 
chant words  the  wretched  state  of  the  representative  system  in  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  he  almost  alone  seems  to  have  understood  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Wilkes  riots,  and  to  have  wished  to  bring  Parliament 
and  the  people  into  harmony.  Pitt's  bold  speech  encouraged  the 
ministers  to  act,  and  after  a  long  examination  of  witnesses,  among 
Th*  Stomp  Act  whom  Franklin,  who  had  come  over  as  an  agent  to 
repeAiad.  oppose  the  Act,  was  the  most  important,  the  Repeal  of 

the  Stamp  Act  was  proposed  and  carried  amid  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
mercantile  and  liberal  world  on  the  2l8t  of  February.  For  this  time 
Pitt's  political  wisdom  had  saved  England  from  a  disastrous  breach 
with  her  colonies. 

Once  embarked  on  a  policy  of  repeal,  the  Rockingham  ministry 
continued  to  reverse  the  acts  of  its  predecessors.  The  trade  of 
America  was  again  fostered,  and  Dominique  and  Jamaica  were 
made  free  ports ;  the  obnoxious  cider  tax  was  ameliorated,  general 
warrants  were  condemned,  as  was  also  the  practice  of  depriving 
military  officers  of  their  commands  for  political  opposition.  Gen- 
eral Conway  was  himself  the  last  victim  of  this  practice.  Foreign 
manufactured  silks  were  also  prohibited,  and  thus  the  clamours  of 
the  Spitalfields  weavers  were  silenced,  which,  during  Grenville's 
aflministration,  had  produced  a  riot  directed  chiefly  against  the  Duke 
of  Bedford.  But,  in  spite  of  these  healing  measures,  the  Government 
was  never  strong.  The  King  detested  it  as  being  distinctly  a  party 
weakneuof  Government,  and  the  abilities  of  the  ministry  were  not 
the  ooTern-  conspicuous.  They  tried  in  vain  to  induce  Pitt  to  join 
''*'*■  them.    Upon  the  failure  of  this  negotiation  the  King 
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glad  to  have  recourse  again  to  that  great  man.    For  the  third 

t  sinoe  the  close  of  his  administration  Pitt  had  the  destinies  of  the 

on  in  his  hand.    Twice  his  Quixotic  attachment  to  his  friend 

I  Temple  had  ruined  his  plans.    He  had  always  aimed  at  a 

der  basis  of  government  than  mere  personal  or  party  connection, 

during  his  great  administration  had  succeeded  in  acting  indepen- 

Jy.     There  was  something  therefore  in  common  between  him 

the  King,  though  no  doubt  their  view  of  the  destruction  of 

y  was  different.    To  Pitt  it  meant  the  selection  of  able  men  of 

K)litical  connections,  under  his  own  pre-eminent  guidance,  to  form 

inistiy,  which  should  work  for  the  national  good,  and  be  respon- 

\  to  the  nation.    To  the  King  it  meant  the  selection  of  efficient 

inistrators,  without  any  pre-eminent  minister,  and  answerable 

dmself.     There  was  apparently,  however,  enough  in  common 

reen  them  to  induce  Pitt  to  accept  the  administration,  and  to  break 

is  connection  with  Temple,  who  insisted,  as  a  condition  of  his  sup- 

^  that  the  whole  of  the  Rockingham  party  should  be  dismissed. 

,  on  the  other  hand,  determined  on  a  fusion  with  that  party. 

dngham  himself  left  the  ministry,  but  his  chief  sup-  ^^  bMe«M 

IB  remained  under  Pitt.    Grafton  was  nominally  L«rdOhattM» 

8  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Conway  iqaisiv. 

thelbume  were  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Charles  '«^*'••• 

ihend  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Northington  became 

^resident,  and  was  succeeded  as  Chancellor  by  Pitf  s  friend  Pratt, 

l!amden.    Pitt  himself  surprised  the  world  by  taking  a  peer- 

jord  Chatham  and  the  small  office  of  Privy  SeaL     In  acting 

no  doubt  miscalculated  his  strength  ;  he  felt  himself  unable 

8  growing  infirmities  to  continue  to  lead  the  House  of 

B,  and  believed,  as  he  had  indeed  good  right  to  believe,  that 

aal  character  and  influence  would  enable  him,  in  whatever 

le  might  be,  to  blend  the  ministry  from  whatever  party  he 

n  into  an  harmonious  administration.    The  effect  did  not 

\  expectations.    His  acceptance  of  a  peerage  was  regarded 

ptance  of  a  bribe,  especially  as  his  avowed  principle  in  the 

f  his  colleagues  was    the  same   as   that   rendered   so 

by  Bute  and  the  King— the  destruction  of  party.    He 

\  popularity ;  of  party  influence  he  had  little  or  none ; 

cient  in  knowledge  of  party  tactics,  which  during  his 

istration  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Newcastle.     His 

ance  had  grown  on  him,  and  was  rendered  worse  by  h.\& 

of  health.     He  tried  to  win  the  Bedioi^  ^^iki\?j,\wX 


^ 
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would  not  give  them  enough.  He  introduced  a  number  of  Tories 
and  courtiers  into  the  administration,  and  thus  shocked  the  great 
Whig  party ;  and  when,  as  shortly  happened,  illness  obscured  for 
a  time  his  intellect,  the  ministry  lost  all  cohesion  and  fell  to  pieces. 

But  though  thus  failing  as  a  tactician,  it  was  impossible  for  Pitt  to 
be  in  office  without  setting  on  foot  magnificent  and  beneficial  plans. 
^a'-n^'T  ^®  immediately  began  the  new  foreign  policy  which  he 
«omvMhauiT«  had  SO  often  sketched.  Mr.  Hans  Stanley  was  despatched 
''^^  to  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  to  cement  an 

alliance  against  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But  at  Berlin  he  met  but  a 
cold  reception.  Frederick,  whose  character  was  as  mean  and  selfish 
as  his  abilities  were  great,  did  not  care  in  the  least  for  the  defence  of 
Protestantism  or  for  the  safety  of  England,  now  that  his  own  safety 
did  not  depend  upon  her  friendship.  Indeed,  since  Bute's  with- 
drawal from  the  war  he  had  hated  England  heartily,  and  alleged 
the  want  of  continuity  in  English  policy  as  a  reason  for  engaging  in 
no  alliances.  In  truth,  his  mind  was  already  fixed  upon  his  wicked 
plan  for  the  dismemberment  of  Poland.  Pitt,  now  fiord  Chatham, 
was  thus  foiled  at  the  outset,  and  his  foreign  policy  failed.  Two 
other  great  schemes  he  was  unable  to  bring  to  completion ;  one  for 
the  better  government  of  Ireland,  and  the  other  for  what  he  saw 
would  speedily  become  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance — the 
regulation  of  our  Indian  conquests.  He  intended  to  do  what  we 
have  but  lately  seen  done, — assume  for  the  Crown  the  sovereignty  of 
India,  and  confine  the  Company  to  their  proper  and  mercantile 
pursuits. 

In  the  midst  of  these  vast  schemes,  having  given  indications  that 
he  contemplated  a  Reform  Bill,  an  India  Bill,  the  pacification  and 
better  government  of  Ireland,  alliances  which  would  have  fore- 
stalled the  great  alliances  of  his  son,  and  a  plan  which  might  perhaps 
have  retained  America,  Chatham  fell  ill  at  Bath,  and  the  Government 
ceased  to  have  a  natural  head. 

While  Chatham  was  thus  absent  from  his  post  his  reckless  Chan- 
chAthikm's  cellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  in  a  scheme  for  again 

!i!!^  feuwt.  raising  revenue  from  America.  The  sum  was  indeed  a 
Jan.  1767.  very  small  one — ;£40,000,  and  raised  upon  tea,  glass,  and 

paper,  and   therefore  falling,  it  mis^ht  be  urged,  under  the  head 
of  those  mercantile  arrangements  which  the  colonies  admitted  the 
TownMh»nd'»       right  of  Parliament  to  make  ;  but  in  the  present  state 
MtumeUd  of  affairs  in  America  it  was  a  mere  act  of  madness.   The 

repeal  of  the  Sla\\\^  kcX.\vci\V\i^^\\w\\vj\a  conditional « 
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the  repayment  of  property  uojored  in  the  riots.  This  the  Assemblies 
hid  agr^  to  only  with  much  grumbling,  and  the  Assembly  of  New 
York  had  gone  so  &r  in  its  opposition  to  a  requisition  for  supplying 
neoessaiies  to  the  troops  that  it  had  been  suspended.  While 
America  was  in  this  irritable  condition  Townshend's  measure  came  to 
inflame  the  smouldering  mass. 

What  Chatham  had  spoken  of  as  the  rotten  part  of  the  Constitution 
waa,  early  in  the  year  1768,  brought  into  full  play.  o„„H»nm  „f 
There  was  a  general  election,  in  which  bribery  and  PftriiMam. 
the  pnrchase   of  seats   were   shamelessly  employed.  ^^'*' 
jMKX)  is  said  to  have  been  the  average  price  of  a  small  borough. 
Oxford  offered  to  re-elect  its  members  for  ;C7500,  to  be  applied 
to  the  liquidation  of  a  corporation  debt ;  and  to  show  how  ridicu- 
lously inefficient  the  representation  was,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in 
a  population  of  eight  millions  there  were  only  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  voters.    The  people  were  by  this  time  beginning,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  blindly,  to  feel  that  the  representative  body  did 
not  really  represent  them,  and,  as  usual,  they  fixed  upon  one  indivi- 
dualy  and  that  not  a  very  worthy  one,  as  a  representative  of  this  feel- 
ing;   Wilkes  had  already  been  a  popular  martyr  and  the  victim  of 
the  vengeance  both  of  King  and  Parliament.    He  now  ^^jj^^  ^j^^^ 
presented  himself  for  election  in  London.     He  was  fomiddUMx. 
there  rejected,  but  immediately  afterwards  elected  by  ^^^ 
a  large  majority  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.     His  election  pro- 
duced riots  in  London,  and  the  Qovemment— contrary  probably  to 
their  own  judgment,  and  urged  by  the  Bang— determined  to  inter- 
fere.   Wilkes  was  apprehended  as  an  outlaw,  and  riots  ensued,  which 
were  suppressed  only  by  the  use  of  the  troops.     Twenty  people 
were  killed  and  wounded.    The  military  were  not  only  acquitted 
when  tried  upon  the  charge  of  murder,  but  were  rewarded  by 
Government.    The  anger  of  the  people  increased,  and  in  the  riots 
which  ensued  in  various  parts  of  England  the  point  immediately  at 
issue  was  complicated  with  other  social  questions,  many  depressed 
trades  taking  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  discontent.    The 
Gk>vemment  which  had  to  deal  with  this  difficulty  was  the  Duke  of 
Qrafton's — Chatham  immediately  upon  his  recovery  had  retired  from 
it,  and  Lord  Shelbume  had  also  left  it.    Grafton,  without  views  of 
his  own,  had  become  the  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  King  and 
his  party.  George  was  set  with  dogged  obstinacy  upon  the  suppression 
of  insubordination  in  America  and  the  destruction,  ol  '^''^^^  vsi 
England.    Under  sach  circnmstances  the  war  vril^^'^'^SAX^^'^^^ 
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carried  to  extremes.  Wlien  a  vacancy  occurred  in  tlie  representation 
for  Middlesex  there  was  a  fresh  contest,  and  Qlyn,  a  partisan  of  Wilkes, 
was  elected.  In  the  attendant  riots  blood  had  been  shed.  The 
murderers  were  convicted,  but  again  pardoned  and  rewarded,  and 
the  anger  of  the  people  became  still  greater.  Wilkes's  petitions 
were  neglected,  and  on  his  publishing  a  severe  letter  against  Lord 
Weymouth,  Secretary  of  State,  the  House,  instead  of  leaving  the 
matter  to  the  Law  Courts,  declared  it  a  breach  of  privilege,  and 
unable  to  pronounce  a  libel  against  a  Peer  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Commons,  they  proceeded,  perfectly  illegally,  to  have  Wilkes 
arrested  and  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  there  tried 
for  libeL  Wilkes  avowed  the  letter,  and  Lord  Harrington,  Secretary 
of  War,  and  one  of  the  "  King's  friends,"  moved  his  expulsion.  A 
new  writ  was  issued  for  Middlesex,  and  Wilkes  was  re-elected  almost 
unanimously.  The  House  voted  that  he  could  not  sit,  and  a  fresh 
writ  was  issued,  and  Wilkes  was  again  unanimously  elected. 
Another  election  was  ordered,  and  this  time  the  Government  con- 
trived to  get  about  three  hundred  votes  for  Colonel  Luttrell  against 
eleven  hundred  given  for  Wilkes.  The  House  declared  that  Luttrell 
was  the  member.  So  iniquitous  a  decision  raised  Wilkes  into  the 
position  of  a  great  popular  leader,  and  was  not  carried  without  many 
vigorous  protests  from  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Liberal 
party.  It  tended  much  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  ministry ;  botli 
great  cities  and  great  counties  held  meetings  to  express  their  want 
of  confidence  in  the  present  representation  and  to  ask  for  a  dis- 
solution. 

Nor  did  the  ministry  strengthen  itself  by  its  dealings  with  America. 
ThAdifflenitiM  The  new  imposts  of  1767  had  been  received  with  great 
in  AoMiioa.  indignation  by  the  colonists,  especially  in  Massachusetts. 
There  the  governor,  Francis  Barnard,  seems  to  have  been  totally  desti- 
tute of  all  power  of  conciliation.  He  was  backed  up  by  Lord  Hills- 
borough, Colonial  Secretary,  scarcely  more  temperate  than  himself. 
The  Assembly,  in  its  quarrel  with  the  governor,  issued  a  circular 
letter  to  the  other  colonies,  calling  for  their  co-operation  against  the 
new  taxes.  They  refused  to  retract  this  step  at  the  command  of 
Lord  Hillsborough,  and  were  dissolved.  The  difficulties  of  the  crisis 
went  on  increasing.  The  customhouse  commissioners  were  foolish 
enough  to  capture  and  detain  an  illicit  trader  ;  serious  riots  were 
the  consequence  ;  the  commissioners  were  mobbed  and  their  houses 
bed.  The  spirit  of  resistance  spread.  The  Society  of  Sons 
Daughters  of  Liberty,  wbo  tftiufttd  \a  use  imported  goodB, 
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mnlfeiplied  in  other  colonies.  The  view  of  the  Govenunent  was  not 
conciliation^  but  coercion.  Troops  and  ships  of  war  were  crowded 
into  Boston.  In  England  the  feeling  was  strongly  against  the  Ameri- 
cana. Coercive  measures  were  recommended  and  applauded;  Francis 
Barnard  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Baronet;  the  conduct  of 
the  people  of  Boston  gravely  censured  in  Parliament;  and  at  length 
Bedford's  section  of  the  Whigs  produced  a  motion  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  excite  resistance.  The  Duke  moved,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment applauded  his  motion,  that  as  it  was  probable  that  American 
juries  would  sympathize  wiUi  their  countrymen,  the  rioters  might  be 
withdrawn  from  their  country,  in  accordance  with  an  obsolete  law  of 
treason  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  This  measure,  which  seemed  to 
deprive  the  colonists  of  their  first  rights  as  Englishmen^  met  with 
deserved  execration  both  at  home  and  in  America.  But  to  crown  all, 
and  to  put  the  ministers  quite  in  the  wrong,  some  general  action  on 
their  part  was  wanting.  This  want  was  supplied  when  the  conciliatory 
efforts  of  Qrafton  were  defeated  in  his  own  Cabinet  He  suggested 
the  removal  of  all  taxation  of  America.  English  pride  forbade  the 
Council  to  accept  a  measure  which  they  thought  derogatory  to  the 
rights  of  an  Imperial  nation.  Therefore,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
asserting  the  right,  they  agreed  to  the  removal  of  all  taxes  but  one, 
and  insisted  that  the  tax  on  tea  should  be  kept.  Thus  the  original 
principle  of  the  right  to  tax  was  upheld,  and  the  sting  still  left  to 
rankle  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans. 

The  unpopularity  which  their  conduct  had  brought  on  the  minihtry 
was  increased  by  the  vigorous  and  bitter  assaults  of  L«tt«nof 
Junius.  This  anonymous  writer,  probably  Sir  Philip  '"*»• 
Francis,  lost  no  opportunity  of  attacking,  with  the  greatest  animosity, 
the  Duke  of  Qrafton  and  his  supporters,  not  even  sparing  the  King, 
and  by  his  bold  assaults,  excellent  style,  and  by  the  mystery  which 
hung  over  him,  drew  upon  himself  much  public  attention,  and 
directed  men's  minds  to  all  the  weaknesses  of  the  administration. 

The  incompetency  of  the  ministry  was  indeed  becoming  obvious. 
In  the  iirst  place  it  was  divided  within  itselt  The  WMksMsof 
Prime  Minister,  with  the  Chancellor  and  some  others^  **"  ainiitry. 
were  remnants  of  the  Chatham  ministry  and  admirers  of  Chatham's 
policy.  The  rest  of  the  Cabinet  were  either  men  who  represented 
Bedford's  party,  or  members  of  that  class  whose  views  are  sufficiently 
explained  by  their  name,  "the  King's  friends."  Grafton,  fonder  of 
hunting  and  the  turf  than  of  politics,  had  by  his  indolence  suffered 
himself  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  last-named  patty  ,wi<\.  Mwvivw- 
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Btitutional  actioa  had  been  the  result  which  had  broiight  discontent  in 
England  to  the  verge  of  open  outbreak.  Hillsborough^  under  the  same 
influence,  was  hunying  along  the  road  which  led  to  the  loss  of  America. 
On  this  point  the  Prime  Minister  had  found  himself  in  a  minority 
in  his  own  Cabinet.  France  too,  imder  Choiseul,  in  alliance  with 
Spain,  was  beginning  to  think  of  revenge  for  the  losses  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  A  crisis  was  evidently  approaching,  and  the  Opposition 
began  to  close  their  ranks.  Chatham,  yielding  again  to  the  necessities 
of  party,  made  a  public  profession  of  friendship  with  Temple  and 
George  Grenville ;  and  though  there  was  no  cordial  connection,  there 
was  external  alliance  between  the  brothers  and  the  old  Whigs  under 
Rockingham.  In  the  first  session  of  1770  the  storm  broke.  Not- 
withstanding the  state  of  public  afEiedrs,  the  chief  topic  of  the  King's 
speech  was  the  murrain  among  ''  homed  beasts,*' — a  speech  not  of  a 
king,  but,  said  Junius,  of  ''  a  ruined  grazier.*'  Chatham  at  once 
moved  an  amendment  when  the  address  in  answer  to  this  speech  was 
proposed.  He  deplored  the  want  of  all  European  alliances,  the  fruit 
of  our  desertion  of  our  allies  at  the  Peace  of  Paris ;  he  blamed  the 
conduct  of  the  ministry  with  regard  to  America,  which,  he  thought, 
needed  much  gentle  handling,  inveighed  strongly  against  the 
action  of  the  Lower  House  in  the  case  of  Wilkes,  and  ended  by 
moving  that  that  action  should  at  once  be  taken  into  consideration. 
At  the  sound  of  their  old  leader's  voice  his  followers  in  the  Cabinet 
could  no  longer  be  silent  Camden  declared  he  had  been  a  most 
un\villing  party  to  the  persecution  of  Wilkes,  and  though  retaining 
the  Seals,  attacked  and  voted  against  the  ministry.  In  the  Lower 
House,  Granby,  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  England,  followed 
the  same  course.  James  Grenville  and  Dunning,  the  Solicitor-General, 
also  resigned.  Chatham's  motion  was  lost,  but  was  followed  up  by 
Q^^  Rockingham,  who  asked  for  a  night  to  consider  the  state 

or&nbyand  of  the  nation.  Grafton  found  it  nearly  impossible  to 
'**^  prop  up  his  falling  ministry  ;  the  Great  Seal  went,  as 
Lord  Shelbume  said,  a-begging.  Charles  Yorke  was  indeed  induced 
to  take  it  in  spite  of  his  former  political  connections,  but,  over- 
whelmed apparently  by  the  coldness  of  his  former  friends,  he  com- 
mitted suicide.  Grafton  thus  found  himself  in  no  state  to  meet  the 
Opposition,  and  in  his  heart  still  admiring  Chatham,  and  much  dis- 
liking business,  he  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  gave  in  his  resignation 
the  very  day  fixed  for  Rockingham's  motion. 

The  Opposition  seemed  to  have  everything  in  their  own  hands, 
but  there  was  no  real  cordiality  between  the  twu  .^ccLious.      The 
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Boddngham  party  despised  the  City  Mends  of  Chatlianiy  who,  under 
the  leadership  of  Lord  Mayor  Beckf  ord,  had  become  pro-  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 
minent  in  the  Wilkite  riots,  and  since  that  time  by  a  aniuMt  unxmg 
somewhat  impertinent  use  of  the  right  which  the  City  *^*^w~****^ 
poeseased  of  directly  approaching  the  King  with  petitions.     They 
dreaded  also  the  paramount  influence  the  Grenville  party  were  nearly 
sore  to  possess  in  any  joint  Qovemment.     On  the  other  hand, 
Chatham  despised  the  half  measures  and  moderation  constantly 
adyocated  by  the  Rockingham  party.    The  King,  with  much  quick- 
ness and  decision,  took  advantage  of  this  disunion.    To  him  it  was 
of  paramount  importance  to  retain  his  friends  in  ofSce,  and  to  avoid  a 
new  Parliament  elected  in  the  present  excited  state  of  the  nation. 
There  was  only  one  of  the  late  ministry  capable  of  xim  ziaff  i 


aasoming  the  position  of  Prime  Minister.  This  was  Ji^SJli^f' 
Lord  North,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  to  him  diuoivtioa. 
the  King  immediately  and  successfully  applied,  so  that  while  the 
different  sections  of  the  Opposition  were  still  unable  to  decide  on  any 
united  action,  they  were  astonished  to  find  the  old  ministiy  recon- 
fltitated  and  their  opportunity  gone.  The  new  Prime  Minister  was  a 
man  whose  unwieldy  person  and  want  of  grace  seemed  little  to  fit 
him  for  the  command  of  a  popular  assembly.  His  frame  was  bulky, 
his  action  very  awkward,  and  his  shortsighted,  protruding  eyes, 
swollen  cheeks  and  over-laige  tongue,  enabled  Walpole  to  compare 
him  to  a  blind  trumpeter.  But  under  this  awkward  exterior  he  had 
great  capacity  for  business  and  administration,  and  much  sound 
sense ;  he  was  a  first-rate  debater,  and  gifted  with  a  wonderful  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  which  enabled  him  to  listen  unmoved,  or  even  to  sleep, 
«liiring  the  most  violent  attacks  upon  himself,  and  to  turn  aside  the 
Intterest  invectives  with  a  happy  joke.  With  his  accession  to  the 
Premiership  the  unstable  character  of  the  Government  ceased.  Best- 
ing on  the  King,  making  himself  no  more  than  an  instrument  of  the 
King's  will,  and  thus  commanding  the  support  of  all  royal  influence, 
from  whatever  source  derived.  North  was  able  to  bid  defiance  to  all 
enemies,  till  the  ill  effects  of  such  a  system  of  government  and  of 
the  King's  policy  became  so  evident,  that  the  clamour  for  a  really 
responsible  minister  grew  too  loud  to  be  disregarded. 

Thus  is  closed  the  great  constitutional  struggle  of  the  early  part 
of  the  reign— the  struggle  of  the  King,  supported  by  the  zHiuipii  of  tb* 
unrepresented  masses,  and  the  more  liberal  and  inde-  **»»«'■  poM«y. 
pendent  of  those  who  were  represented,  against  the  domination  of 
the  House  of  Commons.     It  was  an  attempt  to  break  \ko^  \.taxei\£l^ 
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settlecL  MasaachusetU  and  Viiginia  still  continued  loud  in  their 
expressionB  of  discontent^  but  in  most  parts  of  the  continent  the 
question  now  seemed  laUier  a  small  one,  and  the  hostile  measures 
against  English  trade  were  generally  disregarded. 

This  period  of  quiet  lasted  about  three  years,  during  which  the 
ministry  of  Lord  North  constantly  acquired  strength,  though  there  were 
not  wanting  signs  of  the  great  faults  which  characterized  its  policy. 
In  the  affidr  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  indeed,  in  spite  of  the  outcries 
of  the  Opposition,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  real  lack  either  of 
prudence  or  fimmess.  These  desert  islands  had  been  occupied  by 
^^f^  of  iht  ^®  English  as  a  point  of  importance  in  the  South  Seas. 
Byund  Both  French  and  Spaniards  had  turned  their  attention 

^'^'^^  to  them  also,  and  a  Spanish  settlement,  called  Fort 

Soledad,  had  been  formed  on  one  of  the  islands.  The  English  had, 
however,  no  idea  that  their  neighbours  intended  to  dispossess  them, 
when,  in  June  1770,  a  force  of  Spaniards  from  Buenos  Ayres  arrived 
off  Fort  Egmont,  and  obliged  the  garrison  to  retire.  This  outrage  in 
the  midst  of  peace  very  nearly  plunged  the  nation  into  war  with 
Spain  and  Frsuice  ;  ion  it  was  Choiseul  who  was  the  instigator  of  the 
difficulty,  and  the  skill  of  Harris  (afterwards  Lord  Malmesbury), 
Charg^  d'affiEures  in  Spain,  would  probably  have  failed  to  avert  it  had 
not  Madame  Dubarry,  who  had  lately  gained  complete  influence  over 
Louis  XV.,  seized  the  opportunity  to  overthrow  the  minister.  On 
his  fall  Madame  Dubaiiy'e  clique,  D'Aiguillon,  Terray,  and  Maupeou, 
became  paramount  in  France,  and,  as  might  be  expected  imder  such 
circumstances,  that  country  ceased  for  a  time  to  have  much  influence 
in  European  politics. 

Though  this  affair  had  on  the  whole  been  carried  through  with 
success,  there  had  been  a  certain  quantity  of  opposition  in  London, 
showing  the  unpopular  character  of  the  Government.  Murmurs 
against  the  press  warrants  had  been  heard,  and  opposition  to  them 
had  been  overruled  chiefly  by  Chatham's  influence.  But  the  feeling 
of  discontent  broke  out  in  full  force  the  following  year.  Great 
jealousy  had  always  been  felt  in  Parliament  as  to  reports  of  the 
Th*  ubvtj  debates  held  there,  and  such  meagre  accounts  as  had 
J^JJJ^SLy  been  published,  from  the  memory  of  hearers  or  other 
d«i>at«a.  private    sources,    had    habitually  been    brought    out 

under  some  disguise  and  with  an  affectation  of  secrecy.    In  1770 
this  habit  had  passed  into  disuse.     The  Commons,  already  angry 
with  the  House  of  Lords  for  having  excluded  strangers,  and  indig- 
iiiuit  that,  while  the  Lords  secured  secrecy  their  own  debates  were 
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publicly  leported,  resolved  to  enforce  the  existing  orders  against  some 
of  the  printers  of  reports.  Among  others,  one  Miller  was  summoned 
to  be  reprimanded.  He  however  refused  to  come,  saying  he  was 
a  livery-man  of  the  City.  A  messenger  sent  to  fetch  him  was  him- 
self apprehended  and  taken  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  Brass  Crosby,  and 
Aldermen  Oliver  and  Wilkes.  These  magistrates  supported  the 
arrest  and  held  the  messenger  to  baiL  The  House  was  very  indig- 
nant As  the  Mayor  and  Oliver  were  members,  they  justified  in 
their  places  in  Parliament  what  they  had  done,  and  were  committed 
to  the  Tower.  This  was  a  sign  for  a  renewal  of  the  riots  attending 
the  Wilkite  difficulties.  Mobs  filled  the  streets,  and  Lord  North  was 
ill  used.  The  City  took  up  the  part  of  its  members^  who  lived  in 
prison  at  the  public  expense ;  and  although  the  law  courts  held 
that  the  City  was  in  the  wrong,  appearances  became  so  threatening 
that  the  House  let  the  matter  quietiy  drop ;  and  on  the  prorogation 
in  May  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  leave  their  confinement  in 
triumphal  procession,  and  the  question  was  not  again  raised.  This 
secured  for  ever  the  liberty  of  reporting. 

In  spite  of  this  victory  the  popular  party  in  the  City  was  losing 
ground,  and  Wilkes  was  not  the  name  of  power  it  once  lom  North's 
had  been ;  while  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  the 
ministiy  was  constantly  acquiring  strength  and  the 
Opposition  becoming  more  and  more  broken  up.  Grafton  had  again 
consented  to  return  to  office;  Lord  Sandwich,  a  follower  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  accepted  the  Admiralty.  Lord  Suffolk,  the 
leader  of  what  was  left  of  Qrenville's  party,  became  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Opposition  was  thus  reduced  to  the  party  of  RocMng- 
ham  and  such  few  followers  as  consistently  clung  to  Lord  Chatham, 
but  these  two  sections  could  never  work  well  together,  and  the  three 
Whig  propositions  of  the  year  were  all  lost  by  want  of  union.  The 
want  of  harmony  between  the  Parliament  and  the  country,  and  the 
consequent  need  of  some  reform,  had  been  shown  by  the  late  quarrels 
in  the  City.  Chatham  brought  in  a  Bill  with  that  object,  embodying 
his  old  plan  of  increased  county  representation.  This,  as  it  seemed 
the  only  manner  of  securing  an  addition  of  independent  members,  and 
as  there  was  not  yet  in  existence  an  important  manufacturing  and 
industrial  element  unrepresented,  was  probably  the  best  measure  that 
could  have  been  taken.  But  it  did  not  find  iiEtyour  with  the  Rocking- 
ham party,  and  was  put  aside.  The  same  &te  attended  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Rockingham  party  to  define  the  law  of  libel^  aud^ 
give  the  jury  in  such  cases  the  right  of  settilmg  not  onl^  \2&l<&  WX  ^ 
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pablioation,  bat  the  chanctw  of  the  HbeL  ChathaTn  thought  that 
measiue  ahonld  haTB  been  kft  for  him,  and  a  ridiealoaB  atnigi^ 
between  the  two  Whig  ieetionB  in  the  HooBe  was  the  reaolt  Qnthe 
thixd  qneation,  the  dlwolntiop  of  the  pneant  Pjarliainent,  iddoh  had 
been  the  faTonrite  objeet  of  all  the  Oity  oppontion  and  addzeem^ 
Ghatham  found  himself  almost  alone.  "While  thus  all  eflbetiTe 
opposition  disappeazed,  Lozd  North  lonnd  his  ehief  parliamentaiy 
support  in  his  law  officers.  ThnzLow,  his  Attomey-QenfiEal,  and 
Wedderbuxny  his  SolieitoTy  afterwards  Lord  Loughbozonghy  bsonght 
--the  one  the  weight  of  great  legal  knowledge,  very  stnmg  seDse,  a 
wonderfol  power  of  inyectiTei  and  a  detennination  of  obaimfltOT 
almost  brutal ;  the  other  a  time-serving  readiness  and  fsdle  elogsnt 
eloqnenoe  whioh  was  always  at  the  service  of  his  ehiet 

Excellent  as  the  King's  domestic  life  was,  he  did  not  escape  the 
^^•,^^  funily  discomforts  which  so  constantly  attended  the 
riiftiMT.  house  of  Hsnover.  Two  of  his  brothers  gave  him  much 
^'^^  displeasure  by  their  marriages.    The  Duke  of  Oumber- 

land,^  a  man  of  libertine  life,  after  scandalising  the  world  by  appearing 
as  defendant  in  a  case  of  criminal  conyersation,  maiiied  Mr&  Horton, 
a  sister  of  that  Colonel  Luttzell  who  had  been  forced  upon  the  electors 
of  Middlesex  ;  while  the  Duke  of  Qloucester  now  declared  his  mar- 
riage with  Lady  Waldegrave,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Walpole.  To  gnard  against  such  marriages  in  future,  the  Boyal 
Marriage  Bill  was  passed,  which  forbids  any  member  of  the  Boyal 
Family,  nnless  children  of  princesses  married  abroad,  to  marry  before 
the  age  of  twenty-five  without  the  King's  consent  After  that  age 
they  must  give  a  twelvemonth's  notice  of  their  intended  marriage^ 
which  may  be  completed  unless  it  be  petitioned  against  by  both 
rut  of  iht  Houses  of  Parliament.  A  more  real  disgrace  than  these 
OMtaof  marriages  was  the  fate    of   Qeorge's  sister,  Caroline 

Matilda,  Queen  of  Denmark.  Her  husband  was  a  dis- 
gusting and  licentious  sot,  whose  villanous  conduct  so  changed  her 
naturally  good  disposition,  that  it  was  not  found  difficult  for  her 
enemies  to  gain  credence  for  a  story  which  connected  her  name 
in  a  disreputable  manner  with  a  certain  Struensee,  at  that  time 
fiEivourite  and  Prime  Minister  in  Denmark.  This  man,  a  physician 
by  profession,  had  acquired  absolute  control  over  the  King's  mind, 
and  had  speedily  risen  to  power.  His  enemies  were  of  oonrse 
numerous,  and  tJie  opportunity  offered  them  by  the  Queen's  con- 
duct only  too  favourable.    Struensee  and  the  Queen  were  suddenly 

'  Hm  eU  nshi  of  Onmbtfluid  iMul  dtod  in  1766. 
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appfehended  by  night,  and  the  Queen,  after  lome  remonstrance 
from  King  George,  allowed  to  retire  to  2iell,  where  she  died  after 
a  few  jears,  protesting  her  innocence.  Struensee,  however,  waH 
execntedy  and  confessed  the  crime  with  which  he  and  the  Queen 
were  charged. 

From  such  comparatiyelj  trivial  matters  as  royal  marriages  and 
miaeondact  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  what  forms  one  of  DiTiii«a  of 
the  darkest  passages  in  the  political  history  of  Europe,  ^oiaad. 
Knglandi  under  the  guidance  of  a  ministry  bound  to  support  the 
selfiah  policy  of  a  King  whose  real  aim  was  solely  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  Grown,  had  held  selfishly  aloof  from  foreign  affairs.  France 
had  just  disgraced  the  last  capable  and  vigorous  minister  she 
poMOMod,  and  lay  supine  under  the  hands  of  the  King's  scandalous 
mistreaa.  So  these  two  great  countries,  to  their  eternal  disgrace, 
looked  calmly  on  while  the  Eastern  powers,  without  reason  or  plea  of 
reason,  dismembered  an  old  kingdom  and  leduced  a  noble  people  to 
alavecy.  The  institutions  of  Poland  were  very  different  fiom  those 
of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  such  as  lent  themselves  easily  to  the  plans 
of  encroaching  neighbours.  Since  the  fiEdlure  of  the  house  of  Jagellon 
(157S)  the  monarchy  had  been  elective.  So  great  a  ooMtfiniiM 
prise  had  naturally  attracted  the  notice  of  foreign  •"oi^i. 
powers,  who  sought  to  secure  the  advancement  of  their  own  interests 
by  obtaining  the  election  of  some  favourite  candidate  of  their  own. 
Faction  within  the  country  was  the  inevitable  consequence,  and  the 
amngements  of  the  constitution  made  fetction  permanent.  There 
was  no  middle  class.  The  nation  had  not  gone  through  the  same 
processes  as  other  Western  people.  Nobility  was  easily  obtained,  and 
each  member  of  the  nobility  ranked  as  the  peer  of  all  n,  pao«uar 
thexest.  Below  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  came  the  seift.  <— tt*^«M. 
Political  power,  and  also  most  of  the  executive,  was  vested  in  this 
wide  aru^ocmtical  democracy.  Usually  delegates  of  the  nobles 
constitoted  a  governing  house.  Sometimes  the  whole  body  could, 
and  did,  claim  the  right  of  legislating.  In  the  delegates'  house  one 
veto  could  check  the  progress  of  any  law.  If  to  this  is  added  that 
the  nation  was  divided  by  fierce  differences  in  religion,  it  will  be  seen 
that  no  fiEiirer  field  for  foreign  intrigue  can  be  conceived.  Nor,  in 
spite  of  their  individual  bravery,  were  the  Poles  in  a  position  to 
withstand  force ;  the  nobility  still  clung  to  their  old  habit  of  fighting 
on  bozBeback,  so  that,  at  a  time  when  modem  warfare  had  fairly  begun, 
there  was  no  infantry  but  such  as  consisted  of  serfs.  The  strength  of 
the  army  atili  consisted  in  an  irregular  body  of  light  horse.  "W^VLisci^gDX 
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the  Czanua  Catherine  say  that  anything  might  be  had  £rom  Poland 
for  the  trouble  of  picking  it  up.  She  had  made  the  experiment.  On 
the  death  of  Augustus  of  Saxony,  in  1764,  Russia  had  compelled  the 
Poles  to  elect  a  late  favourite  of  the  Empress,  Stanislas  Poniatowaky, 
and  from  the  time  of  his  election  had  in  fact  treated  Poland  as  her 
own  property.  It  had  been  the  hereditary  policy  of  France  to 
withstand  Russian  influence  in  Poland,  and  during  Choiseul's 
ministry  this  policy  was  continued.  The  Turks  were  induced  to 
make  a  war  with  Russia,  which^  though  disastrous  to  them,  no  doubt 
somewhat  lengthened  the  dying  agonies  of  Poland.  The  confederates, 
who  opposed  in  arms  the  reigning  king  and  the  Russian  party, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  they  had  insisted  on  the  rights  of  the 
dissidents  or  dissenters  in  opposition  to  the  orthodox  Catholics, 
received  constant  though  secret  help  from  France.  The  conduct  of 
Austria  a]so  was  as  yet  ambiguous,  and,  judging  by  its  natural 
interests,  should  have  been  opposed  to  that  of  Russia.  On  such 
hopes  the  confederates  rested.  Occasional  success  lured  them  on 
more  rapidly  to  inevitable  ruin.  But  France  was  too  far  away  to 
give  real  help.  Choiseul  fell  before  the  intrigues  of  the  Dubarry 
party,  and  neither  nation  nor  ministry  was  in  a  temper  or  position 
to  pursue  with  energy  a  distant  and  unselfish  policy.  On  the  other 
hand,  Austria  speedily  began  to  see  more  advantage  in  joining  the 
prosperous  and  rising  powers  of  Eastern  Europe  than  in  trying  to 
prop  up  against  them  a  falling  cause.  It  became  evident  that 
Russia  would  soon  be  absolute  master  of  the  kingdom.  Frederick 
of  Prussia  could  not  see  such  an  accession  to  the  power  of  his  dan- 
gerous neighbour  without  taking  some  corresponding  measures,  and 
as  a  Prussian  army  entered  and  pillaged  ruthlessly  all  the  northern 
provinces,  it  became  plain  that  there  existed  some  understanding 
between  Frederick  and  th  Empress.  The  movement  of  Austrian 
troops,  at  first  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  confederates,  soon  proved 
rtmXf  of  that  Maria  Theresa,  however  grandly  she  might  write 

PartiUoB.  2Jidi  speak,  had  joined  in  the  conspiracy  of  robbers ;  and 

before  the  year  1772  was  over  the  treaty  made  early  in  the  year  was 
declared ;  and  the  necessary  concessions  were  wrung  with  much  violence 
from  the  King  and  legislature,  absolutely  unable  to  assert  any  will 
of  their  own.  The  final  ratification  took  place  in  May  1773.  The 
kingdom  was  to  be  partitioned.  Each  of  the  three  great  neighbours 
was  to  receive  a  portion  somewhat  in  proportion  to  its  size.  Russia 
got  87,500  square  miles  ;  Austria  62,500  ;  Prussia  only  9,465  square 
nnleB,   but   these   containing  the  best  and  most  industrious  part 
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of  the  nation.  What  lemained  was  formed  into  an  hereditary  mon- 
aichj  in  the  house  of  Stanislas.  It  is  fair  to  say,  as  an  excuse 
for  the  supinenees  with  which  England  looked  on  at  this  vast 
national  erime^  that  the  best  and  wisest  of  her  statesmen  had  sys- 
tematically directed  their  attention  to  the  depression  of  the  house 
of  Bonrbcm.  In  the  system  of  balance  of  power,  as  then  under- 
stoody  nothing  was  regarded  as  so  likely  to  prove  a  check  on  the 
power  of  that  house  as  the  increase  of  the  influence  of  Russia. 
Any  movement  in  favour  of  Poland  must  have  been  in  union  with 
Fnmoe  and  in  opposition  to  Russia,  and  would  have  tended  at  first 
to  reverse  that  action,  which  was  generally  regarded  as  most  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  English  interests.  In  the  face  of  recent  facts 
(1871),  it  may  be  clearly  evident  that  the  dangers  of  Europe  come 
from  the  East  and  not  from  the  West;  but  it  is  not  fedr  to  blame 
stateamen  or  nations  because  they  did  not  foresee  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  its  consequences,  nor  to  throw  indiscriminate  censure  on  the 
whole  system  of  the  balance  of  power  because  it  has  sometimes 
produced  disasters.  As  long  as  the  social  constitution  »>i.,^  ^ 
of  Europe  remains  the  same  as  it  has  been  since  the  '***'• 
breaking  up  of  the  feudal  system,  as  long  as  the  feeling  of  nation- 
ality survives,  in  some  form  or  other  tbe  balance  of  power  is  a 
necessary  safeguard  to  national  independence.  The  fictitious  divisions 
into  which  Europe  has  by  dynastic  influences  been  forced,  and  the 
maintenance  of  which  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  disrepute  into 
which  the  system  of  balance  has  fallen,  have  disappeared,  or  are 
disappearing,  before  more  natural  and  truly  national  divisions ;  but 
until  these  in  their  turn  give  way  to  some  wholly  new  industrial 
organization  the  undue  preponderance  of  one  nation  must  be  an  object 
of  dread  to  all  the  rest,  and  their  efibrts  must  be  directed,  as  events 
afford  opportunity,  to  diminishing  that  preponderance. 

It  is  fair  also  to  say  that  the  ministry  had  enough  upon  their 
hands  already.    Although  there  had  been  a  comparative  j^^^^i^^ 
cessation  of  the  troubles  in  America,  there  had  been  asun. 
many  signs  that  they  were  by  no  means  over.    The  more  ^"*' 
advanced  leaders,  indeed,  in  Massachusetts  were  too  determined  in 
their  views  and  too  skilful  as  managers  of  agitation  to  let  the  friends 
of  the  English  connection,  though  doubtiess  considerably  the  larger 
part  of  the  population,  carry  the  day  through  their  inactivity.    The 
discontent  of  the  colonies  had  been  sedulously  kept  alive  by  the  skill 
and  vigour  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  party.    In  the  midst  of 
constant  qnands  with  their  governor,  Hutchinson,  aa  Axii<^Tv<:»xw\rs 
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the  IfnMchiuettB  leaden  afipoiiited  a  committee  of  twenty- 
oine  for  the  pnxpose  of  oiganiziiig  opposition  to  the  Govenmieiit. 
Thifl  atep  was  followed  by  Yiigixua,  where,  in  1778,  a  coneaponding 
eommittee  of  atill  wi4er  scope  was  appointed ;  and  at  length  two 
events  occurred  which  entixelj  destroyed  all  hope  of  a  peaeefnl 
aeoommodatioiL  These  incidents  were  the  pablioation  of  some  letters 
of  Hutchinson,  and  an  arrangement  with  the  India  Ccmipan  j  which 
had  in  reality  no  connection  with  the  quaneL  In  June  1778,  certain 
letters  were  laid  before  the  Hovise  of  Bepresentatives  of  Masnefauaetti 
pnrpoarting  to  be  written  by  Hutchinson,  their  govemor,and  his  brother- 
in-kw  OUrer,  the  Chief  Justice.  These  letters,  written  in  l707  and 
the  two  following  years  to  Whately,  the  private  secretary  of  GrenvUle, 
were  of  a  private  and  ftiendly  ohaiacter.  They  took  a  view  favourable 
to  the  Government,  and  stated  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  a  firm 
exhibition  of  authority  would  best  tend  to  check  the  enlonial 
discontent.  The  letters  had  been  forwarded  from  England  by  Br. 
Franklin,  who  was  acting  as  agent  for  Massachusetts.  As  they  were 
private  letters,  and  Mr.  Whately  was  dead,  it  is  impossible  that 
Franklin  should  not  have  known  that  they  had  come  into  his  hands 
by  unfair  means.  He  bad  not  the  least  right  to  uee  them.  Indeed,  on 
sending  them  to  America  he  made  a  stipulation  that  they  should  not 
be  published.  Of  course  such  a  stipulation  in  the  heat  of  a  political 
quarrel  was  intended  to  be  broken ;  and  they  were  not  only  produced 
and  read,  and  acknowledged  by  Hutchinson,  but  published.  Their 
effect  was  very  great ;  it  seemed  to  the  Americans  as  if  the  English 
Government  had  been  urged  to  all  its  acts  of  severity  by  a  party  of 
traitors  among  themselves.  The  House  of  Representatives  at  once 
addressed  the  King,  warmly  demanding  the  removal  of  Hutchinson 
from  his  place  as  governor,  since  he  had,  they  said,  betrayed  hi« 
trust,  and  given  private,  partial,  and  false  information  to  Qovemment 
The  petition  was  sent  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  had  succeeded  Loitl 
DnBtafi  Hillsborough  as  Colonial  Secretary,  by  him  it  was  laid 

JJJJ^  before  the  King,  who  referred  it  to  the  Privy  Council. 

11T4.  The  Council,  consisting  chiefly  of ''  the  King^s  friends/' 

met  in  January  1774.  Franklin,  as  Colonial  agent,  was  present  The 
petitioners  were  represented  by  Dunning,  the  great  Opposition  advo- 
cate. The  administration  had  unwisely  given  the  affair  the  air  of  a 
Qovemment  question  by  naming  Wedderbum,  the  Solicitor-Ceneral, 
as  Hutchinson's  coimsel.  Dunning  contented  himself  with  sajrin^; 
that  the  petitioners  had  no  impeachment  to  make,  no  facts  to  prove ; 
tbe^  only  appealed  to  the  King's  judgm^^^     With  most  unwise 
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want  of  leticenoe,  Wedderbum,  feeling  himself  in  the  presenee  of  a 
very  iiEtyoTiiable  audience,  gave  vent  to  a  farions  diatribe  against 
America,  and  more  especially  against  Franklin — a  man,  he  said,  to 
be  shunned  by  all  honest  men,  from  whom  men  would  henceforth 
hide  their  papers ;  in  short,  a  thief  The  Council  heard,  laughed,  and 
applauded.  Franklin  stood  unmoved,  no  muscle  showing  how  much 
he  felt  the  insult,  but  it  did  not  miss  its  mark.  For  him  from  that 
day  no  accommodation  was  possible,  and  the  brown  suit  in  which 
he  stood  was  put  by,  to  be  worn  again  only  when  the  treaty  declaring 
America  independent  was  signed.  The  petition,  in  which  a  people 
had  expressed  their  earnest  and  passionate  feelings,  was  declared 
frivolous  and  vexatious,  and  Franklin  was  removed  at  once  from  his 
office  of  Deputy  Postmaster  for  the  colonies. 

Wedderbum  had,  no  doubt,  in  his  violent  invective  only  expressed 
the  feeling  of  most  of  the  English  nation ;  only  a  few  weeks  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  news  had  reached  England  which 
was  not  likely  lb  render  the  bitterness  between  the  two  people  less.  In 
177S  the  India  Company  had  come  to  Parliament  demanding  a  loan. 
Much  censure  had  been  thrown  on  their  officers  and  ntiodsa 
their  manner  of  action,  and  alterations  had  been  insisted  SS5^ 
on,  which  placed  the  Company  very  much  at  the  mercy  ins. 
of  Qovemment.  As  a  sort  of  compensation  a  Bill  was  brought  in  in 
their  iiEtvour,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  export  their  teas  from 
their  London  warehouses  to  the  American  colonies  free  firom  the 
English  duties,  and  liable  only  to  the  much  smaller  duty  to  be  levied 
in  the  colony.  This  measure  would  allow  the  India  Company  to 
get  rid  of  a  large  surplus  stock  of  tea  then  lying  on  hand,  and  would 
enable  the  colonists  to  buy  their  tea  considerably  cheaper.  To  the 
eolonists  however  it  bore  another  aspect  The  whole  plan  seemed  to 
them  a  scheme  to  surprise  or  bribe  them  into  compliance  with  the  very 
measure  of  taxation  they  were  so  strenuously  opposing.  This  be- 
lief was  supported  by  the  fact,  that  all  the  consignees  who  were  to 
receive  the  tea  were  warm  partisans  of  England,  and  was  fostered  by 
the  whole  body  of  tea  merchants  and  free  traders,  who  saw  themselves 
likely  to  be  driven  from  the  market  by  this  direct  tea  trade.  The 
opposition  party  took  means  to  organize  a  resistance.  The  con- 
signees were  duly  warned.  The  tea  ships  entered  Boston  harbour, 
but  the  captains  were  so  fully  convinced  of  the  futility  of  their 
•peculation^  that  they  would  willingly  have  again  withdrawn.  Some 
little  customhouse  formalities  detained  them ;  and  meanwhile  they 
were  boarded  by  a  body  of  men  dressed  as  Mohawks,  who  \AtAn^^^^v 
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obnozioiiB  tea  into  the  aea.  Sunikr  etopty  though  lees  Tiolent;  were 
taken  elsewhere,  and  none  of  the  tea  lent  over  under  this  diMstroni 
law  found  its  way  into  the  market 

Snch  violence,  and  such  contempt  of  anthoiity,  exasperated  the 
minds  of  the  Ihiglish  people.  Lord  North  seems  still  to  have 
inclined  to  conciliatory  measoresy  bat  the  remnant  of  the  Bedford 
party,  slways  particalarly  bitter  sgainst  America,  was  too  powerfdl 
for  y^irn^  especially  as  the  King's  opinion,  before  which  North  always 
yielded  with  fatal  weakness,  wss  thrown  into  the  scale  on  the  side 
of  severity.  Two  measures  were  devised  to  punish  the  refraetory 
colony.  By  the  first,  known  as  the  Boston  Port  Bill, 
firtsoL  the  customhouse,  and  consequently  sll  the  trade,  was 

^^^  moved  from  Boston,  and  the  port  wss  declared  closed; 

in  fast  the  thriving  town  was  rendered  desolate.  The  warehouses 
stood  empty,  the  docks  and  quays  were  deserted.  Salem  was  ehosen 
to  take  the  place  of  Boston ;  but  so  strong  was  the  feeling  against 
the  Bill,  that  the  very  merchants  of  Salem,  though  the  benefit 
would  have  been  all  theirs,  petitioned  against  it  The  anger  excited 
by  the  Bill  was  not  confined  to  Boston ;  a  feeling  of  indignation 
pervaded  all  the  colonies.    Their  sjrmpathy  was  soon  increased  by 

^ ^^.,tt.     fear  for  their  own  liberties;  for  a  second  Bill  was 

(•vtnoMBft  introduced,  abrogating  the  old  charter  of  Massachusetts. 
*^  Its  popular  constitution  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  the 

colony  was  to  become  in  the  strictest  sense  a  Crown  colony ;  the 
coundl  was  to  be  named  by  the  Crown  instead  of  by  the  people ; 
and  the  judges,  magistrates  and  sheriff  were  to  be  nominated  and 
removed  by  the  governor  without  consulting  the  council  All  the 
other  colonies  naturally  felt  their  charters  insecure. 

In  fact,  all  seemed  to  show  that  the  critical  time  had  come.  At- 
oHiii  of  tiM  tempts  were  indeed  made  subsequently  at  reconciliation, 
qwrr«L  "but  they  were  hollow,  and  the  proposers  of  them  knew 

that  they  were  hollow.  Henceforward  an  appeal  to  arms  became 
almost  certain,  and  the  idea  of  claiming  independence,  as  yet  only 
existing  in  the  minds  of  a  few  of  the  leaders,  began  to  become  pre- 
valent. Virginia  at  once  threw  in  her  lot  with  Massachusetts.  A 
fast  was  ordered  on  account  of  the  Boston  Port  Act,  and  the  governor 
dissolved  the  assembly.  The  leaders  met  at  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  and 
agreed  upon  a  form  of  association  against  trade  with  England.  Wash- 
ii^gton,  hitherto  hopeful  of  reconciliation,  declared  his  readiness  to 
raise  1000  men  at  his  own  cost  for  the  support  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
ihusetts.    In  spite  of  all  Qovemment  opposition,  most  of  the  colonieB 
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accepted  the  lead  of  Yiiginiay  kept  the  &jit,  and  agreed  to  the 
aasociationy  while,  as  a  chief  step  in  the  direction  of  general  reyolt, 
a  Congress  was  summoned  at  Philadelphia,  and  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  assemblies  of  twelve  colonies,  Geoigia  alone  being 
absent.  The  English,  too,  understood  that  the  two  great  Bills  were 
little  short  of  a  declaration  of  war.  Hutchinson  was  recalled,  and 
Qeneral  Qage  was  made  Gk>vemor  of  Massachusetts,  while  Boston 
was  filled  with  troops.  Of  course  a  quarrel  between  the  new  gover- 
nor and  the  assembly  was  inevitable.  The  assembly  was  dissolved, 
and  refusing  to  disperse,  collected  and  sat  at  Concord,  constituting 
thus  in  &ct  a  rebel  government,  whose  orders  were  implicitly  obeyed. 
Gage  had  been  obliged  to  fortify  Boston  Neck ;  as  a  counter  measure 
the  Concord  assembly  established  a  permanent  committee  of  public 
safety,  oiganized  12,000  militia,  and  enrolled  mMwU  fiMn,  or  picked 
men  from  the  militia  bound  to  serve  at  a  minute's  notice.  While 
things  were  thus  drifting  into  war  in  Massachusetts,  the  General 
Congress  issued  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  setting  forth  the  rights 
of  the  colonists  as  Englishmen,  and  declaring  that  the  late  Acts  were 
infractions  of  these  rights,  and  must  be  repealed  before  America 
would  submit,  and  passed  a  resolution  forbidding  importation 
from  England,  the  use  of  imported  goods,  and  after  ^^^^^ 
the  interval  of  a  year  exportation  to  England  also. 
These,  and  other  acts  and  papers  of  the  Congress, 
acquired  much  weight  by  being  to  all  appearance  issued  unani- 
mously, an  important  advantage  which  was  only  gained  after  a  trial 
of  stresigth,  in  which  the  views  of  the  advanced  leaders  were  carried 
by  a  majority  of  one.  When  defeated  on  a  scheme  of  reconciliation 
proposed  by  Mr.  Galloway,  and  considered  as  a  test  question,  the 
minority  wisely  accepted  their  position,  and  desisted  from  all  pro- 
test, so  that  all  the  acts  of  Congress  might  have  their  full  weight 

A  general  election  in  England  in  September  of  this  year  made  it 
plain  that  the  temper  of  the  people  was  no  less  bitter  ctaamatUeUo^ 
and  determined  in  the  mother  country  than  in  the  tShUj^T^^ 
colonies.     A  large  ministerial  majority  was  returned  wMm. 
ready  to  8upx)ort  any  acts  of  coercion.    The  Opposition  began  by 
demanding  papers  in  an  amendment  on  the  address,  but  the  real 
struggle  did  not  begin  till  January,  when  Chatham  caatiuuB'i 
again  expressed  his  opinion,  moving  the  immediate  !!!SS!ff^ 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statutes  of  the  preceding  year  ^^w- 
and  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Boston.    The  majority  against 
him  was  overwhelming;  none  the  lees  did  he  s»t  qcl<(i^  %^  \r 
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work,  with  Franklin's  help,  to  praporo  a  scheme  of  leeonefliation, 
though  Franklin  had  prolMibl  j  neither  mneh  hope  nor  mneh  wish 
that  it  should  succeed.  It  was  at  first  furly  received  by  Lord 
Dartmouth,  the  Colonial  Secietaiy,  hut  again  Lord  Sandwich  and  the 
Bedford  party  overawed  their  more  temperate  colleague,  and  it  was 
rejected  with  scorn.  The  wisdom  of  some  step  in  the  same  direction 
wintt'imiMUfi  "^^"^  however  to  have  been  plain  to  Lord  North,  who 
ftrifeAWM  in  a  short  time  jffoduced  a  scheme  of  his  own.  This  did 
'*''°^  not  go  further  than  to  say,  that  so  long  as  the  oolonies 

taxed  themselves  with  the  approbation  of  Eong  and  Parliament  no 
other  taxes  ought  to  be  laid  on  them.  It  was  much  too  late  for  any 
such  trumpery  measure. 

It  was  indeed  toolate  for  any  sehemesof  reconciliation,  and  the  appeal 
to  arms  began.  General  Gage,  who  in  spite  of  his  representations  had 
been  left  without  reinforcements  during  the  winter,  eould  not  see  the 
^,^,^  ^  preparations  made  for  arming  and  supplying  the  militia, 
iMriafteB.  carried  on  by  the  provincial  Congress,  without  taking 
^v^^*^  some  measures  to  prevent  them.  In  April  he  determined 
to  destroy  the  stores  at  Concord.  Some  militiamen,  who  were  beinpr 
drilled  at  Lexington,  only  dispersed  after  firing  upon  the  troops ;  and 
when  the  soldierB,  after  destroying  such  of  the  stores  as  had  been  left 
at  Concord,  began  their  homeward  march,  they  found  themselves 
assaulted  from  behind  every  hedge  and  cover,  and  were  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  in  a  very  distressed  condition  with  a  body  of  troops  who 
had  been  sent  to  support  them.  The  English  loss  was  270,  while  the 
rebels  lost  less  than  100  men.  This  slight  success  raised  the  spirits  of 
the  colonists;  militiamen  crowded  in  from  all  quarters,  and  General 
Gage  was  blockaded  in  Boston.  The  rebels  even  ventured  to  attempt  an 
expedition  against  the  neighbouring  province  of  Canada.  A  Bill  passed 
the  preceding  year  in  England  had  given  a  constitution 
to  Canada.  Tliis  colony,  nearly  wholly  French,  neither 
understood  nor  valued  English  institutions,  and  was  firmly  Roman 
Catholic  in  its  religion.  The  constitution  was  wisely  conceived  in  a 
more  arbitrary  spirit  than  would  have  suited  Englishmen,  and  with 
great  liberality  established  the  Boman  Catholic  worship.  The 
Americans,  unable  to  see  the  wisdom  of  this,  and  Puritan  in  their  own 
religious  beliefs,  fancied  that  Canada  must  be  smarting  under  its 
wrongs,  and  that  they  should  find  hearty  sympathy  there.  In  this 
belief,  and  to  open  the  road  thither,  two  New  Englanders  raised  troops 
on  their  own  responsibility — ^Arnold,  a  horse  dealer,  and  Ethan  Allen 

sad  advanced  against  the  forts  which  held  the  valley  of  Lakes 
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Geoige  and  CShamplain,  which,  with  the  valley  of  the  Hadaoiiy 
fomiB  the  nataial  zoad   from  New  York   to  Mon-  nntr 
tretL   Thaj  epeedily  seized  liconderoga  and  Crown 
Point 

The  first  question  which  met  the  second  General  Congress  was 
whether  they  should  take  upon  themselves  the  responsi-  rtm  Meoad  ooa- 
bility  of  these  actions  or  accept  the  conciliatory  reeolntion  ZHnSS^ 
of  Lord  NordL  There  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  »«th«ctt7- 
the  Congress.  Lord  North's  proposition  was  thrown  aside  at  once ; 
ordezB  were  issued  against  supplying  any  British  force  or  officer; 
a  national  name  was  assumed — T%6  United  Cohniu;  coercive 
measures  were  decreed  against  any  province  which  should  refuse 
to  recognize  the  authority  of  Congress ;  and  on  the  flimsy  excuse 
of  a  contemplated  invasion  from  Canada,  the  actions  of  Allen 
and  Arnold  were  acknowledged,  and  an  attack  on  Canada  organized. 
These  were  acts  of  rebellion  and  war,  and  the  Congress,  conscious  that 
the  die  was  cast,  proceeded  to  appoint  a  commander-in-chief.  Their 
choice  fell  upon  Colonel  Washington,  a  Virginian  gentleman,  and 
a  member  of  the  Congress,  who  had  seen  some  service  in  the  late 
frontier  wars,  and  wae  much  respected  by  his  province.  He  was  a 
powerful,  somewhat  silent  man,  of  very  strong  sense,  and  great 
powers  of  self-control,  possessing  that  commanding  influence  which 
is  given  by  strong  passion  and  enthusiasm  habitually  ^^^^^^ 
subdued,  but  just  visible  under  a  constant  and  calm  ehoMn  eom- 
exterior.  His  unquestioned  honesty,  his  hatred  of  dis-  ■»»''«^*"*«**^ 
order,  and  his  great  simplicity  of  character,  fitted  him  well  to  give 
dignity  to  a  cause  which  ran  the  risk,  if  it  fell  into  inferior  hands,  of 
degenerating  into  a  selfish  and  riotous  uproar. 

Washington  at  once  hurried  to  the  seat  of  war,  but  before  he 
arrived  another  battle  had  been  fought.    A  narrow  sg^m,^ 
chaimel  separates  Boston  from  another  town  of  the  name  bumm^i  bul 
of  Charlestown,  behind  which  rise  two  masses  of  high  **"  "'  *"** 
ground,  known  as  Breed's  and  Bunker's  Hill,  from  which  Boston  is 
conmianded.    Breed's  Hill  is  the  nearer  of  the  two  to  Boston.    It  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  General  Gage,  whose  forces  had  been  raised  to 
10,000  men  by  reinforcements  under  Generals  Clinton,  Howe  and 
Burgoyne,  would  assume  the  ofi'enfiive,  and  at  all  events  try  to  secure 
theae  hills.    The  Americans  attempted  to  forestall  him,  and  some 
rude  defences  were  thrown  up  on  the  ridge  of  Breed's  HilL    About 
2000  Engliah  were  sent  to  dislodge  them.    The  Americans  foiuiM 
well,  mofe  than  once  the  English  drew  back  befoift  \iVi!^  ^sn 
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tallied  \j  Clinton,  Uief  eventofllljr  took  the  position,  driving  the 
enemy,  more  than  twice  thui  niunber,  in  disoider  along  Gharlestown 
Heck,  where  tliej  were  opm  to  the  fire  irf  our  ahipa.  Uoie  than  800 
of  the  English  1^  in  die  deepetate  etroggle. 


Although  the  insiu^nt  ttoopB  were  justly  proud  of  the  gallant 
OBiiiiia  irf  Btand  they  had  made  sgainBt  dieciplined  forces,  the  aimy 
tki  AanHu  whcu  Washington  joined  it  was  not  such  as  a  general 
*™''  woald  wish  to  command.    Even  in  the  late  battle  well 

Ruthcoticated  cases  of  cowardice  had  occurred  among  the  officers 
The  militia  regiments  of  the  various  states  regarded  each  other  with 
jealous  eyes ;  there  was  no  w>rt  of  uniformity  of  dress,  no  trace  of 
soldierly  bearing ;  the  soldiers  showed  little  subordination  to 
officers  scarcely  better  than  themselves  ;  and,  worse  than  all,  there 
was  a  tearful  deficiency  of  powder.  It  taxed  the  ability  and  temper 
of  their  new  general  to  the  full  to  bring  the  motley  crowd  into 
'  cnder.  He  exacted  the  sternest  discipline,  drew  a  sharp  line  bctwetn 
the  officers  and  men,  procured  hunting  shirts  to  supply  the  lack  of 
nnifonn,  and  by  unremitting  toil  gradually  produced  a  tolerable 
army.  Why  General  Gage  looked  quietly  on  while  this  process 
Vfoa  being  carried  out  it  is  difficult  to  say.    Even  setting  aside  the 
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lack  of  ammtmition,  of  which  however  he  was  folly  informed,  he  had 
troops  enough  to  have  destroyed  the  enemy  whidi  were  blockading 
him  without  difficulty,  and  might  thus  perhaps  have  ended  the  war 
at  a  blow. 

The  slowness  which  characterizes  the  English  generals  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  hmout* 
prevalent  idea  that  reconciliation  was  still  possible,  and  ^M^rrtitioB. 
that  the  terrible  extremity  of  civil  war  might  be  avoided.  Even  at 
this  very  time  the  Congress  was  sending  to  the  EJng  a  last  appeal ; 
but  this  document,  known  as  the  Olive  Branch  Petition,  was  not 
received  in  England.  There  was  a  technical  objection  to  it  which 
secured  its  rejection ;  it  purported  to  come  from  the  Congress — an 
Ulegal  and  imrecognized  body.  The  Americans  could  scarcely 
indeed  have  expected  that  it  would  have  produced  any  effect.  It 
held  out  no  hope  of  concession,  but  expressed  only  vague  wishes  for 
reconciliation.  It  probably  served  the  turn  of  those  who  sent  it  by 
allowing  them  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  fature  war  entirely  on  the 
English.  It  might  have  been  wise  on  the  part  of  the  ministry,  even 
thus  late,  to  have  accepted  overtures  of  peace,  but  it  would  have 
been  a  stretch  of  wisdom  which  no  man  had  a  right  to  expect ;  for 
the  Congress  had  undoubtedly  by  its  action  assumed  a  position  of 
complete  independence  and  hostility  which  a  Government  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  overlook. 

Even  before  the  Olive  Branch  was  sent  the  Congress  had  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  the  successes  of  the  preceding  year,  Attaek  ob 
and  had  organized,  under  Qenerals  Montgomery  and  o^*^ 
Arnold,  an  attack  upon  Canada,  which  Qeneral  Carleton  was  ill  pre- 
pared to  repel  with  less  than  1000  British  troops.  While  Montgomery 
crossed  Lake  Champlain  and  pushed  on  to  Montreal,  Arnold,  with 
incredible  labour,  had  made  his  way  up  the  valley  of  the  Kennebec, 
and  so  doMm  the  Chaudi^,  to  Quebec.  Unable  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  armies,  Carleton  hastened  to  throw  himself  into  the 
capital,  and  upon  the  Heights  of  Abraham  succeeded  in  checking 
their  advance,  with  the  loss  of  Montgomery  their  leader.  Arnold 
could  do  no  more  than  keep  up  a  nominal  blockade,  so  ably  was  the 
defence  conducted,  and  the  general  who  superseded  him,  meeting 
with  no  sympathy  from  the  Canadians,  was  forced  to  withdraw  in 
disorder  beyond  Lake  Champlain. 

Meanwhile  the  dilatory  conduct  of  Gage,  who  had  now  been 
succeeded  by  General  Howe,  had  lost  Boston  to  the  En^liaK 
Washington  had  at  length  found  himself  strong  enow^  Vi  \^fe  «xi!\ 
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fortify  the  Dordiester  Heights,  whieh  commaiided  the  English  lines  on 
Boston  Neck.  A  general  engagement,  which  could  scazoely  have 
Jtoiu.uha  ended  otherwise  than  fftroniably  to  the  Bnglish,  woold 
••Buute.  have  still  rendered  the  town  tenable,  and  Howe  was 
ibnhiiTt.  inclined  to  bring  on  a  battle.  But  a  oontinned  eonrse 
of  bad  weather  firnstrated  his  plans,  and  thinking  that  for  military 
reasons  New  York,  where  the  royal  party  was  strong,  would  make  a 
better  base  of  operations,  he  determined  to  withdraw ;  he  accordingly 
removed  all  his  troops  to  Halifax,  there  to  await  promised  rein- 
forcements. So  long  were  the  frrah  troops  in  coming  that  Howe 
had  to  leave  Halifax  without  them.  There  was  considerable 
difficulty  in  supplying  him.  The  military  arrangements  of  England 
have  been  constantly  found  inefficient  at  the  opening  of  a  war ;  it 
was  only  by  purchasing  troops  at  an  exorbitant  price  from  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  that  the  immediate  want 
oould  be  supplied.  It  was  therefore  only  on  a  limited  scale  that 
Howe  was  enabled  to  carry  out  that  plan  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
troops  which  was  afterwards  continued  during  the  war ;  and  which 
conaifited  of  making  New  York  the  centre  of  operationB,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  two  subsidiary  forces,  the  one  acting  in  the  Southern 
States,  the  other  from  Canada.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  \\9 
despatched  a  force  against  Charleston,  in  Carolina,  under  Qenend 
Clinton,  while  be  himself  moved  to  Sandy  Hook,  thus  threatening 
New  York,  whither  Washington  had  hastened  from  Boston.  He 
was  there  joined  in  July  by  his  brother,  Admiral  Lord  Howe, 
and  found  himself,  with  his  reinforcements  and  with  the  troops 
which  had  been  sent  to  Charleston  and  had  returned  upon  the 
failure  of  the  expedition,  at  the  head  of  nearly  30,000  men. 

Lord  Howe  brought  with  him  full  powers  for  himself  and  his 
FMdioitenof  ^^0*^1^^  the  general,  empowering  them,  in  accordance 
wartii*ti««  with  a  late  Act  of  Parliament,  to  receive  the  submission 
r^Mtod.  ^£  ^^y  colony,  and  after  such  submission  to  grant  pardon 

and  redress.  An  Imperial  nation,  defied  by  its  colonies  and  not  yet 
beaten,  could  hardly  ofifer  more,  and  to  those  not  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  what  was  going  on  in  America,  it  must  have  seemed  that 
there  was  every  chance  of  such  terms  being  accepted.  Never  as  yet 
had  the  chances  of  the  insurgents  seemed  so  smalL  It  is  true  that 
the  revolt  had  become  universal ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  commercial 
population  of  the  Northern  States  was  severely  tried,  and  seemed  to 
be  yielding  under  the  depression  of  trade  caused  by  the  war.  The 
JSngUah  army  was  for  the  time  actually  more  numerous  than  that  of 
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Washington,  whose  troops,  nommally  bat  27,000  strong,  were  dimin- 
ished by  illness  or  absence.  Those  who  remained  were  in  a  miserable 
condition,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  men  enlisted  for  short  periods,  who 
could  scarcely  be  properly  drilled  before  they  returned  to  their 
homes.  But  the  state  of  feeling  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been.  It 
was  no  longer  a  question  of  pardon  or  redress.  The  more  earnest  and 
violent  men  had,  as  is  usual  in  civil  commotions,  been  coming  more 
and  more  to  the  front.  The  idea  of  a  total  separation  from  England 
had  been  rapidly  gaining  ground ;  republican  and  democratic 
principles  had  made  their  appearance;  the  wrijtings  of  Thomas 
Paine  had  been  published,  and  so  largely  were  his  views  received, 
that  a  declaration,  issued  by  the  aristocratic  State  of  Virginia,  served 
afterwaids  as  the  model  for  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
issued  by  the  revolutiomsts  of  France;  and  already,  before  the 
aziival  of  Howe  with  his  offer  of  pardon,  the  extreme  party  had 
determined  to  check  all  lukewarmness  and  put  an  end  to  all  diance 
of  reconciliation  by  taking  an  irretrievable  step.  In  June,  Lee  of 
Virginia  proposed  in  Congress  that  the  colonies  should  declare 
themselves  independent.  The  numbers  on  division  ^^^^^^^^  ^ 
proved  to  be  exactly  equal,  but  Dickinson,  the  writer  of  i^optaitoBM. 
the  "  Pennsylvanian  Farmer's  Letters,"  and  the  leader  of  ^^  ^  *"*" 
the  moderate  party,  consented  to  withdraw,  and  the  motion  for  in- 
dependence was  thus  carried  by  a  majority  of  one.  The  document  \ 
itself  is  not  a  very  powerful  one,  but  shows  how  abstract  political 
views  had  become  mingled  with  the  original  questions  in  dispute. 
It  is  based  on  the  Declaration  of  Virginia,  recapitulates  all  the  real  or 
femcied  grievances  of  the  colonies,  and,  with  curioua.  political  dis- 
honesty, attributes  them  all  to  the  personal  tyranny  of  the  King.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence,  issued  on  July  4th,  reached  Washington's 
army  just  before  Lord  Howe's  arrival ;  it  of  course  rendered  his 
pacific  mission  fruitless.  The  colonies  had  assumed  the  position  of 
an  independent  nation,  and  claimed  to  be  treated  with  all  tiie  respect 
due  to  such  a  position.  Howe's  letters  to  Washington  were  even 
returned  unopened,  because  they  were  not  addressed  to  him  by  his 
full  military  style  and  title. 

To  the  English  nothing  now  remained  but  to  take  advantage  of 
the  superiority  of  their  troops.    An  attack  upon  the  lines  ^^ 
of  Brooklyn,  at  the  end  of  Long  Island,  separated  from  Bnokija 
New  York  only  by  a  narrow  channel,  was  ordered.    The  ^^  ^' 
Americans,  in  about  equal  numbers,  came  out  of  their  intrenchments,  * 
and  for  the  first  time  during  the  war  a  battle  was  fon!(^^  Vxi.  V>^^  q'^tv 
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field.  The  victoTj  of  the  Engliah  txoope  was  immediate  and  complete. 
It  was  dae  only  to  Howe's  want  of  vigour  in  pressing  his  snccess 
that  Washington  was  able  to  withdraw  his  army  to  New  York, 
whence,  finding  it  impossible  to  hold  his  ground,  he  retired  ultimately 
to  the  mainland,  taking  up  a  position  at  Kingsbridge,  and  leaving  the 
city  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  It  was  plain  tha];  the  temporary 
militia  of  the  colonists  was  useless  against  regular  troops,  and  in 
spite  of  its  republican  dread  of  a  standing  army,  the  Congress  at 
length  listened  to  Washington's  repeated  representations,  and  autho- 
rized the  enrolment  of  some  regular  troops.  But  for  more  than 
a  year  he  was  compelled  to  do  his  best  with  his  old  militia,  and 
nothing  but  the  continued  and  incomprehensible  slowness  of  the 
Knglish  generals  saved  him  from  disaster.  Step  by  step  he  was 
driven  backwards,  till  he  was  compelled  to  cross  the  Delaware  and 
leave  the  whole  of  the  Jerseys  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  road 
to  Philadelphia  seemed  open,  and  the  Congress,  in  fear,  withdrew  to 
Baltimore.  But  the  English,  when  they  found  that  all  the  boats  on 
the  Delaware  had  been  removed,  quietly  withdrew  into  winter 
quarters  upon  a  very  extended  line,  and  waited  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  cross  the  river  on  the  ice.  The  time  thus  wasted  lost 
them  all  the  advantages  they  had  won,  and  gave  Washington  an 
opportunity  to  recover.  Eager  to  strike  some  blow  which  should 
raise  the  spirits  of  the  colonists  and  enable  him  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
the  army,  he  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak  and  extended 
line  of  the  English.  On  Christmas  evening,  trusting  to  the  effects  of 
the  day's  debauch,  he  crossed  the  river,  and  surprised  and  captured 
the  garrison  of  Trenton.  Comwallis,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
advanced  troops  of  the  English,  came  to  the  rescue,  but  Washington 
by  another  night  march  swept  round  the  English  army, 
and  captured  or  destroyed  two  regiments  at  Princeton.  J^JJ]^ 
He  was  unable  to  secure,  as  he  had  intended,  the  suppHee  'u-  %  inr. 
at  Gloucester,  but  before  long  he  succeeded  in  clearing  New  Jersey 
of  the  English,  and  confining  them,  as  before,  to  New  York  and  Rhode  . 
Island. 

Howe  remained  idle  till  June,  thus  allowing  much  time  to  the 
Americans,  to  whom  time  was  everything.  But  in  June  preparations 
for  a  great  joint  movement  were  matured.  Not  only  nsMiui  iiui 
was  the  main  army  in  New  York  again  to  resume  •'•^•■MMifc. 
the  offensive,  but  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  the  possession  of 
Canada,  and  an  attack  organized  from  that  country.  This  branch  of 
the  combined  movement  was  placed  under  the  commaaoksi  ^i  Qft\i^3»^ 
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Bmgojne.  The  cleft  nuide  by  the  valley  of  the  Hndecm  ii  eon« 
tinTied  northward  by  the  Lakes  Qeoige  and  Cfhamplain,  and  a  natmal 
load  thos  formed  from  Canada  to  New  York.  Down  this  the 
Canadian  army  was  to  maxch|  assisted  by  the  co-operation  of  Clinton, 
who  was  to  lead  troops  from  New  York  to  meet  it  Thns  the  dis- 
aflJBCted  provincsa  of  New  England  would  be  severed  from  the  rest 
of  America. 

Howe's  army,  which  was  now  comparatively  powerfiil,  was  expected 
to  make  its  way  through  the  Jerseys,  and  to  complete  the  project  of 
last  automn  by  capturing  Philadelphia ;  but,  finding 
Washington  ready  to  oppose  his  advance,  he  suddenly 
stvtiinT.  withdrew  his  troops  and  embarked  them  in  the  fleet 
He  appeared  for  a  moment  off  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  but  again, 
finding  more  obstacles  than  he  had  expected,  took  to  the  sea,  and 
sailing  all  round  the  promontory  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Btey 
of  Chesapeake,  ultimately  arrived  at  the  top  of  that  piece  of  water  at 
the  Head  of  Elk,  nearly  as  far  from  Philadelphia  as  when  be  started. 
The  time  spent  in  making  this  long  circuit  enabled  Washington  to 
be  fully  prepared  to  cover  Philadelphia.  He  took  up  his  position 
in  Brandywine  Creek.  He  was  there  quite  ontmanceuvred.  While 
one  division  of  the  English  held  the  ground  in  front,  another  marched 
round  and  fell  upon  the  rear  and  left  flank,  and  completely  routed 
his  army.  He  still  tried  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Schuylkill,  but  it 
was  passed  by  the  English  with  little  difficulty,  and  Philadelphia 
occupied.  The  capital  was  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  but  the 
expeditionary  character  of  the  attack  prevented  it  from  being  so 
efiectual  as  a  steady  advance  would  have  been,  while  it  rendered  the 
conquest  nugatory  by  separating  it  entirely  from  New  York,  the 
real  basis  of  operations.  In  some  degree  to  correct  this  error,  it 
became  necessary  to  secure  direct  access  by  sea  by  the  capture  of 
the  forts  which  held  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware.  For  this  purpose 
the  English  army  was  divided,  one  portion  remained  at  Ckrmans- 
town  to  hold  Philadelphia,  and  the  rest  were  moved  to 
a«mAutowii.  the  siege  of  the  forts.  Washington  took  advantage  of 
^^  ^  the  weakness  of  his  immediate  opponents  and  attacked 

the  troops  at  Ctermanstown.  At  first  he  was  successful,  but  a  panic, 
such  as  not  unfrequently  seizes  young  and  half-disciplined  troops, 
changed  his  half-won  victory  to  defeat.  The  forts  of  the  Delaware 
were  at  length  captured,  and  the  operations  of  the  English  seemed 
to  have  been  thoroughly  successful. 
It  was  indeed  a  moment  of  intense  depression  in  the  Ameiican 
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army ;  nothing  bat  the  extiaordinary  patience  and  Bteadfastness 
of  Washington  could  have  saved  it.  Half-disciplined  ^^«,^^ 
troopsy  many  of  them  inclined  to  desert,  or  to  leave  iMrguiMitt* 
their  standards  as  soon  as  their  short  time  of  enlistment  *'"^* 
was  over,  thousands  without  shoes,  a  commissariat  ridiculously 
incompetent  and  notoriously  fraudulent^  a  civil  power  inclined  to 
meddle  and  complain  of  the  military  arrangements,  such  were  some 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend.  He  managed  in 
spite  of  all  to  keep  his  army  together,  and  to  induce  his  troops  to  go 
into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Foige,  a  wild  but  strong  position 
among  the  hills  on  the  Schuylkill  river  a  little  above  Philadelphia. 
News  from  the  North  came  to  cheer  him  in  his  distressed  condition. 
Though  successful  in  itself,  the  real  object  of  Howe's  expedition 
had  not  been  obtained,  it  had  not  enabled  the  army  of  New  York  to 
go  to  the  assistance  of  Burgojme,  and  that  general  had  BmoyM't 
been  compelled  to  surrender  with  all  his  army  on  the  <<>Mtan. 
17th  of  October.  In  June  he  had  advanced  along  the  west  side  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  had  taken  the  fortress  of  Ticonderoga,  Fort 
Anne,  and  Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson.  Hearing  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  supplies  but  slightly  guarded  at  Bennington,  on  the  road  to 
the  Connecticut  river,  he  sent  a  small  detachment  to  secure  them. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  his  misfortunes ;  the  difficulties  proved 
greater  than  was  expected,  the  expedition  failed  and  had  to  retire  in 
haste,  with  the  loss  of  all  its  artillery.  However,  trusting  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  army  from  New  York,  and  of  a  force  which  was 
to  make  its  way  from  the  great  lakes  by  Fort  Stanwix  down  the  upper 
Hudson  and  join  him  before  Albany,  Burgoyne  continued  to  advance. 
He  collected  thirty  days'  supplies  and  crossed  the  Hudson,  thus 
cutting  himself  off  from  Canada,  and  relying  for  safety  upon  his 
power  of  opening  communication  with  New  York.  The  militia  of 
the  neighbouring  district  at  once  rose  behind  him,  thus  completely 
severing  his  communications.  His  Indian  auxiliaries  had  left  him ; 
he  could  not  rely  much  on  his  Canadian  troops,  and  now  found 
himself  in  face  of  General  Schuyler  with  16,000  men.  The  help  on 
which  he  had  calculated  did  not  come,  Lieutenant  Colonel  St.  Leger 
foiled  before  Fort  Stanwix,  and  Clinton  was  unable  to  leave  New  York. 
Burgoyne  attempted  an  assault  on  the  American  position  before 
Behmus's  Heights,  north  of  Stillwater,  but  failed.  To  advance  seemed 
impossible,  he  therefore  ordered  a  retreat,  though  this  was  scarcely 
less  difficult.  He  had  told  Clinton  that  he  could  hold  out  1\\V  NXvvl 
12th  of  October,  and  when  that  day  came  lie  viaa  ^\a^  f\Q«fe  \x> 
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SantogSy  and  now  neither  zetteat  nor  advance  was  poadbla,  Hk 
boats  apon  the  lake,  which  alFoided  him  his  sole  means  of  pioeazing 
supplies  or  of  transport,  had  been  destroyed ;  he  had  no  choiee  but 
to  make  some  sort  of  sonender.  On  the  17th  of  October  a  oonfen- 
tion  was  signed  by  which  he  sozrandered  his  whole  force  to  Qenend 
Qates,  who  had  assomed  the  chief  eommand  of  the  American  troope. 
His  army  was  allowed  to  march  oat  of  camp  with  the  hononrs  of  wax 
to  the  bank  of  the  river,  there  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  be 
forwarded  to  England,  nnder  promise  not  to  serve  again  dniing  the 
war.  Though  the  reception  of  the  prisoners  by  both  generals  and 
men  was  most  generons,  and  thongh  Boigoyne  lived  as  a  goest  in 
Genersl  Schuyler^  honse,  the  terms  of  the  convention  were  not 
honestly  fnlfilled;  Bnrgoyne,  indeed,  was  allowed  to  rstom  to 
England,  but  the  main  part  of  the  army  was  detained  in  America 
for  several  years.  The  blune  of  this  breach  of  tnafy  is  held  to 
attach  to  Congress  only,  and  not  to  Washington. 

The  autumn  session  of  1776  had  been  opened  with  a  speech  foil 
ifMi  •£!«•-  ^^  ^®  successes  of  the  English  arms.  The  battle  of 
riosa  askin  Brooklyn,  the  fall  of  New  York,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Fariiammii  Invaders  from  Canada,  were  all  topics  of  congratulation. 
Ort.  iTw.  ipj^g  feeling  of  the  nation  went  with  the  Government, 

and  the  opposition  in  Parliament  dwindled  to  a  very  small  minority ; 
but  in  spite  of  their  weakness  they  continued  to  uige  conciliatory 
measures,  and  at  the  banning  of  the  session,  both  in  the  Upper  and 
Lower  House,  amendments  in  that  sense  were  moved  to  the  address. 
So  plain  was  it,  however,  that  such  efforts  were  wholly  useless,  that 
Loi^  Rockingham's  party  ostentatiously  retired  from  all  public 
questions,  attending  the  House  only  during  private  business.  Fox 
indeed,  who  had  left  the  ministiy  in  1773,  and  had  become  the  fore- 
most champion  of  the  American  cause,  remained  in  his  place,  but 
the  rest  of  the  party  did  not  reappear,  till,  finding  their  step  worse 
than  useless,  they  took  the  opportunity  of  a  debate  upon  the  Civil 
List  to  return  to  public  life. 

This  debate  arose  on  a  demand  for  an  increase  to  the  Civil  List  of 
£100,000  a  year,  and  £600,000  to  pay  off  the  debts  already  owing. 
Tr^m  «f  1^  Under  the  existing  circumstances  the  necessity  for  the 
OMiLiA  measure  was  obvious,  for  the  King's  ordinary  tradesmen 

were  unpaid,  and  his  servants'  wages  in  arrears.  The  Civil  List 
already  amounted  to  £800,000  a  year,  and  the  known  personal  fru- 
gality of  the  King  and  Queen  rendered  the  disappearance  of  so  large 
***  the  more  scandalous.    In  fact,  nearly  £600,000  had  been  spent 
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since  1769  in  secret  service.  It  was  easy  to  explain  the  insufficiency 
of  the  Civil  List  and  the  permanence  of  the  mimsterial  minority  in 
Parliament ;  not  only  had  the  Pension  List  been  largely  increased, 
bat  there  were  a  swarm  of  sinecure  officers  about  the  Ck>urt,  firom 
grand  falconers  in  the  House  of  Peers  to  turnspits  of  the  kitchen 
who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Civil  List  was  increased, 
but  the  grant  was  accompanied  by  a  strong  expression,  on  the  part 
of  Sir  Norton  Fletcher,  of  the  feeling  of  the  House,  that  under  the 
existing  pressure  of  taxation  such  extravagant  use  of  public  money 
was  much  to  be  blamed, — ^words  which  were  subsequently  formally 
accepted  by  the  House  as  their  own. 

The  session  closed  with  another  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  Lord  Chatham  who  led  the  ^^^^^„ 
attack.    Heretumed,  after  two  years  of  illness,  and  stUl  aotioa. 
swathed  in  flannel,  to  move  an  address,  urging  the  Eling  ""^  **'  ^'^^ 
to  arrest  the  misfortunes  in  America.    The  measures  he  advised  were 
unconditional  redress  of  grievances,  and  repeal  of  all  penal  statutes ;  in 
other  words,  he  would  have  granted  all  the  demands  of  the  Americans 
with  the  exception  of  their  independence.    But,  while  urging  mode- 
rate counsels  with  regard  to  America,  he  blazed  out  at  the  idea  of  an 
alliance  of  the  colonists  with  the  French,  and  demanded  instant  war. 
His  motion  was  of  course  lost    His  fears  of  an  alliance   ^^^^^^^^ 
with  France  were  not  however  unfounded ;  already,  be-  feiMsMevitii 
fore  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Silas  Deane  had 
been  sent  over  to  Europe  to  try  and  make  some  arrangement    If  the 
confession  of  the  culprit  is  to  be  believed,  Deane's  handiwork  was  to 
be  seen  iu  the  nefmous  plans  of  a  man  called  John  the  Painter,  who 
in  the  December  of  the  preceding  year  (1776)  had  attempted  to  fire 
the  dockyards  of  Portsmouth.    Agidn,  immediately  after  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence,  Adams  and  Franklin  had  been  sent  over  as 
accredited  agents  to  make  a  commercial  and  defensive  alliance  with 
France.    But  though  they  had  been  well  receiyed  both  by  the  min- 
istry and  by  the  salons  of  Paris,  where  for  the  time  Franklin  was 
the  fashion,  their  representations  were  mistrusted,  and  no  real  help 
was  given.    The  French  had  no  wish  to  engage  in  a  failing  cause, 
and  continued  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  friendship  with  England, 
even,  at  the  instigation  of  our  ambassador,  issuing,  though  probably 
intentionally  too  late,  a  Uit/rt  de  cachet  to  stop  the  Marquis  of 
Lafayette  from  sailing  to  join  the  colonists.    He  had  no  difficulty  in 
avoiding  it,  and  was  present  with  Washington  during  th^  ¥!dciS^^« 
phian  campaign.    But  the  Court  of  France  waa  in  l&icX  oi^^  ^^i^SDOs 
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thetnmof  eyenti.  The  newi  of  the  defeat  of  Bfugoyne  had  flcarody 
wtwiii^nw  z^Mhed  Eoxope  before  the  indepwidenoe  of  Amarioa 
J^J^IJJ?  waa  acknowledged  and  a  oommeiGial  treaty  made.  In 
TfjMwtM,  case  of  Fiance  becoming  inyolved  in  the  war  with  Eng- 
'M.  im.  ]3Q^  f^  treaty  waa  to  be  extended  into  one  by  whidi 
France  engaged  to  supply  military  assistance  on  the  sole  condition 
that  America  should  never  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Qreat 
Britain. 
Already^  by  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  for  the  autumn 
ri  sesdoni  rumours  of  Buzgoyne^s  difficnlties  had  reached 
■^  England,  though  no  news  of  his  final  disaster  had 
v«v.  m,  inr.  arrived.  The  danger  of  war  with  France,  to  which 
Chatham  had  alluded  in  the  spring,  seemed  to  increase,  and  men's 
thoughts  began  to  turn  towards  the  great  statesman  who  had  before 
saved  En^^d  in  similar  difficulties.  Nor  did  Chatham  refoae  to 
respond  to  the  general  expectation;  not  for  many  years  had  he  shown 
such  activity  aa  in  this  session.  In  moving  an  amendment  on  the 
address,  he  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  all  troops  firom  America, 
stigmatized  with  due  severity  the  employment  of  savage  Indians  in 
the  war,  and  strove  to  rouse  the  national  spirit  against  France. 
But  the  energy  and  eloquence  he  exhibited  throughout  the  session 
were  unavailing.  He  consistently  upheld  the  view  that  conquest  of 
America  was  quite  impossible,  that  it  was  worse  than  useless  to 
cany  on  the  war,  and  that  all  the  demands  of  the  colonists  should  be 
granted  with  the  exception  of  independence.  This,  he  said  in  the 
strongest  words,  it  was  impossible  for  England  to  grant.  He  relied, 
no  doubt,  on  the  natural  hostility  between  the  colonists  and  France, 
and  it  is  possible  that,  had  he  been  placed  in  office,  his  policy  might 
have  been  successful.  He  was  loved  and  trusted  by  the  Americans ; 
concessions  from  his  hands  might  have  been  received.  He  was 
feared  by  France;  his  plan  of  removing  the  troops  from  America 
would  have  left  the  resources  of  England  free  for  a  foreign  war ;  his 
threats  and  his  name  might  have  deterred  the  French  from  war. 
But  certainly  no  other  man  could  carry  out  such  a  policy,  and  so  it 
was  generally  felt ;  North  himself  acknowledged  the  impossibility, 
and  was  most  desirous  of  resigning;  Lord  deorge  Qermaine,  who, 
disgraced  at  Minden  as  a  military  man,  had  become  as  member  of  tbu 
Government  the  chief  supporter  of  repressive  measures  in  America,  was 
also  preparing  to  give  up  his  post  The  ministry  seemed  on  the  point 
of  giving  way,  and  indeed  the  necessity  for  such  a  step  was  increasing 
rapidly.    Early  in  December  came  the  terrible  news  of  Saratoga, 
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and  thzee  weeks  later  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  between  Franco 
and  the  colonies  were  a^p^eed  npon,  though  the  French  ministiy 
had  not  scropled  to  cover  their  intentions  by  false  statements  on  the 
matter. 

The  Opposition  began  to  feel  triumphant     Though  still  quite 
outvoted  in  the  House,  they  knew  that  the  majority  turned  with  the 
ministry,  whatever  it  might  be;  but  they  did  not  sufficiently  reckon 
on  the  King's  obstinacy.    He  had  been  right  in  his  boast  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign ;  he  was  thoroughly  English ;  he  reflected  and 
sympathized  with  the  most  vulgar  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the 
people.     The  disasters  in  America  had  called  out   considerable 
enthnsiaam  in  England;  money  had  been  largely  subscribed  for 
keeping  up  more  troops,  and  the  temper  of  the  nation  was  evidently 
for  pressing  the  war  with  energy,  regardless  of  con-  n«KiBg 
sequences.    In  vain  did  Lord  North  express  his  desire  vljff  ^SS^L 
to  resign,  and  declare  the  necessity  of  conciliatory  «>«•. 
measures.    The  King,  strong  in  the  popular  feeling,  reproached  him 
for  intending  to  desert  him,  as  he  called  it    On  further  pressure  he 
gave  him  leave  to  apply  to  Chatham  and  the  Whigs,  but  only  on  the 
abtuxd  condition,  that  they  should  join  the. present  ministiy,  serve 
under  Lord  North,  and  carry  out  the  same  policy  as  the  existing 
Qovemment    He  would  not  hear  of  the  ministry  being  put  frankly 
into  C9iatham's  hands.    As  usual,  Lord  North  yicdded,  and  consented 
to  stay  in  office.    He  even  consented  to  bring  in  bills  absolutely 
reversing  all  his  own  policy,  and  which  could  have  come  with  good 
grace  only  firom  the  Opposition.    His  Conciliation  Bill,  now  in  the 
hands   of  the  ministiy,  was  carried  without  difficulty,   and   all 
American  demands,  short  of  independence,  were  granted ;  ^^^  ^ 
aU  officers  appointed  by  Congress  acknowledged,  and  ninniiiimMi 
commissioners,  with  the  most  ample  powers  to  discuss  ^^'^ 
and  arrange  all  points  of  quarrel,  i^pointed.    North  still  wished  that, 
as  this  was  in  fact  the  Opposition  policy,  the  Opposition  should  have 
the  duty  of  putting  it  into  effect ;  but  the  King  and  the  course  of 
events  were  too  strong  for  him.    The  Conciliation  Bill  had  hardly 
passed  when  an  open  rupture  with  France  took  place.  b«pibx«  «isb 
The  treaty  concluded  on  the  6th  of  February  was  notified  **■«•• 
in  insulting  terms  to  the  English  Court    Such  a  treaty  was  followed 
by  the  inevitable  withdrawal  of  ambassadors,  and  war  with  France 
was  in  fact  upon  us. 

To  the  Opposition  it  seemed  as  if  the  play  had  beeiL^\ai:^^^  ^xA'* 
They  were  inclined  for  immediate  submission,    li  'England.  c«v!^^^o^* 
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oonqner  America  alone,  wbat  hope  was  these  of  oonqiieriiig  Amerifla 
joined  with  France  with  the  whole  hooee  of  Bourbon  in  ite  wakaf 
Th^  niged  the  immediate  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
coloniee.  Sach,  as  has  been  before  explained,  were  not  the  views  of 
Chatham ;  his  spirit  roee  with  the  idea  of  war  with  his  old  enemji 
and  he  relied  on  his  own  ability,  not  indeed  to  conqoer,  bat  to  con- 
ciliate America  while  he  cnuhed  Fiance.  His  plan  was  never  pot 
to  the  test  On  the  7th  of  April  the  Dake  of  Richmond  moved  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  all  troops  should  at  once  be  withdrawn  from 
America,  and  a  peace  concluded,  which  of  coarse  implied  the 
independence  of  the  contracting  parties.  Chatham,  very  weak  and 
ill,  and  against  the  advice  of  his  Mends,  went  down  on  poipoae  to 
oppose  the  motion.  Scarcely  able  to  walk,  his  feeble  steps  were  sap- 
ported  by  his  son  "Vniliam  and  his  son-in-law  Lord  ICahon.  After 
hearing  the  Dake  of  Richmond's  motion,  he  roscr  with  diffleoUy,  and 
resting  on  hiscnitch,and  with  his  eyes  looking  nnnataially  vivid  in  his 
shrank  fisoe  and  ander  his  great  wig,  he  proceeded  to  make  a  vigoroos 
reply.  His  voice  was  very  loW,'and  at  times  his  memory  fidled,  bnt 
here  and  there  his  eloquence  rose  to  its  old  pitch,  and  he  again  thrilled 
his  hearers  as  he  recounted  the  dangers  which  England  had  outlived, 
and  demanded  whether  the  country  which  but  seventeen  years  ago 
was  the  terror  of  the  world  "  was  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  its  ancient 
inveterate  enemy,  Take  all  we  have,  only  give  us  peace."  The  Duke 
replied  in  a  weak  speech ;  and  Chatham  rose  again,  eager  to  answer 
him,  but  before  he  could  speak  he  was  seen  to  gasp,  to  lay  his  hand 
pttthftfLiirt  ^pon  his  heart,  and  to  sink  back,  apparently  dying, 
dnfhaa.  The  death  of  this  greatest  of  English  statesmen  put  an 

mbj  11,  ins.      ^^^  ^  ^  j^^p^  ^£  ^  ^^^  policy.    Unless  the  Americans 

received  the  conciliatory  measures  of  Lord  North  well — ^which  was 
most  unlikely — the  war  must  be  fought  out  Every  honour  was 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Chatham.  He  was  voted  a  public  funeral  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  monument,  which  is  placed  over  the  door 
at  the  west  end  of  the  Abbey,  and  represents  him  with  his  arm  raised 
in  the  act  of  speaking.  His  debts  were  paid  afld  a  large  pensior 
settled  on  his  family.  Four  Lords  protested  against  these  honours 
and  the  ministerial  people  kept  chiefly  aloof  from  his  funeral  But 
the  feeling  of  regret  and  admiration  vras  imiversal.  The  Duke  oi 
Bichmond'fl  motion  was  of  course  negatived,  and  it  remained  to  be 
seen  what  the  Commissioners  could  do. 

Before  that  question  could  be  answered  a  riuhjuet  was  brought 
vfore  the  notice  of  Parliament  and  nation  wliich  was  destined  to 
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play  an  important  part  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  American  con- 
test as  a  party  test.  This  was  the  question  of  Catholic  relief!  The 
laws  still  existing  against  the  memhers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
were  most  severe  in  character.  They  had  heen  enacted  ^^^  .g»iart 
chiefly  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  when  England  was  B<wnMifteiiwiiw 
still  in  mortal  terror  of  the  restoration  of  the  malign  "»~*^ 
influence  of  the  Stuarts  and  their  religion,  and  they  bore  the  marks  of 
their  oxjgin ;  many  of  them  were  indeed,  as  Dunning  said  in  seconding 
the  motion  for  their  repeal,  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  Sir  Qeorge  Savile, 
member  for  Yorkshire  and  a  great  Whig  leader,  moved  the  repeal  of 
some  of  them ;  he  had  no  intention,  he  said,  of  touching  the  whole  penal 
code  against  Catholics,  and  was  willing  to  substitute  a  test;  but  he 
mored  the  repeal  of  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  laws.  These  were 
the  law  which  punished  the  celebration  of  Catholic  worship  as 
felony  in  a  foreigner,  as  high  treason  in  a  native,  and  the  laws  by 
which  the  estates  of  Popish  heirs  educated  abroad  passed  to  the  next 
Protestant  heir,  by  which  a  Protestant  heir  could  take  possession 
of  his  father's  or  other  relative's  estate  during  the  Mfetime  of  the 
real  proprietor,  and  by  which  Papists  could  acquire  property  only 
by  descent.  The  first  law  was  so  monstrous,  and  the  others  so  evi- 
dently tended  to  foster  the  worst  forms  of  fiEunily  division  and  public 
informing,  that  their  repeal  met  with  little  opposition.  Dundas, 
Lord  Advocate,  promised  a  similar  Bill  for  Scotland.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  opposition.  The  Scotch  were  indignant  at  any  sign  of 
toleration,  and  organized  a  resistance  which  speedily  spread  into  Eng- 
land. The  Protestants  found  a  mouthpiece  in  Lord  Qeorge  Gbrdon, 
a  young  man  of  slender  intellect,  and  nearly  mad  on  religious  topics ; 
although  his  principles  were  so  unsettled  that  he  died  a  Jew,  he  now 
threw  himself  with  frenzied  vehemence  into  the  Protestant  move- 
ment The  King,  with  his  usual  power  of  sympathizing  with  the 
narrower  views  of  his  people,  took  up  the  same  side,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  Catholic  emancipation  served  as  a  test  by 
which  to  try  whether  his  ministers  would  be  subservient  or  not 

Meanwhile  the  Conmiissioners  imder  the  Conciliatory  Bills  had 
reached  America  (May  1778).    It  was  at  once  plain  that 
they  were  too  late.    The  French  alliance  had  been  made 
known,  and  the  Americans  were  as  yet  full  of  enthu- 
siasm for  their  allies.    For  a  time  the  influence  of  Washington  had 
been  shaken.    His  toilsome  but  inglorious  work  of  reconstituting  the 
army  of  Valley  Forge  had  been  unfavourably  contiasitAd.  Vi^  ^^ 
brilliant  success  of  Saratoga ;  Gates,  a  man  in  every  'wa^  \nB  YDl^nsst, 
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had  been  wfe  np  as  hu  liTal,  and  pkoed  at  the  head  of  a  war  oonunittM 
which  oyanaled  Waahington't  advice  and  wiahes.  But  the  ridieoloa 
failiixe  of  a  plan  which,  in  the  interests  of  the  Frenchi  the  eommitfee 
had  suggested  for  attacking  Canada  had  brought  tiie  Congress  ti 
reason,  and  their  trust  in  Waahington  had  been  restored.  Thedivialai 
of  interests  which  had  threatened  the  rising  republic  was  thus  hedtsd 
and  the  CommiasionerB  found  a  unanimous  feeling  against  entertainfaii 
their  suggestions.  Kor  had  the  success  of  the  English  been  such  • 
to  asufit  their  views.  After  a  winter  idly  spent  in  Philadelphia,  Si 
William  Howe  had  been  succeeded  by  Clinton,  who  had  found  i 
neoesMuy  to  withdraw  his  army  to  New  York,  which  with  Bhod 
Island  were  the  sole  possessions  left  to  England.  The  anaws 
which  the  Commissioners  received  was  therefore  very  decidedi  Hi 
such  questions  aa  were  raised  could  be  considered  till  the  fleets  an 
armiea  of  England  were  withdrawn  or  the  independence  of  tfe 
Goloniea  acknowledged.  The  Commissioners  oould  only  retire,  leavim 
behind  them  a  manifesto  threatening  the  utmost  severities  of  war. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  confidence  which  the  French  alliance  aroused  h 
the  minds  of  the  Americans,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  treaty  was  no 
advantageous  to  them.  A  joint  attack  upon  Bhode  Island  brought  ti 
light  the  dislike  and  jealousy  between  the  new  allies  which  Chathao 
had  foreseen.  The  timely  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  compellei 
the  French  admiral,  d'Estaing,  to  leave  the  coast.  The  American 
thought  themselves  deserted  and  gave  up  the  siege.  Their  genexsl 
Sullivan,  published  an  indignant  general  order,  and  addressed  i 
^1^^^^  d'Estaing  a  sharp  remonstrance.  In  deep  dudgeon, b 
auubm  ceased  for  the  rest  of  the  year  to  assist  the  American! 

:  AMI  and  acted  wholly  for  French  interests,  trying  to  excite  i 
national  sympaUiy  in  Canada,  and  finally  sailing  away  ti 
the  West  Indies.  For  the  time  the  French  were  almost  as  unpopula 
with  the  colonists  as  the  English.  In  other  respects  the  yetf's  cam 
paign  was  rather  in  favour  of  England.  Georgia  was  occnpiei 
by  an  expedition  sent  from  New  York,  and  the  Island  of  St.  Lucu 
was  captured  from  the  French.  But  the  object  of  the  alliance  wa 
really  obtained,  for  the  war  was  no  longer  confined  to  America. 

Resting  on  the  support  of  the  King,  and  backed  in  its  Americsi 

policy  by  the  general  feeling  of  the  nation.  North's  ministry,  in  spHi 

of  the  poor  success  which  had  attende<l  our  arms  ii 

•r  Marts*!  America,  had  hitherto  had  an  appearance  of  strength 

"'"''*^*  It  was  now,  after  a  struggle  of  a  few  years,  to  suocnml 

to  a  succession  of  difficulties  vmicli  brought  to  light  its  inherent  in* 
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efficiency.  The  extension  of  the  sphere  of  the  war  brought  the  first 
danger.  A  powerful  fleet  had  beensent  into  the  Channel  under  Eeppel, 
which  at  the  mere  rumour  of  the  approach  of  a  superior  fleet  of  the 
French  retired.  When  strongly  reinforced,  it  brought  the  enemy  to 
action  off  Ushant,  but  after  some  hours'  fighting  the  two  fleets  with- 
drew, without  the  slightest  advantage  on  either  side ;  not  one  ship  of 
either  nation  had  struck.  To  shield  himself  from  the  natural  indig- 
nation felt  at  so  ridiculous  a  result,  Eeppel  tried  to  throw  the  blame 
on  Pallisser,  his  second  in  command.  As  Eeppel  was  in  opposition, 
and  Pallisser  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  recriminations  of  the 
admirals  were  taken  up  by  their  respective  parties,  and  a  vehement 
pariiamentary  war  arose.  At  length  Eeppel  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  court  martial,  but  the  people  as  well  as  the  Parliament  had  joined 
in  the  qnairel ;  there  were  violent  demonstrations  in  his  favour,  and 
the  case  being  in  fact  prejudged,  the  trial  ended  in  his  triumphant 
acquittal  A  far  less  complete  and  unqualified  sentence  of  approval 
awaited  Pallisser  when  he  in  turn  was  tried.  Already  it  was  evident 
that  the  hold  of  North's  ministry  was  shaken ;  it  had  now  to  fistce  a 
direct  attack  in  Parliament.  Buigoyne  and  Howe,  both  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  were  eager  to  throw  all  the  blame  of  the  recent 
miseairiages  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  (Government ;  and  an  attack 
on  the  Admiralty  was  so  successful,  that  Lord  Sandwich  was  only 
reecned  by  a  narrow  majority  from  censure  by  the  declaration  of 
Lord  North  that  he  would  resign  were  the  censure  carried.  In  his 
difllcnltieB  Lord  North  made  some  overtures  to  the  Whigs,  but 
all  negotiations  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  restrictions  placed  on 
them  by  the  Eing,  who  would  indeed  allow  new  ministers  to  be 
introdnced,  but  would  hear  of  no  new  measures.  With  the  fatal 
facility  which  marred  his  character,  North  yielded-  to  the  Eing's 
stronger  will,  and  remained  in  office  against  his  own  convictions,  a 
mere  official  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  his  master.  His  difficulties 
were  farther  increased  when  Spain  followed  in  the  wake  of  France 
and  also  declared  war ;  and  the  united  fleets  of  the  two  countries 
assembled,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  invading  England.  In 
spite  of  a  considerable  exhibition  of  national  spirit,  it  was  all  Sir 
Charles  Hardy,  who  had  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  could  do  to 
cover  the  coast  of  England  and  postpone  a  general  engagement. 
Fortunately,  though  the  allies  were  vastly  superior  in  numbers,  their 
ships  were  ill  supplied  and  scarcely  seaworthy,  and  they  found  it 
neceesazy  to  withdraw  to  their  respective  countries,  leaving  the 
Channel  free. 
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Bat  it  wai  not  onlj  from  abroad  tliat  dafagoBi  wera  gnliMiiiiig 
loimd  Bngland.  The  Ldahy  whom  the  people  and  Goinenmient  of 
Kngland  have  alwaye  xegaided  as  a  ooloii j|  end  treated  in  tiie  mne 
epixit  of  jealous  selfishness  thst  had  aliftnatad  the 
Amexiosns,  began*  to  think  of  following  the  esamplfi  <tf 
these  colonists.  Their  trade  had  always  been  aTOwedlj  goYemed 
and  confined  to  Boife,  not  Izishy  bat  English  interssts.  In  addition  to 
the  osnal  xesfadctions,  they  had  been  suflforing  from  an  embaigo  on 
their  provision  trade  with  AmAwna^  tnd  their  other  indnstrfea  wera 
sinking  in  the  general  depressLoKL  When  they  saw  Lcxd  NoKth  pro- 
posing eondliatoiy  measares^  and  promismg  rftlaTstion  of  tnde 
reatrietiona  to  Anierifa,  th^  not  onnatoxally  began  to  niaa  tiieir 
daima  to  aimilarindolgenoea.  Their  reqoeata  wera  aoieaaomahb that 
aome  small  relief  was  given,  bat  Lcxd  North  was  afraid  to  oanyoiit 
to  the  fall  a  policy  of  ficee  trade  in  face  of  the  vigorooa  oppoaitloii  of 
the  great  trading  dtiea  of  Kngland,  where^  with  tnie  commawial 
aelfidbneai^  any  chance  of  a  new  compet^or  waa  regarded  with 
vehement  dialike.  Borke  waa  brave  enoagh  to  apeak  heartily  in 
frivoar  of  the  Irish,  in  apite  of  insfcractions  from  his  Bristol  con- 
Btitoents ;  his  biavery  cost  him  his  seat  at  the  next  election.  With 
their  fiair  claims  thus  trifled  with,  the  Irish  again  learnt  a  lesson 
from  America.  What  could  not  be  got  by  asking  might  be  yielded 
to  an  armed  nation.  On  the  pretext  of  an  intended  attack  by  the 
French  on  Belfast,  soldiers  were  demanded.  Bnt  Ireland  had  been 
denuded  of  troops  for  the  American  war;  no  troops  could  be  sent 
The  inhabitants  had  now  their  excuse  for  arming  themselves.  Quite 
without  disturbance,  and  with  loyal  protestations,  volunteer  coipe 
aprang  up  all  over  the  country ;  by  the  end  of  the  year,  in  spite  of 
the  influence  of  (Government,  they  ntmibered  60,000  men.  In  the 
presence  of  this  army,  with  the  Dublin  companies  in  arms  before 
the  doors,  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1779  met.  The  national  cause  had 
found  an  energetic  and  eloquent  leader  in  Henry  Qrattan.  He  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  address,  demanding  free  trade  as  the  national 
right  of  Ireland.  The  amendment  passed  unopposed,  and  was 
carried  by  the  volunteers  in  triumph  to  the  castle.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  backed  by  the  armed  force  around  them,  and  by  the 
populace  of  the  city,  the  Parliament  proceeded  to  the  strong  measors 
of  granting  supplies  for  six  months  only.  Such  eventa  at  once 
attracted  attention  in  England,  and  votes  of  censure  were  moved  by 
the  Opposition  on  the  Iriah  policy  of  the  Government.  But  Lord 
Xorth  had  also  learnt  wisdom  from  American  affaiiR,  and  early 
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in  1780  he  passed  Bills  acknowledging  the  commercial  equality  of 
Ireland  and  a  free  export  of  their  chief  commodities. 

But  even  Ireland  was  by  no  means  the  last  of  Lord  North's 
troubles.  The  feeling  against  government  by  influence  DUtodiiM  ttfm 
had  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  With  characteristic  ^^Jj^^ 
selfishness,  the  mass  of  the  people  had  sympathized  with  sngiaiid. 
the  war,  which  seemed  to  some  rebellion  against  the  natural  supre^^ 
macy  of  Englishmen,  and  which  others  saw  clearly  was  a  revolt 
against  that  commercial  system  which  they  regarded  as  the  chief 
nafcyiard  of  their  own  interests.  But  want  of  success,  increased  tax- 
ation, and  a  diminution  of  trade,  began  to  change  the  current  of 
opinion,  and  men  observed  with  jealousy  the  impossibility  of  cazry- 
ing  any  measure  against  the  influence  of  the  Court.  The  King  had 
eompletely  triumphed,  and  by  means  of  his  friends,  his  pensioners, 
oontraetors,  and  sinecurists,  could  at  all  times  command  a  large 
majority  in  Parliament  llie  Whigs,  finding  that  influence  which 
they  had  so  long  wielded  thus  transferred  to  other  hands,  began  to 
see  the  enormity  of  such  a  system,  and  the  great  leaders  of  the  party, 
whose  territorial  power  was  very  great,  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  a  reform  movement  which  soon  became  important.  In  the 
autumn  of  1779  motions  for  economical  reform  were  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords.  They  were  rejected;  but  in  December  the 
gaDteral  feeling,  and  the  determination  of  the  Whigs  to  create  an 
organisation  outside  the  House,  were  shown  by  a  great  meeting  in 
York,  attended  by  a  large  majority  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county. 
This  influential  meeting  was  followed  by  others  of  the  same  sort  in 
many  counties,  and  the  organizers  of  ^e  party  went  so  far  as  to 
establish  committees  of  correspondence  on  the  model  of  the  com- 
mittees  in  America.  Twenty-three  counties  and  many  large  towns, 
in  spite  of  the  constant  opposition  of  the  (Government,  sent  up 
petitions  like  the  one  agreed  to  in  Yorkshire,  demanding  a  reduction 
in  exorbitant  emoluments  and  the  abolition  of  sineeureSb  Sir  Qeorge 
Savile  presented  the  Yorkshire  petition  on  the  8th  of  February, 
and  three  days  afterwards  Burke  introduced  a  great  measure  for 
econondcal  rcibrm  of  which  he  had  already  given  notice.  Lord 
North  found  it  so  impossible  to  oppose  him,  that  the  Bill  passed 
almost  unanimously  into  Committee.  It  there^  however,  encountered 
a  most  vigorous  resistance,  and  was  finally  destroyed  piecemeal 
But  the  movement,  once  started,  continued  its  course.  Mr.  Crewe 
introduced  a  Bill  to  deprive  revenue  officers  of  their  votes,  and  Sir 
Philip  Gierke  another  for  the  exclusion  of  contracton  ii^TSi  >^^ 
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Hoiue.  Oatrfdft  the  Home  the  pgMWus  becaineliovieraiid  hg^vier, 
tQl  at  lengUi,  on  the  6ih  of  April,  after  a  great  meeting  of  the  people 
of  WestminsteTi  where  Fox  had  harangned,  and  which  waa  thought 
•nffidently  dangerona  to  demand  the  pieaenoe  of  troopa,  Dimning 
rose  in  the  Honae,  and  after  blaming  ^e  ministry  for  their  nnder- 
hand  obetmction  to  Barkers  Bill^  produced  the  startling  reaolntioD, 
that  ''it  ia  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  the  influence  of  the 
Ciown  has  increased,  ia  increasing^  and  ought  to  be  diminished." 
This  resolution,  with  a  very  sU^t  alteration,  he  was  enabled  to  cany 
against  Govemment  by  a  minority  of  eighteen.  It  was  followed 
by  two  other  resolutions  in  the  same  direction,  one  dedaiing  tlie 
rigjht  of  the  House  to  reform  the  Civil  List,  the  otiier  that  the  abuses 
complained  of  should  be  immediately  redressed.  Both  were  canied. 
But  when  the  House  again  met,  and  he  proceeded  to  more  detailed 
motions,  Dunning  found  that  the  corrupt  body  he  addressed,  though 
willing  enough  to  affirm  abstract  reeolutions,  had  no  real  liking  finr 
reform.  His  majorities  rapidly  diminished,  and  finally  no  action  was 
taken  upon  the  resolutions  which  he  had  carried. 

Scarcely  had  the  ministry  managed  to  escape  from  Dunning's 
cteLordeMm  '^^^^^^ti^^^  when  a  new  danger  came  upon  them.  This 
oodoB  riota.  time  they  did  not  stand  alone.  All  parties  in  the  House 
jdmitso.         j^^  ^  jqJj^  ^  repel  a  common  enemy.    It  has  been 

mentioned  that  a  measure  of  Sir  Qeorge  Savile's  for  the  alleviation 
of  the  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  had  been  carried,  and 
that  the  motion  of  introducing  a  similar  measure  for  Scotland  had 
caused  much  displeasure  in  that  country.  The  feeling  spread,  and 
Protestant  associations  formed  themselves  throughout  Ikigland,  and 
fixed  upon  the  crackbrained  Lord  George  Gordon  for  their  chief  and 
representative.  The  agitation  had  been  kept  up  during  the  last 
year,  and  now  Lord  George  wanted  a  great  demonstration  and  petition 
to  be  got  up.  He  declined  to  present  the  petition  unless  accom- 
panied by  20,000  followers,  who  were  to  meet  in  St.  George's  Fields, 
adorned  with  blue  cockades.  Instead  of  20^000,  some  60,000  men 
were  present,  and  proceeded  to  march  across  London  Bridge  to  the 
Parliament  House.  There,  in  Palace  Yard,  they  held  their  position 
unmolested,  while  they  attacked  and  ill  used  any  obnoxious  Peers, 
or  broke  into  the  lobby  of  the  Lower  House,  and,  with  their  excitement 
kept  alive  by  addresses  which  Lord  Gkorge  delivered  from  the  staircase 
above,  demanded  that  their  petition  should  be  at  once  attended  to. 
Lord  George  was  brought  to  some  reason  by  a  threat  of  personal 
n^lence  if  he  continued  his  foolish  behaviour,  and  the  military  at 
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length  aniving,  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  Parliament  Houee 
were  cleared.  Bat  though  foiled  in  their  wish  to  intimidate  the  Honsey 
the  mob  were  by  no  means  satisfied,  and  the  unaccountable  and 
timorous  delay  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  whether  mimstiy  or 
magistrates,  allowed  the  riot  to  reach  such  a  height  that  it  could  be 
with  di£Biculty  controlled.  That  night  the  chapels  of  the  Sardinian 
and  Bavarian  embassies  were  burnt,  and  after  a  day  of  comparative 
quiet,  the  mob,  finding  itself  unopposed,  proceeded  to  renewed  acts 
of  violence.  For  four  days  London  was  in  its  hands.  The  prisons 
were  broken  open,  Catholic  chapels  burnt  and  sacked,  the  shops  of 
Catholic  tradesmen  pillaged,  and  the  houses  of  those  who  were 
known  to  be  favourable  to  the  Catholic  claims  either  destroyed,  as 
those  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  Sir  Greorge  Savile,  or  kept  in  a  state  of 
siege.  Johnson  tells  us  how  he  saw  the  mob,  quietly  and  undisturbed, 
destroying  the  sessions  house  in  the  Old  Bailey.  Horace  Walpole 
found  Lord  Hertford's  house  barricaded  and  the  lord  himself  and 
hia  sons  loading  their  muskets  in  expectation  of  an  assault.  On  the 
7th  the  tumult  rose  to  its  height.  This  was  the  fifth  day  of  the 
riots.  The  town  was  so  intimidated  that  blue  flags  and  strips  of  blue 
were  shown  on  most  houses,  and  few  came  out  without  the  blue 
cockade.  The  rioters  had  long  since  passed  from  under  the  control 
of  their  religious  leaders,  and  were  guided  by  leaders  of  their  own. 
On  this  day  more  than  one  attack  was  made  on  the  Bank,  headed  by 
a  fellow  mounted  on  a  brewer's  horse,  with  a  harness  of  the  chains 
of  Newgate  jingling  about  him.  More  chapels  were  sacked,  more 
prisons  opened.  No  less  than  thirty-six  fires  were  blazing  at  once. 
The  most  fearful  scene  was  in  Holbom,  where  Mr.  Langdale's 
distillery  was  broken  open  and  set  on  fire.  There,  amid  the  flames 
fed  by  constant  supplies  of  spirit,  the  wretched  rioters  flew  upon  the 
liquor,  drinking  the  gin  from  pails,  or  lying  grovelling  and  lapping 
it  from  the  kennel ;  many  died  of  actual  drunkenness,  many  more 
perished  helplessly  in  the  flames.  It  was  time  that  something  should 
be  done,  yet  the  ministry  and  magistrates  alike  shrank  from  doing 
anything.  There  was  a  notion  abroad  that  the  military  might  not 
act  till  an  hour  after  the  Riot  Act  had  been  read  by  a  magistrate, 
and  courageous  magistrates  could  not  be  found ;  nor  was  it  forgotten 
that  on  previous  occasions  soldiers  had  been  harshly  treated  by  juries 
for  over  zeal.  The  emergency  was  one  which  well  suited  the  dogged 
and  courageous  character  of  the  King.  On  the  7th  he  summoned 
a  Privy  Council,  and  put  to  it  the  question  whether  the  soldiers 
might  be  employed  without  the  machinery  of  tli^  ^Vot  K'isXk    '^^Xift 
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of  the  xnembeTB  of  the  Council  woald  take  the  responaihility  of 
lecommending  such  a  coune,  and  the  Conncil  had  almost  eepanted 
without  doing  anything,  when  Geoige  called  upon  Wedderhuni,  who 
was  present  as  l^;al  assessor,  to  state  the  view  of  the  conunoQ  law. 
He  unhesitatingly  said  that  a  soldier  did  not  cease  to  he  a  citizen, 
and  might,  and  should,  interfere  to  prevent  acts  of  felony.    This  was 
all  the  King  required.    There  were  10,000  troops  in  London,  and 
he  now  felt  he  might  act  energetically.    Orders  were  sent  to  Lord 
Amherst,  the  commandeivin-chief,  to  that  effect,  and  that  eyening  and 
during  the  night  such  vigorous  measures  were  taken  that  the  moh 
was  at  once  crushed  and  the  crisis  over.    The  numhers  killed  and 
wounded  hy  the  military  were  not  less  than  600,  and  prohahly  vexy 
many  more,  as  many  were  carried  off  privately.    Undonhtedly  the 
King's  decision  on  this  occasion  saved  London.    Of  the  prisoners 
some  twenty-nine  were  executed.    The  Lord  Mayor  was  tried  and 
iMai  of  La>«      convicted  of  criminal  negligence.    Lord  George  Gordon 
OMrfo  OMrioB.    ^as  arrested  and  foolishly  tried  for  high  treason.  Wed- 
derhum  had  meanwhile  hecome  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  hefore  him 
he  was  tried.    The  Judge's  address  was  more  like  the  pleading  of  an 
advocate  than  the  charge  of  a  judge,  and  people  felt  it  so ;  the  turn  of 
feeling  also  had  a  little  changed,  and  Lord  Gkorge  was  acquitted.    He 
died,  a  Jew,  in  1793  of  gaol  distemper  caught  in  Newgate,  where  he 
had  been  confined  for  libelling  the  Queen  of  France.    When  the 
House  of  Commons  again  assembled  the  gigantic  Protestant  petition 
was  considered.    It  was  met  by  five  resolutions,  the  joint  work  of 
the  political  enemies  Burke  and  North,  which  declared  the  continual 
approval  of  the  Commons  of  the  late  Act  of  Toleration. 

In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  at  home  there  had  been  some  raya 
oiMmi  of  ^^  comfort  from  the  success  of  both  fleet  and  army  abroad. 

■•ooMi.  Early  in  the  year  Rodney  had  been  placed  in  command  of 

a  Heet  which  was  to  act  in  the  AVest  Indies.  On  his  way  out  he  had 
n^^^.,  instructions  to  relieve  Gibraltar,  which  had  been  closely 

v»«*"y-  invested  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain. 

Wliile  carrying  out  these  orders  he  met  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St 
Vincent  and  gained  over  it  a  complete  victory.  Four  line  of  battle-ships 
were  taken,  four  destroyed,  only  four  made  their  escape.  Gibraltar  was 
then  relieved,  and  Minorca  also,  so  that  Bodney  could  write  home 
that  the  English  were  masters  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  thence  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  to  the  West  Indies,  where  De  Guichen,  with  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets,  could  not  be  brought  to  an  engagement,  and 
where  for  the  time  nothing  was  done.    Though  Rodney's  successes  and 
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those  of  Admiial  Digby  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  were  somewhat  neutral^ 
ized  by  the  entire  destruction  of  our  West  and  East  India  fleets,  ably 
planned  and  caiiied  out  by  the  Spaniards  off  the  Azores,  they  raised 
the  spirits  of  the  Qovemment,  coupled  as  they  were  with  cheering 
news  from  the  army.    Just  as  the  Gordon  riots  were  suppressed,  infor- 
mation arrived  that  Charleston,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  had 
fallen  into  our  hands.    On  several  occasions  during  the  oftptan  of 
war  the  eyes  of  the  commanders  had  been  turned  south-   c^^iertott. 
ward.    The  feeling  of  loyalty  was  less  shaken  there  than  in  the  more 
northern  provinces,  and  it  seemed  desirable  that  the  efforts  of  England 
should  not  be  confined  to  one  little  spot  along  the  whole  of  the 
enormous  seaboard  of  America.    Savannah  in  Georgia  had  already 
been  taken,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  general  plan  for  acting  on  a  more 
extended  basis,  Clinton  moved  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  from  New 
Tork  and  besieged  Charleston.    The  siege  was  carried  on  with  vigour 
and  skill,  and  General  Lincoln  found  himself  obliged  to  surrender. 
Clinton  set  actively  to  work  to  reduce  the  Carolinas.     Virginia, 
one  of  the  centres  of  disaffection,  would  thus  be  between  two  fires, 
and  something  more  tangible  might  be  effected  than  had  yet  been 
done  by  the  army  at  New  York.    In  fact,  the  interest  of  ^^  lawmt  or 
the  war  was  now  transferred  to  the  South,  for  though  «&•  m  pmms 
Washington  and  the  main  American  army  still  lay  about  ^  *^  ^^^ 
New  York,  its  effect  there  was  only  to  neutralize  the  English  army 
opposed  to  it,  while  the  active  operations  which  led  to  the  end  of  the 
war  were  carried  on  at  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Before  describing  the  final  struggle,  it  will  be  well  to  see  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  English  laboured.    The  war  had  become 
a  world-wide  one.    Not  only  had  the  two  maritime  powers  France 
and  Spain  engaged  in  it,  but  it  was  plain  that  our  old  rivals  the 
Dutch  were  soon  going  to  do  so  also.    Before  the  end  ^.^  ^ 
of  the  year  an  imusually  strong  instance  of  our  deter-  afaimt  au 
mination  to  insist  on  the  right  of  searching  neutral  ships,  '""^* 
when  a  convoy  was  searched  and  captured  under  the  guns  of  the  con- 
voying ships  of  war,  had  raised  the  anger  of  the  Dutch  to  w^  ^,11^  y^ 
a  high  pitch.    The  capture  of  a  vessel  containing  Mr.  ^^'^^ 
Laurens,  late  President  of  the  American  Congress,  and  proofs  that  he  was 
engaged  in  making  an  alliance  with  the  States  of  Holland,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  avoid  a  declaration  of  war,  and  Holland  was  added  to  our 
armed  opponents.    Nor  was  this  alL    The  same  odious  rigour  of  search 
nearly  brought  all  the  nations  of  the  North  upon  us.    The  Empreaa 
of  Rnieia  had  suffered  from  it  at  the  hands  oi  t\iQ  ^^QbXkVKc^   ^^a. 
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■hiptflMdeiwiitnlengoeiynd  tkak  aolliiiig  vm  eontnlMad  of 
eieeptwliat  bad  been  definitehr  made  10  l^-tnatj.  Ikodwrwavdi^ 
the  claimed  for  neirtnili  tbe  n^  of  fMOjmg  tbe  j|nnmi|  of  belli- 
getenta  mondcrted,  a  i^ift  wldeb  vntoallj  teld  ^gnnafc  tbe  Ekq^iib 
onljy  idioae  mam  bope  Isf  in  keeprng  domraion  of  tbe  aea  and 
stoppiiigtbetadeandfapplieiofiliCBcmiea.  Tbe  Aimed Henimlily 
ako  npbeld  tbe  now  genenDj  mcaifed  principle  tbat  a  bioctaile  to 
be  zeapeeted  most  be  efficient  tbat  i%  tbat  tbere  mnat  be  anftdent 
fofee  befoie  a  Uoekaded  port  to  pterent  tbe  entrance  of  tnding 
▼eaMLk  The  wbole  maritime  power  of  Euope  waa  tbna  anagfod 
agunat  Knglandi  and  yet  it  waa  oolj  bf  keeping  tbe  npperband 
at  aea  tbat  ahe  ooold  bope  to  eanj  oat  aoeeemfiill j  ber  attwnpla 
on  Lmd«  It  was  impoaaible  to  poor  laige  anniea  into  Amwifia  and 
to  aubdae  a  continent  without  some  easily  accessible  base  of  opeiv 
ations.  This  base  the  sea  afforded.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  seqnel 
that  the  loss  of  naval  sapremacy  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
disaster  of  Yorktown. 

Bat  as  yet  the  anns  of  England  continued  to  be  suoeessfuL  Clinton, 
leaving  Comwallis  to  command  in  the  South,  had  hastened  back 
from  Carolina  to  New  York,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  oppoae  the 
French  fleet,  whose  arrival  had  been  threatened*  In  June  the  ex- 
pected armament  arrived,  consisting  of  seven  line  of  battle-ships 
find  6000  men  under  the  Count  de  Bochambeau.  The  rapidity  with 
which  Ehode  Island  was  at  once  occupied  and  placed  in  a  state  of 
defence  thwarted  the  efforts  of  the  English  to  regain  it,  but  the 
British  fleet  was  so  much  stronger  than  that  of  l^e  enemy  that  a 
blockade  was  maintained  around  the  seaboard  of  the  province,  which 
]Hiralyzod  all  action  on  the  part  of  the  French  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
This  forced  inactivity  of  Bochambeau  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  best 
known  episodes  of  the  war.  Washington  left  his  headquarters  to 
Anau't  meet  the  French  general  and  concert  measures  for  action 

•'■•'^•fl^'  if  possible.    His  absence  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 

carrying  out  a  piece  of  treachery  which  had  long  been  hatching. 
Qeneml  Arnold  was  in  oonunand  at  West  Point  on  the  Hudson,  a 
fodUan  ot  gmX  importancoi  aa  it  prevented  the  occupation  of  the 
Mtt|r  inb/aft  Affofda  dinet  oommumoa^ioiL  \)^Vn«5sel  '^c^  Yoxk  and 

'  to  a  foyaliat  "wMe,  wit\i  a  V^i^iXM^?.  >3kvtv\.  V\^  x«v.« 
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doubted  geniius  was  not  sofficiently  yalaed,  and  smarting  nnder  a 
pablic  leptimand  for  some  dishonest  practices  into  which  he  had 
been  led  by  his  poverty  and  love  of  ostentation,  Arnold  had  for 
some  time  been  in  secret  correspondence  with  Clinton,  making 
arrangements  for  changing  sides,  and  handing  over  to  the  English 
the  important  post  of  which  he  had  charge.  The  correspondence 
had  been  carried  on  through  Major  Andr^,  a  young  and  very  pro- 
mising officer,  now  A^jutant-G^eral  of  Clinton's  army.  Washing- 
ton's departure  seemed  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  carrying  out  the 
plan.  To  complete  the  negotiation  a  personal  interview  was  re- 
quired, and  Major  Andr^,  With  instructions  from  Clinton  not  to 
enter  the  lines  of  the  enemy  and  to  wear  uniform,  repaired  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  West  Point.  When  day  dawned  the  interview 
was  not  over,  and  Andr6  was  induced  to  continue  it  in  a  house 
within  the  American  lines.  On  leaving  he  was  also  imprudent  enough 
to  dress  as  a  civilian.  He  had  already  passed  the  lines  on  his  home- 
ward journey,  when  he  was  accidentally  met  and  stopped  by  some 
militiamen ;  he  avowed  himself  an  English  officer,  but  presented 
a  pass  from  Arnold;  the  pass  was  disregarded,  he  was  searched, 
and  papers  found  in  his  boot.  Under  these  circumstances  there 
were  about  him  all  the  outward  marks  of  a  spy,  and  as  such  he  was 
treated.  Much  to  the  anger  of  the  English,  Washington,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
refusing  to  hear  any  representations  in  his  favour,  vtiu^ 
brought  him  to  trial  before  a  court  of  American  officers,  ^"'^ 
by  whom  he  was  condemned.  He  even  rejected  the  last  prayer  of 
the  enthusiastic  soldier,  that  he  might  be  saved  from  a  felon's  death, 
and  had  him  hanged,  with  all  the  usual  attendant  circumstances  of 
disgrace — a  piece  of  stem  but  perhaps  necessary  justice,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  outcry  raised  at  the  time,  apparently  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  war.  Timely  information  of  Andre's  capture  enabled 
Arnold  to  escape  from  his  house,  where  Washington  was  momen- 
tarily expected,  and  to  obtain  shelter  on  board  the  English  man-of- 
war  which  had  conveyed  Andr^  to  the  ill-fated  meeting.  Wash- 
ington  was  surprised  on  reaching  Arnold's  house  to  find  no  host,  but 
it  was  not  till  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  West  Point,  and  found  the  com- 
mander absent  there  also,  that  he  discovered  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
While  things  were  thus  at  a  standstill  round  New  York,  the  war 
had  been  actively  prosecuted  in  Carolina.  Alarmed  by 
the  fiedl  of  Charleston,  the  Americans  had  sent  Qenenl 
Qates  to  take  the  command  there ;  they  regarded.  \mn.  qa  \2!cl^  ^iXSVio^ 
general,  and  be  Sguied  in  some  degree  as  a  Tiy^  V>  '^ttijksoini^gsxs^ 
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He  fonnd  the  English  in  powewion  of  a  line  of  oomitzy  extending 
from  Pedee  river  to  Fort  96.  The  main  body  of  the  Kngliah,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Bawdon,  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Camden, 
towards  the  centre  of  this  line.  Against  this  position  QateaadTanoed: 
his  march  was  a  very  difficult  one ;  he  had  to  make  his  way  throng 
a  rough  uncultivated  country,  where  provisions  were  not  to  be 
obtained ;  for  several  days  his  troops  had  to  subsist  on  the  peacher> 
which  are  there  almost  indigenous.  He  was  able,  in  spite  of  these 
difficulties,  to  bring  into  the  field  a  force  numerically  double  that 
of  the  English,  who  were  no  more  than  2000  strong.  His  troops, 
however,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  attack  of  a  well-disciplined 
force.  On  the  left  and  centre  th^  at  once  threw  down  their  aims 
and  took  to  flight  The  troops  from  Maryland  and  Delaware  upon 
the  right  showed,  it  is  true,  more  firmness,  but  the  victory  of  the 
Knglish  was  complete,  and  Lord  Comwallis,  who  had  hurried  up  to 
assume  the  command,  improved  it  to  the  utmost.  Ck)lonel  Tarleton, 
an  officer  of  indefifttigable  energy,  pushed  rapidly  forward,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  surprising  Colonel  Sumter,aparti8an  officer,on  the  Catawba, 
and  the  whole  army  moved  steadily  forward  to  Charlotte,  with  the 
intention  of  invading  North  Carolina.  A  slight  check  sustained  by 
a  body  of  loyal  militia,  however,  alarmed  Comwallis,  and,  together 
with  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  troops  at  his  command,  induced 
him  to  postpone  his  forward  movement  till  the  following  year.  In 
the  interval  he  and  Lord  Bawdon,  his  second  in  command,  were 
guilty  of  acts  of  most  impolitic  severity.  Such  prisoners  as  could 
be  proved  to  be  deserters  from  the  royal  army,  or  to  have  once 
accepted  the  royal  Qovemment  and  to  have  subsequently  joined 
Gates,  were  hanged.  Some  of  the  disaffected  residents  of  Charles- 
ton were  deported  to  Saint  Augustin,  while  the  property  of  others 
was  sequestrated.  Bawdon  in  feust  went  even  further,  and  ventured 
to  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  every  rebeL  Such  acts  went  iax  to 
alienate  the  people,  and  by  weakening  the  security  of  the  com- 
munications increased  the  difficulties  of  the  following  year,  and 
tended  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  a  very  promising  campaign. 

The  same  success  which  had  attended  the  English  arms  in  Carolina 
followed  the  efforts  of  the  fleet  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  year ; 
Rodney  captured  from  the  Dutch,  who  had  joined  the  coalition 

--rtktu        against  England,  the  enormously  wealthy  island  of  St 

«ptart«.  Eustatia.    Much  of  the  property  collected  there  belonged 

^^*^  however  to  English  owners,  and  a  vast  clamour  arose 

when  the  aWmind  declared  it  all  prize  of  war.    He  asserted,  and  it 
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Babsequentljr  became  plain,  that  the  island  was  used  as  an  entrep6t  for 
the  collection  of  goods  which  were  afterwards  to  be  supplied  to  the 
enemy.  Other  charges  brought  against  him,  accusing  him  of  hasty 
and  over  rigorous  action,  afterwards  proved  to  be  equally  ill  founded, 
for  fortunately  both  military  and  naval  commanders  were  members 
of  Parliament,  and  had  full  opportunity  of  vindicating  themselves 
before  the  House,  and  of  stripping  the  charges  against  them  of 
the  exaggerations  which  surrounded  them.  Thus  General  Yaughan 
was  charged  with  forcible  removal  of  all  Jews  from  the  island, 
but  was  able  to  produce  a  written  document  from  the  Jews  them- 
selves thanking  him  for  his  considerate  treatment  of  them. 

These  successes  soon  proved  to  be  delusive.  The  coalition  against 
England  was  becoming  too  powerful  to  be  withstood.  i>«iutT« 
Already  a  great  drawn  battle  with  the  Dutch  had  been  SJIHS^' 
fought  off  the  Doggerbank,  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker  had  ■»»••■«. 
been  compelled  to  withdraw  his  shattered  fleet  into  English  quarters; 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  we  had  for  the  present  lost  our 
snpremacy  of  the  sea,  or  at  least  were  unable  to  keep  a  commanding 
superiority  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  once,  for  to  such  dimensions 
had  the  war  grown.  Thus  the  French  made  an  attack  upon  Jersey, 
which  was  only  saved,  when  it  had  already  fallen  into  their  hands, 
by  the  intrepidity  of  Major  Pierson,  a  young  soldier  of  twenty-five, 
who  himself  lost  his  life  by  almost  the  last  shot  fired;  another 
and  more  successful  expedition  under  the  Duke  of  Crillon  assaulted 
Minorca;  while  a  great  armament  setting  out  from  France  parted 
midway  across  the  Atlantic,  thus  becoming  two  fleets,  one  of  which, 
under  Bailli  de  Suffren,  was  able  to  give  us  full  employment 
in  the  Indian  waters,  while  the  other,  under  De  Grasse,  raised  the 
naval  power  in  the  West  Indies  above  our  own.  Bodney  found 
himself  unable  to  save  the  Island  of  Tobago,  and,  broken  by  the 
climate,  was  compelled  to  return  to  England.  Nor  was  his  successor 
Sir  Samuel  Hood  more  fortunate ;  a  detached  squadron  was  found 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  English  fleet  in  the  West  Indies, 
while  De  Grasse  sailed  with  the  bulk  of  his  fleet  to  the  American 
coast,  where  his  arrival  at  once  turned  the  balance  against  us,  and 
deprived  us  of  that  command  of  the  sea  which  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  our  success.  The  fatal  effects  of  this  loss  were  soon  to 
be  apparent 

The  first  warlike  event  of  the  year  was  an  expedition  under 
General  Arnold  (who  had  obtained  a  command  from  his  new 
masters)  directed  against  Virginia,  in  the  hope  ^^  «a<:^  ^  Q^^n^^'Ci 
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might  aariflt  GomwaUis  in  what  ivbb  intended  to  be  the  main  eflfort 
of  the  year.  It  produced  however  no  great  effects  bejond  the 
destruction  of  a  considerable  amount  of  property,  and  when  Gom- 
waUis set  himself  in  motion,  he  found  himself  fieiced  by  a  mora 
formidable  opponent  than  General  Gates.  At  the  inst^ation  of 
Washington,  Nathaniel  Greene,  a  self-made  general,  who  had  risen 
from  a  blacksmith's  forge,  had  been  given  command  in  the  Sooth. 
He  proved  himself  a  man  of  great  vigour  and  tenacity,  and  though 
invariably  beaten  when  opposed  to  any  large  body  of  English  txoqpe^ 
he  contrived  to  recover  so  quickly,  that  the  barren  name  of  victoiy 
was  usually  all  that  was  left  to  the  English.  The  campaign  opened 
by  the  defeat  of  Golonel  Tarleton,  who  had  rashly  attacked  the 
Americans  under  Moigan  at  Gow-pens ;  nor  could  Gornwallis  sneoeed 
in  getting  between  the  victorious  general  and  Greeners  army ;  their 
united  forces  were  compelled  however  to  fall  back  before  Gomwallia^ 
advance  till  they  had  evacuated  the  whole  of  North  Gazolina. 
Political  necessities  checked  the  English  advance,  and  Gornwallis 
attempted,  without  much  success,  to  consolidate  the  royal  influence  in 
Battia  or  the  province ;  but,  by  the  middle  of  March,  Greene  found 

JJJJ^JJ^  himself  again  in  a  position  to  re-enter  Carolina  and 
Kuebu.  to  give  battle  to  Gornwallis  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Guildford.  He  occupied  a  position  at  Guildford  Courthouse;  as 
usual  the  English  were  victorious,  as  usual  they  reaped  nothing  from 
their  victory,  for  Gornwallis,  finding  his  troops  much  diminished  in 
numbers  and  not  meeting  with  the  assistance  he  expected  from  the 
inhabitants,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Wilmington.  Greene 
did  not  long  pursue  him,  for  by  thus  withdrawing  to  the  coast  he 
had  laid  open  the  road  into  South  Carolina,  where  Rawdon  had  been 
left  with  a  small  detachment.  Greene  saw  his  opportunity,  and 
pushing  boldly  southward,  again  approached  the  English  post  at 
Camden.  Afraid  to  attack  Rawdon  without  reinforcements,  he 
occupied  a  strong  position  upon  Hobkirk's  Hill,  about  two  miles  froni 
Camden.  There  Rawdon  thought  it  prudent  to  attack  him,  and 
he  was  driven  from  his  position.  The  ludicrous  insufficiency  of  the 
Botddxfc'i  Hin.  English  troops  (there  were  but  900  engaged  in  the 
Avcu  IB,  iTii.  1)attle)  again  prevented  them  from  using  their  victory, 
and  Greene  was  enabled,  without  risking  another  engagement,  to 
compel  Rawdon  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  the  immediate  defence  of 
Charleston* 

Meanwhile  two  courses  had   been  open  to   Gornwallis  at  Wil- 
mington  ;  he  might  either  hurry  in  pursuit  of  Greene  and  assist  the 
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haid  presBed  anny  of  Bawdon,  or  push  northwaxd  and  effect  a  junction 
with  the  Viiginian  expedition,  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 
nnder  Arnold  and  Phillipe.  To  pursue  the  first  course  was  to  give 
up  all  his  previous  successes,  to  relinquish  aU  hope  of  striking  a 
dedaive  blow ;  for  independent  action  his  own  anny,  numbering  only 
1500,  was  too  small :  he  decided  therefore  to  march  northward,  and 
in  May  formed  a  jimction  with  the  expedition,  by  which  the  number 
of  his  troops  was  raised  to  7000.  He  left  Wilmington  on  the  day  on 
which  the  battle  of  Hobkirk's  Hill  was  fought  Till  the  heat  of 
summer  compelled  a  cessation  of  active  fighting,  Cornwallis  was 
always  superior  to  his  enemy ;  but  as  the  autumn  advanced,  the 
Americans,  who  had  been  constantly  reinforced,  were  again  a  match 
for  him.  The  three  English  armies  were  then  acting —  Forttimof  «&• 
the  main  body,  10,000  strong,  under  Clinton  at  New  »»fMA«nd«. 
York — Cornwallis'  army,  about  7000  strong,  on  the  coast  of  Virginia — 
Bawdon's  handful  of  men,  now  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Stewart,  a  little  in  advance  of  Charleston.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  the  whole  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  Charleston  and  Savannah;  for  Qreene,  coming  down 
from  his  summer  position  on  the  Santee  Hills,  had  succeeded,  after 
a  very  severe  struggle  at  the  Eutaw  Springs,  in  obliging  BKMi«ofi«tew. 
Colonel  Stewart  to  retire  to  Charleston  Neck,  leaving  ^^^  *• 
the  whole  open  country  to  be  overrun  by  the  Americans. 

The  position  of  Cornwallis  was  also  becoming  critical  Cut  off  from 
support  on  the  south,  his  only  hope  was  to  fight  his  way  northwards 
to  join  Clinton,  or  to  receive  large  reinforcements  from  this  general 
by  sea ;  but  it  was  not  likely  that  Washington  would  allow  his  army 
to  be  neutralized  by  the  English  troops  in  New  York.  It  was  almost 
certain  that  he  would  turn  his  attention  southward,  join  Qeneral 
Wayne  in  Virginia,  and  render  a  northward  movement  oenmaiitoiB 
of  the  EngliBh  impossible.  The  only  real  hope  was  from  ▼toita**- 
the  sea,  but  the  sea  was  no  longer  a  secure  basis  of  operations.  The 
English  fleet,  now  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Graves,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Arbuthnot,  tried  its  strength  against  De  Grasse  in  September. 
The  action  was  indecisive,  but  it  became  evident  that,  when  aU  the 
fleets  were  joined,  the  French  could  muster  thirty-six  sail  of  the  Hue 
in  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake,  while  the  English  force  was  no  more  than 
twenty-five.  But  as  yet  the  English  did  not  acknowledge  the  naval 
superiority  of  their  enemies,  and  Cornwallis,  acting  as  he  believed, 
though  apparently  erroneously,  on  instructions  from  Clinton,  took 
possession  of  Yorktown,  a  village  on  the  high  so\xlYi«ni\)Qx^  olXo^ 
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tiveri  and  there  awaited  aawatance.  The  deiiBiiaiTe  poaitioii  thus 
taken  up  by  the  Kngliwh  aimj  and  the  want  of  energy  ahown  jb 
explained  by  the  news  which  had  reached  Clinton,  that  the  Etauch 
were  thinking  of  withdrawing  if  the  war  ahonld  lait  beyond  the 
current  year.  He  believed  that,  eonld  he  contrive  to  weathier  the 
difficulties  which  sorrounded  him,  the  opposition  of  the  iLxnerioanfl, 
unable  to. stand  alone,  would  on  the  loss  of  their  allies dii^ipear 
without  further  effort  on  his  part  His  hope  was  not  unfounded ;  it 
was  in  truth  a  critical  moment  for  the  Americans,  At  a  meeting 
between  the  American  generals  and  De  Qrasse,  the  Admiral  had 
declared  that  he  had  orders  not  to  remain  longer  than  November; 
the  nation  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy ;  the  New  Kngland  States, 
with  the  selfishness  which  had  marked  Uiem  throughout,  were -ready 
iMttew  to  give  in.    It  was  thus  absolutely  necessary  for  Wash- 

J^^*'**  ington  to  act  quickly  and  to  win  some  striking  snoeesB. 
Ttcuofva  What  Clinton  therefore  ought  to  have  foreaeen  happened ; 
Washington  turned  his  attention  towards  Virginia,  and  nndeteoed 
by  an  assault  on  the  New  England  States  which  Clinton  attempted 
as  a  diversion,  the  mass  of  the  American  army  began  steadily  to  gather 
round  Comwallis.  The  position  which  he  occupied  was  not  a  happy 
one,  it  was  in  fact  untenable  without  command  of  the  sea,  which, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  had  already  been  lost.  He  occupied  the 
southern  bank  of  the  York  river,  there  about  a  mile  wide,  and  on 
the  northern  side  the  little  village  of  Gloucester.  The  fortifications 
were  of  no  great  value,  and  the  advanced  posts  were  at  once  with- 
drawn upon  the  receipt  of  a  despatch  from  Clinton,  stating  that  then: 
was  every  hope  that  the  fleet,  with  5000  men,  would  attempt  to  relieve 
the  army,  and  would  leave  New  York  for  that  purpose  in  about  ten 
days'  time.  This  was  a  fatal  error,  as  it  gave  the  enemy  positions 
commanding  the  works.  The  besiegers  numbered  1 8,000,  their  large 
and  powerfdl  artillery  being  in  part  supplied  by  the  French  ships.  The 
first  parallel  was  completed  on  the  9th  of  October ;  the  fire  firom  it 
was  overwhelming :  on  the  11th  the  second  parallel  was  opened,  nor 
could  the  bravery  of  the  besieged  prevent  the  capture  of  two  advanced 
redoubts  on  the  14th,  which  were  at  once  included  in  it.  It  now 
became  evident  to  the  besieged  that  the  expected  reinforcements  hsd 
failed  them,  and  after  a  brilliant  sally,  during  which  many  of  the 
enemy's  guns  were  spiked,  ComwalliB,  finding  all  his  guns  silenced 
and  his  ammunition  drawing  to  a  dose,  felt  that  he  had  to  choose 
between  surrender  and  an  effort  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  their 
iizi^enable  position.    He  determined  to  attempt  the  latter  plan ;  his 
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scheme  was  a  desperate  one ;  his  troops  were  to  be  transported  in  open 
boats  to  Gloucester,  they  were  there  to  break  through  the  enemy's  lines, 
which  were  not  strong  in  that  direction,  to  seize  the  horses  of  the  be- 
siegers and  of  the  neighbouring  country  people,  and  make  their  way 
to  New  York.  The  boats  with  their  loads  had  already  crossed  once 
when  a  storm  arose  which  rendered  the  further  prosecution  of  the  plan 
impossible,  and  when  morning  dawned  Comwallis  had  no  alternative 
but  to  make  terms.  He  agreed  to  surrender  all  his  troops  as  prisoners 
of  war,  and  on  the  10th  of  October,  4000  British  soldiers  who  remained 
fit  for  work  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war  between  the  long 
lines  of  the  French  and  American  army  and  laid  down  their  amis. 
It  is  worth  mentioning,  as  a  strange  little  piece  of  professional  arro- 
gance, that  when  marching  between  the  lines  of  French  oomwaiut 
on  the  one  side  and  Americans  on  the  other,  the  English  |j^l}^]f  ^ 
officers  saluted  punctiliously  all  the  French  officers  as  oei  is,  itu. 
belonging  to  a  regular  army,  but  refused  any  acknowledgment  to  the 
Americans.  This  was 'virtually  the  close  of  the  war.  The  infant 
Hercules  had  strangled  its  second  serpent,  as  was  afterwards  por- 
trayed on  Franklin's  medal. 

The  close  of  the  war  under  such  circumstances  of  failure  could  not 
but  bring  with  it  the  fall  of  the  ministry.    The  news  ^^  ^^tAm.  of 
arrived  at  a  striking  time,  but  two  days  before  the  pmHih— t. 
opening  of  the  session.    With  such  a  weapon  in  their  "^'  ^' 
hand,  and  with  the  stored-up  rancour  of  ten  years  of  opposition,  the 
leaders  of  the  Whigs  pressed  motion  after  motion  against  the  Qovem- 
xnent.    Fox  and  Burke  vied  with  each  other  in  their  . ..  . 
bitter  assaults,  and  the  young  Pitt,  who  had  come  into  eonditioa  of  tii* 
Parliament  as  member  for  Appleby,  on  the  nomination  ®*'^*™»*^ 
of  Sir  James  Lowther,  rapidly  assumed  a  high  position  on  the  same 
side.    The  Budget  was  in  itself  a  proof  that  Lord  North  was  yield- 
ing ;  the  estimates  were  so  small,  that  he  had  to  explain  that  he 
intended  to  give  up  all  notion  of  a  war  on  a  "  continental  plan  by 
sending  armies  to  march  through  the  provinces  from  South  to 
North;"  he  would  henceforth  content  himself  with  holding  some 
important  harbours  on  the  American  coast    Outside  Parliament,  in 
the  metropolitan  counties,  vigorous  opposition  meetings  were  held, 
and  the  public  anger  was  raised  to  its  climax  by  a  succession  of  mis- 
fortunes which  befell  our  arms.    Admiral  Kempenfeldt  found  him- 
self completely  outnumbered  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Leeward  Islands,  except  Barbadoes  and  Antigua,  were  lost.    Minorca^ 
which  was  regarded  as  of  even  more  impoitaxicj^  >i]b»Xk  Qic^T«^\&:^> 
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and  the  key  to  the  Meditemneui,  cnnendered  after  a  gallant  defence. 
The  Bailli  de  Snflto:!  thwarted  an  expedition  against  the  Cape  cf 
Good  Hope,  at  the  same  time  at  home  the  Irish  diAcQltiesi  which  will 
be,  treated  of  more  at  length  afterwarda,  were  becoming  meet  threaten- 
ing. Under  these  drcomstancee,  a  motion  by  General  Conway,  that 
iMtei  sftiM  the  war  on  the  continent  of  America  should  be  diseon- 
^SllSS!^  tinned  was  lost  by  one  vote  only,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
mMm.  same  motion  a  week  later  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 

834  against  216.  Lord  George  Gtonaine,  who  was  pledged  to  the 
eontinnance  of  the  war,  withdrew  from  the  Government,  and  finally 
a  direct  vote  of  no  confidence  on  the  16th  of  March  was  only  lost  l^ 
a  scanty  minority  of  nine.  North  saw  that  farther  strng;^  wai 
hopeless,  and  on  the  20th  compelled  the  King  to  allow  him  to  declare 
the  adn^nistration  at  an  end.  He  went  ont  of  office  with  his  nsnsl 
tact  and  good  htimonr.  A  great  attack  had  been  arranged  for  that 
evening,  ^v^hich  was  to  be  led  by  Lord  Snney ;  he  and  North  roae 
at  the  same  moment,  and  the  cries  from  the  rival  parties  conld  not 
be  qaelled  till  Fox  rose  and  proposed  a  formal  motion  that  Lord 
LordVortii's  SuFTcy  be  first  heard.  With  admirable  presence  of 
'-'•—***"•  mind,  North  rose  and  said  that  he  would  speak  to  that 
motion,  and  prove  its  inutility  by  dedaring  his  govermnent  at  an  end. 
There  is  a  well-known  anecdote  of  his  persistent  good  humour ;  ex- 
pecting a  long  debate,  the  Opposition  members  had  sent  away  theb 
carriages,  and  as  they  stood  awaiting  them  shivering  in  the  drizzling 
rain,  Lord  North  passed  through  them  to  get  into  his.  '*  G^tlemen," 
he  said, ''  you  see  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  secret,"  and  drove  o£ 

North's  resignation  was  the  complete  defeat  for  the  time  of 
^^^^  the  King's  plans ;  but  George  III.  was  a  man  of  the 

nftiM  th*  most  obstinate  and  determined  character,  and  he  by  no 
^^^^'^^'^^  means  intended  as  yet  to  give  up  the  fight.  The  Oj)po- 
sition  which  had  formed  the  alliance  to  drive  North  from  office  con- 
sisted of  two  sections.  First,  the  old  or  Revolution  Whigs,  as  they 
liked  to  call  themselves,  who,  true  to  their  aristocratic  principle,  had 
chosen  for  their  leader  the  wealthiest  but  by  no  means  the  ablest 
man  among  them,  Lord  Rockingham,  an  agriculturist,  a  sportbg 
man,  of  respectable  talents  and  much  honesty,  though  without  any 
of  the  gifts  of  oratory  which  are  necessary  for  the  management  of  a 
public  body  ;  and  secondly,  those  Whigs  who  had  owned  the  leader- 
ship of  Chatham,  and  who  now  followed  the  Earl  of  Shelbume ;  a 
party  less  tied  by  aristocratic  connections,  and  representing,  as  far  as 

t/d  then  be  represented,  the  real  liberal  interests  of  the  conntiy. 
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To  avoid  the  necessity  of  patting  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  par- 
ticular enemies,  the  Whig  fEunilies,  it  was  to  this  section  that  the 
King  at  once  applied.  But,  as  Chatham  had  always  found,  it  was  of 
itself  fjEur  too  weak  a  party  in  Parliament  to  form  a  satisfactory  min- 
istry. Moreover,  the  eagerness  with  which  Burke  and  Dunning  had 
of  late  years  demanded  financial  reform,  and  the  share  they  had  taken 
in  driving  North  from  office,  made  it  impossible  for  their  claims 
to  be  ignored.  Shelbume  therefore  refused  the  King's  request 
The  King's  discomfiture  seemed  quite  complete  when  Bockingham 
accepted  office.  The  ministry  consisted  of  equal  num-  vc^  ^hif 
here  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Liberals.  Bockingham,  ow«»»«»». 
Keppel,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  and  Mr.  Fox, 
of  the  one  party ;  Lord  Shelbume,  Camden,  General  Conway,  Lord 
Ashborton  (Dunning),  and  the  Duke  of  Qrafton  of  the  other.  Strangely 
enough,  the  balance  between  them  was  held  by  the  Tory  Lord 
Thorlow,  the  King's  personal  friend,  who  remained  in  the  position  of 
Lord  Chancellor.  Pitt  haughtily  refused  to  accept  any  subordinate 
office. 

Three  great  questions  at  once  presented  themselves  to  the  new 
administration, — to  pacify  the  clamours  of  Ireland,  to  ,|„f|„^ 
complete  the  economical  reforms  to  which  they  were  quitioiia  vma 
pledged,  and  by  means  of  which  they  hoped  to  regain  ^^  ^ 
some  of  the  power  of  which  the  successful  policy  of  the  King  had 
robbed  them,  and  to  bring  to  conclusion  as  honourably  as  possible 
the  American  War. 

In  Ireland  the  agitation  had  been  constantly  on  the  increase 
since  the  conciliatory  measures  of  Lord  North  in  1780.  n«  MUaMan 
Free  trade  had  been  granted,  but  this  step  towards  iaX"*"^ 
independence  had  opened  the  way  to  still  further  demands  ;  if  they 
had  followed  the  Americans  thus  far,  why  not  follow  them  a  step 
farther  and  demand  legislative  independence  also  ?  The  legislative 
superiority  of  England  rested  mainly  upon  two  Statutes,  Poynings' 
Law,  or  the  Statute  of  Drogheda  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  by 
which  all  Bills  brought  forward  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  except  such 
as  regarded  money,  were  subject  to  revision  or  suppression  by  the 
English  Privy  Council,  and  the  Statute  6  Qeorge  I.,  which  asserted 
the  right  of  the  English  Parliament  to  legislate  for  Ireland.  No 
sooner  had  Grattan  succeeded  in  his  first  agitation,  than  he  proceeded, 
in  spite  even  of  the  wishes  of  his  friends  Lord  Charlemont  and 
Bnrke,  to  set  to  work  the  same  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  reversal  of  these  statutes.    As  early  as  A.^t\V  Vl^  V^  \!a^ 
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piodnced,  thongh  nnsaecoarfolly,  a  motion  in  tliA  Iriih  Puliainent 
dedaratoiy  of  Irish  independence.  Since  that  time  his  position  had 
beibome  stronger,  disputes. in  Fsriiament  had  ezdted  the  w<a^«l 
feeling,  the  volunteers  had  completed  their  oiganizationy  and  appointed 
Lord  Charlemont  their  commander-in-chief.  A  great  TOft^t^pg  of 
deputies  from  the  yolnnteenB  had  been  held  at  DnngannoUi  which 
bad  accepted  to  the  fall  Grattan's  propositiona  With  this  great 
armed  power  behind  him,  and  reinforced  by  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  whose  interests  he  had  lately  espoused^  Grattan  wis 
enabled  on  the  16th  of  April  to  bring  forward  a  final  and  snecearfol 
address  declaring  the  perfect  legislative  independence  of  Izekni 
It  was  carried  unanimously  through  both  Houses.  In  fine  of  tlui 
pressure,  though  not  blind  to  the  almost  inevitable  evils  of  a  dual 
Government,  Fox  and  Shelbume  yielded  the  point,  and  tiie  Statute 
of  George  I.  was  repealed  in  express  terms. 

The  ministry  had  entered  upon  office  supported  by  a  vastagitatiim 
BflflBflmiif''  throughout  the  country,  by  county  meetings,  aooic^ea  and 
rafonu.  corresponding  associations,  and  these  allies  outside  the 

walls  of  Parliament  were  eager  for  very  sweeping  measures  of  refonn 
in  all  directions,  especially  financial  reform,  limitation  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown,  the  purity  of  the  House,  and  reform  of  the 
representation.  All  these  measures  had  a  political  as  well  as  an 
economical  side.  They  all  formed  portions  of  the  avowed  politics  of 
the  Whigs  for  breaking  the  power  of  the  Crown.  Both  revenue 
officers  and  contractors  assisted  to  uphold  Government  influence ;  the 
votes  of  the  revenue  officers  were  said  to  command  no  less  than 
seventy  boroughs,  and  contracts,  given  not  because  advantageous  to 
the  public,  but  for  political;  purposes,  were  but  so  many  indirect 
bribes.  But  the  voice  of  the  statesman  is  apt  to  be  singularly  tempered 
by  his  accession  to  office,  and  the  Government  Bills  which  Burke 
introduced  in  June  proved  but  a  weak  reflection  of  his  former 
measure.  Certain  obvious  abuses  were  removed,  secret  service  monej 
was  diminished,  and  a  smaller  share  of  it  allowed  to  the  Treasury ;  the 
Pension  List  was  cut  down,  and  j^OO  fixed  as  the  outside  limit  for  a 
single  pension ;  the  whole  Board  of  Trade,  which  had  proved  useleea, 
was  swept  away;  but  the  expenses  of  the  Principality  of  Wales  and 
the  Duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall,  together  with  many  uselees 
offices  of  the  Household  and  public  offices,  were  untouched,  and  the 
whole  saving  effected  was  only  about  £72,000  a  year.  Burke  in 
^thus  limiting  his  propositions  was  doubtless  acting  under  presenre 
xm  his  colleagues.    His  own  sincerity  was  proved  by  the  limitation 
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which  he  Bet  to  the  inordinate  emolument  which  as  Paymaster  he  de- 
rived &om  his  own  office.  But  the  honesty  of  the  mimstry  as  a  whole 
was  somewhat  compromised  when  they  forestalled  the  action  of  their 
own  Bill,  and  hnrriedly  granted  large  pensions,  varying  from  £2600 
to  ;£3200,  to  Lord  Grantham,  to  the  Chancellor,  and  to  Colonel  Barr6. 
Still  farther  proof  that  a  limitation  of  the  royal  power  and  not  real 
reform  was  the  object  in  view,  was  given  by  the  reception  accorded  to 
a  measure  for  parliamentary  reform  introduced  by  William  Pitt. 
Chatham  had  always  seen  and  asserted  that  some  measure  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  was  necessary  if  influence  was  to  give  way  to  any  true 
nationid  representation.  But  though  constantly  inveighing  against 
(Government  influence  when  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents,  the 
Whig  oligarchs,  to  whom  parliamentary  influence  was  as  necessary 
as  it  was  to  the  King  himself,  had  no  idea  of  lessening  their  own 
power,  and  Pitt's  measure  for  transferring  it  to  the  counties,  at  that 
timer  the  chief  homes  of  independence,  though  ably  supported,  was 
ddeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty,  swelled  by  the  open  opposition  of 
some  of  the  ministry  and  the  lukewarmness  of  others.  Fox  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  however  supported  Imn.  Divisions  in  the 
Cabinet  upon  so  important  a  question,  scandals  such  as  the  Barr^ 
pension  and  the  unsatisfactory  carrjdng  out  of  promises  of  economical 
refonn,  tended  to  lessen  the  popularity  of  the  ministry.  But  it  was 
the  management  of  the  great  question  of  all,  the  completion,  namely, 
of  an  honourable  peace,  which  displayed  chiefly  the  weakness  of  the 
administration. 

Ab  far  as  America  itself  was  concerned  the  fall  of  Yorktown  had 
virtuiilly  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  and  the  declared  policy  of  England 
reached  no  further  than  the  retention  of  certain  posts  and  condndmi  ©f 
harbours.    It  may  be  a  question  whether  this  was  wise,  th«  AmnkMi 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  condition  of  the  Americans  was  ^*'' 
very  deplorable.    Bankrupt  and  impoverished,  the  Congress  was  in 
no  condition  to  support  the  army  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  and  from  its 
factions  and  intrigues  had  so  lost  public  confidence,  that  Washington 
was  earnestly  intreated  to  make  himself  dictator,  and  take  the 
management  of  the  country  into  his  own  hands.    But  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Whigs,  after  the  language  they  had  used  in  Parliament,  where 
they  bad  not  scrupled  to  rejoice  at  American  successes,  and  to  speak 
of  the  American  armies  as  otir  armies,  to  think  of  anything  but 
peace  at  once  and  on  any  terms.     But  though  the  war  with  America 
thus  died  out,  that  with  the  allied  powers  of  Europe  was  by  ivo  "«v«\xv«» 
ended.    Spain  and  France  had  joined  the  Americana  'tjVVXv  >[?c\^  crj  cn'^ 
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independenee,  abaurd  enongh  feom  roch  moBarehi<w»  but  with  the  wd 
object  of  defltroying  the  power  of  Englandy  and  xevesnng  the  humi- 
liadng  terms  forced  upon  them  by  the  Treaty  of  1763.  The  Daftch 
had  joined  the  coalition  for  commerdal  objects  of  its  own ;  they  weva 
desirous  of  destroying  the  English  Navigation  Act  and  of  restoring  tiie 
freedom  of  the  sea.  The  moment  seemed  to  have  anived  when  all 
these  wishes  could  be  gratified^andnegotiations  for  a  general  peace  were 
therefore  of  a  twofold  character  and  by  no  means  easy  to  complete, 
as  America  was  pledged  not  to  conclude  a  treaty  without  her  aUiea 
A  further  complication  arose  from  the  peculiar  arrangements  of  the 
English  ministry,  by  which  American  afiGedrs  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Shelbume  as  Home  Secretary,  while  Fox,  his  rival  in  the  ministry,  ui 
his  capacity  of  Foreign  Miniister  had  the  duty  of  negotiating  with  the 
European  powers.  As  Dr.  Franklin,  the  most  important  American 
diplomatist,  was  at  this  time  in  Paris,  that  city  became  the  centre  ot 
negotiations,  and  thither  both  ministers  sent  agents.  Mr.  Oswald,  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Shelbume,  began  to  open  the  business  with  Franklin, 
while  Mr.  Thomas  GrenviUe  was  accredited  as  plenipotentiary  from 
Fox  to  arrange  matters  with  M.  Vergennes,  the  French  minister. 
With  singular  ingratitude,  the  Americans,  though  bound  not  to 
conclude  a  treaty  without  their  allies,  thought  it  right  to  complete  all 
the  arranp^ements  except  the  actual  concluaion  secretly  and  separately 
with  the  English,  although  they  had  not  thought  it  beneath  them  to 
let  their-  allies  undertake  all  the  more  arduous  parts  of  the  war.  Al- 
though there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  manner  of 
granting  the  independence  of  America,  all  parties  in  England  were 
agreed  that  it  shoold  be  granted,  and  as  this  was  the  sole  point  at 
issue  between  the  countries,  there  was  little  to  be  done  but  the 
arrangement  of  boundaries  and  some  minor  details. 

Very  different  was  the  case  with  the  French  ;  when  the  basis  of  the 
^^  Treaty  of  1763  was  proposed  it  was  absolutely  refused. 

demMidsof        It  was  plainly  asserted  that  the  very  object  of  the  war 
^^^^^  had  been  to  annihilate  that  treaty,  and  hints  were  throvn 

out  that  England  would  be  expected  to  surrender  even  a  large  part 
of  her  East  Indian  dominions.  *'  Your  arms  are  too  long,**  said  M.  de 
Vergennes,  "why  not  be  satisfied  with  Bengali'*  Before  the  year 
was  over  events  happened  which  caused  the  French  to  lower  their 
tone.  The  fall  of  Torktown  and  the  subsequent  failure  of  the  anus 
of  England  had  made  them  believe  that  her  power  was  gone,  and  they 
confidently  looked  forward  to  the  success  of  two  great  enterprises 
then  on  foot  to  complete  her  discomfiture.    De  Qra88e,  with  a  laiK^ 
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fleet,  was  to  join  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  take  troops  on 
boards  and  seize  Jamaica.  The  fiEdl  of  Minorca  had  set  De  Crillon 
free  to  complete  the  fall  of  Qibraltar,  with  a  vast  armament  which 
he  had  been  engaged  in  organizing.  To  Rodney  was  intrusted  the  duty 
of  protecting  Jamaica ;  he  determined  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
enemy's  fleets.  A  line  of  frigates  within  signal  distance  extended 
from  St  Lucia  to  the  French  position  at  Martinique,  and  the  enemy 
had  not  been  two  hours  at  sea  before  he  was  in  pursuit  After  some 
ineffectual  efforts  he  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  windward  of  the 
enemy,  and  on  the  10th  of  April  brought  the  French  fleet  to  action. 
The  number  of  the  -fleets-  was  exactly  equal  The  superiority  in  re^stf 
number  of  men  and  weight  of  metal  was  in  favour  of  the  Fr^ich. 
The  battle  is  famous  for  the  introduction  into  naval  tactics  of  the 
manoBUvre  called  breaking  the  line.  Before  this  time  it  was  usual  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  line,  to  close  up  ship  to  ship,  and  win  the  battle 
chiefly  by  hard  fighting.  The  new  mancsuvre  consisted  in  advancing 
in  column  against  the  enemy's  line,  passing  through  it,  thus  breaking 
it  in  half,  and  enveloping  one  of  the  halves  with  the  whole  fleet 
On  the  present  occasion  its  use  resulted  in  a  complete  victory.  The 
English  took  or  destroyed  eight  ships ;  the  loss  of  the  French  was 
very  great,  being  much  increased  by  the  crowded  state  of  their  vessels, 
which  had  onboard  the  soldiers  intended  for  the  Jamaica  expedition. 
In  spite  of  this  great  success,  the  ministry  continued  its  efforts  at 
peace,  but  so  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  securing  ^^^^  ^ 
better  terms  by  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  the  French  eitajtu; 
would  not  come  to  the  point.  Nor  did  the  change  of  ^*^  ^ 
ministry  caused  by  the  death  of  Rockingham  change  the  aspect  of 
affairs.  Qibraltarhadnow  been  three  years  besieged.  British  fleets  had 
twice  forced  the  blockade  and  relieved  the  garrison.  General  Elliot's 
defence  was  vigorous,  and  inspired  his  troops  with  confidence.  In 
the  last  November  a  great  sally  had  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
enemy's  works,  but  now  a  final  effort  of  Uie  united  house  of  Bour- 
bon was  to  be  made.  De  Crillon,  fresh  from  his  success  at  Minorca, 
took  the  command,  and  neglecting  the  attack  from  the  land  side,  set 
his  hopes  on  a  terrific  bombardment  to  be  conducted  from  the  sea. 
He  constructed  ten  huge  floating  batteries,  with  walls  of  wood  and 
iron  seven  feet  thick,  shot  proof  and  bomb  proof ;  a  fleet  of  more 
than  forty  first-rates  was  in  the  harbour,  and  a  fire  from  400  pieces 
of  artillery,  in  answer  to  which  the  English  could  produce  but  100, 
was  to  annihilate  the  fortress.  Elliot  was  not  disheartened  \  tr^V- 
ing  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  place  in  othex  dix%c\\oTA)\i^  c»\i^ 

oojr.  Mojr.  \X[\ 
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centnted  the  whole  of  hii  fire  npon  the  teirible  batteiieB,  For  a 
long  while  they  eeemed  absolutely  impenetrable,  but  at  kngth  the 
constant  stream  of  led  hot  shot  took  effect,  and  at  mid-day  their  fixe 
slackened.  Before  midnight  the  largest  of  them  burst  into  flameii 
and  eight  out  of  the  ten  were  on  fire  during  the  night.  The  siege 
was  over,  and  the  fleet,  which  stiU  waited  in  the  hope  of  meetmg 
Lord  Howe  on  his  arrival  with  a  relieving  squadron,  was  diivoi 
from  the  harbour  by  the  weather  before  he  came,  so  that  he  wis  able 
to  enter  and  relieve  the  garrison  unmolested. 
This  great  success,  following  so  dose  upon  the  West  Indian  Tictony, 

Tiiini  \m%  ^'^^^  ^^  P^'^  ^  ^®  allies  that  £ngland  was  by  no 
•riHMh  means  so  prostrate  as  they  had  imagined,  and  there  was 

j^.^..  ^^  longer  much  difficulty  in  settling  the  preliminaiies 

of  a  peace.  France  accepted  readUy  the  offers  which  had  been 
rejected  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  The  English  ceded  the  little 
islands  of  St  Piene  and  Miquelon  in  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the 
Afincan  establishments  of  Senegal  and  Goree.  In  the  West  Indies 
everything  was  restored  to  the  same  condition  as  before  the  war, 
with  the  exception  of  Tobago,  which  was  given  to  France.  In  the 
East  Indies  the  French  were  pennitted  to  retain  their  commercial 
establishments,  but  without  military  occupation.  The  treaty  for  the 
destruction  of  Dunkirk  was  formally  given  up.  With  these  slight 
TwmsofpMMw.  concessions  France  had  to  be  satisfied.  Spain  kept 
Jan  20, 17M.  Minorca ;  and  the  Floridas  were  given  up  to  her— 
better  terms  than  she  had  a  right  to  expect.  England  received 
in  exchange  the  Bahamas,  which  she  had  already  reconquered, 
and  the  right  of  cutting  logwood  in  Honduras.  Holland,  with 
whom  the  English  Government  had  in  vain  attempted  a  separate 
treaty,  gained  nothing  by  her  rejection  of  those  overtures,  but  was 
obliged  to  agree  to  a  mutual  restoration  of  conquests,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  seaport  town  of  Negapatani,  which  remained  to  the 
English.  A  provisional  treaty  had  ali-eady  been  made  with  America, 
by  which  the  independence  of  the  States  was  formally  declared, 
boundaries  settled,  and  commercial  relations  re-established.  The 
only  difficult}'  was  the  claim  for  compensation  for  loss  of  property 
raised  by  the  American  loyalists.     This  however  was  waived. 

The  duty  of  concluding  these  treaties  had  not  fallen  to  the  same 
BMth  of  aock-     ministry  as  had  begun  them.     The  composition  of  the 
Rockingham  ministry  had  not  been  such  as  to  secure  its 
stability  ;  it  consisted,  as  has  been  said,  of  two  diitififit 
d  equally  balanced  paities.    A  rivalry  between  the  linden  ^ 
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these  parties  was  inevitable,  especially  when  one  of  them  was  a  man 
BO  self-asserting  and  so  conscious  of  his  claims  as  Fox.    United  for  a 
moment  under  the  nominal  leadership  of  Rockingham,  a  man  of 
KTeat  influence  though  of  slender  ability,  their  imion  was  at  once 
dissolved  at  the  death  of  that  nobleman.    Fox  refused  to  serve  under 
Shelbume,  to  whom  the  King  at  once  offered  the  Premiership,  and 
though  several  of  the  old  ministers  retained  their  places,  the  greater 
part  followed  their  leader,  and  a  split,  which  proved  to  be  final,  arose 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  Whigs.    The  new  min-  ^^  BhribBin* 
istry  included,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  William  Biniitry. 
Pitt,  as  yet  but  twenty-three  years  of  age.    Already  his  '"^  ^^^ 
oratorical  power  and  his  aspiring  genius  had  made  him  one  of  the 
first  men  of  the  House,  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  worthy  successor  of 
Chatham.    Till  this  period  he  and  Fox  had  been  on  friendly  terms, 
and  usually  on  the  same  side  on  political  questions,  but  he  had  his 
father's  hatred  of  fsuition,  or  the  intrdduction  of  personal  motives 
into  politics,  and  bitterly  reproached  Fox  for  his  conduct  in  leaving 
the  Gkivemment.     Henceforward   they  were   avowed    opponents. 
Fox's  own  explanation  of  his  conduct  was  as  follows.    He  said  that 
he  had  written  by  the  King's  orders  to  Mr.  Grenville,  then  at  Paris, 
to  authorize  him  to  offer  to  the  American  agents  ''  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  to 
reserve  it  as  a  condition  of  peace.''    At  the  same  time  an  official 
letter,  for  the  same  purpose,  was  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  to 
Sir  Gny  Cadeton  in  America.    Mr.  Fox,  suspecting  that  this  measure 
though  consented  to  in  the  Cabinet,  had  not  the  entire  approbation 
of  some  of  his  colleagues,  had,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misconception, 
purposely  chosen  the  most  forcible  expressions  that  the  English 
languid  could  supply ;  and  he  confessed  that  his  joy  was  so  great 
on  finding  that  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  in  the  letter  to  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton,  had  repeated  his  very  words,  that  he  carried  it  immediately  to 
the  Marquis  of  JElockingham,  and  told  him  that  their  distrust  and 
suspicions  of  that  noble  lord's  intentions  had  been  groundless,  and 
were  now  done  away.    "  Judge  then,"  said  he,  "  of  my  grief  and 
astonishment  when,  during  the  illness  of  my  noble  Mend,  another 
language  was  heard  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  noble  Earl  and  his 
Mends  began  to  consider  the  above  letter  as  containing  offers  only 
of  a  conditional  nature,  to  be  recalled  if  not  accepted  as  the  price  of 
peace.    Finding  myself  thus  ensnared  and  betrayed,  and  all  confi- 
dence destroyed,  I  quitted  a  situation  in  which  I  found  I  co\]14  xl^n^ 
Tcmain  either  with  honour  or  safety." 
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Tho  Wliig  love  of  office  had  not  been  aalktedby  an  eight  manUu' 
tenure  of  it^  nor  had  Lord  North's  party  taken  kindly  to  their  Iom 
of  power,  and  in  their  greedy  desire  for  personal  a^^irandiieniflnt^  the 
leaders,  who  a  few  months  before  were  speaking  of  each  other  as  the 
most  oormpt  of  the  human  species,  found  it  consistent  with  tiieir 
dignity  to  combine  to  eject  Lord  Shelbume's  Goyemment    Thsy 
chose  as  their  test  question  the  terms  of  the  peace.    Lord  North, 
probably,  conscientiously  believed  that  they  might  have  been  mon 
favourable.    Fox  had  himself  offered  much  laiger  concessions  to 
Holland,  and  had  not  disapproved  either  of  the  American  or  French 
terms,  nor  did  he  now  offer  the  smallest  suggestion  as  to  what  better 
terms  might  have  been  procured.    In  parliamentaiy  influence,  how- 
ever, the  coalition  was  quite  irresistible,  and  at  the  opening  of  tlifi 
session  in  the  spring  Lord  Shelbume  found  himself  in  a  minoiitjr 
«k«  ootftUMi      upon  resolutions  which  had  been  moved  oondenmatoiy 
ffSl^S"*"    of  the  peace.  *  He  at  once  resigned.     After  a  ftnr 
▲ftfl  int.        ineffectual  struggles  the  Eling  had  to  accept  the  coalition 
ministry.    Nothing  could  have  been  more  distasteful  to  him ;  he 
found  himself  suddenly  robbed  of  the  whole  advantage  of  twenty  yeaxs 
uf  political  scheming  ;  he  had  triumphed  on  the  fall  of  the  Chatham 
administration,  and  for  years  had  been  served,  as  he  would  wish  to 
be  served,  by  a  very  able,  popular,  upright,  but  obsequious  minister, 
only  now  to  be  thrown  back,  apparently  bound  hand  and  foot,  into 
the  hands  of  the  hated  Whig  oligarchy.    His  policy  had  produced  a 
disastrous  war,  an  enormous  augmentation  of  the  National  Debt,  and 
an  all-but^miversal  cry  for  a  better  system  of  economical  government 
and  national  representation ;  while  the  Whigs,  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  which  the  iU  success  of  royal  Qovemment  ga?e 
them,  had  succeeded  in  regaining,  as  it  appeared,  an  unassailable 
superiority.     In  parliamentary  influence  they  were  overwhelming; 
they  numbered  among  their  party  Fox  and  North,  the  two  MeA 
debaters  in  the  House,  and  Burke,  the  greatest  orator.    They  had 
also  the  long  official  experience  of  Lord  North's  party.    Against 
them  were  the  few  remaining  members  of  the  old  Chatham  party, 
with  no  influence  on  which  to  rely,  and  upheld  almost  solely  by  the 
brilliant  promise  of  young  Pitt.    The  nominal  head  of  the  new 
Qovemment  was  the  Duke  of  Portland,  for,  as  usual  with  coaUtions, 
a  man  of  no  great  ability  was  elected  as  the  nominal  chief.    Fox  and 
North  were  equal  Secretaries  of  State,  Lord  John  Cavendish  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    The  Cabinet  was  completed  by  Lord 
Keppel    Carlisle,  and  Stotmont,    The  f^at  strength  of  the  new 
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ministry  was  speedily  shown;  a  second  Bill    for  parliamentary 
reform  was  rejected  by  the  large  majority  of  144. 

This  ministry,  which  seemed  so  irresistible,  was  doomed  to  be  of 
short  duration,  and  the  factious  movement,  which  seemed  to  have 
thwarted  for  ever  the  policy  of  the  King,  proved  in  the  sequel  the 
means  of  establishing  his  policy  for  the  rest  of  the  reign.  The  cause 
of  this  sudden  change  of  fortune  was  the  necessity  for  some  legis- 
lation with  regard  to  the  afifairs  of  India,  but  before  relating  the  final 
straggle  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  course  of 
events  in  that  country. 

For  this  purpose  the  history  can  be  broken  conveniently  into  two 
peiiodf.    There  are  two  classes  of  difficulties  which  the  a,jev  ^*^ 
Tgngliah  have  had  to  overcome.    First,  the  rivalry  with  biitory  of 
other  European  nations,  and  secondly,  the  opposition  ^^'^ 
to  their  gradual  encroachment  offered  by  the  native  chiefs  and 
native  tribes.    The  first  of  these  periods  may  be  held  to  close  at  the 
Peace  of  1763,  and  includes  the  formation  and  establishment  by  the 
"Rngl^ah  of  the  three  Presidencies  of  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Bengal, 
and  the  practical  destruction  of  all  other  European  influence. 

The  India  Company  sprang  into  existence  in  the  first  year  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  December  1600,  the  Indian  Foodationof 
Adventurers  were  formed  into  a  chartered  company,  Som^ 
their  monopoly  being  'at  first  granted  for  fifteen  years,  imo. 
and  subsequently  in  1609  rendered  perpetual,  but  revocable  at 
three  years*  notice  from  the  Government  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  Company  to  dispute  the  trade  of  the  East  with  two  nations  who 
had  already  made  good  their  position  there.  The  discovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope  in  1497  by  the  Portuguese  under  Yasco  da  Qama, 
had  been  followed  by  nearly  a  century  during  which  Portugal 
showed  extreme  energy  both  in  arms,  in  literature,  and  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  The  western  coast  of  India,  from  Goa  northwards  to  Ormuz 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  more  or  less  completely  conquered  by  the 
Portuguese  from  the  native  rajahs.  In  1580,  Portugal  was  conquered 
by  the  Spaniards ;  its  greatness  was  at  an  end.  The  Dutch  had 
already  established  important  factories  both  in  India  itself  and  in 
the  Spice  Islands,  and  had  with  success  contested  with  the  Portu- 
guese their  monopoly'of  the  Indian  trade.  It  was  in  emulation  of 
the  Dutch,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  depression  of  Portugal,  and 
in  poTsnance  also  of  their  systematic  opposition  to  Spain,  tliat  thA 
English  Company  was  formed. 
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At  Urst  this  trade  was  small  but  very  lucrative.    The  attention  of 
the  Company  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  exclusion  of  interlopers,  or 
free  traders,  who  interfered  with  their  monopoly.    Their 


^J5JJ*]^      chief  factories  were  Surat,  near  Bombay,  which  brought 
OAiesiuL  them  into  immediate   conflict  with   the  Portuguese, 

against  whom  they  assisted  the  native  princes,  and  B^itjun,  in 
Java,  which  placed  them  in  conflict  with  the  Dutch,  at  whose  hands, 
in  1623,  they  suffered  the  famous  outrage  known  as  the  Massacre  of 
Amboyna,  where  ten  Englishmen  were  put  to  death  upon  their  con- 
fession of  conspiracy  against  the  Dutch  extorted  by  torture.  Both 
these  positions  were  obviously  inconvenient,  and  tended  to  permanent 
hostilities.  Some  more  secure  situation  was  desirable,  and  in  1640  the 
Rajah  of  the  Camatic  allowed  the  Company  to  purchase  ground  close 
to  the  deserted  Portuguese  settlement  of  St.  Thom4 ;  and  the  Fort 
of  St.  Qeorge  and  the  town  of  Madras  rapidly  rose  to  importance. 
This  town  took  the  place  of  Bantam.  The  marriage-treaty  of  Charles 
II.  with  Catherine  of  Braganza  gave  the  town  and  island  of  Bombay 
to  the  English,  and  it  took  the  place  of  Surat.  In  Bengal  all  three 
rival  powers  had  factories  upon  the  Hooghly,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges. 
Not  long  after  the  transference  of  their  business  from  Surat  to  Bombay 
the  English  became  involved  in  some  petty  hostilities  in  Bengal,  and 
were  compelled  to  resign  their  factory,  and  found  a  home  lower  down 
tlie  river  at  a  village  called  Chuttemuttee.  They  were  in  fact  in  great 
danger  of  being  driven  from  the  country,  but  they  managed  to  mollify 
the  anger  of  Aurungzebe,  who  was  at  that  time  on  the  throne  of  the 
Moguls,  and  in  1698  obtained  a  lease  of  the  village,  there  built  Fort 
William,  and  founded  the  town  of  Calcutta.  The  Revolution  in 
England  threatened  for  a  time  to  destroy  the  India  Company.  A  great 
rival  company,  called  the  New  India  Company,  was  formed,  and  was 
supported  by  the  majority  of  the  Commons.  But  finally,  in  1708,  the 
quarrels  were  adjusted,  and  the  Companies  coalesced  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  both,  which  threatened  to  follow  their  eager  competition. 
Their  whole  capital  was  made  to  consist  of  £3,200,000,  lent  to  Qovem- 
ment  at  five  per  cent. ;  and  they  had  the  right  of  borrowing  one  million 
and  a  half  more.  Repeated  prolongations  of  their  privileges  were 
made  ;  in  1712  to  1736,  in  1730  to  1769,  in  1743  to  1783.  Their  three 
(settlements  formed  separate  presidencies  or  seats  of  government, 
unconnected  one  with  the  other,  each  governed  by  a  president  and 
n^ffaf  fflf  council.    Events  in  Europe  had  practically  destroyed 

e  rivalry  of  Portug^,  'w\v\c\i\ia^  Vi^\.  *\\&  «isx^^and 
reover,  in  its  diBlikc  ol  ^^a.m,\v«A  Xi^^oov^  ^^  ^^»fc 
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aDj  of  the  English.  The  stress  even  of  the  Dutch  competition  was 
vecy  gzeatly  slackened.  That  coontxy  also,  in  its  diead  of  France,  was 
generally  friendly  to  England,  and  from  the  position  of  its  settle- 
ments its  conmiercial  importance  was  rather  in  the  islands  than  in 
the  mainland  of  India. 

Aomngzehe  had  died  in  1707,  after  a  very  long  and  glorious  reign. 
He  was  the  most  successful  of  that  line  of  Indian  Emperors  generally 
spoken  of  as  Great  Moguls,  and  the  inheritor  of  a  vast  d^^^^.^,,!^ 
cmpize  founded  hy  Baher,  a  descendant  of  Timor  the  icogai  smpirt. 
Tartar,  who  died,in  1530,  hut  whose  work  was  carried  on  ^^^^' 
hy  his  successors,  notahly  hy  the  great  Emperor  Akbar,  whose  reign 
ended  in  1605.  Aurungzebe  carried  the  arms  of  this  victorious  empire, 
now  stationed  at  Delhi,  over  nearly  all  the  mainland  and  peninsula 
of  India.  His  chief  opponent  was  Sivajee,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta 
dynasty.  This  chief,  who  was  never  conquered,  died  young  in 
1680.  On  his  death  for  a  time  the  glories  of  the  Mahratta  dynasty 
declined.  The  head  of  this  people,  the  Bajah  of  Satara,  like  other 
Eastern  monarchs,  became  merely  a  nominal  ruler,  his  Peishwa  or 
Prime  Minister,  whose  abode  was  Poona,  became  the  real  head  of  the 
race,  but  like  by  iax  the  greater  part  of  the  Hindoo  rulers  of  India, 
the  Peishwa  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 
Wherever  the  Mahommedon  arms  had  been  really  victorious,  the 
provinces  were  in  the  charge  of  Subahdars^  or  Viceroys  of  the  Emperor; 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Peninsula,  known  as  the  Deccan,  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  greatest  of  their  Viceroys,  called  the  Nizam.  The 
death  of  Aurungzebe  was  the  signal  for  the  dissolution  of  this  great 
power. 

In  the  midst  of  the  prevalent  dissolution  a  new  and  most  dangerous 
rival  of  the  English  Company  arose.  This  was  the  ^^ 
French  Company  which  had  been  established  under  with  the  PMneh 
Louis  XIV.,  and  which,  like  the  English  and  Dutch,  had  ^^^p*^- 
an  establishment  upon  the  Hooghly  called  Chandemagore ;  a  settle- 
ment eighty  miles  south  of  Madras  called  Pondicheny  ;  and  to  repre- 
sent our  settlement  on  the  Malabar  coast,  the  two  islands  of  the  Mauri- 
tius or  Isle  of  France,  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  won  respectively  from 
the  Dutch  and  Portuguese.  In  1744,  when  the  Companies  first  came 
into  active  competition,  two  men  of  great  genius  were  at  the  head  of 
the  French  Presidencies;  Labourdonnais  at  the  Mauritius,  and  Dupleix 
at  Pondicherry.  The  dissolution  of  the  Mogtil  Empire  has  been  not 
inaptly  compared  to  the  break-up  of  the  Western  Empire  of  ChatlrA 
the  Great.    All  the  provincial  governors  who  were  at  all  iu  ;ji.*\i^«vXAQtv. 
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to  do  to,  while  keeping  np  for  a  time  tlieir  nominal  dependence  npon 
the  eeotial  court  of  Delhi^  Tendered  themaelves  pxacticall/  indepen* 
dent  It  was  of  this  state  of  dissolution  that  Dupleiz,  with  singular 
ability,  took  advantage.  As  he  gaied  npon  the  shattered  ihigments 
of  the  decaying  empire,  on  the  rising  independence  of  Hindoo  nyah, 
mogol  and  nabob,  and  obserred  the  constantly  increasing  power  of 
the  Mahrattas  from  the  Western  Ghauts,  Dupldz  formed  the  opinion 
that  India  was  not  for  the  natives,  but  for  European  conquerors,  and 
as  Dutch  enterprise  had  sought  another  direction,  and  Portugal  was 
a  fiidling  power,  the  only  countries  that  could  compete 
for  the  high  position  were  France  and  En^and.  Having 
settled  upon  his  opponents,  he  settled  also  upon  his 
means  of  offionce.  The  French  Company  and  its  officers  must  become 
at  once  the  nominal  feudatories  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  without 
present  conquest  must  so  mingle  in  all  the  aflBEors  of  the  native 
princes,  and  so  assLat  them  by  means  of  native  levies  drilled  in  the 
European  fuhion,  as  virtually  to  master  them  alL  In  other  words,  he 
invented  that  system  by  the  application  of  which  the  English  power 
has  subsequently  been  fonned.  The  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
which  broke  out  in  1744,  supplied  him  with  his  opportunity.  A  net- 
work of  alliances  was  formed  around  the  English  settlement,  and  kept 
together  by  the  skill  of  Dupleix  and  of  his  wife,  a  woman  of  Portuguese 
extraction  and  of  extraordinary  talents.  But  Dupleix*B  activity  was 
crossed  by  the  equal  energy  of  Labourdonnais,  who,  with  a  fleet 
hastily  gathered,  captured  Madras.  The  English  inhabitants  sur- 
rendered upon  terms,  the  town  was  to  be  repurchased  for  £440,000. 
This  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  French  Government, 
but  not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Dupleix,  who  wished  to 
drive  the  English  from  the  Peninsula.  A  hot  dispute  arose  between 
the  two  govemora  Dupleix  induced  Labourdonnais  to  withdraw 
upon  a  false  promise  of  siirrendering  Madras ;  and  Labourdonnais 
returning  to  France,  was  there,  with  the  ingratitude  the  French 
always  showed  to  their  colonial  governors,  subjected  to  several  years 
of  imprisonment  and  a  trial,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  hifl 
death.  Retaining  Madras,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
Dupleix  was  proceeding,  in  1747,  to  complete  his  conquest  by  the 
capture  of  Fort  St.  David.  The  approach  of  the  English  fleet  saved 
the  fortress,  and  even  enabled  the  English  to  make  a  coiinter  attack 
^am^ondicherry.  It  failed,  and  the  fame  of  Dupleix  and  the  French 
^^^1  was  at  its  height  amon^  >i)ci^  tv^\.Vj%.^  -^V^il  ^\v<ft  Peace  of 

1748  compelled  tlve  Teftt\t\3Lt\oTi  oi  Q.QTLQ;v\HsNa^  ^xs.\.  "^^ 
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plans  of  Dopleix  were  such  tliat  no  war  between  the  nations  was 
necessaiy  to  enable  him  to  caiiry  them  on.  It  was  native  quarrels  he 
desired,  and  sach  quarrels  arose  at  the  death  of  the  old  Nizam  El  Malk 
of  the  Deccan.  His  throne  was  disputed  by  his  son  Nazir  Jung  and 
his  grandson  Mirzapha  Jung.  At  the  same  time  Chunda  Sahib 
appeared  as  a  claimant  for  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Camatic  Both  the 
pretenders  found  their  cause  adopted  by  Dupleix,  who  understood  well 
how  secure  his  position  would  be  did  he  succeed  in  establishing  by 
his  own  power  a  Nizam  of  the  Deccan  and  a  Nabob  of  the  Camatic. 
Aided  by  the  Marquis  de  Bussy,  as  great  as  a  soldier  as  Dupleix  was 
as  a  diplomatist,  in  1749  the  pretenders  and  the  French  won  a  victory 
at  Amboor,  in.  which  the  reigning  nabob  was  killed.  His  son, 
Mahomet  Ali,  took  the  title  of  Nabob  of  Arcot,  but  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  Tiichinopoly,  while  the  whole  country  was  inthe  hands  of  his 
rivaL  Thus  successful  in  arms  in  the  Camatic,  Dupleix  was  equally 
so  by  intrigue  in  the  Deccan.  In  1750,  as  the  French  approached 
Nazir  Jung's  army,  a  conspiracy  which  Dupleix  had  hatched  broke 
out,  and  Nazir  was  murdered.  Mirzapha  acknowledged  his  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  French,  and  it  was  at  Pondicherry  that  he  entered 
upon  his  rank,  rewarding  his  European  allies  with  the  government 
of  the  whole  country  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Kistna.  Dupleix 
appeared  to  have  gained  his  object.  The  Company  of  which  he  was 
the  governor  was  accepted  as  a  ruling  power  in  India;  the  great 
princes  of  the  neighbourhood  both  owed  him  their  crowns.  The 
only  place  still  holding  out  against  his  authority  was  Trichinopoly, 
and  thither  he  directed  all  his  efforts. 

It  was  then  that  England  at  last  found  a  champion  in  Robert 
Clive.    Unable  to  summon  troops  sufficient  to  relieve  Dtf^ud 
Tridiinopoly,  he  determined  to  attack  Arcot  as  a  diver-  ^  <"*^ 
sion.    The  plan  succeeded.    Arcot  fell  almost  without  a  straggle. 
10,000  men  were  detached  from  the  armies  of  Dupleix  and  Chunda 
Sahib  at  Pondicherry,  but  their  attempt  to  recapture  Arcot  was  a 
signal  failure ;  and  when  Clive  secured  the  assistance  of  a  band  of 
Mahratta  horse  under  Morari  Row,  the  siege  was  raised,  and  was 
followed  by  a  victory  over  Rajah  Sahib,  son  of  Chunda  Sahib. 
Taking  the  Pagoda  of  Conjeveram  on  the  way,  Clive,  in  1752, 
turned  towards  Fort  St.  David,  but  was  recalled  to  fight  Rajah  Sahib, 
whom  he  again  conquered  in  the  battle  of  Coverpauk.    He  was  then 
at  leisure,  in  conjunction  with  Major  Lawrence,  ^\io  Voj^  txsnsL^  \a 
assume  the  command,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tiichmo'^^  \  «cl^^^^^ 
the  hedegeiB  were  themBelves  besieged  in  ihe  iaAaada  ol  ^cnxv^^sa 
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in  the  ivm  Qm'mtj^  and  when  Ghonda  Sehib  irat  there  killed,  the 
fiulnie  of  DnpLeiz's  metsniee  wae  complete.  The  war  indeed  eon- 
tinned  eoine  thne  longer.  Boeey  upheld  the  French  nominee,  Salabat 
Jnng,  in  the  Deccan ;  Dapleix  still  kept  up  hostilitiee  in  the  Oamatia 
Bat  ae  his  Ibrtones  failed,  hie  empLoyen  deserted  him.  In  1754  he 
was  zecaUed.  A  treaty  was  made  between  the  Companies,  an<l 
Dnpleiz  died  in  poverty  and  misery  a  few  years  afterwards  in  Paiia 

In  1753  ill  health  had  compelled  Clive  to  go  to  England.  In  1766 
he  returned  to  India  as  CJovemor  of  Fort  St  David,  of  which  he  took 
possession  on  the  20th  June  1756,  having  on  his  way  assisted  in  the 
destruction  of  Gheriah,  the  seargiit  stronghold  of  the  pirate  Angiia, 
who  had  long  been  the  terror  of  the  Bombay  merchants.  On  the 
very  day  of  Olive's  arrival  at  Madras,  Sungah  Dowlah,  the  Nabob  of 
Bengal,  a  young  man  of  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  cruel,  effeminate^ 
and  debauched,  had  captured  Fort  William  and  Oalcutti^  Shelter 
afforded  to  a  delftnlting  revenue  officer  of  his,  and  the  increase  of  the 
fortifications  of  Fort  William,  roused  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the 
English.    He  advanced  upon  Calcutta  and  captured  it,  and  the 

HiMk  Boi«  world  was  horrified  by  the  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole 
•f  curaMA.  The  prisoners,  146  in  number,  were  thrust  into  a  narrow 
'^^  "**•  chamber  some  twenty  feet  square,  whence,  after  a  night 

of  unspeakable  horrors,  but  twenty-three  wretched  survivors  were 
dragged  the  following  morning  before  Surajah  Dowlah  and  sent  as 
]>risoner8  to  his  capital  at  Moorshedabad.  The  horrors  of  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta  were  beyond  expression  terrible ;  the  heat  of  the 
night  was  intense,  and  as  the  agonies  of  thirst  and  suffocation  came 
upon  them,  the  prisoners  struggled  to  the  windows  for  a  mouthful  of 
fresh  air,  careless  that  they  trod  to  death  their  fallen  comrades ;  they 
insulted  the  guards  in  hopes  that  they  would  fire  upon  them ;  many 
died  in  raving  madness.  Mr.  HolweU,  the  chief  of  those  who 
survived,  was  so  broken  that  he  was  unable  to  walk  from  the  prison. 
AVhen  the  news  of  this  fearful  event  reached  Madras,  it  was  at  once 
determined  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Nabob.  After  some  difficulties 
Clive  was  appointed  to  the  command,  and  though  four  months  were 
wasted,  partly  by  contrary  winds,  partly  by  the  jealousy  of  the  various 
i;li8h  commanders,  by  the  middle  of  January  1757  Calcutta  was 
led.  This  success  and  a  night  attack  upon  his  army  excited  in 
of  the  Nabob  such  a  dread  of  the  English  that  he  con- 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them.  The  temporary  cessa- 
'liostiiitics  with  the  natVvea  axv^  V\v%  \iit\N'Cklof  reinforcements 
Hive  an  opportunity  to  des^toY  >iN^^  ^xviivOft.  ^\.>(X.^\&ssq^  ^ 
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Chandemagore,  although  the  Nabob,  to  whom  the  presence  of  the 
French  aa  a  counterpoise  to  the  English  was  of  great  importance, 
had  taken  it  nnder  his  protection.  This  act  of  open  contempt  for 
his  authority  excited  Surajah  Dowlah's  anger  anew,  and  afraid  to 
oppose  the  English  openly  he  entered  into  secret  negotiations 
with  the  French,  and  intreated  M.  Bussy  to  march  from  the 
Deccan  to  his  assistance.  His  intrigues  became  ^^^^^^^^^ 
known,  and  were  met  by  counter  intrigues :  it  was  with  kmt 
determined  to  depose  him,  and  to  place  Meer  Jaffier,  his 
general,  on  the  throne ;  and  in  order  to  deceive  one  of  his  agents 
named  Omichund,  who  threatened  to  betray  the  conspiracy  unless 
bribed  by  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  Clive  was  guilty  of  forging 
the  name  of  Admiral  Watson.  The  treaty  to  which  the  fieJse  signature 
was  appended  promised  the  bribe,  but  wan  a  sham  treaty.  On  the 
real  treaty  which  Admiral  Watsoa  had  signed  Omichund  received 
nothing.  The  plot  being  ripe,  Clive  openly  advanced  towards 
Moorshedabad,  the  Nabob's  capital,  and  on  the  23rd  June  1757  won 
with  his  troops,  numbering  in  all  some  3000  men,  the  ^^^  ^ 
great  victory  of  Plassey  over  30,000  of  the  Nabob's  troops,  fimmt. 
That  battle  secured  the  power  of  England  in  Bengal  '""  ^  *"** 
Surajah  Dowlah  fled  ;  Meer  Jaffier  was  placed  upon  the  throne.  A 
sum  of  nearly  ^^,000,000  was  paid  to  the  Company,  to  which  was 
given  the  entire  property  of  Calcutta  itself  as  far  as  600  yards  beyond 
the  Mahratta  ditch,  and  the  zemindary  or  feudal  tenure  on  payment  of 
rent  of  all  the  country  between  Calcutta  and  the  sea.  The  English 
thus  had  firm  footing  in  Bengal,  and  before  1760,  when  Clive  was 
again  compelled  to  seek  England,  he  had  made  two  other  steps  in 
advance.  In  support  of  Meer  Jaffier,  he  had  advanced  against  and 
conquered  Shah  Allum,  the  Great  Mogul,  and  for  ever  freed  himself 
from  competition  of  the  Dutch  by  capturing  the  whole  of  a  laige 
^uadron  which  they  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  their  factory  at 
Chinsurah  in  opposing  the  advance  of  the  English. 

The  following  year  saw  the  final  fall  of  the  French  power  in 
India.    While  Clive  was  securing  Bengal,  the  breaking  nafti( 


out  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  had  renewed  the  hostilities  Jj^  JjSL 
in  the  Camatic.      On  this  occasion    Lally  was  the   i^u. 
champion  of  the  French.     But  able  and  vigorous  as  a  soldier,  his 
ill-usage  of  the  natives,  his  eager  temper  and  satirical  tongue,  sur- 
rounded him  with  disaffection  both  among  tbe  IndiaxvA  vcA  \i^  Qr«T\. 
troope.    At  %nt  his  advent  was  marked  with  euccees.    In  ^'ft  «s«w 
of  1768  be  captured  and  destroyed   Fort   St.   "David  «ii^  x«^« 
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Axeot  Bnty  earlj  in  the  followiiig  year,  the  dinffeotlon  of  hit 
troope  and  the  aniyal  of  Admiial  Pooock  prevented  him  from 
bringing  to  a  sacceesM  issue  an  assanlt  on  Madras,  and  from  tiiif 
time  onwards  the  English  retained  constant  saperiority.  GdkmeL 
Cfoote,  a  soldier  of  Clive's  training,  took  the  command ;  and  on.  the 
morning  of  the  SSnd  Jannary  1760,  won  over  the  French  the  great 
battle  of  Wandewash.  The  European  troope  alone  were  engaged. 
It  differed  from  other  Indian  battles  in  this  respect,  and  was  a 
national  victory  won  upon  Indian  soil  Ckwte's  sepoys,  on  eongrata- 
Uting  him  on  his  victory,  thanked  him  for  having  diown  them  a 
battle  such  as  they  had  never  yet  seen.  The  battle  of  Wandewash 
did  for  Madras  what  Plassey  did  for  BengaL  The  troops  of  the 
English  and  their  allies  gradually  closed  in  round  Pondichenj,  and 
in  spite  of  a  firm  and  splendid  resistance,  that  sole  remaining  etroog- 
hold  of  the  French  power  surrendered  in  January  1761 ;  and  LaUy, 
like  his  predecessors,  returned  to  France  only  to  meet  with  peneeu- 
tion  from  his  employers,  and  finally  death  upon  the  scaffold.  The 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  French  had  thus  all  disappeared  from  the 
political  world  of  India,  though  they  still  kept  up  trading  stetions 
at  Pondicherry,  Chandemagore,  and  Chinsurah.  England  had 
secured  a  sovereign  position  in  its  three  Presidencies. 

The  farther  growth  of  the  Empire  was  at  the  expense  of  native 
oeatMtwith  tribes,  and  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  strange  domestic 
Bftttv*  ■taiM.  mismanagement.  The  English  Government  at  Calcutta, 
left  without  the  guiding  hand  of  Clive,  soon  drifted  into  fresh 
quarrels  with  the  natives.  Mr.  Yansittart  was  left  as  governor,  and 
already,  in  1760,  he  had  thought  it  desirable  to  remove  Meer  Jaffier, 
the  Company's  creature,  from  the  throne  of  Moorshedabad,  and 
replace  him  by  Meer  Cossim,  his  son-in-law.  The  step  was  an 
unwise  one.  The  new  viceroy  was  of  less  malleable  materials  than 
his  predecessor,  and  speedily  came  to  look  with  great  anger  at  the 
constant  breaches  of  the  revenue  laws  perpetrated  by  the  "Rngljah 
traders.  He  quarrelled  especially  with  a  gentleman  who  occupied 
the  advanced  factory  of  Patna  high  up  the  Ganges.  To  be  out  of 
the  influence  of  Calcutta,  he  withdrew  his  capital  from  Moorshedabad 
to  Monghir,  and  all  seemed  tending  towards  war.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Mr.  Yansittart  went  himself  to  Monghir,  arranged  for  the 
paymejii  of  inland  duties,  and  received  as  a  sign  of  peace  a  present 
of  £70,000.  An  embassy  Bent  from  Calcutta  to  complete  the 
pBcification  was  fallen  on  and  m\VIdetfe^«t\.'^Q«t^^^a^k5»J^^%a!A\m^ 
ihe  circumstances  war  becaiae  \tv«^\«X^^«    '^V^  ^^n^ssx^  ^V  "^ 
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Engliflh  was  rapid  and  triumphant ;  Moorshedabad  fell,  and  after  a 
nine  days'  siege  Monghir  itself  was  taken.  The  Nabob  found  it 
necessary  to  fly,  but  before  he  fled,  with  the  assistance  of  a  renegade 

Frendunan    called    Sombre,  he   committed    a   crime  ^^ 

similar  to  that  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.    On  the    of  p»taA. 
6th  October  1763  the  whole  of  the  English  residents  ^^^ 
of  the  Patua  factory  (150  in  number),  enclosed  within  their  prison 
walls,  were  shot  down  or  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  mangled  remains 
thrown  into  two  wells.    One  alone  escaped.    The  Rajah  and  his 
instrument  Sombre  fled  into  the  district  of  a  neighbouring  nabob, 
Styah  Dowlah  of  Oude,  at  whose  court  was  tarrying,  in  a  condition 
between  exile  and  prisoner,  the  Mogul  Shah  Allum,  who  had  been 
driven  from  his  throne  at  Delhi  by  the  advance  of  the  Mahrattas. 
Sigah  Dowlah  had  been  appointed  vizier,  and  virtually  wielded  all 
the  power  that  was  left  to  the  descendants  of  the  Moguls.    With 
these  allies  Sujah  Dowlah  advanced  to  meet  the  English,  and  suffered, 
on  the  23rd  of  October,  at  Buzar,  higher  up  the  river  ^^^^  ^ 
than  Patna,  a  terrible  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Major  bozw. 
Munro.    The  fruit  of  the  victory  was  the  person  of  ^^•••^^•*' 
Shah  Allum  himself,  and  backed  now  by  his  authority,  the  English 
pressing  on  in  their  victorious  course,  the  following  year  entered 
Allahabad,  the  chief  city  of  Oude. 

Victory  in  war  and  increased  dominion  had  only  increased  the 
maladministration  of  the  India  Company,  which  reached  ^^,^^,,,, 
snch  a  pitch,  that  in  1765  it  became  necessary  again  to  tnUm  of  th« 
despatch  Clive  to  the  scene  of  action.    This  was  not  *"*'*^' 
done  without  the  most  vigorous  opposition.    Two  great  parties  had 
long  divided  the  India  House  in  London.    Mr.  Sullivan  had  for  some 
time  exercised  a  paramount  authority  there.      Clive  had  appeared 
as  his  rival.    Both  parties  lavished  their  wealth  in  creating  votes,  and 
a  fiebctious  struggle  arose  in  the  heart  of  the  Company.    At  length 
the  general  voice  seemed  to  declare  that  Clive  alone  could  restore 
order  in  the  mismanaged  Presidency.    Clive  saw  his  opportunity. 
He  publicly  refused  to  go  out  as  long  as  Sullivan  occupied  the  place 
of  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors.    The  proprietors  were  so 
frightened  by  this  threat,  that  when  the  day  of  election  of  directors 
arrived,  Sullivan  found  himself  unable  to  carry  more  than  half  of 
his  list  of  directors,  and  Olive's  friends  were  triumphant.   ^^  roum. 
He  was  sent  out  with  full  powers,  and  authorized  to  «» laiUft.. 
override  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  although.  WEoa^^ 
tbegoTemoT  was  entitled  to  only  one  vote.    The  «toc\xv3?Na  \ot  \\t^'^ 
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and  ill-gotten  gain  was  earned  on  to  the  moment  of  bia  amvaL 
Only  a  few  days  before  he  landed  the  YiceFojalty  of  Bengal  had 
been  sold^  contiaiy  to  all  justice,  to  the  illegitimate  son  of  Meer  Jaffier 
for  jf  140,000.  But  the  scene  was  speedily  changed.  In  two  days 
Clive  and  the  Oommittee  who  accompanied  him  had  mastered  the 
state  of  afiiEurs  and  declared  their  dictatorial  authority.  At  the 
dread  of  his  name  alone  Sigah  Dowlah  sought  peace.  He  compelled 
Meer  Cossim  and  his  agent  Sombre,  who  had  organized  the  massacre 
of  Patna,  to  leave  his  dominions,  and  a  treaty  was  made  in  accor- 
dance with  dive's  view,  that  for  the  present  it  was  better  to  strengthen 
than  increase  our  dominions.  By  this  treaty  Bnjah  Dowlah  retained 
his  provinces,  surrendering  only  the  districts  of  Corah  and  Allahabad, 
which  were  given  as  an  imperial  dominion  to  Shah  Allum.  In  retnin 
the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Bahar,  were  granted  for  all 
administrative  purposes  to  the  Company,  who  thus  became  nominal 
as  well  as  real  princes  of  India.  The  Nabob  of  Bengal  was  pemdooed 
with  a  yearly  income.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  syst^  which 
played  a  great  part  in  our  Indian  history.  By  this  means  the 
Company  were  secured  a  revenue  of  two  millions.  But  even  yet 
Clive  thought  it  imprudent  to  place  the  administration  in  European 
hands,  and  selected  as  native  Prime  Minister  a  Mahommedan, 
Mahomed  Beza  Khan.  This  choice  was  mode  deliberately,  in  spite 
of  the  claims  of  Nuncomar,  the  chief  of  the  Bengal  Brahmins.  The 
rivalry  between  these  two  chiefa  bore  notable  fruit  afterwards. 
Having  settled  our  difficulties  with  the  natives,  Clive  turned  tc 
domestic  reforms ;  he  deprived  the  military  of  a  large  allowance, 
called  "  double  batta,"  which  they  had  received  from  Meer  Jaffier 
and  quelled,  with  incomparable  vigour  and  sagacity,  a  mutiny  whicb 
arose  in  consequence ;  he  forbade  civilians  to  receive  presents  from 
the  native  princes,  and  restrained  officials  from  engaging  in  private 
trading,  while  he  himself  set  an  admirable  example  of  disinterested- 
ness. Unfortunately  he  was  unable  to  superintend  the  execution  of  his 
plans,  but  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  return  to  England  (Jan.  1767). 
While  the  events  that  have  been  mentioned  were  going  on  in  Bengal, 
A#ki>« !.»  *^®  southern  Presidency  hod  had  its  own  difficulties 

xadna ;  tIm      to  contend  with.    Inmiediately  above  the  plains  of  the 
^^  Camatic  lies  the  hill  country  of  Mywre,  and  there  a 

new  power  had  been  established  by  the  ablest  opponent  we  ever 
met  in  India,  Hyder  All.    A  "NLaYiouvmedan  of  low  birth,  a  freebooter, 
a  rebel,  and  commander-in-chiei  oi  Vii^  "^^wst^  wtdk^^V^  ^xvKi^ftftied 
•f^aat  in  eatabliahing  himaeVi  ou  t\i^  >i>wcstv^  ^"^  ^^  ^SsAo^  ^^\^ 
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Sometimes  in  confederation  with  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  some- 
times with  the  Mahrattas  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  Hyder  kept  up  a 
continual  war  with  the  English.  His  army  of  100,000  men  was 
oiganized  in  the  European  fashion.  Though  unable  to  write,  his 
retentive  memory  enabled  him  to  be  a  most  dangerous  diplomatist, 
and  though  beaten  in  the  field,  his  activity  kept  the  English  army 
in  constant  movement  and  exhausted  the  Company's  resources.  To 
such  an  extent  was  this  the  case,  that  Olive's  reforms  were  counter- 
balanced, and  in  1769  Indian  stock  fell  sixty  per  cent 

Such  threatening  appearances  in  the  conmiercial  career  of  the  Com- 
]>any,  the  constant  scandal  of  their  factious  struggle  in  London,  and 
the  anomaly  becoming  every  day  more  striking  of  a  body  of  merchants 
exercising,  and  exercising  very  badly,  sovereign  rights  over  large 
conquered  districts,  excited  the  attention  of  Parliament.  Chatham, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  intended  to  have  enforced  the  rights  of  the 
Crown ;  and  the  Company  only  escaped  some  interference  of  the  kind 
by  offering  to  establish  supervisors  of  its  own  and  to  pay  the  EngUsh 
(Government  £400,000  a  year.  But  in  1773  matters  had  become 
much  worse  ;  a  fearful  fEimine  had  devastated  Bengal,  corpses  choked 
and  infected  the  Ganges,  the  fish  and  fowl  became  uneatable,  more 
tlian  half  the  population  are  said  to  have  been  swept  away.  It  was 
felt  that  no  properly  conducted  Government  could  have  p,^^j^  ^ 
permitted  such  an  evil ;  and  when  in  1772  the  united  B«Bg»L 
effects  of  the  Madras  wars  and  the  Bengal  famine  reduced  ^^^' 
the  funds  of  the  Company  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  they  had  to  demand  of 
Parliament  a  loan  of  a  million  sterling,  legislation  became  inevitable. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  Committee  of  inquiry  had  reported, 
and  again  in  the  autumn  another  secret  committee  had  been  named  ; 
upon  their  report  Lord  North  formed  what  is  known  as  the  Regulating 
Act  By  this  he  granted  the  Company  their  loan,  SHvutiaf  Act. 
relieved  them  of  their  annual  tribute  to  the  State,  ^'^ 
and  allowed  them  to  export  their  bonded  tea,  with  what  disastrous 
effects  in  America  has  been  already  seen.  In  exchange  he  confined 
their  interest  to  six  per  cent  till  the  loan  was  paid,  and  afterwards 
to  eight  per  cent. ;  and,  proceeding  to  the  organization  of  their 
government,  he  established  a  supreme  court  upon  the  English  model, 
made  the  Governor  of  Bengal  Governor-General  of  India,  and 
appointed  by  name  in  Parliament  a  new  CoundL  Warren  Hastings, 
already  Governor  of  Bengal,  was  made  the  firet  QoN«niat-Qi«asx^\ 
\jaTweB,  a  member  of  the  exjating  Council,  "waa  contrnxx^^  Vsi\i\a  Q^^:fc\ 
Oenenl  Clavering,  Colonel  Mocson,  and  Philip  YiaticAS  ^«^  Tv»xaR^ 
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as  the  new  membenk  Dazing  the  diaoawloiMi  zektive  to  thu  Aet 
mach  blame  had  been  thrown  on  Cnive,  and  though  a  fonnal  vote 
of  cenaore  was  mollified  by  the  wordSy  that ''  Robert  Lord  dive  did 
at  the  same  time  render  great  and  mentoxioiu  aezvices  to  hia  coumtxj/* 
PriitTf  ^®  trouble  he  underwent  preyed  upon  a  morbid  mind 

<">**•  and  a  body  weakened  by  disease  so  much  that  ha  com- 

mitted suicide  (Nov.  1774). 

The  interest  which  has  hitherto  centred  upon  Cliye  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  career  of  Warren  Hastings.  An  Indian  statesman 
by  profession,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wants  both  of 
native  and  European  populations,  he  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  Qovemment  of  Bengal  in  1772.  The  post  was  not  a  light  one : 
in  India  a  people  in  the  last  stages  of  distress,  a  (Government  fall  of 
abuses,  a  small  dominant  population  who  believecl  their  sole  duty 
was  to  acquire  wealth  rapidly ;  in  England  a  factious  and  fluctuating 
body  of  governors  whose  chief  object  was  high  dividends.  Such 
were  the  oonditious  under  which  Hastings  had  to  act 
A  change  in  the  management  of  the  land  tax  produced 
a  larger  revenue  with  less  oppression;  the  country, 
freed  ^m  marauders,  was  in  a  better  condition  to  pay  taxes ;  but 
this  was  little.  Bumours  were  afloat  that  Keza  Khan,  the  finance 
minister,  was  peculating  largely.  On  the  accusation  of  Nuncomar, 
his  old  rival,  he  was  apprehended  by  Hastings,  who  either  believed 
the  charges  or  acted  in  obedience  to  the  Ck)mpany's  orders. 
On  examination  he  was  acquitted,  but  not  replaced  in  his  office, 
nor  was  Nuncomar  appointed  to  succeed  him ;  the  administration 
was  kept  in  English  hands.  The  Viceroy,  an  infant,  was  deprived 
of  half  his  allowance,  and  a  quarrel  having  arisen  between  our 
old  ally  Shah  Allum,  who  had  made  friends  with  the  Mahrattas, 
and  the  English,  Allahabad  and  Corah  were  resumed  and  sold 
to  the  Vizier  of  Oude  for  fifty  lacs  of  rupees.  More  than  that, 
for  a  further  sum  of  forty  lacs  English  troops  were  basely  let  to 
tliat  prince  to  destroy  his  enemies,  the  neighbouring  Afghan  con- 
querers  of  Kohilcund.  All  these  measures  seem  to  have  been  dic- 
tated primarily  by  a  desire  for  an  increased  revenue.  It  was  at 
this  crisis  that  the  Regulating  Act  took  efiect,  and  the  new  council- 
lors arrived  in  the  Hooghly.  The  man  of  the  most  importance  and 
activity  among  them  was  Philip  Francis,  who  is  now  generally 
accepted  as  being  the  author  of  "  Junius*  Letters."  The  other  two 
alwaya  voted  with  him,  and  aiil  \ibie^  caxnft  out  vfitU  strong  prejudices 
and  a  determination  to  oppose  Hoalin^^    IVvi  XkSiw  Qioswaax-^^xj^wlL 
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therefore  found  himself  at  once  in  a  pennanent  minority,  for,  as  be- 
fore, he  had  but  one  vote  in  the  Council.  Barwell,  the  Indian 
member  of  the  new  Council,  always  voted  with  him.  There  arose 
therefore  a  fierce  struggle  for  power,  and  the  new  councillors  made 
haste  to  seek  on  all  sides  grounds  for  attacking  Hastings.  It  was 
understood  that  they  were  willing  to  receive  any  charges  against 
him.  Nuncomar,  who  had  been  heavily  disappointed  at  not 
receiving  the  vacant  place  of  Reza  Khan,  charged  him  with  having 
been  bribed  to  pardon  that  great  official;  and  Francis  and  his 
partisans  determined  to  confront  Nuncomar  with  Hastings  at  the 
council  board.  The  Governor-General  rightly  refused  to  preside  at 
what  was  virtually  his  own  trial;  but  upon  his  dissolving  the 
Council  the  three  new  members  declared  it  not  dissolved,  and  con- 
tinued the  inquiry.  Fortune  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hastings  the 
means  of  freeing  himself  from  this  awkward  dilemma.  A  private 
charge  of  forgery  was  brought  against  Nuncomar,  and  he  was  tried 
before  the  new  supreme  court.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this 
charge  was  fostered  by  Hastings,  he  himself  asserted  upon  oath  that  he 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it ;  at  all  events  it  was  carried  to  its 
Gondufiion,  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey  and  his  colleagues  found  the  charge 
proved,  and  condemned  Nuncomar  to  death.  Impey,  an  old  school- 
fellow of  Hastings,  whose  career  showed  him  not  to  be  above  suspicion, 
is  by  many  held  to  have  acted  corruptly ;  but  his  colleagues  entirely 
agreed  with  him,  nor  does  it  seem  that  he  did  anything  worse  than 
import  into  India  the  habits  and  feelings  of  Europe  when  he  suffered 
the  sentence  of  death  to  be  carried  out.  No  doubt  this  was  a  shock 
to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  Hindoos,  to  whom  foigeiy  was  not  the 
grave  offence  that  it  is  to  us.  However  this  may  be,  the  death  of 
Nuncomar  secured  the  supremacy  of  Hastings.  There  was  no  one 
brave  enough  to  bring  charges  either  true  or  fsOse  against  one  whose 
vengeance  seemed  to  have  struck  down  the  head  of  their  religion. 
His  supremacy  was  soon  still  further  secured;  by  the  death  of 
Monson  he  found  himself,  by  means  of  his  ovm  casting  vote,  master 
of  the  Council.  One  more  violent  struggle  took  place,  after  which 
he  was  able  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment,  although  con- 
stantly thwarted  by  Francis.  In  the  height  of  his  difficulties  he  had 
lodged  a  conditional  resignation  with  his  agent  in  London,  and  his 
agent,  alarmed  by  the  news  from  India,  had  presented  it  Suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  his  triumph  in  Calcutta,  a  ship  arrived  m\k  ^  i^<s<» 
member  of  the  Council  and  ih^  news  that  the  Oovetxi.Cit-Q(^Tkfi:s^\A^ 
temgned,    Hastings  poaitively  refused  to  ratify  t\ie  eyc\.  oi  ^jSa  ^«o^*i 

cojr,  Mos.  \'%\ 
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wldoli  he  dedaied  mm  nnauthoriied  hf  him.  The  Htter  eomtaik 
which  aioee  firom  thiB  salrject  was  farcraght  be&ne  the  Siqumiifl 
Oonxt  of  Justice  for  arfaitntioiL  Sir  Eiyah  Impey  agein  settled  the 
question  in  Hastings'  &yoiir. 

Hastings  conld  nowtnm  histhonghts  to  what  was  his  comstant  otject, 
Tr  TffirnitiiH  ^®  aggrandisement  of  onr  power  in  India^  and  his  ritm 
toite  Beems*to  have  been  to  enter  into  close  alliances  with  the 

•^•-^TtfiT.  ^^j^^^  Mahommedan  Princes,  the  Nabob-Yiner  of  (hide 
and  the  Nixam  of  the  Deccan,  to  render  them  dependent  on  the  English 
by  means  of  large  subsidies^  and  by  their  assistance  oppose  an  eflfeo- 
toal  barrier  to  the  great  and  increasing  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  whom 
he  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous  rivids  to  the  English.  Afiaixs  in 
the  dependent -Presidency  of  Madras  gave  him  an  opporUuiity  lor 
carrying  out  this  policy.  Mismanagement  and  peculation  had  been  ss 
rife  there  as  in  Ben^  The  Bigah  of  Tanjore,  a  Mahratta  poeiBee, 
had  been  di^KMsessed  in  &your  of  the  Nabob  of  Areot,  an  old  ally 
of  the  English.  This  measure  was  disallowed  by  the  direoton  at 
home.  Lord  Pigot  was  sent  out  as  governor  to  re-establish  the 
Bajah.  The  same  struggle  between  the  CJovemor  and  his  CouncU 
as  had  been  seen  in  Calcutta  took  place  in  Madras,  but  proceeded  to 
even  greater  extremities.  The  Council  arrested  Lord  Pigot,  who  died 
a  prisoner  in  their  hands.  Thus  the  policy  of  restitution  was  crushed, 
and  the  claims  of  the  Mahratta  Rajah  of  Tanjore  were  neglected. 
In  Bombay,  too,  constant  disputes  had  arisen  with  the  Mahratta 
chiefiB  of  Poonah,  so  that  the  whole  of  that  great  confederacy  was 
ready  for  war.  To  appreciate  the  importance  of  such  a  war,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Mahrattas  had  spread  over  much  of  India. 
The  descendants  of  Sivajee,  like  the  descendants  of  most  Indian 
conquerors,  had  sunk  into  rois  fcwn^imts  at  Satara,  delegating  their 
real  power  to  their  viceroy,  called  the  Peishwa  of  Poonah,  whose 
office  was  hereditary.  Dependent  ofifshoots  of  this  power  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  hills  of  the  Malwa  under  the  great  princes 
Sindia  and  Holkar ;  in  Berar  under  a  prince  called  the  Bonslsh,  in 
Gujerat  under  the  Quicowar,  and  in  the  extreme  south  in  Tanjoie; 
while  bands  of  Mahratta  horsemen  had,  as  we  have  seen,  seized  upoD 
Delhi,  and  expelled  for  a  time  Shah  Allum,  the  Great  Mogul,  who  had 
however  made  terms  with  them,  and  was  now  again  seated  upon  hia 
ancestral  throne.  With  this  vast  power,  already  on  bad  terms  with 
both  the  southern  Presidencies,  it  was  discovered  that  the  French 
were  intr^oing.    With  bis  WBUsl  'vi^oMx  ^^^s^ks^g^  ^^irea  determined 

Jbiegtall  war,  whioh  be  bkw  waa  Vn«s\\«iJti\^.    "^ot  'QcMi  ^sjos^f^i^ 
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in  spite  of  the  oppoation  of  his  Ck)imcil,  an  azmj  was  at  once 
despatched  aonthwaid  to  act  through  Bondelcond.  The  command 
was  given  to  Colonel  €h)ddazd.  Bat  HasttngSy  who  seldom  acted  a 
etraightforwaid  part^  intrigued  at  the  same  time  with  the  Bonslah  and 
with  Bigonaut  Bao,  a  deposed  Peishway  now  a  lefngee  in  Bombay. 
Upon  the  news  that  Fiance  and  England  had  declared  war,  still 
farther  energy  was  infused  into  military  affairs ;  and  Chandemagore, 
near  Galcutta,  and  Pondichenyi  just  south  of  Madras,  two  French 
settlements,  were  captured.  Tlie  Mahratta  war  was  not  without  its 
reverses.  The  Bombay  army  was  surrounded  near  Poonah,  and 
escaped  only  on  ignominious  tenns ;  but  Goddard  upheld  the  honour 
of  the  "Ringlish  arms,  and  defeated  Sindia  and  Holkar,  while  Captain 
Po|dbam  took  the  almost  impregnable  castle  of  Gwalior.  The  war 
was  regarded  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  the  presence  of  the 
▼etenn  Qenersl  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  was  despatched  from  England 
to  take  the  command. 

Bat  all  prospect  of  canying  out  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Hastings 
for  salgugating  the  Mahrattas  was  suddenly  clouded.  -aMMawf  poikj 
News  anived  in  1780  that  Hyder  Ali,  who  had  long  ^JJ^^^ 
been  watching  his  opportunity,  had  pounced  upon  •^^nam, 
MadiasL  He  saw  the  English  engaged  in  a  vast  Indian  war,  he 
knew  that  their  arms  were  not  successful  in  America,  he  expected 
the  qieedy  arrival  of  a  large  French  force,  his  time  had  come  at  last, 
and  he  flung  himself  in  irresistible  numbers  upon  the  Camatic. 
The  English  were  virtually  taken  by  suiprise ;  one  army  under 
Colonel  Baylie  was  destroyed,  a  second  under  Sir  Hector  Munro 
saved  itself  by  rapid  flight.  In  a  moment  Hastings  comprehended 
the  new  situation  of  afiairs  ;  the  news  reached  Calcutta  on  the  23rd 
of  September,  on  the  S5th  he  was  ready  with  a  complete  new  plan 
of  operations.  He  ofliered  peace  and  alliance  to  the  Mahrattas ; 
he  embarked  all  available  troops  for  Madias;  in  virtue  of  the 
supremacy  of  Bengal,  he  ventured  to  suspend  Whitewell,  the  in- 
competent Qovemor  of  Madras ;  he  gave  the  command  to  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  and  sent  also  vast  sums  of  money  thither.  It  tiras  to 
sustain  this  great  effort,  without  if  possible  diminishing  the  gains 
of  the  Company,  that  Hastings  committed  the  rest  of  those  acts 
of  oppression  which  were  afterwards  alleged  against  him.  To 
inpply  the  greed  of  his  employers  he  had  sold  British  troops  to 
defteoy  the  Bohillas ;  in  his  great  struggle  for  powex  \i& 
had  stndned  the  lafriiz  the  case  of  Nuncomax ;  to  sapi^tl  ^; 
hif  Xabnita  aad  Mysore  wars  he  stooped  to  aictiona  ol 
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fiiljiiiliee  nd  enidty.  TIm  xvfeam  of  flb  Ejie  Oooto 
lidied  alAdn  at  ICadna,  he  iron  A  giMt  Tietaxy  «t  Forte  Koto  and  a 
aeeoDd  at  Pollilara.  The  geneial  peaoe  in  1783  put  a  oflndmnop  to 
the  war,  whioh  had  heen  oontinaed  bj  Tippoo  iqNm  the  deatii  ol 
hia  iSiKther  Hyder  AIL  Hiastiiigs  had  moooBded  in  iwniJiWi^g  a 
treaty  with  flie  Ifahiattas,  and  had  hia  hands  free  for  eagjiag  on 
with  energy  opentioxia  agdnat  Myaore,  the  Dnteh,  and  the  Fnndi 
fleet  under  De  Soffiwn.  All  the  Dntoh  aetUementa  had  been  oi^ 
tared ;  five  great  indeeiaiYe  hattlea  had  heen  foo^t  between  De 
Snfhen  and  Sir  Edward  Hnghea ;  but  no  atzOdng  adTantagea  had 
been  won  over  l^ppoo,  who  had  even  met  with  aome  aneeeana  on 
the  Malabar  ooast  With  the  European  nationa  terma  had  bean  ar- 
ranged in  France ;  wi&  Tippoo  a  peaoe  waa  made  on  the  ocmdllioBi 
of  the.mntnal  reatoratioiia  of  oonqneat. 

To  return  to  tfie  oondnct  of  Haatinga.  Qnthefiratahzmofwarwidi 
Baitaryof  HyderAli, he  had  demanded troopa from Oheytefiin^ 
oiiyfttaiigk  theBijahof  Benaiea,aai^NmLafeadatQryof  theEmpne, 
This  demand  waa  azmnally  renewed,  together  with  the  onafeomary 
tribute  of  ;&^0,000.  Upon  thia  being  delayed  it  waa  raiaed  to  £600,000. 
This  was  still  unpaid  when  Hastinga  determined  to  make  a  peraonal 
visit  to  Benares.  He  entered  the  city  with  an  absurdly  inadequate 
guard,  and  put  Cheyte  Singh  under  arrest ;  an  insurrection  waa  the 
consequence,  and  Hastings  was  for  a  time  confined  to  his  houae  \^ 
the  populace  and  in  imminent  danger  of  hia  life.  Perfectly  oalm  and 
unmoved  in  the  midst  of  his  dangers,  he  yielded  not  one  atep ;  he 
succeeded  in  letting  the  neighbouring  tioopa  hear  of  his  danger; 
Major  Popham  came  to  hia  rescue,  and  routed  the  people  of  Benares; 
Cheyte  Singh  was  driven  from  hia  coxmtry,  a  new  rajah,  with  a 
much  enlarged  tribute,  was  put  in  his  place ;  his  f ortreaa  at  Bidsegur 
and  all  his  property  waa  aeiaed.  Hastings  at  once  proceeded  to 
similar  acts  in  Oude.  He  entered  into  a  nefarious  compact  with 
the  Nabob  to  rob  hia  mother  and  grandmother  of  their  monqr* 
These  two  ladies  lived  at  Fyzabad,  the  ancient  capital  of  Siqah 
aoM«7  of  ih«  l^owlah ;  his  son,  the  reigning  Nabob  Asaph  Ul  Dowlah, 
BcgnuofOidc  iiad  withdrawn  to  the  new  dty  of  Lucknow.  The 
Begums  possessed  large  landed  property  and  Siyah  Dowlah*» 
treasure;  it  was  agreed  between  Hastings  and  Asaph  Ul  Dowlah 
that  this  should  be  taken  from  them,  the  landed  property  going  to 
ifabob,  the  money  being  received  as  x>ayment  for  heavy  anean 
horn,  the  Nabob  to  ^e  '^xiijg^iE^i.    k\ts&9^^\\fid  siege  and 

iai  famine  did  not  eff ec!t  ^^iftY^ai^goafc^i^^^^^^wsiA 
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found  neceamy  to  aeLEe,  to  imprison,  to  stervey  and  tortme  two  aged 
emrachiy  the  pannceefles*  chief  Mends  and  miniBters,  before  tEeasnre 
to  the  amount  of  about  a  million  could  be  wrung  from  them ;  the 
excuse  allied  for  such  unmitigated  wickedness  was  that  the  Begums 
had  intrigued  for  an  insurrection  in  Oude.    Again  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
was  on  the  spot  to  giye  Ids  voice  in  favour  of  Hastings  when  the 
mmours  on  which  these  charges  were  based  were  submitted  to  him. 
Whatever  excuses  might  be  found  for  such  actions,  in  the  difficulties 
of  Hastings'  position  and  the  peculiarity  of  Indian  mmiMim  im 
habitSy  it  was  certain  that  the  condition  and  rights  of  '■si*^ 
a  Company  which  had  become  a  sovereign  mler,  and  was  at  once 
tmder  the  necessity  of  demanding  a  loan  to  avoid  bankruptcy,  and 
guil^  of  what  could  not  but  sound  to  English  ears  as  acts  of  the 
cruellest  oppresfdon,  must  form  a  chief  topic  of  parlia- 
mentary discussion.    Accordingly,  in  1781,  two  com-  te«^.~ 
mittees  had  been  formed  to  inquire  into  the  afiairs  of  ^^*^ 
India.    Their  reports  were  strongly  condenmatory  of  the  Company's 
government,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time  being  accordingly 
demanded  Hastings'  recall.    To  this  the  directors,  as  by  law  they  had 
a  right  to  do,  refused  to  listen,  but  the  matter  could  not   be 
dropped,  and  immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  ^^^uii^umL 
coalition  ministry  Mr.  Dundas  produced  a  Bill  for  the  ^''^ 
regulation  of  India.    His  view  was  that  the  Gk>vemor-G(eneral's 
power  should  be  increased,  and  the  office  given  to  some  great 
independent  nobleman  such  as  Lord  ComwaUis.    Not  only  was 
this  Bill  regarded  as  a  party  measure,  and  hj  no  means  of  sufficient 
breadth  for  its  object,  but  also  it  was  felt  tiiat  the  subject  was  one 
which  should  be  handled  by  Government  itsell    In  pursuance 
of  this  view,  in  the  autumn  session  of  the  same  year  rwiiMiaMn. 
Fox  brought  forward  his  great  India  Bill.    The  faults  '^* 
to  be  remedied  were  sufficiently  obvious ;  a  trading  company  had  by 
a  strange  turn  of  fortune  become  a  governor  of  large  provinces,  and 
had  again  and  again  engaged  in  extensive  wars.    It  was  plain  that 
the  functions  of  the  merchant  and  the  governor  were  not  only 
distinct  but  antagonistic.    The  claims  of  the  proprietors  for  large 
dividends,  and  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  work  for  the  financial 
benefit  of  their  employers,  was  certain  to  blind  them  to  acts  of 
injustice  which  had  a  tendency  to  fill  their  coffers.    The  maicL 
principle  of  any  great  India  Bill  must  have  been.  ^^  T^\mi'^>s^Q'DL  \s^ 
the  Crown  of  its  inherent  Imperial  riglita,  "wloic^  \\.  V^^  «<iSsstsA^ 
aeddentaUy  to  fall  into  disuae.     Accordin^y,  "Eox  -^xo^ovidk^iXia^*  ^^ 
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tli6«ttiiorit7  wbieh  tihe  CompAiiy  had  exmdMd  ilioiildlMlaaiafand 
to  a  body  of  aeyen  eommlMionemy  nomiiiated  in  Parikmimt  and 
capable  of  holding  office  for  four  yeaa,  after  which  the  taeandea 
oceuniBg  in  that  body  weie  to  be  iUIed  npbj  the  Grown.  To  thm, 
aa  troateeay  waa  to  be  tranaUBned  alio  the  whole  propertj  of  the 
Ckympany.  Bat  the  management  of  this  properljr  and  the  eonmeree 
of  the  Gompan  J  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  sabordinate  eonneQ  of 
direetoiB,  proprietors  each  of  them  of  jGSOOO  stock,  acting  under  and 
sabjeot  to  the  orders  of  the  superior  connoiL  The  yacanoiea  in  the  sab- 
ordinate council  were  to  be  fflled  by  the  Court  of  propiieton.  Then 
were  additional  stipulations  for  the  pnxpoae  of  checking  numopoiUeSi 
the  acceptance  of  presents,  the  hiring  oat  of  Bzitish  forces,  and  ehanges 
in  the  tenors  of  land,  regulations  in  &ct  attempting  to  remote  the 
prkudpal  known  abuses  of  the  Indian  Goremment.  The  Bill  was  a 
thorough  and  great  Bill,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  the 
freedom  which  the  Goremment  ei^oyed  from  any  party  pledgee  in 
the  matter,  should  have  raised  it  out  of  the  sphere  of  party  political 

_^ but  it  was  at  once  furiously  assaulted.    There  wen 

raised  against  it  two  objections,  corresponding  to  tiie 
two  councils  which  it  pToposed  to  erect  First,  it  was  urged  that  it 
was  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  that  patronage  so 
enormous  as  that  of  India  should  be  vested  even  for  a  time  in  any 
hands  but  those  of  the  King  himsell^  As  Lord  Thurlow  said,  when 
the  Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Lords,  ^'  the  King  will  in  &ct  take 
the  diadem  with  his  own  hands  and  place  it  on  the  head  of  Mr. 
Fox.'*  What  rendered  this  defect  more  glaring  was,  that  the  new 
conmiittee  was  named  in  the  Act,  and  that  all  seven  members  of  it 
were  strenuous  supporters  of  the  present  administration,  so  that 
a  fresh  and  overwhelming  source  of  influence  was  secured  to  Mr. 
Fox's  £riend&  It  was  urged,  secondly,  that  even  granting  the 
necessity  and  wisdom  of  such  a  transference  of  political  power,  the 
establishment  of  the  second  councU  for  the  management  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Company  was  a  violent  and  unnecessary  infraction  of 
chartered  rights.  Bad  financial  management,  as  apart  from  their 
political  conduct,  could  not  be  alleged  against  the  Company,  nor  did 
it  seem  probable  that  conmi^rce  would  be  better  managed  under 
p|lhe  dinction  of  a  parliamentary  Committee,  even  though  working 
^^■^  a  subordinate  council  of  merchants,  than  if  left  exclusively 
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jatrojuige  was  worth  more  than  fiBXM,V)^  «^  i«tx  \  \MeB\dft«  the  govenor  and 
there  wti  one  place  ot  fi25,«J0  a  'jwx.oTia  oil  fi.\^»Wi»^'H^^  isv^ffft,«w 
mm  of  i(7500,  thxee  oC  £S000 ,  ami  bo  oa. 
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in  menantileiiandB ;  bendes,  no  later  than  1780,  the  charter  of  th* 
Gompany  had  been  renewed,  and  to  deprive  it  of  the  superintendence 
of  its  own  trade  was  a  manifest  breach  of  that  charter.  Such  were 
the  objections  raised  by  the  Opposition,  and  they  were  largely  echoed 
in  the  country,  where  the  coalition,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
England,  was  highly  unpopular.  The  feeliug  out  of  doors  is  shown 
by  a  wcJl-known  caricature  which  represents  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession of  Carlo  Fox  Khan,  crowned  and  riding  on  a  state  elephiuit 
However,  the  Bill  was  triumphantly  passed  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  the  coalition  majority  was  overwhelming. 

Bat  the  Kin^,  who  hated  his  ministers,  and  whose  pride  was 
touched  in  its  tenderest  point  by  this  Bill,  was  detennined  that  it 
should  never  become  law ;  rather  than  suffer  such  indignity  he 
would  refuse  his  assent  to  the  Bill,  exerting  a  prerogative  which  had 
lain  dormant  since  the  reign  of  William  III.,  or  take  refuge,  as  he 
was  fond  of  threatening,  in  Hanover.  He  was  saved  from  either 
alternative  by  a  plan  suggested  to  him  by  Lords  Thurlow  and  Temple, 
which,  although  open  to  the  charge  of  being  uncon-  ^^xiac 
stitutional,  prevented  the  Bill  from  passing  the  Upper  vmwM  iti 
House.  These  two  noblemen,  using  the  hereditary  '^'•••***^ 
right  of  British  Peers  to  advise  their  sovereign,  drew  up  and 
laid  before  George  a  strong  memorandum  against  the  Bill,  which 
they  called  ''  a  plan  to  take  more  than  half  the  royal  power,  and  by 
that  means  disable  his  Migesty  for  the  rest  of  his  reign ; "  and  Temple 
suggested  that  the  Bill  might  be  stopped  in  the  House  of  Lords  if 
the  King  would  authorize  him  to  express  his  wishes.  The  King 
upon  this  supplied  him  with  a  paper  to  show  to  any  Lord  he 
pleased.  The  purport  of  it  was,  that  ''his  Majesty  allowed  Earl 
Temple  to  say  that  whoever  voted  for  the  India  Bill  was  not  only 
not  his  friend,  but  would  be  considered  by  him  as  an  enemy,  and  if 
those  words  were  not  strong  enough,  Earl  Temple  might  use  what- 
ever words  he  might  deem  stronger  and  more  to  the  purpose."  The 
effect  of  this  intimation,  acting  upon  the  minds  of  waverers  and  of 
those  who  prided  themselves  in  the  name  of  Swing's  friends,  was  to 
secure  a  majority  against  the  BilL  On  the  17th  of  December  it 
was  lost  by  nineteen  votes,  Lord  Stormont,  a  member  of  the  mimstiy, 
votiug  against  it.  The  King  thus  assumed  the  strange  position  of 
the  opponent  of  his  own  responsible  ministers.  In  fact,  bu< 
he  felt  the  power  of  the  hated  Whigs  closing  axoun^ 
him,  Bnd  thought  any  measure  justifiable  wMdi  ^OTxidi  ^x«^  \scixev 
/fom  their  grasp  and  enable  him  to  asscuopie  that  ponXfii^u  HiV)ai(^^^»^ 
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been  the  constant  aim  of  his  policy.  Moreover,  he  no  donbt  xeEad 
•omewhat  on  the  nnpopnlarity  excited  by  the  coalition,  and  on  the 
apparently  unprincipled  and  &ctioa8  conduct  of  the  united  leadem 
^lat  hia  conduct  is  incompatible  with  constitutional  monarchy  there 
can  be  no-doubt  If  he  disliked  his  ministers'  meaanrea  he  had  one 
atiaightforward  course  open  to  him ; — he  should  haye  dismissed  thaan ; 
if  their  majority  was  overwhelming,  he  should  have  diasolved 
Parliament;  if  he  could  not  command  a  majority  in  the  new 
Parliament,  he  waa  bound  to  submit  An  underhand  opposition  to 
ministers,  who  are  alone  responsible  to  the  nation,  is  entirely 
deatmctive  of  that  confidence  which  is  necessary  to  the  very 
existence  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Of  course  the  uproar  raised 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  great  Motion  after  motion  con- 
demnatory of  the  action  of  the  King  in  the  House  of  Lords  waa 
carried  by  great  migoritiea.  The  ministry  determined  that  the 
responsibility  of  removing  them  should  be  left  to  the 
King,  who,  perceiving  the  necessary  consequence  of  his 
late  step,  on  the  18th  of  December,  sent  the  under  secretaries  to  tell 
the  ministers  they  were  dismissed,  refusing  even  to  gee  them  personally. 
The  great  Whig  party  and  the  great  following  of  Lord  North 
being  thus  removed  from  office,  it  became  a  question  where  a  ministry 
was  to  be  sought.  The  only  party  remaining  was  the  little  section 
of  Chatham's  followers,  headed  by  the  young  Pitt,  and  reinforced  by 
a  portion  of  the  Tories,  with  whom  they  may  now  he  considered  as 
incorporated,  although  for  several  years  Pitt's  policy  was  decidedly 
LiberaL  To  this  youth  of  twenty-four  the  King  appealed  for  assis- 
nte  th»  ^^^>  *°^»  relying  on  his  own  genius,  he  had  the  audacity 
prtatonhip.  to  acccpt  the  Struggle,  though  conscious  that  he  must 
^^^  be  defeated  on  every  division.     There  followed  a  scene 

.    unparalleled  in  parliamentary  history.     The  Cabinet  had  to  be 
drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  Upper  House ;  Lord  Thurlow 
became  Chancellor,  Earl  Gower  President  of  the  Council,  Duke  of 
Butland  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Carmarthen  and  Lord  Sydney  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  Lord  Howe  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  this,  with 
Mr.  Pitt  himself,  was  the  whole  Cabinet     In  the  House  of  Common? 
he  could  rely  only  on  Dundas  and  his  cousin  William  Qrenville 
When  the  writ  was  moved  for  a  new  election  for  Appleby  on  Pitt's 
taking  office,  it  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter :  no  pity  or  favour 
waa  extended  to  the  new  m\msl(iT ;  Duudos  could  hardly  get  a 
hearing  on  ministerial  business,  moWo\\?»  o\  ^vitsX.  Vsw^vq^Ascwjr.  ^^t^ 
pressed  on  even  though  Pitt  ^aOl  not  yet  VAV^A\V\^^ft».\.,^^\  ^^^'w^»ssl 
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did  Fox  feel  of  restoration  to  office,  that  he  wrote  to  a  Mend  in  Dublin 
that  he  would  not  dismiBS  one  member  of  his  household  rMtiou 
till  after  the  12th  of  January.  On  that  day  Pitt  was  Jj^^*^ 
to  make  his  appearance  as  Prime  Minister.  An  address  ^tm. 
had  been  delivered  to  the  King  praying  against  either  an  adjournment 
or  dissolution,  for  this  was  the  step  which  Fox's  party  chiefly  feared. 
On  a  favourable  reply  to  this  address,  short  Christi^ias  holidays  had 
been  allowed,  and  the  House  had  to  meet  again  on  the  12du  '  In 
those  few  days  Pitt  had  got  ready  an  India  Bill,  but  before  he  was 
allowed  to  produce  it  Fox  had  succeeded  in  carrying  no  less  than 
five  motions  against  the  Gk)vemment,  one  of  them  pointing  to 
^  unconstitutional  abuse  of  his  Majesty's  sacred  name."  In  spite  of 
this  Pitt  produced  his  Bill,  which  was  similar  in  character  to  the  BUI 
he  afterwards  carried ;  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  only  twenty- 
one,  which  on  its  second  reading  was  still  further  diminished  to 
eight. 

Things  began  to  look  a  little  more  encoui  aging  for  the  minister.  He 
determined  with  great  wisdom  to  give  the  Opposition  pinmMi  ua 
rope,  and  urged  them  to  constant  violence  by  an  obstinate  ■MM*jr  of  ptti 
refdsal  to  say  whether  he  meant  to  dissolve  or  not.  The  language 
of  the  Opposition  had  been  so  violent  that  the  reaction  was  becoming 
strongly  marked  in  the  country.  ^  It  was  a  contest,''  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  ^whether  the  nation  should  be  ruled  by  the  sceptre  of 
George  III.  or  by  the  tongue  of  Fox."  All  attempts  at  mediation 
iSidled,  although  many  independent  members  attempted  to  effect  it 
Fox's  hope  was,  that  if  Pitt  continued  to  avoid  dissolution  the  25th 
of  March  would  arrive  without  a  new  Parliament.  On  that  day  the 
Mutiny  Bill  expired,  and  he  hoped  by  refusing  to  renew  it  to  compel 
his  rival  to  resign.  But  the  tide  had  now  fsdrly  begun  to  turn ; 
Pitfs  bravery  was  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  while  the 
unmeasured  virulence  of  Fox  and  his  party  was  constantly  damaging 
them.  Pitt,  too,  had  won  great  admiration  by  refusing  for  himself 
although  his  private  means  amounted  to  scarcely  £300  a  year,  a  rich 
sinecure  called  the  Clerkship  of  the  Pells.  This,  with  a  somewhat 
ironical  pride,  he  had  given  to  Colonel  Barr^  in  exchange  for  the 
pension  which  the  Rockingham  ministry  had  so  scandalously  given 
him.  The  threats  that  supplies  should  be  stopped  seemed  to  many 
moderate  people  factious  and  improper,  and  numerous  8ddx««ife<& 
poured  in  from  the  Co27>oration  of  London  and  o\.\ict  Wwta.  ^ya. 
the  Sth  of  March  Fox  played  what  may  be  caWed  "^na  \m^.  <saA\  "^^ 
hTon^btin  a  paper  under  the  threatening  title  oi  ""EUjpicaciiXaXaoa.Vi 
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the  King;"  after  many  honxa  of  debate  it  was  paand  Iff  a  majority 
of  one  only.    It  was  plain  that  the  victory  of  Pitt  was 
secnze  and  that  the  Oppontion  had  rained  themaelvea. 
Accordingly^  when  on  the  next  day  the  Mutiny  Bill  came  on  theie  was 
no  opposition,  and  having  by  firmness  and  moderation  fairly  weathers'^ 
the  storm,  Pitt  on  the  25th  recommended  the  King  to  dissolve  the 
M     Parliament    The  elections  made  it  evident  that  the 
feeling  of  the  nation  was  entirely  with  Pitt ;  no  leas  than 
inc  160  of  Fox's  friends  lost  their  seats—''  Fox's  martyrs'* 

they  were  jocosely  called.  Several  great  contests  took  place,  the 
most  notorions  of  which  was  that  for  Yorkshire,  where  Wilberibroe 
was  brought  in  triumphantly  in  opposition  to  the  great  tenitotial 
houses,  and  that  for  Westminster,  where  Fox  himself  stood  against 
Lord  Hood  and  his  old  colleague  Wray,  who  had  become  a  minis- 
terialist The  poll  was  kept  open  forty  days,  amid  scenes  of 
indescribable  excitement  For  twenty-three  days  Fox  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poll,  but  at  length  the  strenuous  canvassing  of  his 
friends,  added  to  the  charms  of  Oeorgiana,  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, and  other  lady  politicians,  succeeded  in  placing  him  second 
on  the  list  As  more  votes  however  were  registered  than  there  were 
voters,  obviously  some  fraud  had  been  committed,  and  a  scrutiny  was 
granted.  Meanwhile,  as  the  Whigs  held  illegally,  no  return  was 
made,  Westminster  was  unrepresented,  and  room  had  to  be  made  for 
Fox  in  the  close  borough  of  KirkwalL  It  was  not  till  the  following 
session  that  Pitt,  who,  with  some  want  of  Uberality,  upheld  the 
conduct  of  the  High  Bailiff  in  refusing  the  return,  was  defeated  in 
the  House  on  the  subject  The  representatives  took  their  seats,  and 
Fox  got  ;£2000  damages  from  the  Bailiff. 

The  great  party  struggle  of  the  last  year,  which  had  terminated  in 

the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  Whigs  and  the  establishment  of  the 

new  Tory  party  under  Pitt,  had  not  left  much  time  for  the  real 

requirements  of  the  State.    India,  Ireland,  the  finances, 

parliamentary  reform,  were  all  matters  which  pressed 

for  immediate  attention.    Firm  in  his  parliamentary  majority  and 

in  the  support  of  the  King,  Pitt  proceeded  to  handle  them.    The 

finances  were  naturally  in  a  bad  condition  at  the  close 

of  an  imsuccessful  war.    The  funds  were  standing  only 

at  56  or  57,  the  unfunded  debt  was  upwards  of  £12,000,000,  and 

there  waa  &  considerable  deficiency  in  the  Civil  List    One  of  the 

principal  soui'ces  of  the  revenue  vfoa  ^^Xxcs^j^Vj  %.^^i^T&a^^  «aiug- 

fsUng  of  tea.    Men  of  otheTWW  r^s^^XaX^V  0^w^wi\«t^5i\«iftTiKi,^8s^ 
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aUe  capital  wexe  embarked  in  this  trade.  Large  vesselB  bronght 
their  tea,  and  lay  off  at  some  distance,  distributing  tbeir  cargoes  to 
small  TeeselB,  which  landed  them  here  and  there  on  the  coast 
Begnlar  receiving-houses  were  estabDshed  and  lines  of  carriers  which 
brought  the  tea  to  the  towns.  It  was  estimated  that  the  smuggled 
tea  was  at  least  as  much  as  that  which  paid  duty.  Pitt  lowered  the 
duty  both  for  this  article  and  for  spirits,  the  other  great  smuggled 
oommodity,  so  as  to  withdraw  the  temptation  from  the  smugglers. 
The  deficit  was  made  up  by  a  house  and  window  tax ;  this  is  known 
08  the  Commutation  Tax.  An  Act  called  the  Hovering  Act  was  also 
paaaedy  which  extended  the  limits  of  the  authority  of  the  revenue 
oflken  to  four  leagues  from  the  coast  Half  the  unfunded  debt  Pitt 
fondedy  and  made  up  the  deficit,  which  he  considered  a  little  below 
a  million,  by  taxes  on  various  commodities.  These  arrangements 
thongh  they  show  no  great  novelty,  were  much  applauded  at  the 
time. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  wiy  for  general  legislation,  Pitt  pro- 
ceeded to  bring  in  his  India  BiU.    It  was  very  like  the  p^^.^  ^^^ 
one  which  had  been  defeated  the  preceding  year,  and  bul 
was  probably  chiefly  the  work  of  Dundas.    The  fate  of  ^'**' 
Fox^  Bills  had  shown  the  strength  of  the  India  House,  while  the 
necessity  for  some  Qovemment  control  was  acknowledged  by  all 
parties.    The  present  measure  was  therefore  one  of  compromise.    A 
new  ministerial  department  was  established  which  should  exercise 
the  whole  political  control  of  the  Company ;  this  was  to  be  called  the 
Board  of  Control    By  it  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  system  of 
doable  government  which  continued  in  force  till  1858.    All  business 
was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  Company,  which  retained  the 
whole  patronage  except  the  appointment  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  other  higher  functionaries,  whose  appointment  was  subject  to 
the  veto  of  the  Crown ;  but  the  Board  of  Control  absolutely  dictated 
the  political  conduct  of  the  Qovemment.    Thus  the  charterod  rights 
of  the  Company  were  left  untouched ;  the  balance  of  influence  was 
not  upset  by  a  sudden  change  of  patronage ;  the  Board  of  Control, 
being  ministerial,  passed  in  or  out  of  office  with  the  ministry,  but 
India  was  secured  against  mercantile  views  of  policy  by  its  political 
management  being  withdrawn  from  the  hands  of  a  merchant  com- 
pany.   It  was  certainly  a  less  complete  Bill  than  its  predecAsaicst^^^i 
could  not  be  a  permanent  arrangement,  but  tid^  o\^  ^<^  ^tubkc^ 
diflSciJ^f^  and  was  carried  without  serious  oppon.\ioTu 

Maeb  mare  dmcalt  was  the  settlement  o!  IteVasieL.    "tVv^^  ^wSStfSW 

] 
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and  palziotie  demands  ol  the  Tolimtaen^  which  had  ilielagj*- 

lation  of  1780  and  178S,  had  been  satisfied  bj  tlioae  inmr 

snzesy  but  had  been  fSoUowed,  aa  ia  always  the  eaae  in 
Izdandy  by  agitation  of  a  more  zerolationaiychaiaeter.  TliAleader- 
ahip  of  the  movement  had  paased  from  Giattan  to  Flood,  nliisr  a 
demagogae  than  a  stateaman,  and  the  volimteeny  a  natimuJ  and 
patriotic  body,  gtadnally  dwindled  to  nothing,  and  in  their  plaes 
aiose  a  damozona  and  levolntionaiy  demooncy.  The  eiy  pot  for- 
wazd  was  for  parliamentaxy  refonn,  the  nzgent  necessity  lor  wMeh 
was  indeed  obvious.  In  a  Pailiament  of  300, 116  aeata  ware  held  by 
nominewi  of  no  more  than  86  prc^rietozB.  The  Qovenunent  eom- 
manded  186  votes,  pledged  to  them  in  exchange  for  the  possession  or 
hope  of  offices  or  pensions,  12  memben  were  xegazded  as  honest  sop- 
pozten  of  the  Qovemment,  the  regular  Oppoaitian  waa  about  81, 80 
Whig  nomineei^  and  68  membenof  the  popolarpazty.  To  tibia  Fw- 
liament  Flood  introduced  a  sweeping  measure  of  refonn.  A  aesne 
of  wild  uproar  was  the  Gonseqaence,  the  Bill  was  thzofwn 
out  by  a  large  majority ;  no  better  success  attended  its  re- 
introduction  in  a  more  moderate  form.  The  mob  roee  in 
wild  disorder,  and  acts  of  ferocious  cruelty  were  perpetrated.  The 
leader  of  this  movement  outside  Parliament  was  Napper  Tandy,  an 
ironmonger,  who  did  not  scruple  to  intrigue  with  the  Court  of  France. 
Some  of  the  lower  priests  were  also  engaged  on  the  popular  side,  but 
as  Flood  refused  the  franchise  to  the  Catholics  in  his  proposition,  the 
main  body  held  aloof  from  the  movement  This  state  of  disorder 
Pitt  intended  to  improve  by  reforming  the  Parliament  in  a  more 
practical  and  moderate  manner  and  by  commercial  arrangements. 
All  attempts  at  parliamentary  reform  had  however  to  be  abandoned ; 
but  the  minister  felt  that  before  any  vigorous  measures  could  be 
adopted  it  was  necessary  to  grant  justice  to  the  people.  He  deter- 
mined therefore  to  complete  the  work  of  1780,  and  to  establish  real 
commercial  equality  between  England  and  Ireland.  At  the  same 
mi'f  poUif  ^^6  he  strongly  held  that  equality  of  privilege  implied 
forbtiuA.  equality  of  burdens.  In  accordance  with  this  view 
eleven  resolutions  were  brought  into  the  Irish  Parliament  and 
accepted  without  much  opposition.  By  these  the  restrictions  of  trade, 
which  had  already  been  removed  as  far  as  regarded  Europe  and  the 
West  Indies,  would  be  removed  in  like  manner  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  and  with  leg^  \o  \m^<stVx^^  England  and  Ireland 
would  become  one  nation,  bo  tihat  ^oo^^  XwA^^  \Q.\t^^KsA.^sRi^^\i^ 
^-imported  into  England  wiiho\it.  luiOafit  ^xiJcj-  ^3i«is)Ma«s8;Vst^&ak. 
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•U  tlie  hflieditaxy  income  of  the  Cbrown,  wMch  was  denved  oliie%  from 
costomB,  beyond  the  sum  of  j£656,000  was  to  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  the  Imperial  navy.  Thus  the  money  paid  would  bear  a  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  adyantages  gained  by  Ireland  by  the  extension  of  her 
trade.  Pitt,  sure  of  the  economical  soundness  of  the  principles  on 
which  this  Bill  was  based,  only  courted  full  discussion.  He  under- 
rated the  selfishness  of  the  commercial  interest.  On  the 
resolutions  being  introduced  to  the  English  Parliament, 
the  strongest  opposition  was  raised  by  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  afraid  of  a  fresh  competitor;  and  Fox  and  Burke, 
the  first  of  whom  was  confessedly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  political 
economy,  turned  the  opposition  to  their  party  purposes.  The  Bill 
had  to  be  altered  considerably,  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  Asiatic 
trade  had  to  be  continued,  thus  seriously  dimiTiiBhing  the  advantage 
granted  to  Ireland,  while  Pitt  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
encroaching  upon  the  newly-earned  independence  of  that  country  by 
trying  to  establish  the  commercial  superiority  of  England,  since  all  this 
commercial  legislation  was  to  emanate  from  the  English  Parliament 
The  Whigs  took  immediate  advantage  of  this  error,  and,  unable  to 
stop  the  Bill  in  the  English  Parliament,  used  all  their  eloquence  to 
inflame  the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  Irish.  The  Bill  in  its  changed 
form  was  therefore  rejected  in  Dublin  (August),  and  Pitt  began  to 
feel  the  necessity  for  that  great  measure  which  he  com-  ^^  ^^  ,^ 
pleted  eighteen  years  afterwards.  If  either  true  parlia-  ttMSMMriigr 
mentary  reform  was  to  be  brought  about  or  commercial  ^^  ^  *"^^ 
equality  to  be  established,  not  only  legislative  equality,  but  legislative 
iMiiofi,  it  was  plain,  would  be  necessary. 

This  was  not  the  only  defeat  which  the  ministry  suffered.    It 
was  no  more  successful  in  its  efforts  at  parliamentary  reform  in 
England.   In  fact,  the  interest  felt  in  the  question  had  b^;un  to  flag ; 
it  had  been  raised  to  its  utmost  by  the  separation  between  the 
representatives  of  the  people  and  the  people  they  represented,  which 
had  been  so  obvious  during  the  administration  of  Qrenville,  and  by 
the  long  and  disastrous  triumph  of  royal   influeuco  Tuisraofnti'f 
under  Lord  North.    But  Pitt's  success  rested  entirel; '  ■•*™  ■*'*• 
upon  the  will  of  the  constituencies  after  the  late  dissol  ition,  and  the 
people  were  on  the  whole  satisfied  with  their  represe  atation.    But 
with  Pitt,  as  with  his  father,  the  reform  of  Parliameiit  had  always 
been  a  favourite  object ;  he  now  produced  a  Bill  by  "^Vi^^  V^^W^^r^ 
to  win  all  parties  to  bia  aide,  but  its  very  tixDi<di\»y  ^v^a^&iisa^  ^^^ 
poptUarity,    He  proposed  to  disfranchise  thirty-fOX  TO\X«a\i«KS'w8Q^ 
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and  to  giTe  the  ieventy-two  laato  ihiu  guned  to  tlie  eomitiei  and 
to  London  and  Westminster.  Thna  &r  he  waa  trne  to  hia  old 
plan,  bnt  a&aid  of  the  oppoBition  of  bonmgh  propEietan^  ha  oon^ 
aented  to  lecogniae  aa  a  pait  of  the  Constitation  their  ngjita  of 
proprietoiahip,  and  designed  to  set  apart  a  fund  of  ^61,000,000  to 
aatiafy  the  claims  of  the  poeaeasoia  of  the  bozongha  which  he  wiahed 
to  destroy.  Such  as  it  was  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  a  m^ocity 
of  seventy,  and  Pitt  regarded  the  question  henceforward  aa  settled 
against  him.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  these  meaanrei^  whether 
aaooessfiil  or  not,  were  such  as  we  should  now  speak  of  aa  Liberal 


The  success  of  the  Qovemment  in  its  financial  schemes,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  marked,  although  the  anangement 
which  at  this  time  excited  most  admiration  haa  ainoe 
been  recognised  aa  based  upon  an  absurd  ftllac^.  Alarmad  at 
the  great  increase  of  the  National  Debt,  and  inspired  with  an  honest 
wish  to  reduce  it,  Pitt  produced  his  plan  for  a  sinking  fund.  His 
taxes  had  been  so  successful,  and  the  financial  recovery  of  the  nation 
at  peace  and  under  a  firm  Government  had  been  such,  that  he  found 
himself  possessed  of  a  surplus  closely  bordering  on  a  million,  and 
suggested  that  this  million  should  annually  be  set  aside  and  vested 
in  commissioners  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest.  It  waa  to  be 
beyond  the  control  of  Oovemment,  and  this  fund  with  its  accumu- 
lations was  to  be  applied,  as  circumstances  permitted,  to  the  reduction 
of  the  debt.  The  principle  is  obviously  sound  as  far  as  it  goes,  that 
is  to  say,  what  a  nation  saves  it  can  clearly  apply  to  the  purpose 
of  reducing  its  liabilities,  but  there  the  matter  ends ;  there  is  and 
can  be  no  peculiar  and  mysterious  power  in  a  sinking  fund.  But 
this  was  not  seen  by  Pitt,  or  by  those  who  approved  of  his  plan, 
and  when  times  of  difficulty  arose,  the  million  went  on  year  by  yeai 
being  religiously  set  aside,  although  not  only  one  million,  but  many 
millions  were  yearly  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year.  Interest,  and  often  much  higher  interest,  was 
thus  paid  out  on  the  one  side  in  order  that  a  less  interest  might  be 
gained  on  the  other.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1828  that  this  fallacy 
was  finally  exposed  by  Lord  Qrenville,  who,  strangely  enough,  had 
been  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  first  recommended  its  adop- 
tion. It  had  however  been  virtually  abandoned  in  1807.  Although 
Aaa«nM  he  fell  into  this  error,  Pitt's  financial  views  were  gene- 
JJJJJJ"'*'  rally  broad;  tbuaa\>o\it>21[^\^'&\i^«cAjwftduitoacom- 
%«  iiaa         meroial  treaty  witli  'EIaIiCfc>^Ji^  ^\ji0a^^^%«tw6-^T^\K« 
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CKoeptioiiBy  pcoliiMtary  dnties  between  the  eonntries  were  repealed, 
%  moderate  tariff  was  established,  and  the  famous  Methnen  Treaty 
with  Poctugal,  which  had  almost  exdnded  French  wines,  and  changed 
the  habits  of  the  English  nation,  giving  them  a  taste  for  the  hot 
wines  of  the  Peninsula,  was  abrogated.  He  also  greatly  simplified 
the  custom  duties,  supplying  their  place  in  some  instances  with 
exjsim  or  customs  levied  inland,  a  most  beneficial  measure,  but  for- 
merly so  unpopular  that  it  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  the  mimstry 
of  Walpole,  the  only  great  financial  minister  England  had  had  during 
the  century. 

These  measures,  important  as  they  were,  excited  little  attention 
in  comparison  with  the  threatened  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings.  Though,  as  we  have  seen,  censured,  wii 
and  almost  recalled  in  1781,  the  Qovemor-Qeneral  had 
latterly  retained  his  post  unmolested,  and  came  home  in  June  1785 
on  the  natural  expiration  of  his  office.  At  home  he  was  well  received, 
but  he  had  two  vindictive  enemies  in  the  House  of  Commons,  one, 
Edmund  Burke,  whose  imagination  had  always  been  strongly  drawn 
towaxds  the  majestic  history  of  Hindostan,  and  whose  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion had  been  strongly  fired  by  the  accounts  which  had  lately  been 
received  from  India ;  tiie  other,  Philip  Francis,  the  rancorous  and  de- 
feated rival  of  the  late  Qovemor-Qeneral ;  and  Hastings  had  scarcely 
arrived  in  England  before  Burke  gave  notice  that  he  should  call  atten- 
tion to  his  conduct  The  feeling  in  England  that  Hastings  had  on  the 
whole  done  a  great  work  was  so  strong,  that,  although  the  ministry 
had  shown  him  many  marks  of  favour,  it  is  possible  that  even 
Burke  might  have  left  him  untouched  had  not  his  injudicious  and 
wearisome  agent,  Major  Scott,  challenged  inquiry.  Burke  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  in  April  produced  specific  charges  against  him,  based 
principally  on  his  war  with  the  Bohillas  and  on  his  conduct  to 
Cheyte  Singh  and  the  Begums  of  Oude.  Hastings,  who  was  always 
unable  to  understand  the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons,  insisted 
on  being  personally  heard  at  the  bar,  and  wearied  the  House  by 
reading  a  written  document  of  enormous  length,  which  occupied  a 
day  and  a  half  in  reading.  On  the  first  charge,  however,  with  regard 
to  the  RohUla  war,  a  considerable  majority  was  in  his  favour ;  it  will 
be  remembered  that  this  belonged  to  the  first  period  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  it  was  upon  this  that  he  had  been  already  censured ; 
but  as  Dundas,  the  original  mover  of  the  vote  of  cenB<ca^^\a%^^^^RS!^ 
much  show  of  light,  the  fault  was  an  old  onfi^aiid  Yiaj^L^oeiisii^i^TA^s^^ 
bjr  the  mbeequent  appointment  of  Hastxng^  aa  Qto^«n^^-^^K^!^f!^^^ 
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HatfeiiigB  and  hk  Mends  believed  that  hii  eaoie  had  gained  the  aap- 
poit  of  Qovernment  and  was  now  seenza  Qfeat  was  their  dinnay 
when,  upon  the  second  chazge  with  legaid  to  Oheyte  Singh,  which 
miMipartf  was  brought  forward  bj  Fox,  Httzoee  and  declared,  that 
^^'^  although  he  regarded  Oheyte  Singh  as  the  vassal  of  the 

Bengal  Empire,  and  liable  to  be  called  on  for  assistance,  he  conld  not 
bat  regard  the  infliction  of  a  fine  of  £500,000  for  the  non-payment 
of  X60,000  as  ridiculously  and  shamefully  exorbitant.  On  these 
grounds,  he  said,  he  shod)d  sapport  the  charge,  all  his  Mends  voted 
with  him,  and  Fox's  resolution  passed  by  a  majority  of  forty. 
Tlus  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  affidrs,  but  the  lateness  of  the 
season  (June  1786)  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  completion  of 
the  charges  should  be  postponed  till  the  next  year.  In  the  Febniaiy 
of  that  year  Sheridan,  in  a  speech  occupying  five  hours  and  forty 
minutes,  produced  the  charge  with  regard  to  the  Begums  of  Oude. 
So  striking  was  this  piece  of  oratory  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
adjourn  the  House  lest  the  excitement  produced  by  it  should  prevent 
cool  judgment  of  the  matter.  Again,  and  with  the  same  result  as 
before,  Pitt  both  spoke  and  voted  m  fiivour  of  the  chai|^ 
On  these  and  other  charges  Burke,  in  May,  founded  a 
^^^'  resolution  of  impeachment,  and   proceeding    to   the 

Upper  House,  impeached  the  late  Governor-General,  who  was  taken 
into  custody  and  admitted  to  balL  The  trial  did  not  actually  b^in 
till  February  1788. 

Another  question  which  now  arose,  and  which  was  in  the  next 
^^^  year  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  was  the  conduct 

IS*  mbm  «ff  and  character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  True  to  the  tradi- 
^*^*''  tions  and  customs  of  his  family,  he  had  allied  himself  to 

the  enemies  of  his  father,  and  not  only  in  his  political  but  in  Ins 
domestic  life  had  much  outraged  the  King's  feelings.    From  the 
respectable  and  somewhat  repellant  family  life  of  the  Court,  the 
princes,  one  and  all,  took  refuge  in  a  disorderly  and  licentious  life 
The  stem  propriety  of  the  father,  and  the  somewhat  unlovdy  rigidity 
of  the  mother,  undid  the  work  which  their  thoroughly  domestic 
character  should  have  done.    The  Prince  of  Wales  had  everything 
in  his  favour  upon  his  entrance  into  life.    Good-looking,  of  pleasant 
manners,  of  considerable  ability,  and  views  at  all  events  nominally 
liberal,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  great  popularity.    Unfortu- 
nately  the  profligacy  of  his  life,  which  the  world  might  have  pardoned, 
was  the  mark  of  a  thoroughly  deipraN^  c)tiwcwi\«t,^hich  led  him  into 
breaches  of  honour.    T\n%  iauU  \>fec«Dftfc  ^erj  ^\vn\wv^  \tv  Sis«,  ^^ 
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1787.  For  some  time  he  had  heen  olamoming  for  the  payment  of  his 
debtoy  and  on  the  Song's  refiual  to  discharge  them,  he  had  in  a  huff 
reduced  his  eetabliahment  and  pretended  to  live  like  a  private  gentle- 
man. Meanwhile  he  had  been  entangled  in  an  awkwiurd  love  affair. 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  a  Roman  Catholic  lady,  had  attracted  his  attention, 
and  refused  to  listen  to  his  advances  unless  he  would  marry  her. 
This  he  did.  Now,  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  marriage  with  a  Boman 
Catholic  invalidated  all  claims  to  the  throne,  but  by  a  second  statute, 
the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  any  marriage  contracted  without  the  royal 
oonwnt  was  nulL  By  pleading  the  second,  the  Prince  could  therefore 
avoid  the  action  of  the  first,  but  by  so  doing  was  virtually  taking  away 
the  ehaiacter  of  his  wife,  and  obviously  evading  the  law.  With  this 
slur  upon  his  character,  he  came  to  the  Parliament  for  the  payment 
of  his  debts.  The  charge  against  him  was  raised  by  Rolle,  the 
member  for  Devonshire,  and  Foi,  completely  duped  by  his  royal 
Mend,  was  induced  to  give  the  fitct  a  flat  deniaL  The  Prince  com- 
pleted his  treachery  by  afterwards  disavowing  his  instructions  to 
Fox.  Such  conduct  naturally  produced  a  temporary  coolness  between 
them.  After  so  strong  a  denial,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  refuse 
the  Prince's  demand,  and  his  debts  were  paid,  to  the  amount  of 

/ieo,ooo. 

The  work  of  the  last  year  was  completed  by  the  commencement, 
in  February,  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  The  trial  ,^j^  ^  wm« 
took  place  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  Peers  sitting  as  iLtMmm* 
judges,  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  '*^  ^^^ 
accusations  being  supported  by  the  managers  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  assisted  by  the  most  eloquent  men  in  England,  among 
their  number.  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  Wyndham.  The  very 
talents  of  the  accusers,  together  with  the  exaggerated  and  unlawyer- 
like  style  of  Burke,  tended  to  the  safety  of  the  accused.  The  trial 
became  a  mere  exhibition  of  rhetoric ;  people  crowded  to  hear  the 
speeches,  but  withdrew  as  the  legal  points  were  argued,  or  the  evir 
dence  produced,  while  Burke's  language  was  so  intemperate  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  even  the  House  of  Commons  censured  him. 
At  the  same  time,  in  1789,  the  gradual  change  of  popular  feeling 
was  shown  in  the  trial  of  Stockdale  for  libel  against  the  prranoters  of 
Hastings'  trial.  He  was  prosecuted  at  the  demand  of  the  Commons, 
at  the  Gkyvemment  expense,  but  was  acquitted.  Three  years  after- 
wards Buike  himself  renounced  sixteen  of  his  chaTg,ea)  ea^«i2i^.\fiN«M^ 
in  the  end  of  the  tnai  gradually  disappeared. 

Tbe  jear  was  marked  not  only  by  the  compl^aoKk  ol  cS^i^L  05awi^ass»% 

COM,  MOM,  Vi^ 
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bnt  by  the  aiqwannoe  of  a  new  one.  Tliii  wat  the  qnestkn  of  tiie 
itaftatiiM  ikTotnde.  The hocronol  this tnde had  for  inuiyyain 
Sl^MvMte.  ^^'^^^  before  the  paUio,  and  the  opposition  to  ilsray 
ma9%vm.  had  so  &r  been  oiganiaed,  that  it  had  been  deter- 
mined to  assanlt— what  it  was  believed  mi^t  be  ovexthxown  without 
mnoh  difficolty— the  actual  trade  in  slayeSySnd  leave  the  abolition  of 
daTeiy  itself  for  a  fdtnie  occasion.  The  honors  of  the  trade  could 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Ships  bnilt  for  the  purpose  were  employed, 
in  which  the  allowance  of  room  for  a  slave  was  five  ibet  and  a  half 
in  length  by  one  foot  foor  inches  in  breadth.  The  extreme  bei^t 
between  decks  was  live  foet  eight  inches,  bat  this  was  oooapied  l»y 
shelves,  npon  which  the  daves  wcfre  packed.  Sixteen  horns  a 
dsy  they  remained  bebw,  chained  to  the  deck,  fed  upon  a  pint  of 
water  and  two  foods  of  horse  beans.  Such  conditions  of  life^  for 
weeks  together,  in  the  tropics,  not  being  condncive  to  liealtfa,they 
were  brooght  up  and  foiroed  to  jump  upon  the  deck,  under  the  infln- 
ence  of  the  whip,  for  the  sake  of  exercise.  If  any  difBcnlty  arose, 
they  were  tossed  overboard  without  scruple,  and  English  law  courts 
held  underwriters  answerable  for  such  loss,  as  srising  from  the  natural 
perils  of  the  sea.  No  charge  of  murder,  or  even  manslaughter,  was 
ever  dreamt  o£  These  facts  were  elicited  by  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, presided  over  by  Whitbread,  from  witnesses  who  had  pre- 
viously described  the  excellent  arrangements  of  the  ships  and  the 
cheerful  merry  dancing  of  the  slaves  upon  the  voyage.  Before  any 
action  could  be  taken  upon  these  revelations,  an  event  occurred  which 
for  a  moment  threatened  the  stability  of  the  ministry. 

In  November,  after  some  months  of  illness,  the  King  was  declared 
flkixiii^i  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  country. 
■mm.  His  illness  assumed  the  form  of  insanity,  and  even  if  he 

mm,  1V8S.  ahould  survive,  as  was  thought  doubtful,  it  seemed  pli^ 
that  a  regency  would  be  inevitable.  The  King's  physicians,  follow- 
ing the  ignorant  practice  with  regard  to  lunatics  which  obtained  at 
that  time,  prescribed  the  strictest  and  most  galling  constraints,  sepa- 
rated the  King  from  his  wife,  refused  him  the  use  of  knife  and  fork 
and  raior,  and  intrusted  him  to  coarse  and  cruel  servants.  Having 
by  this  means  intensified  the  symptoms,  they  proceeded  to  pronounce 
them  incurable.  Fortunately  for  the  King,  Lady  Harcourt  was  bold 
enough  to  recommend  Dr.  WiUis,  who,  originally  a  clergyman,  had 
far  nearly  thirty  years  been  managing  a  private  asylum  for  lunatics, 
where  he  had  met  with  muck  aacceaa.  On  \)fe\s^  ^sossmLoned,  he  at 
deoiai^d  he  could  cure  tl\e  ^m^>  m^^  ^^^  ^xx^ti  «a.^'^>x-^j»R«s. 
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him  in  Jiig  haxicLi  with  implicit  oonfidfince.  Thus  when,  after  some 
prorogation,  Parliament  assembled  in  December,  a  committee  which 
had  examined  the  medical  evidence  expressed  a  hope  of  the  King's 
xeooYeiy.  Aimed  with  this  report,  Pitt  moved  for  an  examination 
of  pireoedents  before  arranging  the  regency,  while  Fox,  foigetfdl  of 
the  PEinoe's  late  dnplicitj,  and  clutching  eagerly  at  the  power  which 
seemed  just  within  his  grasp,  asserted  that  precedents  were  useless,  as 
''the  heir-apparent  had  an  inherent  right  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment" As  Pitt  immediately  pointed  out,  this  was  to  rob  the  Parlia- 
ment of  all  power  in  the  matter,  although  it  had  twice  been  regarded 
as  competent  to  change  the  succession  to  the  throne.  The  vehemence 
of  the  Whig  party  in  fMt  overreached  itself,  and  enabled  Pitt,  who 
firmly  beUeved  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  driven  from  office, 
with  a  somewhat  ostentatious  show  of  carelessness  as  to  the  &vour  of 
the  fdtuie  King  or  Regent,  to  produce  a  Bill  nominating 
indeed  the  heir-apparent  as  the  Begent,  but  under  strict 
limitationB.  The  principle  he  laid  down  was  that,  as  the  King  would 
in  all  probability  recover,  he  should,  on  resuming  his  functions,  find 
thingi  as  little  altered  as  possible.  He  therefore  refused  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  the  right  of  making  Peers,  or  granting  places,  in  reversion 
or  for  any  term  except  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  while  the  care 
of  the  King's  person  and  household  was  left  in  the  Queen's  power. 
Nothing,  probably,  but  the  feeling  that  the  Prince  was  thoroughly 
immoral  could  hiKre  allowed  Pitt  to  produce  so  stringent  a  BilL  It 
was  not  indeed  passed,  for  the  necessity  of  passing  it  was  prevented 
by  the  recovery  of  the  King.  This  had  been  the  work  of  Dr.  Willis, 
who,  by  mingled  kindness  and  firmness,  the  removal  of  all  the  ridicu- 
lous restraints  the  King's  doctors  had  laid  upon  him,  had  succeeded 
in  restoring  hia  self-respect  and  bringing  him  back  almost  to  his 
usual  state  of  sanity,  although  for  some  weeks  longer  he  persistently 
believed,  while  showing  the  tenderest  affection  for  the  Queen,  that  he 
was  deeply  in  love  with  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court 

Pitt's  fkithftd  adherence  to  Geoige  during  his  illness,  and  the 
firmness  with  which  he  had  insisted  on  keeping  things  unchanged, 
though  at  the  risk  of  total  loss  of  &vour  for  himself,  bound  the  King 
to  him  more  closely  than  ever,  and  for  many  years  to  fn-^^aum^ 
come  his  position  was  quite  unassailable.    Up  to  this  «"i*** 
time  Pitf  s  policy  had  been  enlarged  and  liberal  in  all  directions. 
He  had  contrived  to  realize  his  father's  plan,  «nd.  T^i^\i%  cn\.  ^^ 
authoriitf  £>/£&«  Crown,  bat  independent  aa  a  mimito()\^  ^^^^^^^^ 
Oie  monopoly  of  power  so  long  held  by  the  great  'WVd^  \w>assiA» 
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Thii  he  bad  done  without  subacrvieney  and  wjthont  denertiDg  the 
Liberal  principleB  Id  which  he  had  been  trained,  but  he  coold  not 
but  feel  that  he  rested  prinmrily  on  the  rojal  support,  and  insensibly 
hie  policy  had  become  the  royal  policy,  and  he  was  pledged  to  sup- 
port the  influence  of  the  Crown.  This  gradual  and  almost  unobserved 
change  was  called  into  active  exhibition  by  the  events  which  were 
happening  in  Europe. 
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rriHE  year  which  followed  the  King's  recoveiy  saw  the  opening  of 
JL  the  Great  Revolution  in  France,  This  event  produced  ulti- 
mately an  entire  alteration  in  the  character  of  Pittas  iftfiofth* 
policy,  and  a  split  between  Burke  and  Fox  which  ,  Jjjjj**^^* 
virtually  annihilated  for  the  time  the  Whig  party,  and  la^tani 
rendered  Pitt  absolutely  pre-eminent ;  but  it  was  not  till  more  than 
a  year  had  passed  that  its  full  effect  was  felt  in  England,  although 
from  its  first  outbreak  it  had  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  party 
differences,  and  brought  into  more  striking  contrast  the  principles  oi 
those  who,  like  Pitt,  desired  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  rojral 
power,  of  those  who,  like  Burke,  looked  no  further  than  the  establish- 
ment of  an  aristocratic  constitution,  and  of  those  who  saw  with 
pleasure  every  advance  towards  the  realization  of  those  dreams  of 
class  equality  which  for  more  than  a  century  had  been  stirring  in 
Europe.  When  at  length  the  influence  of  the  Revolution  became 
irresistible,  England  was  in  a  position  abroad  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  the  European  opposition  to  its  principles,  and  at  home  social 
changes  had  occurred  which  rendered  such  a  course  of  ^lk>^\iiKTiXa^<^« 

Although  Pitt  was  probably  aware  that  lie  "^ab  uot  ^  \^k^  "^^sl 
minister,  or  Btted,  an  his  father  had  been,  to  in&pue  >i)ci^  Tu^dukss^'^ 
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entbiuiaaii  in  the  midrt  of  danger,  he  bj  no  meeni  foigol  to  nphold 
i^Qn^  the  dignity  of  his  eoontry;  and  hia  maaagenMBit  of 

imiiiMH  f   foreign  alfidxi  certainly  zaiaedBngland  from  ti^ 

gion  into  wM(A  die  had  aonk  after  the  low  of  her  eokiideis 
and  the  diaadyantageooa  peaee  conftneted  with  France  and  Spain  at 
the  close  of  the  war. 

One  of  the  fiat  instances  in  which  this  reviving  spirit  waa  ahown 
Aiur«ff  WIS  the  afGur  of  Kootka  Sonnd.    Spain,  zainng  the 

«o0ik*s0ai.  arrogant  claim  that  to  her  belonged  the  idiide  west 
coast  of  America,  seised  an  English  ship  in  Nootka  Sound,  in 
Vancouver^  Island,  and  destroyed  oar  settlement  then.  TTpgn  this, 
Pitt,  drawing  closer  his  alliance  with  Prossia  and  HoUimd,  and 
going  so  &r  as  to  increase  largely  the  number  of  men  in  the  navy, 
managed  to  exact  from  Spain  a  withdrawal  of  this  claim'  and  a 
restoration  of  English  property,  granting  in  exchange  an  assurance 
that  illicit  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies  should  be  ehecked. 

But  &r  more  important  than  this  single  exhibition  of  detennin- 
ation  against  a  countiy  so  decayed  as  Spain  was  the  sucoeaBfid 
policy  which  Pitt  pursued  with  regard  to  the  general  policy  of 
Eastern  Europe.    The  first  opening  which  occurred  was  in  Holland. 

In  that  country  there  existed,  as  usual,  a  constant  strife 
vtih      between  two  great  parties,  the  party  of  the  Republicans 

and  the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Of  old  the 
republican  party  had  meant  the  party  of  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy 
merchants  of  the  country.  The  party  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
almost  without  exception  been  favoured  by  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
But  ideas  had  been  rapidly  growing ;  republicanism  had  assumed 
a  somewhat  different  meaning.  The  war  between  ruler  and 
aristocracy  had  been  changing  to  a  rivalry  between  the  ruler, 
supported  by  the  lovers  of  order  and  fixed  authority,  and  those 
whose  views  were  of  a  more  democratic  stamp.  But  the  democrats 
of  Holland  still  regaiiied  themselves  as  the  legitimate  descendants  of 
the  republican  party,  and  inherited  the  foreign  policy  of  their 
predecessors.  Like  them,  they  sought  the  support  and  assistance  of 
France,  while  the  Stadtholder  and  his  friends  regarded  England  as 
their  chief  support.  The  agitation  in  Holland  had  been  so  vigorous 
that  the  Prince  of  Omnge  had  been  forced  to  withdraw  to  Nimeguen, 
leaving  the  Government  in  the  hands  of  his  rivals.  In  this  there 
was  a  manifest  danger  to  England.  If  the  democrats  remained  in 
poBsesaon  of  the  country  HoWaaa)^  ^wi\^  XiftRftTaa  Vi\J(\a  ^Ise  than 
m  dependency  of  France,  msltead  oi  -wVj^X.  •\\.\ia^wi^'^^>w«^>^^ 
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fizm  ally  of  England.     At  the  preeent  moment  Fiance  was  more 
paiticnlarly  ready  to   give   it   support.    Yezgennes,   the  French 
minister,  was  anzions  to  retain  some  sort  of  prestige  for  the  Qoyem- 
ment^  which  was  rapidly  sinking  in  power  and  credit  nnder  the 
reckless  and  wasteful  management  of  Calonne.    No  better  oppor- 
tunity could  have  been  afforded  him  than  the  chance  of  undertaking 
a  successful  piece  of  diplomacy,  or  of  war,  in  behalf  of  a  democratic 
party,  whose  opinions  had  much  in  harmony  with  the  rapidly 
increasing  revolutionary  feeling  of  France.     Moreover,  the  com- 
mercial world  of  France  was  full  of  hostility  to  the  late  treaty  with 
England;  and  as  Veigennes  had  contracted  that  treaty,  he  hoped 
to  wipe  out  some  of  his  unpopularity  by  raising  difficulties  as  to  the 
completion  of  that  part  of  it  which  touched  upon  the  French  trade 
with  India.    There  the  Dutch  and  French  interests  both  led  them 
to  oppose  England  as  far  as  possible,  and  a  war  would  almost  certainly 
have  commenced   had  not  Vergennes  died.    At  the  same  time 
Calonne  gave  place  to  Lomenie  de  Brienne,  and  it  was  uncertain 
what  course  he  would  pursue.    The  question  was  brought  to  a 
crisis  by  a  curious  act  of  ill-judged  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
democrats,  who  seized  upon  the  person  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  while 
she  was  visiting  the  Hague,  it  was  believed  for  the  purpose  of  attempt- 
ing some  reconciliation.    As  the  Princess  of  Orange  was  the  sister 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  was  able  to  use  the  attack  upon  so  near  a 
relative  as  a  fair  pretext  for  interfering  on  behalf  of  royalty.    He 
marched  20,000  men  to  the  frontiers  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
thus  affording  Pitt  the  opportunity  he  desired  of  reconnecting  England 
with  European  allies.    He  made  common  cause  with  Prussia,  pto- 
mieing  the  assistance  of  the  English  fleet,  and  sent  to  demand  from 
France  an  explanation  of  the  16,000  men  they  had  assembled  at 
Givet    The  French  refused  an  explanation,  promised  assistance  to 
the  States-Oeneral,  and  proceeded  to  send  their  troops  into  the  countiy. 
Tbe  united  arms  of  Prussia  and  England  were  entirely  successful,  the 
Stadtholder  was  restored  to  power  with  even  less  restriction  than  usnaL 
The  friendship  thus  begun  ripened  into  alliance ;  and  Holland,  now 
entirely  in  the  English  interest,  joining  with  England  and  Prussia,  a 
sort  of  triple  alliance  was  entered  into  for  securing  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  to  support  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  in 
which  Pitt  was  a  firm  believer. 

The  rising  influence  of  Bussia  was  the  great  ob^ec^  ol  "SVCC^  ^x»^ 
The  progress  of  that  cormtrj  was  very  thzeateimv^;  \X&  ^b^. 
vast  bulk  and  imknovm  resources,  and  the  suficeBftNvV^Oti 
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bad  hitherto  attended  ita  progreaa  ainoe  the  time  cf  Peter  the  Qnaft, 
had  rendered  it  a  yvj  formidable  element  in  the  Boropeaa  syatan. 
Chatham  had  indeed  regarded  ita  growth  as  adyantageoma  to  Enxopey 
the  coonteipoiae  at  onoe  to  the  power  of  the  French  and  of  tlie 
^oanana.  Hia  son  took  a  different  yiew,  joatified  by  the  efident 
attempts  of  the  Empreea  to  increase  her  power  at  the  ezpenae  of 
Turkey,  and  thna  to  seenre  the  Black  Sea»  if  not  the  Meditenanean, 
and  by  the  ever-increasing  influenoe  whkh  she  exercised  ow  boHi 
Russia  and  Austria.  Even  the  great  Frederick  had  foond  himaeV 
obliged  to  court  his  fonnidable  ndghboor;  again  and  again  his 
brother,  Prince  Henry, had  visited  8t  Petersburg;  while  Josc^  IL  d 
Austria  was  entirely  led  away  by  the  Oiazina'a  greatneas.  Already  the 
greater  part  of  Poland  had  been  absorbed  by  that  Empire ;  there 
now  remained  two  powers  at  either  extremity  of  the  great  maaa  of 
Bosaia  which  might  easily  have  snflBored  a  simflar  treatment  These 
were  Torkey  and  Sweden.  In  the  year  1787  the  aggressloii  for  which 
Borope  was  waiting  took  place.  The  Emperor  Joseph  had  a  meetiig 
with  the  Ocarina,  and  tmvelled  with  her  in  her  carriage  as  she  went 
to  visit  the  Crimea.  He  was  there  thoionglily  dazzled  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  scheme  which  she  unfolded  to  him.  Turkey  and  Qreeee 
were  to  be  conquered,  and  the  old  Empire  of  the  East  to  be  re- 
iestablished.  In  exchange,  it  was  hinted  that  something  likd  a 
Western  Empire  should  be  constituted,  and  Italy,  as  of  old,  be  plsoed 
under  the  Austrian  sway.  But  the  success  of  the  Czarina  and  the 
•Emperor  was  hampered  by  the  sudden  and  vigorous  assaults  upon 
Ruesia  from  the  side  of  Sweden  under  its  Eling  Qustavus  III.  This 
attack  in  its  turn  threatened  to  be  neutralized  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Danes,  who  were  connected  in  friendship  with  the  Czarina. 
Such,  then,  was  the  position  of  affairs  which  Pitt  had  to  consider, 
in  reference  always  to  what  he  believed  of  vital  importance,  the 
European  balance, — on  the  one  side,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Denmaxk ; 
on  the  other,  Turkey  and  Sweden. 

•    There  were  three  countries  against  which  Pitt  could  put  in  practice 

AUiMMwith      ^^**  appears  to  have  been  his  fixed  plan  of  European 

rrMdft,Hou»]i4  action;  desirous  of  peace,  and  thinking  few  questions 

MASvtdn.       ^£  sufficient  importimce  to  authorise  him  in  plunging 

Europe  into  war,  he  hoped,  by  a  show  of  superior  power  on  the  part 

of  himself  and  his  allies,  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  England  and  the 

existing  balance  of  power.    He  be^axv  with  the  weakest    He  drew 

doeer  hia  friendship  with  Prasaa,  wi^  \j^  \\fl«a.\&  \\y.  xojms^  ^th 

"  't  power  were  sufficient  to  d^lacV  \>^Tffi«xV  Vcova^Wa  ^!^^^,SJb5». 
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0  lid  Sweden  of  the  enemy  in  its  lear,  and  to  allow  it  to  cany 

n  iti  aggresBive  movements,  which  seemed  so  successful   as  a 

iTttEiion  in  favour  of  Turkey.    An  alliance  with  Holland,  Sweden, 

nd  Prussia  secured  the  maintenance  of  peace  on  the  part  of 

)enmark.     He  then  turned  to  Austria;  for  the  danger  from  the 

lint  attack  on  Turkey  had  become  really  imminent  when  the  strong 

irtiesB  of  Oczakow  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Czarina's  favour- 

ie  Potemkinu    The  opportimity  was  favourable.  Joseph  II.  had  died, 

1 1790,  just  as  all  his  plans,  whether  of  aggressive  ambition  on  the 

ide  of  Turkey  or  of  domestic  reform  in  Flanders,  had  seemed  to 

Brminate  in  failure;  while  in  Flanders  a  spirit  of  insuiiection,  too 

owezful  for  him  to  suppress,  had  been  excited  by  certain  reforms 

rhidh  he  there  introduced.  Indeed,  domestic  dangers  had  threatened 

im  on  all  sides.   His  successor,  Leopold,  was  desirous  of  securing  the 

dendship  of  French  and  German  powers  to  aid  him  in  his  election  to 

lie  Imperial  Crown ;  and  under  threat  of  an  inmiediate  invasion 

!om  Pnusia,  which  Pitt  had  instigated,  and  impressed  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

iUi  the  rising,  danger  to  all  monarchies  from  the  events  onvMUni  oc 

hieh  were  occurring  in  France,  he  consented  to  conclude  ■••"*'■*■* 

August  1790  the  Convention  of  Reichenbach  and  to  withdraw  from 

I  Turkish  war.    Twice,  then^  Pitf  s  policy  of  interventioui  com- 

ed  with  threats,  but  without  actual  warfSare^  had  been  thoroughly 

oeisfiQ.    The  position  of  England  began  to  stand  higher  abroad, 

the  country  had  again  been  brought  into  dose  connection  with  its 

Qerman  allies. 

is  third  intervention^was  less  successful    The  Czarina,  left  to 
df  both  by  friends  and  enemies,  persisted  in  her  ^^^^ 
e,  and  the  fall  of  Ismail  in  December  was  marked  htwiitiwi 
tonishing  barbarities.     Pitt  thought  to  act  upon 
OBsian  Empress  as,  in  coiyunction  with  Prussia^  he  had  acted 
lustria.    He  demanded  that  a  peace  should  be  made  upon  the 
{110  before  the  war,  and  threatened  to  support  his  demand 
B.    An  increase  of  the  fleet  was  indeed  ordered^  but  Pitt  was 
n  both  in  the  temper  of  the  English  and  in  that  of  the 
Empress.     The  isolated  threat  of  one  country  standing 
allies  did  not  seem  to  her  very  terrible ;  to  the  people  of 
the  danger  of  a  Russian  aggression  was  of  little  importance, 
d  it  necessary  to  change  his  policy  and  withdraw  his  threat^ 
content  to  aJlow  Russia  to  conclude  a  ^f^SbUJt  \s%  ii\a.O!i  ^% 
thtf  territory  between  the  Bug  and  t\ie  "Dm'wftwt  wA  ^^ 
Oczakow. 
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But  it  was  not  only  in  its  politioal  posttUm  tiuit  Bnc^bmd  had 
devebped  with  eoctnundinaiy  zapiditf  after  the  Ane- 
•r  rican  War.  The  whole  condition  of  those  industrial 
azts  which  give  woik  to  the  lower  oiden  was 
changed,  and  an  enoxmoos  impulse  given  to  the  employsient  of 
industry.  In  ipite  of  the  constant  complaints  of  tiiose  who 
wars  bait  upon  assprtiTig  the  decline  of  the  nation,  the  populatbn 
had  been  gradually  increasing  ever  since  the  Bevolution  of  1688; 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  thirty  years  preceding  1780  was  about 
400y000  a  year,  lliis  increase  of  population  had  already  b^gun  to 
call  fresh  land  into  cultivation;  between  1700  and  1770  no  less  than 
a  thousand  endosuze  Bills  were  passed.  The  improved  procjcssijs  of 
husbandry  did  even  more  than  the  mere  extent  of  euUivaUia  avea  to 
increase  the  productive  power  of  agriculture.  But  this  agnsoltunl 
pioduction  could  never  have  increased  at  the  rate  it  did  had  it  not 
been  that  the  proportion  between  consumers  and  producers  of  food 
was  rapidly  being  altered;  for  it  was  this  period  which  changed 
England  from  an  agricultural  to  a  manufEU^tuzing  countiy,  and  plaeed 
the  weight  of  population,  which  had  hitherto  been  greater  in  the 
South,  entirely  in  the  North.  By  succesedve  steps  all  the  great  im- 
provements in  spinning  and  weaving  were  introduced ;  the  discoveiy 
that  iron  could  be  worked  as  well  with  pit  coal  as  with  charcoal  gave  an 
immense  impetus  to  the  second  great  branch  of  industry;  and  the  im- 
provement in  the  steam  engine,  which  enabled  machineiy  to  be  worked 
irrespective  of  local  peculiarities,  spread  the  manufactures,  which  had 
hitherto  nestled  among  the  hills  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  water-power, 
into  all  parts  of  the  coal-producing  districts.  This  burst  of  industry  of 
necessity  produced  great  economic  changes.  The  employment  of  labour 
in  manufactories  tended  to  increase  the  population  rapidly.  The  in- 
crease of  numbers,  the  growth  of  wealth  among  themanufacturezs,  called 
into  activity  more  skill  in  agriculture,  and  demanded  the  occupation 
of  more  land.  Land  to  which  recourse  is  had  under  this  pressure  is 
naturally  the  worse  land  ;  it  therefore  requires  more  labour  to  pro- 
duce its  crop,  and  the  most  laboriously  produced  crop  sets  the  value 
of  the  whole ;  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  began  rapidly  to 
rise.  Though  the  use  of  machinery  made  many  things  cheaper,  and 
improved  methods  of  husbandry  prevented  prices  from  rising  as  they 
would  otherwise  have  done,  as  a  general  rule,  while  the  price  of 
Juxunea  decreased,  the  price  oi  nfiCQaaaries  rose.  Wages  did  not  rise 
with  a  proportionate  rapidity ,  anOi  \\.  ^^  %^3^  «» ojfMisfiGissuL  whether,  if 
ie  French  war  had  not  ixitCTveii^,V)afc  T^\i^iwi.  \^v«^\i.  V«^  «iL 
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eumBUipUon,  between  prices  and  wagee,  would  have  been  satisfac- 
torily ananged.  It  was  however  evident  that  all  these  improvements, 
whiliB  they  created  great  wealth  for  the  middle  and  mercantile  classes, 
bj  no  means  rendered  the  position  of  the  mechanic  and  artisan  easier, 
whiles  St  the  same  time,  higher  and  more  intelligent  employment, 
and  the  more  sedenfayry  life  led  by  the  mechanic,  were  well  suited  to 
fester  habits  of  thought,  and  to  make  the  half-educated  man  a  shallow 
reaaoner,  ready  to  accept  crude  ideas  as  to  the  measures  best  fitted  to 
produce  improvement  in  the  social  position  of  himself  and  his  class ; 
and  such  ideas,  emanating  from  France,  had  been  for  some  time 
widely  spread  among  the  people. 

Thus,  while  England  had  gradually  resumed  her  commanding 
positian  abroad,  and  was  ready  with  allies  to  join  in  any  i^nrttniMiitiM 
eztemal  movement,  and  whUe  the  growing  wealth  of  I^^SiJ^  |^ 
the  mercantile  world  was  rendering  it  daily  more  certain  ^mm. 
that  any  nich  movement  would  be  in  a  conservative  direction,  the 
people—increased  in  numbers  and  intelligence,  but  not  bettered  in 
their  general  condition — ^were  becoming  ready  to  lend  a  wOUng  ear 
to  any  measures  which  promised  to  improve  the  political  position  of 
their  dasB.    And  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  French  Revolution 

\xxdKM  out. 

On  tiie  ftth  of  May  1789  the  States-Qeneral  of  France  was  assembled 
feir  the  first  time  since  the  year  1614.  The  causes  of  o^^iModiM 
this  momentous  event,  which  produced  nothing  less  than 
a  eomplete  change  in  the  history  of  the  world,  were  of 
ancient  growth ;  the  explosion  had  been  slowly  preparing  ever  since 
Louis  XIY.  had  completed  the  mistaken  policy  of  centralization,  and 
had  been  able  to  say  that  the  King  and  the  State  were  one.  The 
power  and  importance  of  the  Crown  had  been  secured  at  the  cost  of 
the  destruction  or  degradation  of  all  the  conservative  elements  of 
society.  The  nobility,  deprived  of  their  local  power,  had  been 
summoned  to  the  capital  to  swell  the  splendour  of  the  Court; 
without  duties  they  still  continued  to  enjoy* privileges,  while  the 
administrative  power  was  practically  centred  in  the  hands  of  the 
royal  intendants ;  they  were  exempt  from  direct  taxation,  and  known 
to  their  tenantry  and  dependants  only  by  the  feudal  dues  which 
they  exacted,  and  by  certaia  remnants  of  feudal  services  they  could 
still  claim.  The  judicial  body,  the  ''nobility  of  the  robe,"  held 
their  position,  not  by  merit  or  by  legal  knowledge,  WtVs^  '^^^oxOs^stti^* 
The  upper  deisT'  "were  drawn  to  the  Court  like  thie  TiicSt^fiA)  «sA>o;:^^ 
in  /fpJeodoor,  while  the  village  cur^  had  haxdVy  t\ift  xaewaft  ^i'to'S^ 
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hoocL  Tha  people,  oppgetted  by  najnrt  toTitiioiii  aidudidfcoa  aH 
hope  of  betteiing  thdr  condition,  baw  ihemielves  deaerted  hj  Hukt 
netozal  gnazdians  and  leaden,  who  seemed  to  tto^  wealth  wimig 
from  their  toil,  and  hononxa  earned  by  no  merit  of  thear  own,  but 
solely  on  the  ground  of  bizth.  The  misery  of  their  poaitioii  was 
aggravated  by  the  constant  recaxzence  of  fimdnes,  and  they  aaw  wilii 
rage  the  oom  trade  so  manipulated  by  men  in  the  highest  posltioB 
as  to  all  appearance  to  increase  the  scarcity.  But  an  opproased 
people  will  suffer  long  in  silence  unless  the  temper  of  the  class 
above  them  be  such  as  to  faEtvour  the  expression  of  their  diaeontent 
Such  a  temper  had  been  called  into  existenoe  among  the  ^fnVfag 
•middle  clsssen  by  the  growth  of  soeptiaiam  and  materialistic  philo- 
sophy. Drawn  originally  frofm,  English  sources,  from  the  writings 
of  the  philosophers  of  the  Englidi  Revolution,  this  fiirm  of  thonQ^ 
had  found  its  exponent  in  Voltaire,  from  tiie  keen  shafts  of  whoae  wit 
no  abuse  and  no  institution  was  secure.  Montesquieu  had  poahed 
the  same  spirit  of  inquiry  into  political  and  constitutional  queatioiM^ 
and  Bousseau,  more  sentimental  and  spiritual  in  his  views,  had 
supplied  a  firmer  but  no  less  revolutionary  basiB  i  to  sode^  than 
was  afforded  by  the  purely  negative  teaching  of  Voltaire.  The 
literary  power  of  these  men  make  them  the  best  known  exponenti 
of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  but  the  spirit  itself  was  prevalent  everywhere. 
Thus,  whUe  the  institutions  of  the  country  were  radically  bad,  they 
were  exposed  to  the  fiercest  and  most  destructive  criticism,  and  idess 
of  the  possibility  and  rightfulness  of  a  happier  state  of  things  were 
suggested  to  the  public  mind.  The  conduct  of  the  Court  and 
Qovemment  was  not  of  a  character  to  blunt  the  criticisms  directed 
agjiust  them ;  the  finances  were  in  a  state  of  hopeless  disorder.  The 
accession  of  Louis  XVI.  had  for  a  moment  raised  hopes  of  a  change 
of  system ;  Turgot,  an  honest  and  able  man  of  reforming  views,  was 
summoned  to  the  ministry.  But  as  his  plan  included  of  necessity 
retrenchment  on  the  part  of  the  Court  and  the  taxation  of  the  privileged 
classes,  Court,  nobles,  and  magistracy  made  common  cause  against 
him,  and  he  found  their  opposition  too  strong  for  him.  The  same 
fjEite  attended  every  effort  at  reform.  Minister  after  minister  Wss 
called  to  office,  content  either  to  follow  the  old  course,  which  wss 
inevitably  leading  to  bankruptcy,  or  obliged  to  yield  before  the 
selfish  opposition  of  the  privileged  classea  In  turn,  Clugny,  Necker, 
and  CaloDne  withdrew  discomfited.  At  length,  in  1787,  the  Cardinal 
Lomenie  de  Brienne  accepted  the  d^cvilx.  v^\..  Like  his  predeces- 
Mxn,  be  Boon  found  that  there  waa  lio  xe&oivxKfe  \svx\.  'Cwt  ^^XKosassa.  ^ 
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tiyn^^***  Thk  fanmght  him  into  eoUision  with  the  Fttrlement^  the 
chief  eaut  of  jmtioey  whose  members  wexe  diawnfrom  among  theprivi- 
leged  elaM.  They  contrived  for  a  while  to  give  their  opposition  the 
appearance  of  a  popnlar  movement  against  the  power  of  the  Crown ; 
thej  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  right  of  extending 
taxation  resided  in  the  States-Cteneral  alone.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  King  superseded  the  Parlement|  and  produced  a  [new  and  by  no 
meaiiB  injudicious  constitution ;  the  ^mention  of  the  States-Qeneral 
had  teemed  to  open  a  new  view  to  the  people ;  nothing  short  of  them 
would  now  be  accepted.  The  new  constitution  feU  hopelessly  to 
the  ground ;  the  King  found  it  necessary  to  recall  Necker,  the  only 
mfalatoy  who  had  eujoyed  any  popular  confidence,  and  his  triumphant 
retoxn  was  speedily  followed  by  the  meeting  of  the  States. 

The  anembling  of  the  States-Qeneral,  which  was  by  many  regarded 
with  hope  as  the  close  of  the  difficulties  of  France,  proved  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
bat  the  beginning  of  troubles.  The  unprivileged  classes  statu  OiMnj. 
had  at  lei^th  obtained  the  means  of  expressing  their  ''*'  ^  ^'^^ 
wants,  and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  complete  revolu- 
tion* Unfortunately,  the  King,  a  well-meaning  man,  with  a  real  love 
for  his  people,  was  of  a  slow  intellect,  and  easily  guided  by  those 
axoond  him.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  princes  and  courtiers, 
and  was  induced  to  make  common  cause  with  the  privileged  classes, 
which  were  at  first  the  real  object  of  attack.  When  the  Commons, 
or  TiecB  Etat,  declared  themselves  the  real  representation  of  the 
nation,  and  changed  the  States-Ckneral  into  a  National  Assembly, 
he  attempted  to  check  them  by  a  royal  sitting,  only  to  find  his 
anthority  dinegarded.  The  Commons  assembled  in  the  Tennis 
Court  at  Versailles  (June  80),  swore  to  perfect  the  oonstitutioD, 
and  became  the  dominant  power  in  the  nation.  An  attempt  to 
cheek  their  further  advance  by  force  of  arms,  the  collection  of  troops 
around  Paris,  the  removal  of  the  popular  minister  Necker  and  the 
appointment  of  the  Marshal  de  Broglie  to  the  command  of  the  army, 
drove  Paris  to  insurrection.  The  thorough  untrustworthiness  oi 
the  army  was  proved ;  the  Bastille  fell  (July  14) ;  the  National 
Guard  sprang  into  existence ;  and  a  revolutionary  Commune  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville  governed  the  capital.  The  power  of  the  sword  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  people.  Though  the  Assembly  continued  the 
work  of  the  constitution,  though,  on  the  4th  of  August,  the  aristo- 
cney,  in  a  moment  of  wild  enthusiasm,  surrendered  elli  \\a  ^\^  Vsod^siX 
ri^ts,  the  mistmst  of  the  Parisians,  aggravatoSl  \iy  ^^  \»sia2Qs^%sA 
^  dUBealty  of  tnhmstence,  continued  to  incsesM.    *l!Vkft  ^cpoa^  Vs^- 
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pradeatly  gave  eokrar  to  its  miaferai^  la&yette^  at  flia  Inad  of  tiw 
National  Quaxdi  deaired  to  get  tiie  maDagemeiit  of  tiie  Baivolaliaii 
more  entirely  in  bis  own  handa.  On  tiie  6ih  of  October  a  eiowd  of 
National  GoardB  and  starving  women  marched  to  YenaiUea  and 
biongiht  the  King  in  triumph  to  Paris.    He  was  followed  \sf  the 

National  Assembly,  which  henceforward  woclDBd  under 

the  eyes  of  the  Parisian  Commnne  and  peoplaL    The 

•■*>  •»  prestige  of  royalty  disappeared,  the  King  was  in  fuX  a 

prisoner  in  his  own  capital;  the  power  had  passed  even  fixmi  the 

National  Assembly,  and  was  centred  in  the  people  of  Ptais. 

Such  scenes,  marked  by  acta  of  sangninaiy  vengeance  on  the  part 

of  the  people^  and  showing  the  abedlitto  powarieansM 
la       of  the  old  system  of  Louis  XIY.,  could  not  £ul  to  esdle 

the  strongest  interest  in  Europe.  Nowhere  wm  this 
more  the  case  than  in  Sng^d.  To  some  it  appeared  that  our  gnst 
enemy  was  perishing  before  oar  eyes  of  its  own  natoxal  decay ;  iHiila 
from  another  point  of  view,  to  lovers  of  liberty,  there  was  a  whole 
world  of  hope  in  the  vigorous  life  exhibited  by  a  people,  downtrodden 
as  the  French  lower  orders  were  believed  to  be ;  to  another  party  the 
hnrried  and  irregular  vehemence  which  had  marked  the  changes  in 
France  seemed  proof  only  of  an  anarchy  shocking  t<^all  respect  for 
form  or  antiquity,  and  sad  evidence  against  the  possibility  of  an 
orderly  growth  of  reform.  ''  The  French  have  shown  themselves^" 
said  Burke, ''  the  ablest  architects  of  ruin  that  have  hitherto  existed 
in  the  world.  They  have  done  their  business  for  us  as  rivals  in  a 
way  which  twenty  Bamillies  or  Blenheims  could  never  have  done.'' 
*'  How  much  is  it  the  greatest  event  that  ever  happened  in  the  world 
and  how  much  the  best,"  said  Fox  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastille. 
While  a  third  view,  and  this  at  first  was  Pitf  s,  rested  complacentiy 
on  the  possible  approximation  of  the  Government  of  France  to  a 
constitutional  monarchy  similar  to  that  of  England. 
The  three  years  which  elapsed  between  1789  and  the  end  of  1798 

drew  more  distinctly  the  line  which  separated  the  two 

fl«MiioBM7        first  of  these  opinions,  and  proved  that  the  third  was 

■ufuMBft.         untenable.    It  was  clear  from  the  first  which  of  them 

would  ultimately  gain  the  upper  hand  among  the  governing  classes 

in  England.    Already,  as  early  as  March  1790,  a  proposition  for  the 

relief  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  for  the  abolition  of  Test  and 

«t/«0tiaB«tf  «h«  Corporation  Acts,  which  had  been  lost  by  only  a  small 

mm  ami  i       majority  the  piece^oi^  -jeas^^^a  \\aawn  out  by  over- 

HfScftmam.  whelming  nnmboca.    ^^\i\te>(jEi^TfciOTffii^\>(kifti^^ 
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■Biititioii»  intzodnoed  by  Flood,  though  Pitt  had  several  times  himself 
brongjit  tiie  subject  forwaidi  met  with  a  similar  fiEite ;  and  shortly  after 
the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  on  November  SSth,  Burke  issued 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  manifesto  of  his  party  in  his  work 
entitled  *'Befleetions  on  the  French  Re^lntion."  It  was  bvim^s 
called  forth  by  signs  of  the  sympathy  which  the  French  ^|f^ 
Bevolntion  was  meeting  in  England.  Its  more  enthusi- 
aatio  admirers  had  determined  to  reap  what  advantages  they  could 
from  the  present  state  of  excitement,  and  two  societies— the  Constitu- 
tional Sodety,  founded  a  few  years  before,  and  the  Revolution  Society, 
an  old  established  body  connected  with  the  Diasenting  interest,  and 
intended  to  support  the  principle  of  the  Revolution  of  1688— had 
entered  upon  a  course  of  renewed  activity.  On  its  anniversary,  in 
November  1789,  the  Revolution  Society  had  not  only  listened  to  an 
inflammatory  and  revolutionary  discourse  by  Dr.  Price,  a  Unitarian 
minister,  but  had  alM>  sent  an  address  of  sympathy,  signed  by  Locd 
Stanhope,  their  President,  to  the  National  Assembly,  by  whom  it  had 
been  mq^tuzously  received.  It  was  upon  this  text  chiefly  that  Burke 
wrota.  His  book  had  a  wonderful  success,  30,000  copies  were 
speedily  sold,  and  writers  have  been  found  bold  enough  to  imply  that 
the  safety  of  Europe  was  owing  to  this  work.  In  truth,  Burke  saw  more 
deady  than  those  around  him  the  inevitable  course  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  he  foresaw  its  excesses  and  its  miserable  end  in  a  military 
despotism;  he  saw,  too,  that  it  must  of  necessity  become  prose- 
lytising. Terrified  by  these  dangers,  and  unable  to  conceive  the 
exoellence  of  any  government  unlike  our  own,  which  was  at  that  time 
a  highly  aiistocratio  limited  monarchy,  he  did  not  see  the  truths 
which  the  French  Revolution  embodied,  and  which,  had  they  been 
wisely  directed  and  not  rudely  assailed,  would  have  allowed  Europe  to 
pass  into  the  new  and  inevitable  phase  of  progress  for  which  it  is  still 
struggling^  without  the  constant  outbreaks  of  passion  on  one  side  or 
the  other  which  have  marked  the  last  seventy  years*  This  work  drew 
forth  many  replies^  the  most  important  of  which  were  Macintosh'f 
^'Vindidss  Gallices^and  Thomas  Paine's  <<  Rights  of  Man,"— the 
first  a  temperate  and  excellent  work  of  the  man  who  was  afterwards 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  philosophical  statesmen  in  England,  the  other 
the  rough  but  sensible  ^oduction  of  a  revolutionist  by  profession. 

The  sentiments  which  Burke  had  declared  in  his  essay  he  soon 
took  an  opportunity  of  declaring  in  Parliament.    The 
question  bdbre  the  JEouse  w^  a  new  cons^taVkncL  lot 
Caamda.    Tbia  was  called  for  by  the  extremely  axL\a%(>-  ^^'^^ 
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sittie  diazaeter  of  tiie  inhtbittati  of  tha  two  puti  of  tiio  edknij. 
The  inhabitexits  of  Lower  OanAd*  wen  Franohy  and  need  to  Fieneli 
habits,  thoee  of  Upper  OaaadA  entirely  KngKah,  The  proTiiwe  waa 
in  fotme  to  be  divided,  and  the  conatitation  of  the  Upper  Frovinoe 
awiTnilated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  English  model  HeredifeBiy 
peenges  even  were  to  be  established.  The  BiU,  granting  aa  it  did  a 
sort  of  self-goremment  to  the  colony,  waa  a  wise  one,  bat  Fox  oppoaed 
it,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  speaking  in  hi^  piaise  of  the  new 
conatitation  of  France.  Some  days  afterwards,  apon  the  same 
meaaore,  Baxke  aroae  and  proceeded  to  reply,  inveighing  atnmglj 

itniatn-iiL  ^[*^>i^^^(^'^^^^!^<>^  His  own  side  TociftiaaaiyeaUed 
wmmAwatut,  1dm  to  order;  he  persisted  in  his  speech,  deploring  thst 
s^^»«-  he  shoald  be  obliged  to  bieakwitii  his  friends,  batieady, 
as  he  said,  to  risk  all,  and  with  his  last  words  to  ezdaim,  ''Fly  from 
the  French  constitation."  Fox  whispered  tfaeie  waa  no  loaa  of  frioiid^ 
bat  Borke  rejoined,  ^  I  have  done  my  duty  at  the  price  of  my  Mend; 
oar  friendship  is  at  an  end.^  Fox  rose  afterwards,  and  with  teais 
in  his  eyes  repeated  that  he  regarded  Borke  as  his  master  and 
teacher  in  politics,  but  he  coold  not  withdraw  what  he  had  said  in 
praise  of  the  French  conBtitaUon ;  and  thus  the  Mendship  of  years 
was  severed,  and  Bnrke  was  ranked  with  the  ministerialists. 

Bat  it  was  not  only  in  Parliament  that  the  strong  division  of 
ttiBiniMiMM  ^P'^®^'^  caused  by  the  Revolution  was  beginning  lb  be 
itoii.  evident     The  conservative  temper  of  the  upper  and 

Jiif  1T9L         middle  classes  was  shown  clearly  in  the  riots  at  Bir- 
mingham.   The  friends  of  the  Revolution  had  determined  to  have 
a  public  dinner  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille.    The  dinner  was  chiefly  planned  by  Dr.  Priestley,  a  Uni- 
tarian minister,  a  man  of  much  scientific  repute.    Hearing  that  his 
movement  was  unpopular,  he  attempted  to  postpone  the  dinner,  fimn 
which  he  was  himself  absent ;  some  eighty  persons  however  met,  and 
in  the  evening  a  fierce  riot  broke  out  against  them ;  from  Thursday 
till  Sunday  the  riots  continued.  Dr.  Priestiey's  house  and  libraiy 
were  destroyed,  and  much  wanton  mischief  done.    It  was  constantly 
reported,  though  never  proved,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  district, 
&r  from  trying  to  check  the  rioters,  had  been  seen  urging  them  on. 
Up  till  this  point  Pitt  had  certainly  shown  no  sign  of  yielding  to 
^mfipoiitTM    tiie  conservative  feeling  of  the  country.  He  had  decliued 
mm$wmt»ag»±    distinctly  that  he  intended  to  pursue  a  policy  of  ueu- 
^pffty,  to  hold.  earefdUy  aloof  icoTcv  en'^  SiA^-dst^xi.^^  Y&.\k<^  dQm«^8tie 
TB  of  Fiance,  and  had  even.  cnWi^A^  x\cvi\;wiM*A  SJaa  ^^<«.\.  ^\  ^^ 
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G(mTeiition  of  Pilnitz  (Aug.  1791)  by  refosmg  to  accede  to  the  project 
of  conoerted  action  on  the  part  of  European  powers  which  had  there 
been  broached.  He  even  felt  ao  certain  of  the  continuance  of  peace, 
that  hia  Budget,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1792,  was  framed  entirely 
upon  a  peace  footing.  He  suggested  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
sailorB  by  2000 ;  he  allowed  the  subsidiary  treaty  with  Hesse  to  come 
to  an  end,  and  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the 
Fonds  from  4  to  3^  or  3  per  cent.  He  even  continued  his  measures 
of  improvement ;  he  again  supported,  in  a  speech  of  unusual  excel- 
lence, the  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  although  without 
succen ;  while,  in  conjunction  with  his  great  opponent,  he  carried 
through  a  Bill  for  a  change  in  the  libel  law  known  as  Fox's  Libel 
Billy  which  placed  in  the  hands  of  juries  the  right  of  determining 
not  only  the  fact  of  the  publication  of  a  libel,  but  the  more  important 
question  whether  the  matter  published  was  in  its  character  libeUous 
or  not  The  opposition  offered  to  this  Bill  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Thnrlow  cost  him  his  position ;  the  Qreat  Seal  was  put  into  com* 
minion.  But  the  crisis  had  in  fact  arrived.  The  events  which  had 
taken  place  in  France,  and  which  continued  to  take^place  during  the 
year  1792,  and  the  corresponding  excitement  aroused  in  England, 
were  gradually  driving  the  minister  to  the  persuasion  that  his  peace- 
ful policy  of  non-intervention  was  no  longer  tenable. 

Alter  its  removal  to  Paris  in  October  1789,  the  Assembly, 
now  under  the  influence  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and 
watehed  by  the  Parisians,  proceeded  rapidly  in  its  tt«^ 
work  of  destruction  and  reconstitution.  All  local 
arrangements  and  provincial  powers  disappeared  when  France  was 
divided  into  Departments ;  the  Crown  lost  its  hold  upon  the  judicial 
system,  which  was  now  grounded  upon  a  popular  baids ;  the  Church 
became  a  department  of  the  State,  and  the  necessities  of  the  State 
were  supplied  by  selling  its  vast  property,  or,  as  purchasers  were  not 
forthcoming,  by  issuing  bills  payable  in  Church  lands,  called  assignats. 
It  became  plain  that  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  with  it  the  power  of 
the  executive,  was  entirely  disappearing.  Nothing  could  save  it  but 
one  of  two  courses — the  King  might  become  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  brother  potentates,  and  begin  a 
war  of  kings  against  people^,  or,  withdrawing  from  Ids  capital,  rally 
round  him  all  the  conservative  elements  which  yet  remained  in  France. 
This  was  the  plan  of  the  one  great  man  of  the  B«^oVql- 
tion,  Mirabeau/  hut  Miiabean  died  in  April  1*7^1  \  vxidL  !^ 
in  Jane  of  the  same  year  the  King  adopted  the    Q^\i«t  i^^^'W*- 
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and  wowe  conrae,  flt-.l  from  Paria,  anJ  wna  arrcJiWd  at  Varennce. 
He  was  brouglit  back  a  pmoner,  and  remained  with  suspended  aatbo- 
rity  til)  the  Assembly  in  September,  hurriedly  completmg  its  work 
of  coDBtitution-making,  reaiRned  its  office.  The  King  then  resnined 
his  authority  nt  the  head  of  the  new  monarchical  constitution,  bnt  with 
power  strangely  clipped,  and  with  an  ABaemhl;  the  leading  members 
of  which,  the  Girondina  (so  called  because  their  leaders  weM 
representatives  from  the  Gironde,  a  district  near  Bordeaui),  eager  and 
ambitiouB  men,  preferred  theoretically  a  republic,  and  believed  that 
their  power  would  be  best  secured  hy  plunging  France  into  a  war. 
It  is  not  in  fact  true  to  assert,  as  ie  commonly  done,  that  it  was  the 
attacks  of  the  combined  monarcha  of  Europe  which  drove  France  to 
war.  Much  sympathy  was  no  doubt  felt  for  the  dicosteis  of  tbe 
tuoinadbi  royd  family,  and  the  rgpresentations  of  tbe  emigrant 
SSl"™*^  nobles  and  princes  had  met  with  some  success  in  Bussia 
AiruiTn.  and  Sweden.  But  both  those  countries  were  far  off. 
The  moiTi  immediate  antagonists  of  France — Austria  and  Prussia — 
were  prevented  hy  their  domestic  jeolousies,  their  fear  of  Rusma, 
and  their  relstinnn  with  Poland,  from  at  firrt  dreaming  of  an  open 
o-ssanlt  upon  Frniii'e.  Tt  wnsi  for  llieir  own  enib  that  the  Girondiiu 
Btirred  up  the  war  apirit  in  France,  and  it  could  heat  be  fostered  by 
exciting  the  popular  feelings  by  suggestions  of  interference  on  Uie 
part  of  foreign  kings  with  the  new-bom  liberty  of  the  country,  and 
by  hinting  that  the  King  himself  was  a  party  to  this  conspiracy.  It 
was  thus,  taking  advantage  of  the  sympathy  which  foreign  courts  no 
doubt  eipreseed  for  the  King,  that  the  Oirondins  demanded,  in  an 
overbearing  tone, immediate  and  satisfactory  replies  to  their  diplomatic 
questions,  and  failing  these,  declared  war  upon  Anstria  in  the  month 
of  April  1798.  Their  declaration  of  war  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
reality  of  that  union  between  Austria  and  Prussia  which  they  bad 
faleelynrgedasaneicusefor  it.  Bnt  the  Girondinshad  orerreached 
themselves:  by  exciting  the  popular  feeling  against  the  King  they 
had  played  directly  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Jacobins ;  and  when  the 
King,  in  Jnne  179S,  discarded  his  Oirondin  ministry  and  attempted 
to  role  with  something  like  independence,  it  was  only  with  the  aid 
of  the  Jacobins  that  they  altimately  returned  to  power.  For  it  was 
by  this  extreme  party,  still  further  excited  hy  the  injudicious  and 
tiiKiu  threatening  manifesto  which  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 

mtf—ttt.  had  issued  on  the  25th  of  Hay,  and  by  the  ill  success  of 
"*""*  the  opening  ot  the  wM,fti«Xftv6  ^^'^  SMsoasftction  of 

'&e  J(Mft  of  Aiignrt  WM  camei  out.   'S\wi^\ft%-*«»«oB?«>S«&SuaB. 
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his  fimctionfi,  the  Tuileries  were  taken,  and  though  the  Qironde  was 
nominally  restored,  the  power  of  the  State  was  really  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jacobins  and  the  revolutionary  Commune.  The  Legislative 
Assembly  lingered  but  a  few  weeks  longer,  to  give  place  in  September 
to  a  National  Democratic  Convention.  The  brief  space  KMnem  of 
between  the  10th  of  August  and  the  2l8t  of  Septem-  ••?*«»*«. 
ber  was  filled  by  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  unbridled  triumph 
of  the  people.  The  royalist  prisoners  were  murdered  in  the  prisons, 
the  revolutionary  Commune  established  in  Pans,  and  when  the 
Convention  met,  in  the  midst  of  fear  at  home  and  fear  ^ ,    ^ 

litni>riliiiii  of 

of  the  advancing  Prussians  abroad,  it49  first  step  was  tk«  a«imuie. 
of  necessity  the  declaration  of  the  Republic  and  the  "***•  *^  *"'**■ 
dethronement  of  the  King. 

Almost  on  the  same  day  that  the  Convention  opened,  the  advance 
of  the  Prussians  had  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  ..-ai-iia-n-- 
checked.    Dumouriez  had  occupied  the  Passes  of  the  ohanettrof 
Aigonnes,  Eellermann  had  fought  the  cannonade  of  *^**'- 
Valmy,  and  the  Prussians,  bargaining  for  a  safe  retreat,  began  to 
hurry  homeward  with  ignoble  speed.    From  this  time  onward  the 
chaiacter  of  the  war  changed,  and  became  really  dangerous  to  Europe. 
A  party  more  energetic  than  the  Girondins  was  now  in  power. 
Dumouriez  had  always  recommended  the  conquest  of  Belgium  for 
political  reasons ;  but  war  assumed  a  different  aspect  now  that  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins  ;  it  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  propa- 
gation of  revolutionary  ideas.    The  victory  of  Jemmappes  opened 
the  road  to  Belgium  ;  in  the  South,  Nice  and  Savoy  completed  the 
desired  frontier  of  the  Alps ;  and  the  temper  in  which  these  conquests 
had  been  achieved  was  rendered  obvious  when,  a  few  days  after  the 
battle  of  Jemmappes,  the  celebrated  decree  of  the  19th  of  November 
was  issued,  promising  fraternity  to  aU  nations  desirous  ^^ 
of  liberty,  and  when,  two  days  afterwards.  Savoy  was  nmttnity. 
fonned  into  a  new  department  as  the  Department  of  "•^'  "•  ^'••• 
Mont  Blanc.    If  further  proof  was  needed  of  the  character  of  the 
war,  it  was  afforded  by  the  peremptory  orders  which  were  issued  to 
disregard  all  treaty  obligations  and  to  open  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  which  treaty  after  treaty,  guaranteed  by  France  and  other 
countries,  had  closed,  and  the  opening  of  which  could  not  but  bring 
France  directly  into  opposition  both  to  Holland  and  to  En^baavl. 
The  chief  points  to  be  remembered  as  affeclmg  ILii^axv^  ^T^l  'Ocv^ 
dechundott  of  war  with  Austria,  sought  by  the  "Fxeii<i\i,a^^  ^^'^•^T^  ^^ 
fasbitmedpnncipleB;  the  fall  of  the  GirondinB,pT«yc\\ca3X^  fs^m-^J^^^ 
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SB  Um  lOtk  of  AagiM;  tfae  saim  ef  AMm  aad  Pman  pndiutd 
liT  the  var,  bat  not  omtncttd  bmallT  dll  after  the  dMlb  <rf 
ItfOpoU;  tlu  adnuee  of  the  altijM;  tke  OMKDijnest  nitil>1iiliw«iil  «£ 
Uu  Jacoliiiw;  llie  mMncns  <if  Septemlxr;  the  MUBUeming  of  Uu 
CanTentioit;  tkedieck  to  tlie  altUa  u  Yalmy;  the  RUMnd  of  tlie 
vir  of  ■ggnanau  npon  diSeiTOt  pnndpla  ud  vith  diff^mtt 
tw^f^.  thow  prindplea  being  iDiutnled  by  the  ordering  of  the  < 
opening  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  qipropriBtion  of  S«Tt>y;  whileral^iu 
the  comjdetian  of  the  aecond  atage  of  the  Berolntion  was  marked  bj- 
the  nupeiunoa  and  trial  of  the  King. 

It  was  thIl<^  with  ui  enlarg;ed  knonledge  of  the  prindplea  and 
iTnr  *t  ineTitable  conne  of  the  French  ReTolntJoii,  that  Pitt  had 

2JJ^^  1.  **  ehooie  his  coodoct,  and  that  in  the  course  of  this  y«i 
tt>an-rirag&  (1792)  the  English  people  finally  divided  itaelf  into 
partiea,  and  in  Parliament  the  old  patty  names  of  Whig  aud  Toiy, 
which  had  in  fact  since  the  Hanovtrian  fncc^t^^ion  lost  their  signi- 
ficance, awumed  anew  meanin;;.  The  lit--  ■.  ..  ■.•.,w.-  ■  \\\\-_  Ilevolii- 
tion  were  i/enerally  haili^d  with    ecth"-  ■   ]      In  llic 

gntnd  maich  of  the  fiist  daya  of  the  Stat«fl-Qeneral  and  National 
Aaaembly  there  iraa  nothing  at  fint  obvious  to  shock  English  feeting. 
On  the  surface  it  appeared  only  as  if  Fiance  had  discovered,  and  was 
determined  to  realize,  the  same  truths  which  England  had  already 
discovered ;  the  people  and  the  Crown  appeared  to  be  preparing  to 
act  hand  in  hand  against  the  monopoly  of  the  privileged  clanea, 
against  the  Divine  right  of  kings,  and  for  the  establishment  of  thai 
official  royalty  which  already  existed  among  us.  To  the  leaden  of 
tlie  Whigs,  who  still  erroneonsly  believed  that  that  party  was  the 
really  Liberal  party,  there  was  everything  to  excite  entliuaiasm  in 
the  movement  of  the  people,  wHUe  Pitt  himself  could  scarcely  fail  to 
recognize  that  the  very  same  proceas  was  being  carried  out  to  which 
lie  owed  his  own  elevation.  But,  by  extraordinary  niiHmaaagemeDt 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Court,  and  by  the  sluf^ish,  nnceitain 
character  of  the  King,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  cause  of  royalty 
became  unfortunately  and  indissolubly  connected  with  the  canae  of 
the  privileged  classes.  The  direction  of  the  Revolution  was  shifted, 
and  t])e  assault  was  directed  not  only  against  them,  but  against  the 
Crown  ;  and  not  only  against  the  Croivn,  in  the  eense  that  hereditary 
kingship  was  attacked,  but  nlso  ngainat  all  vigorous  executive  of 
which  the  King,  even  in  \\\t  official  capacity,  niiglit  be  regarded  as  the 
repraaeatativc.  Now  ViU'a  ftAmro\^\.KA\QTi  mv.^  >«  -iia^aiiA  «a  a 
popuUr  Iriiimpli  due  to  the  \w\o»  o'i  1^™%  '^^  ^i^^^^*^-  "V^  -ai* 
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quite  nntrae  in  England  that  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  aris- 
tocracy were  one ;  the  power  of  the  Crown,  in  so  far  as  it  was  antago- 
nistic to  the  power  of  the  great  fjamilies,  was  favourable  to  Hberty. 
Nevertheless,  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution  did  in  fact  receive 
considerable  sympathy  in  England,  as  was  rendered  more  and  more 
visible  daily.  The  amount  of  that  sympathy  assumed  an  exaggerated 
appearance  under  the  influence  of  the  fear  and  horror  created  by  the 
excesses  in  Paris,  and  the  relation  of  classes  which  had  not  existed  in 
England,  but  which  those  who  sympathized  with  the  Eevolution  chose 
to  believe  existed,  did  in  fact  arise.  The  choice  seemed  again  to  be 
offered  between  people  and  King.  And  all  the  privileged  classes, 
and  all  the  propertied  classes,  recognizing  that  a  strong  executive 
meant  order,  and  that  a  strong  executive  was  represented  by  the 
King,  speedily  made  their  choice,  and  gathered  round  the  King. 

There  was  thus  formed  a  new  Tory  party,  having  for  its  watch- 
word, "The  Old  Constitution,"  refusing  to  listen  to  any 
sound  of  reform  or  change,  regarding  every  measure  in  anr  Tory 
a  popular  direction  as  a  preliminary  to  popular  excesses,  '^*^* 
the  dominion  of  the  uneducated,  and  the  reign  of  socialistic  ideas. 
At  the  head  of  this  party  Pitt,  of  late  so  liberal,  placed  himself,  sup- 
ported by  Burke,  the  late  Whig  leader.  Conscious  of  the  strength 
he  had  himself  derived  from  the  Crown,  conscious  of  the  advances 
in  liberty  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  by  means  of  his  alliance  with 
it,  and  thoroughly  shocked  with  the  disorder  and  violence  of  France, 
IHtt  determined  that  of  the  two  elements  of  the  Constitution,  which 
seemed  to  be  coming  into  opposition  one  with  the  other,  it  was  the 
Crown  which  at  all  hazards  required  the  firmest  support.  To  this 
new  Tory  party,  before  long,  the  greater  part  of  the  Whigs  gave  in 
their  adhesion.  But  as  a  new  Tory  party  was  formed,  so  was  a  new 
Whig  party.  Certain  large-minded  men,  such  as  Grey,  saw  no  reason 
why  a  panic  should  check  such  obvious  improvements  as  had  already 
bec^  set  on  foot.  Certain  vehement  party  men,  such  as  Fox  and 
Sheridan,  of  large  and  warm  hearts,  rejoiced  when  their  feelings  led 
them  in  the  same  direction  as  their  political  opposition,  and  formed 
together  a  small  but  united  band,  to  whom  the  French  Eevolution 
was  admirable,  to  whom  war  with  France  was  wicked,  and  every 
attempt  at  the  repression  of  disorder  a  wanton  act  of  tjrranny. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  both  the  social  and  constitur 
tional  condition  of  England  afforded  a  good  groundi  on  %^<vt!^i^«^ 
which  sympathy  for  the  Eevolution  might  tako  toot. 
yot  only  were  the  numbers  of  the  laboTuing  o\aa»ea 
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lu^y  incNaaod,  not  only  was  the  conditioD  cif  the  lauourmg  els^  I 
changing  for  the  worse,  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour  were  ' 
in  a  much  less  satisfactory  etate  than  they  now  are,  every  iotax  of 
comhination  fuuong  workmen  wits  regarded  as  a  crime,  the  liiis 
between  claBs  and  clflas  was  very  atroiigly  dra»-n.  Coimlry  people 
were  complaining,  in  England  as  in  France,  of  the  ab^nteeiam  of 
landlords,  the  employment  of  harsh  middlemen,  and  the  general  resort 
of  all  gentry  to  London.  The  Teat  Act  and  the  penal  laws  were 
regarded  by  those  who  were  affected  by  them  as  relics  of  persecution, 
all  efforts  to  relax  them  were  generally  met  with  acomful  rejection, 
and,  before  all,  the  Teprcfienlation  was  in  a  condition  which,  but  for 
Its  evil  effects,  might  he  regarded  as  simply  ridiculous.  The  sym- 
pathy which  might  thus  have  been  naturally  felt  was  not  left  without 
■nuinUBur  instruction  or  direction.  Those  who  most  strongly  felt 
■kwum,  itg  inJluenoe  speedily  formed  themselves  into  societies, 

by  whose  menus,  in  conjunction  it  aeenifl  pretty  certain  with  aesiataoce 
from  the  French  themselves,  writings  and  pamphlets,  pointing  out 
every  flaw  in  the  condition  of  England,  and  often  uaing  languaj^c 
which   was   certainly  eeditioup,  were   aprend  broadcast   among  the 

.  people,  and  even  among  the  soldiers.  Of  these  societies  by  far  the 
most  respectable  was  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Friends  of  the 
People,"  Its  object  was  to  excite  and  keep  alive  an  agitation  for  the 
temoval  of  the  inequalities  of  the  representation.  It  included  many 
men  of  the  greatest  respectability,  nnmhering  twenty-eight  membeis 
of  Parliament  in  its  llata,  and  such  names  as  Lord  John  Bussell, 
Grey,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  and  Lord  Lauderdale.  Far  more  dangerous 
were  two  societies  which  arose  early  in  1792,  with  branches  in  many 
of  the  chief  towns  of  England.  These  were  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society,  numbering  between  6000  and  TOOO  memhera,  OTganiied 
as  a  secret  society,  and  governed  by  a  small  secret  committee  of  five, 
and  a  Society  for  Constitutional  Infonnation,  consbting  of  the  more 
advanced  and  thoroughgoing  educated  men  of  the  time,  and  holding 
opinions  of  so  dangerous  a  character  that  the  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  the  People  thought  it  necessary  to  disclaim  all  connection  with  it. 
It  was  to  check  the  action  of  these  societies  that  the  two  first  retro- 
grade actions  of  Pitt  were  directed. 

The  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
BtfHtHB  mt  People  was  a  motion  brought  in  by  Grey  for  a  general 
S^^^     reform  of  the  representation.    To  this  Pitt  refused  his 

MpOma         support.    Two  tikBii5fi'WMeiiei;KBsir^,'\ieaaid,  to  induce 
a  to  support  a  meaavue — ^ftie  ^osaiVi^Vj  o'i  'a.'crjW'{,'*,'sA,'i» 
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pCMribilityy  when  carried,  of  putting  it  into  execution  to  the  adyantag« 
of  the  people ;  both  these  conditions  weie  now  absent,  not  only  did  he 
belieTe  that  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  the  Bill  would  infallibly  be 
xejected  by  the  House,  but  also  it  could  not  now  be  carried  out  with- 
out the  ipreatest  danger.  The  Bill  was  accordingly  lost,  and  all 
chance  of  carrying  reform  disappeared.  Tet  the  necessity  for  it  was 
made  very  dear  by  a  petition  from  the  same  society  presented  by 
Gxey  in  the  following  year,  which  exhibited  in  all  its  nakedness  the 
inefficiency  of  the  representation,  and  proved  that  a  decided  majority 
of  the  House  was  returned  in  fact  by  no  more  than  154  individuals. 
But  while  the  respectable  reformers  were  carrying  out  their  efforts 
by  parliamentary  means,  the  two  less  scrupulous  societies 


went  on  issuing  papers  and  pamphlets  to  such  an  extent,  ac»iBrt 
that  at  length  it  seemed  good  to  Qovemment  to  issue  a  wrttia^k 
xoyal  proclamation  warning  the  people  against  seditious  ''"^  '^ 
writings,  and  then  to  proceed  to  take  l^;al  measures  against  them. 
This  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  21st  of  May,  and  the  address 
moved  in  Parliament  to*thank  the  Eling  for  issuing  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  exact  point  at  which  the  new  division  of  parties  sprang  into 
existence,  for  it  was  supported  by  many  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
WhigBy  and  though  an  effort  made  by  Pitt  to  strengthen  his  party  by 
a  coalition  with  the  Whigs  failed  for  personal  reasons,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Wyndham,  Thomas  Grenville,  and  others,  came  back  to 
their  allegiance  to  the  wisdom  of  Burke,  and  joined  henceforward  in 
the  united  Conservative  party.  It  is  remarkable  also  for  DipimMjof 
a  second  point  which  connects  it  with  the  international  ^  AMv^ifa- 
aspect  of  the  French  Bevolution.  M.  Chauvelin  had  lately  been 
sent  over  to  England,  with  his  isn  abler  secretary  Talleyrand,  as 
minister  accredited  by  the  French  King.  But  Louis'  authority  was 
little  more  than  a  shadow,  and  M.  Chauvelin  already  thought  fit  to 
enter  upon  that  peculiar  course  of  foreign  diplomacy  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  revolutionists;  he  drew  up  a  strong  protest 
against  the  Proclamation,  and  demanded  that  it  should  be  laid  before 
Parliament.  Of  course  Orenville,  the  Foreign  Minister,  had  no 
alternative  but  to  send  back  the  letter,  with  a  sharp  rebuke,  explain- 
ing to  him  what  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten,  the  true  position  of  a 
foreign  minister.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  diplomatic  squabble 
which  ended  in  M.  Chauvelin  being  dismissed  £rom  England. 

But  before  the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  inteccooi»^^  >Xi^  ^s^ks^ 
sympathj  expieaaed  for  ike  changes  wHck  \i8A  \a^^ii  ^$^3M^  S:^ 
France  bad  begun  to  rouse  the  fear  of  ikie  ^ov«niVEk%  <^3m«r»  ''^^ 
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Engload.     The  pToclaination  agniniit  seditiouB  wiitingB  hud  bat 

little  effect  compared  with   the  eKciting  news  of  the 

•oHiBit  loth  of  August,  the  massacres  of  September,  and  the 
<u  »oi>(i«  retreat  of  the  lUlies.  The  eocietieB  thought  tit  to  send 
■**'■  deputationH  with  addresiea  of  gympathy  to  the  National 

Convention.  The  Revolution  Society  sent  a  present  of  a  thousand 
pairs  of  ahoea  for  the  array,  and  the  Corresponding  Society,  with  fonr 
or  five  othera  of  a  nimilar  character,  eent  a  joint  addrese,  congnituilBt- 
ing  the  French  upon  their  republican  form  of  government,  especially 
mdmiring  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  mob  on  the  10th  of  August. 
BnJ  even  approving  the  sad  events  of  September.  Nor  was  their 
energy  confined  to  words.  Riots  broke  out  in  several  towns  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  The  most  important  were  those  in  Sheffield 
and  Dundee.  At  Sheffield  the  disturbances  took  the  form  of  a  regular 
■Mill  revolutionary  riot.    It  was  on  a  day  appointed  forre- 

njJi^ Md  joicing  for  the  success  of  the  French  arms;  a  tree  of 
*•"■  Liberty  waa  planted,  and  tha  procession  passed  through 

the  streets,  headed  by  an  enormoiia  pictare  of  Dundas  and  Burke 
plunging  their  daji^era  into  the  heart  of  Liberty.  "They  are  na 
resolute  and  determined  a  set  of  villaim  as  ever  I  saw,"  writes  an 
officer  who  was  quartered  in  the  place,  "and  will  gain  their  object  if 
it  is  to  be  gained  ;  they  have  debating  societies  and  correq>ondence 
with  other  towns  ;  they  have  purchased  firearms,  and  are  trying  to 
corrupt  the  soldiers."  At  Dundee  almost  the  same  events  took 
place ;  af^n  a  tree  of  Liberty  was  planted,  and  the  cries  of  "  Liberty," 
"  Equality,"  "  No  excise,"  "  No  King,"  were  soon  universally  heard, 
though  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  riot  had  been  the  high  prico  of 
com. 

This  state  of  afilaiis— the  aedilioiu  condnct  of  the  societies,  and 
tw  jfmt.  tl^B  obvious  tendency  to  riot — induced  Pitt,  in  the  b<^- 
•■iM  •■.  ning  of  December,  to  call  out  the  militia.    This  he  could 

°"'  only  do  legally  by  alleging  insurrection  aa  the  excnse, 

and  it  was  a  somewhat  strained  construction  of  the  word  to  apply  it 
to  these  ontbreaka.    But  Pitt  had  now  made  up  his  mind  not  only 
ibr  repression  in  England  but  for  war  abroad,  and  the  summon- 
ing of  tlie  militia  was  intended  in  fact  as  a  first  step  in  that  direc- 
tion.   It  was  under  these  circumstancea  that  an  autumnal  Parliament 
was  summoned.    The  discussions  naturally  turned  upon  the  conduct 
^fCAe  Government  in  calUng  out  tiie  militia,  but  Fox  was  unable  to 
^"i''*  iiore  than  fifty  votes  to  aiaa.^¥T(i^%  ol  ftie  V\^Ti-a  t*  the 
lent  in  internal  mnlten. 
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Much  more  really  important  were  the  indicatioziB  of  the  near 
iq[)proach  of  war,  given  by  the  atreae  laid  by  the  Govern-  Mgai  or 
ment  upon  the  decree  of)  November,  the  opening  of  XS^lSSI^ 
the  Scheldt,  and  the  irr^olar  and  unaatiBfactory  char-  rtaaot. 
acter  of  oar  diplomatic  relations  with  France.    From  the  beginning 
of  1793,  although  there  was  no  declaration  of  war  between  England 
and  France,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  war  was  inevitable.    An 
Alien  Bill  was  introduced,  rendered  necessary  it  was  AiAUiaBiiL 
urged  by  the  great  assembly  of  foreigners  in  England,  '"^  ^  ^^•*' 
chiefly  royalist  emigrants,  but  also  in  part  emissaries  from  the 
Jaeobin  government.    Foreigners  were  by  this  Bill  ordered  to  state 
the  object  of  their  visit  to  England,  to  enter  their  names  on  a 
register,  and  to  obtain  passports  for  moving  to  and  fro.    The  Bill 
was  at  once  asserted  by  the  French  to  be  an  infringement  of  Pitt's 
conmierdal  treaty  of  1787,  which  had  promised  freedom  of  access 
to   French   citizens.      It  was   followed  by   measures  even  more 
stringent.    The  exportation  of  all  materials  of  war,  the  introduction 
and  circulation  of  assignats,  and  the  exportation  of  com  whether 
English  or  foreign,  to  French  ports,  were  prohibited.    While  affairs 
were  in  this  attitude,  the  catastrophe  for  which  Europe  had  breath- 
leasly  waited  took  place.    Louis  XVI.  was  guillotined  ^^^  ^ 
on  the  2l8t  of  January  1793.    A  thrill  of  horror  ran  loiIi  xvl 
through  all  classes  of   society,  nearly  the  whole  of  '■^*^^'•■• 
London,  and  not  the  Court  only,  appeared  in  deep  mourning,  and 
orders  were  almost  immediately  sent  to  M.  Chauvelin  to  leave 
England  within  eight  days.    The  unofficial  connections  between 
him  and  Lord  GrenviUe  had  been  kept  up  ever  since  the  King's 
suspension,  but  M.  Chauvelin  prided  himself  upon  being  in  close 
connection  with  the  Opposition  rather  than  with  the  Government, 
and  persisted   in  separating  in   his  papers  the  interests  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  people.    He  had  offered  explanations  and 
produced  a  long  letter  for  the  same  purpose  £rom  Le  Brun,  the 
French  Foreign  Minister,  with  regard  to  the  decree  of  the  19th  of 
November,  but  the  explanation  was  of  a  character  to  increase  the 
irritation  of  the  English.    He  had   met   every  measure  of  the 
Government  with  an  angry  protest :  he  justified  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt ;  he  complained  that  he  was  obliged  to  enrol  himself  with 
the  other  aliens  ;  he  declared  that  the  prohibitory  Bills  were  distinct 
breaches  of  the  treaty  of  1787 ;  and  he  was  doubWeBA  ^gAJi^V^Tv  H^^ 
consummA^^ii  he  had  aimed  at  was  reached  and  \ifi  ni^a  q^^'t^^  v^ 
leave  the  conn  try. 


Some  slight  pretence  was  Btill  kept  up  on  the  part  of  the  Frenah 
■fsrte  u  ih>  of  a  deBiie  to  keep  the  peace.  M.  Maret,  well  known 
£«^MUn  H^erwurdH  as  the  Due  de  Bassano,  was  sent  over  to 
arpHH.  taku  M.  Chauvelin's  place.     The  object  of  his  misaion 

IB  really  unknown ;  ha  simply  notified  his  arrival  to  Grenville,  held 
no  communications  with  liiiu,  and  very  aliortly  returned  to  France 
to  find  war  already  deckred.  At  the  eonie  time  another  iudiiect 
offer  of  negotiation  aioee,  strangely  enou);h  in  Belgium,  where 
Sumouriez  deainid  an  opportunity  for  a  diplomatic  meeting  with 
Lord  Auckland,  our  ambassador.  It  speaks  well  for  Pitt's  real 
deeire  to  treat  if  treating  were  posaible,  that  he  at  once  accepted  thid 
proposition,  holding  that  a  general  in  command  of  an  army  might 
treat,  without  any  implied  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  or  the 
■tability  of  the  Qovernment  which  employed  him.  But  though  the 
n^^uired  leave  was  immediately  sent  to  Lord  Auckland,  it  arrived  too 
lute,  war  had  been  already  declared.  It  is  a  further  proof  of  Fitt's 
pacific  tendencies,  that  when  he  agreed  to  Dumourie^'  propoaal  an 
embargo  had  already  been  laid  upon  English  ehipping  in  the  French 
ports,  an  act  of  war  which  he  was  willing  to  overlook  as  long  as  any 
hope  of  negotiation  ri-niaiued. 

Bat  it  may  be  fairly  asserted,  in  tpilu  of  all  that  Fox  and  bis 
i..u_  friends  urged,  that  there  was  no  real  opportunity  after 
•fthtrrtMk  the  massacres  of  September  of  treating  with  dignity 
**  ""■  with  France.    While  M,  Chauvelin  was  attempting  on 

the  27th  of  December  to  explain  away  the  November  decree,  on  the 
31st  of  the  same  month  the  Minister  of  the  Marine  wrote  thus  to  the 
seaports  of  France:  "The  Oovermnent  of  England  is  arming, and 
the  King  of  Spain,  encouraged  by  this,  is  preparing  to  attack  us. 
These  two  tyrannical  powers,  after  peraecuting  the  patriots  in  their 
own  territories,  think  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  able  to  influence 
die  judgment  abont  to  be  prononnced  on  the  tyrant  Loni&  They 
hope  to  frighten  ns.  But  no ;  a  people  that  has  made  itself  free,  a 
people  that  has  driven  out  of  the  bosom  of  France  the  terrible 
army  of  the  Prussians  and  Anstrians,  this  people  will  not  suffer 
laws  to  be  dictated  to  them  by  a  tyrant  The  King  and  his  Parliament 
mean  to  make  war  upon  ubl  Will  the  republicans  of  England  permit 
this)  Already  these  freemen  show  their  discontent,  and  the  repug- 
nance they  have  to  bear  arms  against  their  brothers  the  French ; 
well,  we  will  fly  to  their  snccour,  we  will  moke  a  descent  upon  their 
ielaOd,  we  will  lodge  there  &0,QW  <xyi>  of  liberty,  we  will  plant  the 

■wf  tree,  and  we  will  rtt^^i  oirt  <««  w™*  ^  "«"  ■rc^'i'Mn 
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brethren;  the  tyianny  of  their  government  will  be  immediately 
overthrown."  In  feust,  as  has  more  than  once  happened  in  our 
history,  the  distarbance  of  a  few  reckless  men,  which  our  free  con- 
stitation  pennits  to  show  itself  without  repression,  was  construed  to 
mean  what  it  might  mean  in  less  free  countries.  Misinformed  by 
their  emissary  ChauveUn  who  saw  but  one  party,  willing  to  believe 
what  they  liked  to  believe,  and  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the 
English  nation,  the  French  had  persuaded  themselves  that  there 
was  a  real  division  between  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
England,  and  were  eager  for  the  war. 

That  war  they  declared  on  the  8th  of  February,  and  by  thus  fore- 
stalling what  must  have  been  sooner  or  later  the  action  BMuMufor 
of  the  English  ministry,  saved  them  from  much  *^w- 
difficulty.  For  there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  what  should  be  the  ccuim  hdli,  England  was  pledged 
to  neutrality,  and  was  bound  to  France  by  a  close  commercial 
treaty.  The  only  two  grounds  on  which,  technically,  war  could 
be  declared,  were  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  balance  of  power  by  the  appropriation  of  Savoy. 
England  being  under  distinct  pledge  not  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  condition  of  France,  neither  the  massacres  of  September, 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  nor  the  death  of  the  King,  could 
with  any  justice  be  alleged  as  a  ground  of  war.  The  appropriation 
of  Savoy  was  an  evident  fact,  but  it  was  very  plausibly  urged  that 
England,  being  in  a  state  of  professed  neutrality,  had  entirely  dis- 
regarded the  invasion  of  France  by  the  great  Eastern  powers,  and  had 
allowed  to  pass,  without  observation,  the  second  partition  of  Poland. 
The  opening  of  the  Scheldt  was  no  doubt  contrary  to  treaties  with 
Holland  which  England  had  guaranteed,  but  it  was  very  reasonably 
lurged  that  England  was  not  called  upon  to  plunge  into  a  war  unless 
Holland  requested  her  to  do  so,  and  Holland  remained  studiously 
quiet.  The  guarantee  of  the  treaty  had  been  to  save  Holland  from 
war ;  it  might  well  seem  a  distortion  of  duty  to  force  Holland  into 
war  for  the  preservation  of  the  treaty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Opposition  was  right  in  asserting  that  the  war  was  declared 
against  opinion ;  the  point  in  which  they  were  wrong  was  this,  that 
they  did  not  recognize  the  fact  that  opinion  grown  to  a  religion,  a 
religion  become  propagandist  in  its  nature,  and  that  propagandist 
religion  in  arms  was  the  greatest  social  danger  which  co\vLd.\^T»d^Rscw 
the  world.  "Pitt  and  Burke  saw  this  ;  the  w\io\e\KA'^  oi^cm»b  vsA 
conserwative  Wbiga  dimly  felt  it.     But  the  traixa!i«\&  ol  e«!»  o1^^^ 
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macy  were  too  strong  to  allow  of  the  fact  Leiiig  opeuly  iBOOgnued. 
It  was  tlien  with  joy  that  the  ministry  found  theiuselvea  relesBed 
from  their  difficnltiea  by  the  French  declaration  of  war. 

When  England  engaged  in  the  war  a  campnigii  had  already  been 
riioeb  fought  to  the  entire  diaadvantage  of  the  allies.    The 

nuwHin  u»  close  of  the  year  1792  had  seen  the  retirement  of  the 
im-i,  OS  tkt  itUies  &om  French  aoil,  the  battle  of  Jernranppes,  and  the 
csmtmuit,  occupation  of  Belgium  and  SaToy.    The  aoceasiou  <A 

England,  Spain  and  Holland  to  the  coalition  bo  far  invigorated  it 
that  its  membeni  believed  that  a  campaign  of  a  few  months  would 
complete  their  work ;  for  dangers  gnrrounded  the  French  Conven- 
tion on  ail  sidea.  Diunouriez,  a  member  of  the  Giroudin  party,  dis- 
pleased with  the  conduct  of  the  Jacobin  Convention,  was  meditating 
defection ;  the  exceeses  of  the  governing  party  in  Paris  had  arooted 
all  the  slumbering  loyalty  of  France;  La  Vendee  was  in  arms  for 
constitutional  monarchy  and  the  Catholic  religion ;  and  both  at 
Lyons  and  Toulon  the  reaction  was  for  the  moment  triumphant. 
Dnmonriez'  treason  bad  an  immediate  effect.  Directly  upon  the 
declaration  of  war  he  invaded  Holland,  but  seelting  rather  popularity 
with  his  army  and  the  prestige  of  victory  than  the  success  of  the 
plans  of  Government,  he  tnmed  aside  from  Holland,  and  naked  a 
battle  at  Neeiwinden  oni  the  Qheet,  in  which  he  suffered  a  «»nplete 
defeat  from  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Cobuig;  and  thus  as  a  defeated 
general,  and  without  his  army,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  Anstrians. 
His  defeat  and  defection  allowed  the  allies  to  advance  along  the 
whole  frontier.  But  theii  movements  were  dilatory;  instead  of 
marching  upon  Paris  they  wasted  their  time  in  taking  Uayence, 
Cond£,  and  Talenciennes ;  they  even  committed  the  miatake  of  bind- 
ing the  captured  troops  to  refrain  from  war  only  ag^nst  themselves ; 
they  were  therefore  available  to  suppress  the  insurrectian  in  L« 
Vendue,  and  the  troops  hitherto  employed  there  could  be  sent  to 
Ijie  eastern  frontier.  The  same  want  of  energy  continually  maAed 
the  progress  of  the  allies.  The  Prussians  and  Anstrians  were  in  fact 
too  jealous  of  each  other,  and  too  much  bent  upon  their  interests 
nearei  home  to  act  with  vigour.  Time  was  ^ain  wasted  in  sieges. 
While  the  Austrians  sat  down  before  Cambrai,  the  Duke  of  Tork 
with  the  English  troops  beaicged  Dunkirk.  Their  communications 
were  kept  open  by  the  Dntch  at  Menin  and  Hoondachoote.  But  the 
Aench  army,  nndei  the  vigorous  management  of  the  Jacoblna,  and 
tttnded  hy  tbe  military  genius  oi  Cesnot,  ■««*  wq  V)W{?:i  ^*i  fe*  trifled 
;  ffonchard  fell  npon  the  weak  vom^^«>i  ol'Cii^\>'\'ui:a,»iA.X(si». 
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was  driven  to  a  disastrous  defeat  with  the  loss  of  all  his  artillery. 
The  success  was  indeed  only  momentary ;  a  panic  seized  the  French 
troops,  and  they  fell  back  to  Lille,  thus  affording  the  allies  an  oppor- 
tunity of  advancing  to  the  attack  of  the  fortress  of  Maubeuge,  which 
closed  the  road  to  Paris ;  but  Jourdan,  who  had  succeeded  Bouchard, 
now  put  in  practice  Garnet's  principles.  Hastily  gathering  60,000 
men,  he  fell  upon  half  that  number  of  Austrians,  and  completely 
defeated  them  at  Wattigny.  Success  had  ako  attended  the  French 
against  the  Prussians  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  There,  too,  the  terrible 
rigour  of  the  new  (Government  had  restored  the  aspect  of  affieurs. 
St  Just  and  Lebas  had  appeared  as  conventional  conmiissioners  in 
Alsace,  bringing  terror  with  them.  The  beaten  armies  were  supplied 
and  organized.  Two  young  generals  of  the  revolutionary  school, 
Hoche  and  Pichegru,  were  placed  in  command,  and  the  tide  of  victory 
was  turned;  the  Prussians  had  to  fall  back,  compromising  the 
advanced  position  of  the  Austrians,  and  before  the  dose  of  the  year 
the  French  army,  which  had  begun  the  campaign  with  a  series  of 
disasters,  found  itself  victorious  along  the  whole  frontier  line. 

The  Convention  had  also  been  successful  in  its  wars  in  the 
interior  of  France.    After  six  weeks  of  bombardment,  ^^  ^^^^ 
on  the  9th  of  October,  Lyons  yielded,  without  conditions,  th«  rofauiti 
to  be  given  up  to  the  fearful  cruelty  of  Collot  d'Herbois ;  *"  ''•■^• 
and  the  victorious  troops  hurried  southwards  to  besiege  Toulon, 
which  had  placed  itself  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  had 
admitted  the  allied  fleet  to  its  roadstead.    The  genius  of  Bonaparte 
is  said  to  have  secured  its  capture.    He  saw  that  one  fort  called  the 
Equilette  commanded  the  roadstead,  and  that  its  possession  would 
oblige  the  English,  who  were  the  soul  of  the  defence,  to  withdraw. 
The  capture  of  the  fort  answered  his  expectation;  Lord  Hood, 
without  making  terms  for  the  inhabitants,  collected  such  of  the 
royalists  as  could  crowd  on  board  his  ships,  and  sailed  away,  having 
first  set  fire  to  all  the  stores,  and  to  forty  ships  of  war  which  were  in 
the  harbour  (Aug.  27, 1793).    The  insurrection  of  La  Vendue  had 
also  been  suppressed.    Intrusted  at  first  to  ignorant  men,  with  no 
claim   to  command   except  the   strength  of   their  revolutionary 
principles,  the  Convention  troops  had  been  everywhere  defeated. 
But  when  Kleber  was  put  in  practical  command  the  course  of 
victory  changed.  •  Terribly  defeated,  and  with  all  their  chiefs  of 
importance  mortally  wounded,  the  insurgents  detAm\Ya^^  V^  \x>j  ^^ 
fortune  of  war  ujx)n  the  other  side  oi  the  Lou^i.    IVa^  vcwwNx^ 
jwrth  wards  towards  Laval,  defeated  theiT  \>utwxc»,  w\i  >wn.^  ^^"^ 
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mode  common  caiiau  with  the  Bretons  might  etill  h&ve  been  ntceentiil. 
Bat  truslini;  to  help  from  Eugliind,  which  never  came,  they  tmder- 
toolt  a  fruitlesa  ae«au!t  upon  Granville  in  Nonuandy.  Thinking 
themselves  betrayed,  and  longing  for  their  homes,  the  ill-oi^iiized 
maw  of  peasants  insisted  on  being  led  eonthwarde :  even  then  there 
WM  Bome  life  in  tliem.  Tliey  defeated  the  republican  OeneTal 
Rossignol  and  threw  bim  back  upon  Rennes ;  but  failing  in  an 
attack  upon  Angers,  they  marched  pointlegsly  towards  Le  Mans. 
They  were  there  received  with  terrible  slaughter  by  WeBtennann, 
Klebet  and  Margeau  ;  18,000  men,  women  and  children  were  killed, 
and  the  rest  fled,  pursued  by  the  pitiless  Westormann.  The  fogitivM 
reached  the  Loire,  fought  one  final  battle  at  Savenay  near  its  month, 
where  they  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  eome  eiglit  or  ten  thousand 
men,  eithtr  put  to  death  or  captured. 

Thus  revolutionary  France  had  proved  itself  no  contemptible 
diflooiw  oi'emy  to  the  united  troopa  of  Europe,  and  established 
bikH[iiiiip  its  rule  unr^uestioned  in  France.  It  was  plain  that  all 
ihi  maun.  j^^pg  ^j  ^jj  g^y  subjugation  of  France  wm  over,  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Pitt  was  able  to  keep  the 
coalition  together;  theeycsof  Prussia  were  eagerly  bent  upon  Poland, 
an  easier  prey  than  France.  Of  increase  of  territory  England  had 
no  hope  ;  the  war  had  been  forced  on  her,  and  was  honestly  a  war  of 
opinion.  But  any  cessalinn  of  her  efforts  would  have  placed  her  in 
a  worae  position  than  when  the  war  began,  and  Pitt  and  the  upper 
cluBses  of  England  were  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  occnpation  of 
the  continental  nations  in  the  gieat  war  afforded  England  immense 
advantages  both  at  sea  and  in  the  colonies  ;  it  was  wortE  making 
great  efforts  to  gain  the  undieptit«d  mastery  of  the  sea  both  in 
commerce  and  in  arms.  Nor  did  the  large  sums  of  money,  laiaed 
chiefly  by  way  of  loan,  appear  so  ruinous  as  they  really  wera 
The  effect  ot  large  loans  is  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  capitalist  at 
the  expense  of  the  working  man;  nor,  as  the  chief  weight  of  the 
accumulating  taxation  falls  on  posterity,  does  it  become  immediately 
evident.  Thus  supplied  with  almost  unlimited  means,  Pitt  aacceeded 
in  keeping  up  tie  coalition,  taking  into  EngUsh  pay,  it  is  almost 
truB  to  pay,  tlie  whole  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  doing  nearly  as 
much  for  the  AustriniiB. 

Pitt's  energy  was  equalled  by  that  of  France,  and  the  Convention 

oxMntt  liod  the  additional  advantage  of  being  free  from  con- 

ff-i-^»i»*      stitutional  rules.    \a&l  c«nwvi^\.VciM,'a\**iVWi  annie«, 

forced  requiaationa  sappVieA  xXicsa  -mvV  bsto*  bs^  <n^ 
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meats.  It  was  with  the  army  of  the  North,  160,000  8trong,iiiider  Piche- 
gm,  that  the  English  had  most  to  do.  On  each  side  the  armies  were 
divided  into  three  divisions,  and  the  dnty  of  marching  with  100,000 
men  on  Paris  was  intrusted  to  Cohurg.  Defeated  in  the  centre,  the 
French  had  met  with  unexpected  success  on  the  left,  Clairfait,  the 
Austrian  general,  having  been  twice  beaten  at  Moucron  and  at  Cour- 
tray.  Upon  this,  Pichegru  almost  destroyed  his  centre  to  strengthen 
his  wings,  and  the  threefold  manoeuvres  became  twofold.  The  key 
of  the  campaign  was  the  possession  of  the  Sambre ;  the  Austrians 
lay  in  an  advancing  angle  with  their  left  upon  that  river  from  Mons 
to  CharleroL  If  the  French  could  cross  the  Sambre  they  would  be 
virtually  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrians.  To  this  point,  therefore,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Convention,  St  Just  and  Lebas,  repaired,  and 
attempted  to  inspire  the  troops  with  something  of  their  own  enthu- 
Biaam.  Again  and  again  the  French  were  driven  back.  But  Camot's 
plan  of  massing  troops  was  at  length  employed  ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  army,  which  under  Jourdan  had  been  facing  the  Prussians  on 
the  Moselle,  was  turned  northward,  and  Jourdan  took  command  of 
100,000,  well  known  as  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  just  as 
the  Conunissioners  had  been  driven  back  for  the  fifth  time  behind 
the  liver.  After  a  sixth  failure,  the  Commissioners  insisting  upon 
a  seventh  effort,  the  river  was  successfully  crossed,  and  on  the  heights 
of  Fleurus  a  battle  was  fought  in  which,  though  it  was  not  completed, 
the  Austrians  were  practicidly  defeated.  Step  by  step  the  English  and 
the  Austrians  retired,  the  one  towards  Holland,  the  other  towards 
the  Rhine.  By  July  the  English  were  behind  Breda,  the  Austrians 
l>eyond  the  Meuse.  Want  of  supplies  checked  the  French  advance 
for  a  few  weeks,  but  by  October  the  English  were  driven  into  the 
comer  between  the  Tssel  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse  had  captured  Cologne  and  Coblenz.  The  oc- 
cupation of  Belgium  by  the  French  compelled  the  Prussians  further 
south  also  to  fall  behind  the  Rhine,  the  left  bank  of  which  was 
thus  in  possession  of  the  French  army  from  Basle  to  the  sea.  Even 
south  of  that  point  successes  had  been  won.  The  Sardinian 
position  of  Saorgio  had  been  turned,  and  the  passes  of  the  Alps 
were  opened  to  the  French,  who  were  thus  in  a  position  to  invade 
Italy  on  the  one  hand  and  Holland  on  the  other.  The  lateness 
of  the  season,  and  the  wretched  state  of  the  equipment  and  com- 
missaziaty  might  have  induced  the  French  to  be  e&\A&^e^  V\>Ccl>(>e^^km^ 
conquest^  ^nd  fewarmiea  would  have  thought  oi  iM2\ii%  «civ  \xxw®as^^:^ 
Merere  winter  aboeleaa  and  in  rags,  for  to  BUcYi  a  ^U^X.  "VvcA  >i>cvfc  "^^Q^^^ 
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tnaDEtgement  af  the  RevolutioDaiy  OovemTDi?nt  bmuglit  tlicm.  But 
to  thia  array  of  enthuaiasto  the  winter  was  bnt  a  uaefnl  ally  for  the 
conqnest  o[  Holland,  where  a  strong  feeling  in  their  favour  already 
exisUd  among  that  larco  wction  of  the  people,  who  hod  seen  with 
anger  tlieir  attempted  Revolution  of  1787  BUppressed  by  the  arms  of 
PriisBia,  ami  to  whoni  the  Govercment  of  the  Stadtholder  waa  very 
distftgteful.  The  failure  of  the  precedinj;  ciiuipnign  had  obliged  Pitt 
to  iiuiflt  upon  tbe  recoil  of  the  Dtike  ot  York,  nmch  to  thi:  King's 
displeasure,  and  Fichegru  now  found  himself  opposed  to  OenerBl 
Wnlmoden,  the  Hanoverian  coromander.  But  of  opposition  there 
was  really  none.  The  lines  of  the  three  great  rivers,  the  Mease,  the 
Waal  and  the  Lech,  were  abandoned  without  a  light,  and  crossed  hy 
the  French,  either  upon  the  ice  or  by  means  of  pontoons ;  and 
finally  Walmoden  left  Holland  to  ita  fate,  and  retreated  across  the 
Yssel  and  the  Ems  to  embarlc  his  army  safely  in  Bremen.  The 
fk>  rmd  Stadtholder  had  already  fled  from  the  Hague  and  taken 
"*j^i  refuge  in  England.     Amsterdam  was  occnpied  by  the 

Aa  DMA  Bart.  French  without  difficulty,  the  ragged  regiments  waiting 
***■  pfttiently  in  the  bitter  snow  in  tbe  streets  of  the  rich 

dly  till  their  quarters  were  arronged  for  them  without  the  least 
attempt  at  disorder.  A  striking  finish  was  put  to  the  campaign  by 
the  capture  ot  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Teiel  The  ships  were  ic«- 
bonnd,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  who  galloped 
Across  the  ice  to  secure  them  Holland  was  at  once  erected  into  • 
npablic  upon  the  French  model. 

But  iu  spite  of  these  continual  reverses  of  the  allies,  in  spite  of 
bUmt  the  perpetual  failure  of  the  British  arms  in  the  Low 

^^S^  Countries,  Fitt  had  not  been  mistaken  in  the  indirect 
bstu*-  advantages  which  the  war  would  give  him.    The  con- 

flagration  at  Toulon  had  inflicted  an  almost  irreparable  loss  upon 
the  French  fleet.  In  Corsica  the  veteran  patriot  Faoli  had  aionsed 
tbe  feeling  of  his  countrymen  agmnst  Fiance.  Nelson  and  Hood, 
with  1000  British  soldiers  serving  as  marines  in  their  ships,  had 
taken  Bastia,  which  was  regarded  as  almost  impregnable,  and  the 
people  of  Corsica  had  beggwl  King  George  to  accept  their  crown. 
While  thus  in  the  Mediterranean  English  supremacy  had  been 
established,  a  still  greater  succeas  had  attended  her  fleet  off  the 
coast  of  France.  By  immense  eiertions  a  powerful  and  well-eqni^ed 
Aevl  ot  twenty-six  ships  had  been  assembled  by  Bon  St.  Andi^  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  "ViWuftl  So^e'oae.  It  left  the  haibour 
"  ~re»t  for  the  purpose  of  con'vo^vn^fl.W^t  ts^\»iwi.  -^^iib  ta^ 
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from  Americft.    The  English  Channel  fleet,  under  Lord  Howe,  sailed 
to  meet  it    In  number  of  shipe  and  weight  of  metal  the  English 
fleet  was  somewhat  inferior,  but  the  Revolution  had  stripped  the 
French  marine  of  its  best  officers,  who  had  habitually  been  supplied 
by  Brittany,  now  royalist  in  its  tendencies.   Bon  St.  Andr^,  originally 
a  Galyinistic  clergyman,  had  all  the  fearful  energy   D^i^i^^yj. 
belonging  to  the  Conventional  Commissioners,  but  little  rnneh  AMt. 
of  the  skill  of  a  seaman,  yet  he  frequently  overruled  the    ""  ^'  ^  **** 
commands  of  Villaret  Joyeuse.    Thus,  when  the  fleets  met  upon  the 
Ist  of  June,  the  French  were  unable  to  prevent  Admiral  Howe  from 
repeating  Rodney's  well-known  manoeuvre  of  breaking  the  line. 
The  defeat  of  the  Frendh  was  complete  ;  several  ships  went  down, 
and  five  line  of  battle-ships  remained  as  English  prizes. 

Upon  the  Continent,  however,  success  had  been  wholly  on  the  side 
of  the  French;  the  campaign  of  1794  and  the  winter  of  1795  had 
added  Belgium,  Holland,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  part  of  Pied- 
mont, Catalonia,  and  Navarre,  to  their  dominions.  The  coalition 
began  at  once  to  flill  to  pieces.  As  it  was  plain  that  there  was  no 
feather  hope  of  a  military  promenade  to  Paris  or  of  territory  to  be 
gained  at  an  easy  price,  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  been  only 
kept  up  to  the  mark  by  enormous  subsidies  from  England,  made  his 
peace  with  the  French.  It  was  the  pressure  of  England  pnvu,  spyn 
alone  which  had  driven  Spain  and  Holland  into  the  J^f  ^£1^ 
war.  Although  Pitt  had  procured  a  change  of  ministry  oMditioa. 
in  Spain  in  accordance  with  his  own  views,  and  the  substitution  of 
€k>doy  for  Miranda,  the  Spanish  Government  now  awoke  to  its  true 
interests.  All  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  war  of  necessity  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  English,  and  Spain  saw  herself  aiding  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  only  efficient  rival  to  the  English  upon  the  sea,  and  thus 
in  fact  rendering  certain  her  own  insignificance  on  that  element. 
The  Spanish  Government  was  therefore  willing  to  treat  Holland, 
completely  conquered,  and  with  half  its  population  preferring  the 
French  rule  to  that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  forced  upon 
the  country,  obtained  peace  by  giving  up  its  chief  fortresses,  paying  a 
large  indemnity,  and  making  an  ofiensive  alliance  with  France  against 
England,  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  thirty  ships  of  war. 
Many  of  ^e  smaller  states  both  of  Germany  and  Italy  declared  them- 
selves neutral  England  was  thus  practically  left  without  allies,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Austria,  which  was  only  induced  to  c/cy\i^Tc^^ 
its  engagements  by  a  subsidy  of  four  millionfi  and  ek\i^^.  K^>Qci<i»^ 
tTBAtjes  were  completed  by  Earth^lemy  at  BaaVe  m  tii^  coxMSfe  ^1  ^^ 

ctar.  uom,  ^  K^ 
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year  1795  :  the  treaty  with  Tuacany,  Feb.  9 ;  with  Holland,  Msy 
18  !  with  PruBBia,  April  6  ;  and  with  Spain,  Jnly  14. 

The  campaign  of  the  following  year,  1796,  was  confined  to  the 
Rhine,  where  Picbugrn  commanded  the  army  oC  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle,  Jourdan  that  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuae.  Picbegru  was 
mu'litating  treachery,  end  lay  idle  opposite  the  Block  Forest  till  tlie 
advance  of  Jourdan  from  the  Nortb  to  co-operate  with  him  for  the 
purpose  of  retaking  Mayence  forced  him  into  action.  He  took 
Mannheim,  and  might  bare  taken  Heidelberg,  but  be  wilfully  resigned 
this  advantage,  and  fell  back  in  disorder  upon  the  lines  of  Weiasem- 
bourg,  where  he  signed  an  armiatice  with  the  Anstriana  preparatory 
to  joining  them.    His  retreat  bod  compelled  that  of  Jourdan  also. 

The  English  meanwhile  had  engaged  in  a  lukewarm  way  in  an 
biinKttoitc  expedition  whicli,  hod  it  been  carried  out  with  vigoor, 
L4  T«**fc  might  have  changed  the  face  of  affairs.     After  the  great 

destruction,  of  the  Vend^n  army  Bt  Savenay,  the  war  continued 
to  smoulder  both  in  La  Yend£e  itself  and  in  Brittany.  Bnt  uottU 
of  the  Loire  it  BBsumed  a  somewhat  different  character  ;  the  open, 
simple  and  heroic  devotion  of  the  Yendean  peasantry,  who  bad  fol- 
lowed their  priesta,  gentry,  and  leaders  of  their  own  rank  to  battle, 
WU  wanting,  and  the  hoatilitieH  of  Brittany  ossnined  rather  tlie  fonn 
of  brigandage  than  warfare.  The  country  was  infested  with  amall 
Iwnda,  who  kept  np  'connection  with  one  another  by  means  of  private 
aignals,  bnt  who  seldom  appeared  in  large  numbers,  and  worked  chiefly 
by  night-surprises  and  by  rapid  and  secret  cutting  off  of  detached 
posts.  The  chief  man  of  the  Chooans,  as  the  Breton  insmf^nta  wen 
called,  was  Gormatin.  But  certain  men  of  higher  rank  were  also 
among  them ;  the  chief  of  these  was  Count  Joseph  de  Fuisaye,  a  man 
of  considerable  energy  and  ability,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly.  De  Puisaye  saw  that  insular  warfare  could 
produce  but  little  effect,  and  desired  to  obtain  assistance  from  Eng- 
land, where  the  Oovemment  was  supposed  to  be  ready  to  assist  any 
endeavour  against  the  French  Bepubllc ;  an  impression  kept  alive  by 
tlie  nunouis,  probably  much  exaggerated,  spread  by  agents  who 
were  constantly  passing  and  repassing  through  the  Channel  lalandi 
between  France  and  England. 

In  the  Butomn  of  1794  De  Pnisaye  betook  himself  to  England 

and  lud  bis  plans  before  Pitt    It  was  suggested  that  10,000  British 

^^^  troops  should  be  joined  with  the  corps  of  emigrants,  and 

Jtm  ^ud      should  land  in  Biiltsn^  &nd  seize  Bennes,  and  thence 

"*""**  push  forward  at  once  q^m  "Smnumi^  .^■wjiaiiai.^wtoB. 

M-afl  tiou-'ht  advisable  tbat  «.  ^iriuM;  cS.  *ift  Vi-joSl  *QwiA  «&« 
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•ceompany  the  expedition  or  ehorily  appear  upon  the  scene,  and  the 
Coimt  of  Aitois  was  selected  for  the  purpose.  Lord  Moira,  favourably 
known  in  the  American  War  as  Lord  Eawdon,  was  to  take  command 
of  the  English  troops.  But  though  speed  and  secresy  were  of  the 
fint  necessity,  the  expedition  hung  fire,  and  news  of  it  reached  the 
ears  of  the  French  Cbyemment.  The  reason  for  this  delay  was 
partly  jealousy  and  disunion  among  the  emigrants  themselves, 
partly  Pitt's  mistrust  of  the  readiness  of  the  French  to  join  him, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  danger  of  relying  on  the  assertions  of 
sanguine  exiles,  and  partly  the  discovery  of  the  feeling  existing 
among  the  royalists  themselves  in  La  Vend^  and  Brittany  against 
the  introduction  of  any  large  foreign  army ;  for  the  belief  seems  to 
have  been  prevalent  that  Pitt's  objects  were  selfish,  and  that  an 
English  anny  would  be  rather  a  danger  than  an  assistance.  It  is  at 
all  events  certain  that  the  royalists  in  Pans,  in  their  dislike  that 
the  reaction  should  be  brought  about  by  any  means  but  their  own, 
did  their  best  to  injure  the  expedition.  The  consequences  of  the 
delay  were  serious.  In  spite  of  considerable  sums  of  money  sent 
from  England,  and  a  good  deal  more  much  cheaper  money,  con- 
sisting of  foiged  assignats,  which  were  exported  largely,  in  the 
spring  of  1795  the  skill  of  Hoche  and  Canclaux,  the  genenJs  opposed 
to  the  insurgents,  and  the  very  favourable  terms  offered  by  the 
Convention,  induced  the  chiefs  both  of  the  Vend^ans  and  of 
the  Chouans  to  accept  an  amnesty.  The  terms  offered  were 
certainly  unusually  tempting.  A  large  indemnity  of  several 
millions  of  francs  was  to  be  given  to  the  people  to  repay  them  for 
their  losses;  the  houses  that  had  been  burnt  were  to  be  rebuilt; 
ten  millions  were  to  be  given  to  the  chiefs  to  take  up  the  bonds  that 
had  been  issued  in  their  names  during  the  insurrection;  Charette 
was  to  be  allowed  to  keep  up  2000  men  in  the  pay  of  the  Qovemment, 
freedom  of  religion  was  to  be  granted,  and  there  were  to  be  no  requisi- 
tions in  La  Vendue  for  five  years.  The  agreement  was  made  as  solemn 
as  possible.  The  first  to  accept  it  was  Charette,  with  whom  the 
treaty  was  signed  with  great  pomp  in  the  city  of  Nantes  in  February. 
Subsequently,  in  April,  Stofflet  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  same 
arrangement,  and  finally  the  Chouans  did  the  same.  It  seemed  a 
proof  of  their  sincerity  that  they  gave  up  into  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Convention  nearly  a  million  of  forged  assignats, 
which  they  had  received  from  the  English  fleet  round  the  coast; 
but  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  it  appears  iSiiaXi  >i?cii^  Vc«d^  ^r^s^ 
illusoi7>  SoTced  upon  them  by  the  delay  oi  thA  l^\§i^sd[i.  ^N*  ^^^ 
ased  however  as  an  additional  ground  for  Tei\i»xi!^  \nc^^  ^wstf^xas^^J^ 
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and  it  vas  an  army  of  emigraats  oulj,  with  a  conEiderable  quunttty 
sutneiiim  or  "'^  Btof^a  lid  moaey,  which  in  July  of  1795  at  lenjjth 
uunp^tua  «et  sail  from  England.  Kven  then  the  plan  of  De  ' 
toguuroa.  Puifjiyu  was  ovemiled  for  the  woreB,  For  the  sake  of 
a  good  roadstead  for  the  English  fleet,  it  wua  arrangetl  that  the 
landing  should  he  upon  the  peninsula  of  Qiiiheron,  close  to  Camac, 
instead  of  in  tliB  north  of  Brittany ;  and  again,  apparently  in  mistrust 
of  De  Puisayc'e  partisan  system  of  warfare,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  give  hiin  as  second  in  command  a  royalist  emigrant  of  the  name 
of  lyHervilly,  a  red  tape  soldier,  who  had  displayed  considerable 
courage  on  the  10th  of  August,  but  who  was  a  very  bad  man  for  the 
present  irregular  warfare.  It  even  seemed  doubtful  whether  his 
authority  did  not  supersede  De  Poisaye's,  and  after  Quiberon  was 
reached,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  an  appeal  to  England  to 
settle  this  weighty  question.  Meanwhile,  after  two  days  of  delay,  the 
troops  were  landed  at  Camac.  They  were  received  with  an  enthusi- 
aem  so  riotous  and  irregular,  that  the  commander's  love  of  disciplina 
received  a  severe  shock,  and  he  ceased  to  trust  his  wild  allies. 
However,  in  three  days  they  were  joined  by  some  10,000  men,  and 
De  Puisaye  wa«  eager  to  rush  forward  and  raise  the  whole  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  but  the  answer  from  Ei^land  had  not  yet 
been  received,  and  the  troops  waited  on  in  inactivity.  At  lei^th 
something  was  done,  A  small  fort  called  Fort  PenthiSvre  eovera  the 
little  iathmos  which  joins  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon  to  the  shore. 
D'Hervilly  proceeded  to  bring  np  all  his  artillery,  but  before  his 
oi>erationB  were  completed,  De  Puisaye  and  a  few  hundred  Cbouans 
had  gained  possession  of  the  place  without  difficult.  With  his 
tegular  troops  in  the  peninsnla  and  holding  the  fort,  and  with  his 
Chouaua  spread  along  the  mainland,  De  Puisaye  was  compelled  to 
remain  inactive.  All  the  jealousies  which  existed  among  the 
royalists  burst  out,  and  even  worse  than  that,  time  was  allowed  for 
Qeneral  Hoehe  to  increase  bis  6000  troops,  which  might  easily  have 
been  routed,  to  donble  that  number.  He  suddeidy  attacked  the  in- 
vaders, and  drove  the  whole  mass,  Chonans,  emigrants,  and  all,  to  the 
narrow  confined  peninsula.  Their  efforts  to  break  loose  were  unavail- 
ing ;  fresh  emigrant  troops  under  Sombreuil'came  &om  England.  De 
Fuisaye's  authority  was  confirmed,  but  it  was  too  late.  Some  repub- 
lican troops  taken  in  Fort  Penthibvre  had  been  admitted  to  the 
emigrant  ranks.  They  entered  into  treacherous  correspondence  with 
^^cha's  auay,  and  by  theii  aaawtKawftifeiiirt  ■Has  recaptured.  The 
"  iin  theit  peninsula  waa  thva  enSii»\s  Oiow-i.  Vi  'Oo.icti^\\« 
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enemy's  cannon  was  placed  along  the  coirespondhig  shore,  and  swept 
the  isthmns  and  the  roadstead,  while  the  republican  troops,  advanc- 
ing from  the  fort,  drove  the  invaders  backward  into  the  comer  of 
the  tongue  of  land.  They  were  literally  driven  into  the  sea.  The 
scene  was  a  fearfol  one.  Many  in  despair  threw  themselves  upon 
their  own  swords,  many  tried  to  reach  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  and  were 
a  ready  mark  for  the  republican  musketry.  Some  thought  themselves 
fortunate  in  reaching  fishing-boats  which  were  hovering  about  the 
coast^  but  in  zeal  for  their  own  preservation  the  boatmen  lopped  oif 
their  hands  and  suffered  them  to  sink.  Some  900,  with  De  Puisaye 
at  their  head,  reached  the  English  squadron  and  were  saved.  About 
700,  under  De  Sombreuil,  made,  as  they  thought,  terms  with  Qeneral 
Humbert,  but  the  conditions  were  only  verbal,  and  included,  as  the 
French  asserted  probably  with  truth,  a  reference  to  the  Convention. 
The  reactionaries  in  power  were  glad  of  the  chance  of  freeing  them- 
selves of  the  chaige  of  favouring  the  royalists.  Orders  were  given  that 
the  law  against  emigrants  taken  in  arms  should  be  carried  out  to  the 
letter.  The  prisoners  were  brought  out  in  batches  and  shot  upon  the 
seashore  till  700  of  them  had  been  killed.  After  this  the  fate  of  the 
insuigents  was  sealed.  In  the  following  year  (1796)  the  Count  of 
Artois  again  appeared  upon  the  coast,  and  Charette  and  Stofflet  were 
again  in  arms,  but  the  Count  of  Artois  was  content  to  remain  in 
idleness  at  L'He  Dieu,  and  Hoche  succeeded  in  the  difficult  work  of 
at  once  conquering  and  conciliating  all  that  remained  of  the  insur- 
rection.   Charette  and  Stofflet  were  both  captured  and  shot. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  when  war  was  first  declared 
the  feeling  of  the  English  people  was  very  strongly  in  oj,^^,,^ 
favour  of  it    Accustomed  for  years  to  trust  to  Pitt,  they  tiM  Knciuh 
continued  their  perfect  confidence  in  him  though  his  ^  "^ 
policy  had  changed,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  virtually  destroyed.    The  confidence  of  the 
nation  was  chiefly  exhibited  in  the  readiness  with  which  it  met  all 
the  demands  for  increased  taxation  and  for  immense  loans ;  in  fact, 
Pitt   was  strongly  supported  by  the  commercial  classes.    With 
them  the  war  was  in  itself  popular,  they  were  clearsighted  enough 
to  see  how  vast  was  the  opening  likely  to  be  afforded  them  by  the 
increase  of  English  power  upon  the  sea. 

In  the  year  1793  Pitt  gained  a  fresh  right  to  their  gratitude  Vj 
the  assistance  he  afforded  them  during  a  \)iiei  iaoTk&- 
tary  cnm  which  tlireatezied  to  be  very  deatincXi'^^  ^ 
The  year  had  been  one  of  great  financial  dif&cuVty.  T^^ 
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sndJen  eipansion  of  munufachiring  industry  wliich  hod  followed 
npon  the  great  inyentjons  at  the  beginniitg  of  tha  reign,  and  the 
increase  of  commerce  which  followed  the  clono  of  the  American.  War, 
hadrenderedtiecessary  a  large  amonat  of  capital.  The  want  bad  been 
met  by  a  largely  iticreaaed  paper  currency.  Gecklesa  banking  had 
become  prevalent,  and  provincial  banks  issued  notes  far  beyond  their 
capital.  A  very  alight  panic  would  be  enough  to  cause  the  collapse 
of  such  a  system.  It  was  found  that  to  meet  the  necesaitiea  of  the 
exchange  betn'een  England  and  the  rest  of  the  world  bullion  would 
have  to  leave  England.  Bullion  was  already  scarce,  and  tbe  Bank 
of  England  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  restrict  its  issuea.  This 
was  enough  to  cause  the  failure  of  8  few  great  houses  ;  a  paDic 
ensued ;  there  was  a  run  upon  the  provincial  bunks  ;  out  of  SCO 
more  than  100  failed.  Yet  there  waa  in  reality  quite  enough  property 
Imtli  in  securities  and  in  goods  to  enable  merchants  to  meet  all 
demands.  It  was  only  for  the  moment  that  there  was  a  deficieney  of 
money,  that  ia,  of  the  meana  of  exchange.  Pitt,  with  admirable  clear- 
neita,  recognized  the  real  solvency  of  the  country,  and  authorized  the 
issue  of  billa  on  the  Exchequer  to  the  value  of  Gve  milliona.  These 
were  advanced  to  merchants,  who  conld  prove  their  solvency,  against 
securities  or  goods.  As  these  billa  rested  on  the  credit  of  the  nation, 
they  were  readily  received,  the  engagements  of  the  merchants  were 
satisfied  by  their  means,  and  credit  was  restored.  As  it  proved,  not 
more  than  four  milliona  was  borrowed,  and  the  whole  sum  was  speedily 
repaid  without  loss  to  the  nation. 

The  effect  of  the  complete  trust  placed  in  Pitt  was  to  allow  him  to 
UM  at  HB'i  P'*  ^"^  ""'  '"  ^  "^'^  policy.  Now  that  policy  was 
■npoHgrsr  oneentirely  of  repression,  and  the  effect  of  it  in  the  long 
„puiUB.  j^jj^  indeed  before  the  year  was  out,  was  to  divide 
England  much  more  sharply  into  the  propertied  and  non-propertied 
classes,  and  to  bring  into  existence  a  state  of  feeling  highly  undesir- 
able, and  which  tended  much  to  produce  those  very  evils  it  was 
intended  to  prevent.  While  every  movement  in  a  liberal  direction 
waa  certain  to  be  checked,  laws  of  the  most  stringent  description 
were  willingly  passed,  and  at  first  the  execution  of  existing  laws, 
especially  with  regard  to  seditious  writing,  received  great  public 
nt  iniMmi  support.  In  this  class  may  be  mentioned  the  Tr&itoroos 
^j  uitiuiaei  Correspondence  Act  There  has  always  been  great 
MiAu,im.  dislike  to  tampena^  ViW  tn  «!uai4io^  the  law  of 
on,  yet  there  were  tut  MljA'tTcft  met&toCT*  nl  vVt  ^o^at.  A 
lonfl  who  could  be  found  to  U&  xV*"  '":^«*  «s!i.^*.x\;^*ia!K 
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which  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  firstly,  all  those  who  supplied 
any  arms  or  military  or  naval  stores  to  the  enemy;  secondly,  all  those 
who  purchased  lands  in  France,  for  the  use  of  assignats  rendered  the 
sale  of  land  the  chief  support  of  French  finance,  and  the  purchase  of 
land  was  therefore  regarded  as  indirectly  strengthening  the  hands  of 
the  enemy ;  thirdly,  it  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  France  with- 
out special  license  under  the  Qreat  Seal;  and  fourthly,  the  insurance 
of  French  vessels  by  English  merchants.  The  two  first  of  these  of- 
fences were  to  fall  directly  under  the  old  law  of  Edward  III.,  and  to 
deprive  those  who  were  guilty  of  them  of  the  advantages  secured  to 
them  by  the  ameliorations  of  the  law  which  had  since  been  made, 
such  as  the  right  to  employ  counsel,  and  to  be  furnished  with  the  list 
of  the  jury,  the  necessity  of  two  witnesses  to  secure  conviction,  and 
tlie  lapse  of  a  certain  period  between  the  indictment  and  the  triaL 

But  it  was  chiefly  in  the  prosecution  for  seditions  meetings  and 
seditious  writings  that  the  character  of  the  Government  ^^ 
showed  itself.  The  best  known  ofthese  in  the  }(6^  1793  wdtti— 
was  that  of  Muir.  This  young  man,  a  member  of  the  "**"■*• 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  was  indicted  for  spreading  the 
works  of  Thomas  Paine.  He  defended  himself  with  great  ability 
upon  the  ground  that  he  had  only  aimed  at  the  reform  of  Parliament 
His  speeoh  was  greeted  with  loud  applause,  but  the  Lord  Justice- 
CifA  summed  up  most  strongly  against  him,  and  asserted  the  strange 
doctrine  that  the  Qovemment  was  made  up  of  the  landed  interest 
^  Ab  for  the  rabble,"  said  he,  ''who  have  nothing  but  personal  pro- 
perty, what  hold  has  the  nation  on  them?"  He  sentenced  Muir  to 
fourteen  years'  transportation.  The  severity  of  the  judges  and  the 
frequent  trials  that  the  Government  ordei^d  had  not  the  effect  of 
checking  the  popular  feeling.  Delegates  £rom  various  parts  of 
Scotland,  in  concert  with  the  Friends  of  the  People  and  other 
societies,  assembled  at  Edinburgh.  The  leading  spirits  were  Maurice 
Margarot  and  Joseph  Qerald,  agents  from  London.  These  delegates 
assumed  the  name  of  a  convention,  spoke  of  the  first  year  of  the 
British  Republic,  and  otherwise  mimicked  their  French  brethren.  In 
December  the  law  came  upon  them,  and  three  of  them,  with  Mai^^aiot 
and  Qerald,  were  transported  for  fourteen  years. 

Up  till  this  time  the  people  as  a  whole  had  been  heartily  with 
Pitt;  but  the  course  of  the  year  had  tended  to  change 
their  feelings,  the  war  had  been  by  no  meauB  t3[i^'^^\. 
rmdertakiDg  expected,  and  it  began  to  be  aeen  tYiaJt  \Xa  ^^ 
coutmvation  meant  fearful  expenses,  heavy  taxea,  «avV  «^  «^«^«kv  ^ 
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goTeniiiiont  but  little  in  accoTdance  with  the  general  chamctei  of 
English  adminigtriLtion.  Some  ercn  of  Fitf  b  old  fri«nda  b^an  \fs 
whisper  of  peace,  tint  liis  will  was  not  one  to  yield  to  oppoailjon.  In 
Parliament  be  wua  eUll  supreme,  and  in  thia  first  begimung  of  diffi- 
culties he  exhibited  the  greatneea  of  Lis  eiieigj  and  hia  resources. 
He  branded  with  fierce  words,  which  reminded  hia  hearers  of  his 
great  father,  all  who  dared  to  think  of  peace  ;  he  openly  avowed  that 
the  idea  was  impoaaible  till  some  total  change  took  place  in  the 
French  Government,  thus  putting  his  acliouB  on  their  true  basis. 
Backed  h;  hia  commercial  friends,  he  found  means  to  continue  tlie 
anbaidies  to  Prussia  and  Anstina,  fac  putchaged  the  adhesion  of  several 
of  the  smaller  German  BUtea,  indnced  the  Spaniards  to  continue  r 
wat  which  was  wholly  against  their  own  interests,  and  obliged  the 
lesser  Italian  states  to  join  the  coalition  ;  he  even  allowed  Buaaia  to 
perpetrate  the  second  partition  of  Poland  as  a  price  of  her  neutrality. 
With  auefc  efforts  as  these  he  contrived  to  carry  on  hia  war;  it  waa 
not  unreasonably  that  he  became  the  ogre  of  the  French,  the  one 
object  of  tbeir  injntiable  batnd. 

At  home  he  would  not  abate  one  jot  of  hii  policy.  Again  tbe 
Bt  swBimH  proaecutiona  went  forward.  So  little  had  the  late  action 
^JJJJJJJJ""  of  Qovemment  been  aucceasful  that  discontent  and  the 
«iui>^  intrigues  of  Uie  societies  were  becoming  even  mme 

envenomed.  The  English  had  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  Scotch  book; 
two  of  the  great  societies— the  Gonatltntional  Society  and  the  Cone- 
aponding  Society— determined  that  they  t^io  would  have  a  conven* 
tion.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  far  more  real  and  dangerous  thing 
than  the  Scotch  convention.  The  workmen  were  atdrred  np,  meet- 
ings were  held  in  all  the  great  towns  attended  by  delegatea  from 
London,  revolutionary  aongs  were  composed  and  circulated,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  weapona  constructed  and  secreted.  It 
waa  the  intention  of  the  Convention  to  overawe  Parliament 
■oniewhat  in  the  aame  way  as  the  Jacobin  Club  overawed  the 
French  Assembly.  The  Government  determined  to  act  as  strongly  aa 
possible  against  it,  and  instead  of  accusing  the  leaders  of  seditions 
practices  merely,  they  thought  it  advisable  to  treat  their  conduct  oa 
a  great  and  capital  crime,  nnd  to  bring  them  to  trial  for  high  treason. 
The  leaders  arrested  were  Hardy,  Secretary  of  the  Corresponding 
Socie^,  Adams,  Secretary  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  Home  Tooke, 

mirell-inowii  opponent  of  Jonina,  the  Bev.  Jeremiah  Joyce,  author 
w  "Scientific  Dialognea,"  and  tti\flT\o\jat4%'ura&ii-^'aaonB, Thel- 
political  lectnier  ol  aoma  im^ttttti'K,  «a&.  "Ckwi  "SOosm.   K 
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aeeiet  eommittee  of  the  House,  having  examined  their  books  and 
papexBy  reported  that  there  were  ample  proofiei  of  a  traitorous  con- 
spinu^  for  overawing  Parliament.  Upon  this  report  the  Govern- 
ment advanced  a  step  further,  and  in  spite  of  the  eager  opposition  of 
the  minority,  carried  through  the  House  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus.  Trials  for  high  treason  followed  both  in  England 
and  Scotland.  In  Scotland  the  prosecution  was  successful,  but  the 
English  trials  did  not  go  off  so  smoothly.  Hardy  was  tried  first  on 
the  28th  of  October.  Sir  John  Scott  (afterwards  Lord  Eldon)  con- 
ducted the  prosecution ;  but  although  the  evidence,  if  true,  tended  to 
show  that  language  of  a  most  seditious  character  had  been  used,  and 
weapons  and  plans  of  insurrection  made,  yet  the  skill  and  eloquence 
of  Erskine,  who  laid  his  chief  stress  on  the  grave  constitutional 
danger  of  any  enlargement  of  the  Treason  Act,  procured  an  acquittal. 
The  Government  was  not  satisfied.  Home  Tooke  was  also  tried.  He 
defended  himself  with  his  usual  effrontery  and  humour,  and  again 
an  acquittal  was  obtained.  Still  the  Crown  persisted,  and  Thelwall 
the  lecturer  was  tried ;  again  the  accused  was  acquitted.  The  excite- 
ment about  the  trials  was  intense,  the  speeches  of  the  rival  barristers 
were  listened  to  with  extreme  interest,  and  the  aoquittals  were  hailed 
with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  It  was  plain  that  a  considerable  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  the  people ;  the  strings  of  repres- 
sion had  been  drawn  too  tight;  the  line  between  class  and  class  was 
becoming  more  sharply  marked. 

The  same  fact  is  rendered  obvious  by  the  completion  in  this  year 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  new  Tory  party.    Ever  since  the  middle 
of  1792  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  his  friends  had  voted  Pwtiu4aad 
with  Government,  but  they  now  openly  joined  it,  and  SlSSJ^^'' 
were  admitted  to  some  of  the  best  places.    The  Duke  of  '«i7  ith. 
Portland  became  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  Earl  Fitz- 
william  Lord  President,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  Secretary  at  War.    The 
one  point  which  connected  the  new  recruits  with  the  ministry  was 
the  determination  all  felt  to  carry  on  the  war.    Pitt  was  therefore 
hampered  in  two  directions.    When  Parliament  was  opened  on  the 
13th  of  December  1794,  there  appeared  to  be  a  growing  feeling  in 
favour  of  peace,  and  Pitt  found  himself  opposed  to  many  smi^  tat 
of  his  old  friends,  the  country  gentlemen ;  but  his  union  »•*«•• 
with  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  his  party  rendered  a  change  of 
policy  at  present  impossible.    He  was  in  the  hands  of  the  wax  ^as^:<|  \ 
afraid  of  losing  their  support,  and  buoyed  Tip  "by  «n.\KL^\si^^*'«a.S^ 
finandtd  exhaustion  of  France,  he  detennined.  i^aSi  \jo  cmts  ^» 
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war  Tigorously,  Afi  he  was  quite  paramoiuit  in  FaTliomeut '  in  spite 
of  an  increased  minority,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  leave  to  mae 
B  loan  of  eighteen  roilliona,  and  to  guarantee  another  large  loan 
lu  purchaae  the  co-operation  of  Aiiatria.  He  nevertheless  slightly 
changed  liia  tone,  and  confessed  that  he  should  be  Batisfied  with  a 
peace  that  gave  liim  security,  and  allowed  later  in  the  session  that 
there  was  tt  possibility  of  treating  with  the  present  Government  of 
France. 

Amongst  other  minor  difficulties  which  he  had  to  meet  waa  the 
ti»  Friui «(  constant  embarrasameut  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Seven 
■trrTiiir  years  before  he  had  purchased  the  payment  of  his  debts 

i^ru  1.  iTn.  by  a  lie  concerning  his  wife ;  he  was  now  again  ^700,000 
in  debt ;  the  only  terms  on  which  he  could  hope  to  get  relieved 
were  that  he  should  marry  legally,  and  the  King  had  chosen  for  him 
ft  Princess  of  Brunswick  whom  he  had  never  seen.  Lord  Malmea- 
bnry  arranged  the  negotiation,  but  unwisely  suppressed,  what  he 
saw  clearly  himself,  the  absolute  unfitness  of  the  lady  for  the  poaition 
she  was  to  occupy.  He  found  her  frivolous,  slovenly,  and  quite 
deficient  in  tact.  It  was  impossible  but  that  she  should  be  distaslc- 
fnl  to  any  English  gentleman.  Very  shortly  after  the  birth  of  hei 
child  a  formal  sepatation  took  place,  and  a  scandalous  dispute  arose, 
which  afterwards  tamed  into  a  great  party  conflict.  Foithepreeent 
however,  the  Prince  received  the  price  of  bis  unfortunate  bargain. 
The  royal  message  demanding  the  assistance  of  Parliament  wai 
coached  in  humble  language,  and  asked  only  for  some  ansngemeot 
by  which  the  debts  shoold  be  nltimately  paid ;  but  even  thna  it 
exdted  a  perfect  storm  in  the  Honse.  None  even  of  the  Prince's  old 
friends  rose  to  defend  him,  and  Pitt  himself,  though  no  friend  of  the 
Fnnce,  intreated  that  the  matter  might  not  be  examined  by  a  Failia- 
mentaiy  Committee,  for  fear  of  the  damaging  effect  of  snch  an 
inquiiy  on  the  principle  of  an  hereditary  monarchy.  It  was  finally 
arranged  that  the  Prince's  income  should  be  raised  &om  ^S,000  to 

■  To  lliow  how  i«mm<nuit  ha  wu  tn  Pullunent.  ud  how  poKterlns  the  Oppodtloo, 
It  1*  only  nccsmCT  to  read  the  liit  ot  tho  Acti  which  paued  ParUinieDt  tbM  foa. 
Kodoa  In  the  Hoou  oT  Peen  bj  Loid  Stanhope  tor  non-lnt«r[eTeti»  In  tho  Intcnu] 
■IBdn  of  Fnnco— unanimoGilj  Rjwtvd.  Motion  of  1.  llks  tendency  In  ths  Boom  it 
Oonunoni^ticEitlnid.  Uotlon  la  the  Honie  of  Poen  tor  tecUltiUng  tb<  apaUng  o( 
IM^Ustion  with  Franco— ncgAtlved.  UoUon  foi  ■  vlgoroaa  pioucntlon  or  the  wu_ 
cBiTied.  Snndti  motLons  tor  ptejiarlng  the  ■at.f  for  peace  with  Franco— n^nUrod. 
Motion  In  lljo  Honio  of  Common*  tot  inquiring  Into  the  rtato  of  the  n«i 
^Mfeor  to  the  Mtne  Intent  in  tlie  Bnoic  ol  ¥Mn-D<^1i'nA.   VoUon  in  the 

r  (endoncj  In  th«  Houm  oI  loi4»-n«Wtt'<*4- 
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jn>S5,000  a  year,  that  the  reyenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  should 
be  set  apart,  which  in  twenty-seven  years  would  extinguish  the  debt, 
und  that  £25,000  a  year  more  should  be  devoted  to  pay  the  interest. 
To  these  enactments  was  added  an  extraordinary  one,  rendering  the 
Prince's  servants  liable  for  any  contract  they  should  enter  into  on  his 
behalf  and  limiting  legal  remedy  against  the  Prince  to  the  term  of 
three  months. 

Such  demands  upon  the  public  purse  seemed  very  badly  timed, 
when  the  working  classes  were  suffering  very  heavily  fc^riMiofiii* 
from  depression  of  trade,  from  famine  produced  by  two  i«vtr  «!■■■■, 
bod  harvests,  and  from  a  constantly  increasing  burden  ^^*'' 
of  taxation.  Discontent  was  in  fact  increasing  widely,  great  political 
meetings  were  held  in  London  and  elsewhere  to  expose  the  abuses 
of  monarchy  and  aristocracy.  Riots  and  seditious  writings  were  con- 
stantly on  the  increase,  and  the  Qovemment  thought  the  state  of 
afiEEtirs  so  critical  that  they  determined  upon  an  autumn  session. 
Three  days  before  Parliament  met  a  monster  meeting  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Corresponding  Society  in  Copenhagen  Fields. 
The  excitement  thus  produced  found  vent  in  an  assault  upon  the 
E^ing  as  he  went  to  open  Parliament,  one  of  the  win-  Ana«it  on 
dowB  of  his  state  coach  was  broken  by  a  stone  or  *^»*>«- 
bullet ;  on  his  return  his  coach  was  again  surrounded  by  an  angry 
mob,  with  shouts  of  "Bread,  bread!  peace,  peace!"  and  he  only 
escaped  with  difficulty  by  driving  rapidly  in  his  private  carriage  from 
St.  James's  to  BucMngham  Palace.  The  King,  who  throughout 
showed  great  courage,  showed  himself  in  the  evening  at  Covent 
(harden  theatre,  where  he  was  on  the  whole  well  received.  This  act 
of  violence  produced  two  coercive  Bills,  one  to  suppress  seditious  meet- 
ings, the  other  to  extend  the  law  of  treason.  Every  public  meeting 
was  to  be  advertised  by  a  paper  signed  by  resident  householders,  and 
all  meetings  were  liable  to  be  dispersed  according  to  the  Riot  Act 
if  any  two  justices  thought  them  dangerous ;  while  by  the  second 
law,  writing,  preaching,  and  speaking,  were  created  overt  acts,  thus 
rendering  the  offender  guilty  of  treason,  and  writing  or  speaking 
against  the  established  Government  was  made  a  highly  punishable 
crime.  These  Bills  were  commonly  known  as  the  Sedition  and 
Treason  Bills.  They  were  not  passed  without  strong  opposition,  and 
the  use  of  language  on  the  part  of  Fox  so  vehement  as  to  excite  still 
further  the  anger  of  the  Tories.  This  paily  'V%a  new  «^YSNpsi%N^A 
selBBb  tjinmpb  to  the  utmost.  It  became  TveccMorj  ^j^gaxi  No  «»%* 
meDt  the  taxes,  and  Htt  hit  upon  the  expe^^nt  ol  \w5VB%^>i^^« 
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npon  l^&cjes  and  successions.  The  counti;  gcntlnneii  hod  sufGci^Tit 
influence  to  confine  the  Bill  to  the  snccenciioD  of  moncj  and  petwnal 
property  only,  and  to  exclude  real  property  from  the  action  of  the 
Bill.     This  glaring  injustice  was  not  remedied  till  1863. 

The  burden  of  tamtion  bad  much  to  do  with  the  overtnrea  for 
mum  In  peace  which  were  aet  on  foot  in  1796.  Nearly  all  dssses 
tmm  tit*  in  the  kin^om  had  hecome  weary  of  the  wax.  Pitt,  as 
tat^  [•■«.  j^^  \,^e.'a  seen,  had  heen  forced  into  it  against  his  natum! 
tendencies,  and  though,  when  once  embarked  in  the  war  of  opinion, 
he  had  iised  language  of  the  most  overhearing  character,  he  waa 
eager,  now  that  he  found  hia  hope  of  a  speedy  bankruptcy  of  France 
frustrated,  to  bring  about  an  honourable  peace.  Svich  an  opportunity 
was  offered  by  the  changed  character  of  the  French  Government,  The 
Directory  had  held  its  position  for  upwards  of  a  year,  and  seemed  to 
give  promise  of  such  stability  as  would  render  negotiation  possible. 
This  change  in  the  Government  of  France  had  been  the  outcome 
of  a  seriea  of  revolutions  which  had  followed  each  other  in  rapid 


The  Qirondina  had,  contrary  to  their  conscientious  opinions,  voted  for 
the  death  of  the  King.  It  was  in  fact  an  act  of  enicida 
After  this  it  was  nseless  to  oppose  any  demand  of  the 
Jacobins;  the  attempt  only  produced  a  violent  straggle 
in  the  Ccmventioa,  which  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Ginmdins  by  tlie  insurrection  of  the  1st  of  June.  In  the  place  of 
the  pai^  thus  annihilated  the  Jacobins  found  themselves  snpiem& 
Upon  them  henceforward  lay  the  dnty  of  saving  the  Bevolntion 
within  and  rescuing  France  from  foreign  assBtilts  from  without.  The 
machinery  of  Qovernment  to  which  they  trusted  to  obtain  these  ends 
was  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  in  whose  hands  the  full  powers  of 
.  the  executive  were  lodged.  As  far  as  the  external  defence  of  France 
was  concerned,  the  restless  energy  of  the  new  rulers  was  completely 
■taOMmWH  successful.  La  Vendue,  Tonlon,  and  Lyons,  the  centres 
•criMuSMirtT'  of  opposition  within  France,  were  all  reduced.  Caniot 
struck  out  a  new  plan  of  warfare,  and  found  means  to  employ  with 
mcceM  the  masses  with  which  an  almost  unlimited  conscription 
■applied  the  army,  and  from  this  time  onwards  the  French  were 
everywhere  successfuL  But  while  exhibiting  this  ene:^  abroad,  in 
France  the  government  of  the  Committee  was  in  the  last  d^pKe 
crael  and  tjrsnnical.  Nor  could  the  Jacobins  agree  among  them- 
mlvea.  On  the  one  side  wafl  &  "pejl^  ».>.\«i\Avisi  '■«>  "Cwm  t^t^n, 
nniuBtic  in  their  political  -viewa,  toiA  Kai  'WwiKs'siss^&.wia'm.  Stoaa 
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laognage.  This  party,  which  predominated  in  the  Commune,  took 
its  name  from  Hubert,  the  editor  of  an  infamous  paper  called  Fhrt 
Duehetns.  It  shocked  the  feelings  of  the  world  by  its  excesses, 
abolishing  religion,  closing  the  churches,  and  holding  a  blasphemous 
service  in  Notre  Dame  in  honour  of  Beason.  On  the  other  side  was 
a  party,  headed  by  Danton,  intent  chiefly  on  success  abroad,  and 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  work  of  destruction  had  gone  for  enough. 
Between  the  two  was  the  party  of  the  Purists,  headed  by  Robespierre 
and  St  Just,  who  looked  with  equal  hatred  on  the  scandalous  and 
anarchical  conduct  of  the  H^bertists  and  the  indulgent  and  somewhat 
loose  lives  of  the  followers  of  Danton.  Robespierre  was  able  to 
attack  and  destroy  both  these  parties  in  turn.  The  H^bertiBts  were 
the  first  to  fall,  but  very  shortly  after  the  same  fate  befell  the 
Dantonists. 

Atheists  and  indulgents  being  thus  both  removed,  Robespierre  and 
his  party  were  virtually  masters  of  France.  Under  them  fhexcign 
the  Terror  knew  no  relaxation.  "The  maxim  of  our  •«**"««'• 
policy,"  said  Robespierre, "  ought  to  be  to  guide  the  people  by  reason 
and  the  enemies  of  the  people  by  terror."  Whole  batches  of  victims 
completely  unknown  to  each  other  were  sent  off  together  to  the 
guillotine  under  pretext  of  being  accomplices  in  conspiracy.  Between 
the  20th  of  June  and  the  27th  of  July  1400  people  were  executed. 
But  Robespierre  and  his  friends  looked  forward  to  some  conclusion 
of  thlB  state  of  things,  desiring  to  establish  a  purely  moral,  stoica], 
and  ddstical  Republic.  As  a  first  step,  the  worship  of  the  Supreme 
Being  was  decreed,  and  a  great  festivity  held,  where  Robespierre, 
decked  with  flowers,  officiated  as  priest.  Thus,  too,  he  began  to  shelter 
the  priests  and  nobles.  The  idea  of  the  cessation  of  the  Revolution 
thoroughly  frightened  some  of  the  worst  among  the  Committee,  and 
Robespierre's  assumption  of  authority  disgusted  them.  They  con- 
trived to  form  a  coalition  with  all  the  discontented  parties,  H^bertists, 
Dantonists,  Girondists,  Royalists,  were  all  ready  to  combine  against 
the  one  man  whose  stoical  purity  seemed  to  insult  them,  and  whose 
cold  implacable  cruelty  gave  them  no  hope  if  they  should  offend  him. 
Robespierre  was  thus  hated  by  the  people,  and  at  enmity  both  with 
the  people  and  the  Committee,  but  was  still  influential  at  the  dub 
of  Uie  Jacobins,  the  Convention,  and  the  revolutionary  Tribunal. 
Knowing  that  an  assault  would  be  directed  against  him,  his  wisdom 
^would  have  been  to  strike  first.  To  this  course  St  Just  urged  him^ 
but  he  seems  to  have  relied  upon  his  infLuexice  m  >i\i^  C^QTkN^sc^^^> 
und  was  astonished  when  he  found  his  fxiend&  'vYlcJ^^  o'^\»vsax^Q^s»^ 
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■nd  a  henring  refused  bim.  On  the  S7th  of  July  he  was  anoeted 
i^sf  with  Coutbon,  St.  Just,  and  bia  brother.    He  escaped 

kbtiidem.  ^^j  flgj  (o  tlje  Commune,  For  a  moment  it  appeared 
as  if  an  insurrection  would  bavo  reinstated  him.  But  the  ricbei 
BGUliona  of  Paria  rallied  to  the  destruction  of  their  tyrant,  and  on  the 
following  day  Robespierre,  with  twenty  members  of  the  Oonunune, 
was  dragged  to  the  Bcaffold. 

The  party  which  bad  overtbtown  Robespierre  were  as  cruel  and 
for  mere  ilepraved  than  he  was.  They  would  gladly  have  continued 
the  Revolution  in  its  moat  odious  form.  But  the  Terror  once 
destroyed,  it  was  impossible  to  check  a  reactionary  movement.  The 
revolutionary  Committee  and  Tribunal  were  modified,  the  Commune 
destroyed,  the  club  of  the  Jacobins  dissolved,  and  the  Girondius 
who  had  escaped  execution  recalled.  Such  measures  did  not  please 
the  mob  of  Paris,  still  further  excited  by  the  constant  continuance  of 
famino.  On  the  12th  Germinal  (April  1),  and  again  on  the  Ist  Frairial 
(Uay  20),  they  rose  in  inHurrection,  invaded  the  hall  of  the  Con- 
vention, clamouring  for  bread  and  the  constitution  of  1793.  For 
■rtibUAmni     six  hours  a  wild  tumult  raged  within  the  walla.     But 

^,|^^,_  fioIJieis  luul   becu   collected,  aod   with  tbe  aid  of  bLe 

iM.  in*.  troops  of  the  more  reactionary  Paris  sections  order  was 

leatored.  This  was  the  deathblow  of  the  democratic  party.  A 
new  constitution  was  drawn  up,  t^e  executive  power  was  vested 
i&  five  directors,  and  two  councils,  the  one  of  600,  the  other  of 
SCO,  established.  The  hopes  of  the  royalists  had  been  raised  by  the 
lat«  reactionary  movement.  Finding  themselves  thwarted  by  the 
sew  constitution,  the  richer  seclious  and  the  partisans  of  reaction 
marched  on  the  Tuileriee.  General  Menou  proved  unequal  to  his 
place,  and  the  task  of  defending  the  Assembly  was  given  to  Barras, 
who  chose  as  his  active  lieutenant  Bonaparte,  With  a  vigour 
unchecked  by  fear  of  shedding  the  blood  of  citizens,  this  young 
officer  brought  up  thirty  cannon  from  the  camp  of  Sablons,  and 
received  the  advancing  insurrectionists  with  such  showers  of  grape, 
that,  though  not  without  a  short  resistance,  tliey  were  completely 
defeated.  This  was  the  first  step  towards  militaiy  despotism.  The 
new  eonetitution  came  into  effect  on  the  27th  of  October  1796. 

Thns,  before  it  was  understood  bow  completely  the  army  had  got 
.„,. ._.         the  upper  hand  in  France,  how  completely  from  hence- 
M  a*  forwMd  its  interests  would  be  military,  the  appearance 
''  of  something  more  likes,  i^ecmanent  and  orderly  govem- 

*  in  the  shape  ot  the  DiiwAory  wftmaitai  ''iw'  -aaiAsft.  \a  ^ve 
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hopes  of  peace.  Towards  that  point  Pitt's  feelings  had  been 
gzadnally  tending.  Even  as  early  as  December  1795  he  had 
spoken  of  the  possibility  of  an  honourable  peace  should  a  more 
settled  government  ever  be  arrived  at  in  France,  and  since  then  much 
had  happened  to  induce  him  to  lower  his  tone.  In  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  he  had  seen  his  great  coalition  disappear  at  the  Congress  at 
Basle.  He  had  seen  the  complete  ruin  of  his  Quiberon  expedition. 
More  than  that,  all  his  best  tendencies  had  been  shocked  by  the 
consequences  of  his  own  government  at  home.  But  the  opening  of 
his  eyes  to  the  fallacy  of  his  belief  in  the  speedy  bankruptcy  of 
France  and  its  rapid  conquest,  with  which  in  all  his  difficulties  he 
had  hitherto  buoyed  himself  up,  came  too  late.  His  application 
for  peace  through  the  Swiss  minister  (March  1796),  which  the 
ELing  announced  at  the  close  of  the  session,  met  with  a  very  cold 
reception.  For  the  Government  of  France,  having  just  been  re- 
established on  a  new  and  more  dangerous  basis,  would  listen  to 
no  terms  which  implied  the  restoration  of  the  Low  Countries  to 
Austria ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  Pitt,  after  his  conduct  to  that 
country,  to  suggest  any  other  terms,  the  negotiations  speedily  came 
to  nothing. 

Indeed,  the  French  Republic  had  this  year  reached  a  pitch  of  glory 
unequalled  in  the  palmiest  times  of  the  monarchy.  Camot,  who 
was  again  in  power  as  one  of  the  Directory,  had  conceived  a  plan 
for  a  campaign  of  this  year  upon  a  gigantic  scale.  Three  armies 
were  to  push  out  £rom  France  and  strike  all  of  them  by  the  three 
different  roads,  of  the  Maine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Po,  at  Vienna. 
Three  young  generals  were  intrusted  with  the  task.  Jourdan  was 
given  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  Moreau  the  army  of  the 
Bhine  and  Moselle,  Bonaparte  succeeded  Schdrer  in  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy.  The  preceding  year  the  battle  of  Loano  had 
secured  to  tiie  French  the  Biviera  as  far  as  Savona,  but  the  troops 
were  destitute  of  every  necessary.  Napoleon  aroused  Vfti«i«oB'i 
their  enthusiasm  by  promises,  and  in  a  fortnight  had  2! 
separated  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese,  defeated  the  itm. 
former  at  Montenotte  and  Ddgo,  and  thrown  them  back  into 
Lombardy,  the  latter  at  Millesimo,  and  again  at  Mondovi,  as  he 
pursued  them  towards  Turin,  and  finally  wrung  from  them  a  treaty 
which  left  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  Austrians.  Another  fort- 
night was  hardly  over  before  he  had  turned  the  Austrian  position 
on  the  Ticino  by  the  passage  of  the  Po  at  l^Vafienxdk^  ^cn^^^o^  "^vss^ 
from  the  Adda  by  the  victories  of  Fombio  wi^  \icA\^  wA  Vwvw^ 
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chased  (hem  beliind  the  Mincio,  aecured  the  whole  of  Lomhiirdf  to 
the  Freiti:li.  Bonaparta  completed  the  first  act  of  the  aunpaign  by 
securing  the  line  of  the  Adigo  and  farming  the  siege  of  Haatnft, 
He  enployed  some  weeks  in  conquering  Italy  as  far  Bouth  as  Naples, 
but  from  this  work  ha  was  recalled  by  the  nppraitch  of  an  Auatiiau 
army  to  raise  the  eiege  of  Mantua.  Wnrmser  came  down  thu 
Adige  on  on<:  eide  of  the  Lake  of  Gaido,  Quasdanowich  down  tha 
Chiesa  on  the  other.  Bonaparte,  giving  up  every  other  object  for  tbo 
moment,  placed  himself  between  the  armieg,  defeated  QuaJdonowich, 
tit  Lonato  on  the  one  hand,  and  Wuimser  at  Castiglioni  on  the  other, 
and  thus  driving  them  into  the  Tyrol,  resumed  the  siege  of  Mantua. 
Wurmaer  made  one  more  effort  to  raise  the  siege ;  again  he  advanced 
with  two  armies,  hoping  to  eadose  the  French.  Davidowich 
descended  the  Adige,  Wnrmscr  the  valley  of  the  Brenta.  The  battle 
of  Koveredo  destroyed  the  former,  while  Bonaparte,  turning  rapidly 
into  the  valley  of  tlio  Brenta  in  pursuit  of  Wurmaer,  came  up  with 
and  defeated  him  at  Bassano.  Thus  cut  off  from  QentiaDy,  the 
Austrian  general  had  no  resource  but  to  take  refuge  in  Muitaa 
(Sept,  13).  The  Aiisttiana  cuuld  not  leave  their  army  thus  abut 
up  in  Mantua,  and  a  freah  effort  waa  made  to  save  it.  It  was 
again  a  double  attack,  but  after  three  days'  fight,  Alvinzi,  coming 
t  from  the  east,  waa  beaten  at  Areola,  and  the  attempt  failed.  Six 
weeks  later  he  made  one  more  desperate  effort,  but  was  defeated 
again  on  the  plateau  of  Rivoli.  Alvinzt's  attack  had  been  rendered 
the  more  dangerous,  because  upon  the  Maine  and  Rhine  Jouidou  and 
Moieaii  had  been  unsucceeafnL  There  the  Archduke  Charles  had  in 
a  certain  degree  followed  the  same  plans  as  Bonaparte,  and  directing 
hia  whole  force  against  Jourdan,  had  compelled  the  retreat  of  Uoreau 
also.  It  was  to  this  victorious  general  that  the  Aoatrians  looked  to 
continue  their  defence.  But  Bonaparte,  in  the  b^inuing  of  the 
foUowing  year,  repeatedly  drove  him  backwards,  defeated  him  on 
the  Tagliamento,  drove  him  into  the  mountains,  and  defeated  him  at 
Neumarck,  and  finally,  ha^-ing  secured  the  pB£s  of  the  Semmering, 
and  being  within  eighty  miles  of  Vienna,  he  obliged  the  Archduke 
to  demand  a  suapension  of  arms,  and  opened  negotiations  known  as 
the  Preliminaries  of  L^oben  {April  13),  which  were  completed  under 
the  title  of  Campo  Formio  on  the  17th  of  October  1787. 
^fl^^^e  Rhine  and  the  Maine  the  two  other  divisions  of  the  general 
^Vh*  plan  had  not  met  with  the  same  success  as  had  attended 
^■^  the  anna  ot  BoTiapatVe.  Gt(*.\.  ani.  as>jimi\ivi\<),  ns  his 
I  Ujeii,  it  did  not  ttvciclOTft  sftftMi  »*  ■js^  i.'i\ui.^e  •iusKi.ia. 
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»pe  of  peace,  for  which  in,  fact  it  had  only  rendered  Pitt  more  anx- 

OB ;  and  as  the  establishment  of  the  Directory  seemed  to  promise  that 

trmanence  to  the  Government  which  Pitt  had  declared  to  be  the 

dispensable  condition  of  any  hopeful  negotiations,  it  was  deter- 

ined  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1796)  to  make  a  fresh  effort,  this 

ne  direct,  to  n^otiate  with  the  Directory.    For  this  purpose  Lord 

almesbury  was  despatched  to  Paris.    The  English  believed  that 

ey  had  something  they  could  offer  in  exchange  for  any  restorations 

ranee  might  make.    The  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope  had  been  captured 

the  preceding  year,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  Moore 

id  Abercrombie  had  done  good  service  in  the  West  Indies.    Many  of 

«  islands  there  had  been  taken,  Guadaloupe  almost  alone  remained 

French  hands.    These  conquests  they  offered  to  restore.    But  if  the 

ranch  had  been  unwilling  to  treat  in  the  preceding  year,  their 

ioeesses  in  Italy  had  not  rendered  them  more  moderate;  they 

ere  at  this  very  time  arranging,  at  the  instigation  of  the  malcontenti 

Ireland,  represented  by  Wolfe  Tone,  a  plan  for  the  conquest  of 

aland  under  the  command  of  General  Hoche,  and  probably  a  still 

«ter  plan  for  the  invasion  of  England  itself.    In  fact,  there  was  still 

\  same  irremediable  objection — ^the English  still  felt  bound  in  honour 

to  resign  the  Netherlands  to  France.    ''  On  this  point,"  writes 

nville  in  his  instructions  to  Malmesbury,  ^  your  Lordship  must 

give  the  smallest  hope  that  his  Majesty  will  be  induced  to  relax." 

re  was  also  another  point  in  the  French  diplomacy  which  rendered 

negotiations  difficult.    They  could  not  understand  the  position  of 

mipotentiary  who  had  not  absolutely  full  powers  to  act  without 

mce  to  his  own  Court,  and  taking  umbrage  at  the  repeated 

xn  who  went  to  and  fro  from  Paris,  declared  their  belief 

he  effort  at  peace  was  not  honest  on  the  part  of  England,  and 

Calmesbury  had  not  full  powers  at  all;  and  finally,  De  la 

a  somewhat  stiff  man  of  the  red  tape  school,  who  had  from 

Bt  behaved  with  considerable  rudeness,  wrote  suddenly  to 

sbury  bidding  him  leave  Paris  within  eighteen  hours.    Thus 

^«he  second  effort  on  the  part  of  Pitt  to  make  peace,  chiefly 

nt  because  it  clears  him  from  the  charge  of  inveterate 

lation  to  continue  the  war,  because  it  throws  the  blame  of 

tinuance  completely  on  the  French,  and  because  it  shows  the 

ich  the  lengthened  efforts  of  England,  especially  the  pres- 

he  finances,  were  having  upon  the  nat\mL^^  "^gi^M^^  v^^ 

il  Tomd  of  the  minister. 

'pamtiona  for  invasion  from  abxoad  coxxVi^.  'tt.oV.  \s» 
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secret,  and  freah  uiid  contitaiit  efforts  had.  been  made  to  meet  them. 
r»«*nUout«  Fresh  levies  were  made  both  for  the  uftvy  and  for  the 
2jjj^*i,  amiy ;  BUpjilenientary  bodies  of  militia  were  ntised; 
nvutumkB.  plans  sug;jcgted  for  the  establishment  of  lai^j^e  bodiea  of 
irregular  eavnlrj,  and  the  eurolnieiit  u  ineyiilur  infantry  of  alt 
those  who  paid  a  gun  license.  More  than  this,  in  spile  of  the  pres- 
mre  on  the  financea,  under  which  the  funds  had  fallen  as  low  as  £63,  a 
neirloan  of  £18,000,000  waa  raised  upon  terms  which,  though  we 
should  now  think  very  hiph,  were  not  then  considered  ruraiincrative. 
The  loan,  which  hore  a  nominal  tuterest  of  6  per  cent.,  was  issncd 
at  £113,  10s. ;  that  is,  every  ^1112,  10s.  advanced  was  to  represent 
£100,  thiu  practically  reducing  the  interest  to  lesa  than  4^  per  cent. 
Pitt  found  it  neceBsary  to  make  a  distinct  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  people  to  rai.%  the  loan  on  these  terms  ;  but  the  temper  of 
thi-  wealthy  ilasses  and  the  amount  of  riches  still  existing  in  Eog- 
hied  ware  shown  by  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  sub- 
scription list  was  filled.  £1,000,000  was  aubecribed  by  the  Bank  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  £400,000  by  the  diivctora  individimlly  ; 
before  the  close  of  the  first  day  £6,000,000  was  subscribed  by  different 
merchants.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  Monday  the  doors  were  opened, 
and  by  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  the  subscription  was  declared  to 
be  full ;  hundreds  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  go  away.  By  the  post 
innnmerable  orders  came  from  the  country,  scarcely  one  of  which 
conld  be  accepted,  and  long  after  the  subscriptioii  was  closed  persons 
continued  coming,  and  were  obliged  to  depart  disappoint«d.'  The 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  sent  a  draft  on  sight  of  £100,000,  a  aimilar 
■nm  was  even  given  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  one  of  the  etaunchest 
opponents  of  the  war.  The  Ministry  subscribed  £10,000  a  piece. 
Such  an  outbuist  of  loyalty  might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
^^  French  as  to  the  difference  between  the  revolutionari- 
MMW^t%  temper  of  England  and  of  their  own  country,  but  their 
i*j  wa  srMaL  jgnQi^nco  of  the  temper  botb  of  England  and  Ireland  was 
extreme ;  General  Clark  (subsequently  Napoleon's  War  Minister) 
was  at  this  very  time  asking  Wolfe  Tone  whether  he  thought  it 
probable  that  in  case  of  a  landing  in  Ireland  the  Irish  Lord 
Chancellor  would  join  the  rebels.  On  the  15th  of  December  the 
great  expedition  for  Ireland  set  sail  from  Brest.  Like  so  many 
invasions  of  England,  it  was  thwarted  by  the  uncertainties  of  the  sea 
a  stormy  passage  a  few  sliips  assembled  in  Bantry  Bay  ;  bnt 

I  ■  curiom  fsct  that  the  »ii\»«i\A\Dii ««  Sati  te  M«en  Uims  ud  twen^ 
twoonThursdir,  Hixonyrt4»I,*ao°^^'*»3'*™'™^'™  •»*■  V««iVi 
n  Monday. 
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the  genezal  had  heen  driven  in  another  direction ;  there  were  no  signs 
of  the  eager  Jacobin  npxising  which  the  French  had  expected,  the 
commanders  were  afraid  to  proceed  without  orders  from  Hoche,  and 
the  expedition  straggled  back  again  to  Brest,  with  the  loss  of  four 
line  of  battle-ships  and  eight  frigates.  A  similar  untimely  fate  met 
a  more  desperate  assault  intended  for  the  shores  of  England.  Some 
1500  men,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  liberated  galley-slaves,  and  &om 
their  character  known  as  the  ''  Legion  noire,"  were  sent  under  Colonel 
Tate  with  the  intention  of  burning  BristoL  They  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  it  needed  but  the  appearance  of  a  few 
militia  and  yeomanry  under  Lord  Cawdor  (and  it  is  frequently 
said  of  a  few  old  Welsh  women  in  their  red  cloaks  and  hats)  to 
induce  the  crew  of  miscreants  to  take  to  flight  The  expedition  was 
probably  only  intended  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  to  discover  in  what 
state  of  preparation  England  was,  for  the  negotiations  having  entirely 
ceased,  the  French  were  thinking  of  a  great  attack  on  England  itsell 
The  idea  of  invasion  was  a  well-timed  one ;  at  no  time  in  the  war, 
either  before  or  after,  was  England  in  so  critical  a  ^^eij^,^ 
condition  or  its  existence  so  precarious.  It  had  become  dittm  of 
plain  by  this  time  that  the  strength  of  England,  at  all 
events  under  the  present  management,  lay  in  two  directions — ^in  its 
enormous  resources  and  capacity  for  paying  money,  and  in  its 
fleet.  Though  such  troops  as  had  been  employed  had  exhibited 
their  usual  bravery,  though  when  well  led,  as  in  India,  their  efforts 
had  met  with  great  success,  it  was  evident  that  the  present 
ministry,  hampered  by  their  political  relations  and  by  the  incessant 
interference  of  the  King  himself  in  the  army,  was  unable  to  make 
any  real  show  in  the  European  war.  But  already  in  the  last  four 
}'ears  nearly  eighty  millions  had  been  added  to  tiie  National  Debt, 
eveiy  variety  of  taxation  almost  had  been  tried  both  to  cover  the  interest 
of  the  accumulating  debt  and  to  supply  the  yearly  million  to  the 
sinking  fund,  and  men  b^an  to  think  that  the  sources  of  money 
must  shortly  begin  to  fail.  And  yet  the  subsidized  armies  abroad 
had  met  with  nothing  but  disaster.  The  North  of  Qezmany,  in- 
cluding even  the  King's  electorate  of  Hanover,  had  been  driven  to 
enter  into  a  neutrality.  Prussia  had  in  the  last  year  signed  two 
conventions  of  the  most  amicable  and  friendly  description  with 
France ;  and  the  well-known  selfishness  of  the  Austrian  Coiirt  did 
not  allow  it  to  be  questioned  that,  if  it  saw  its  ^ai^  \a  ^^3^s\sa^ssD^. 
advantage^  it  also  wouid  close  its  disastioxia  caiavd^®^  ^^  ^^laKs^^^&s^ 
the  coaUtioD,     Worse  even  than  that  remained  "Wt^'^.  %  ^^  ^»aa«^ 
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aa  if  the  country  was  really  upon  the  verge  of  a  national  bankruptcy, 
for  the  BTUouivt  of  specie  waa  found  inanlficient  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  country.  At  the  eame  time  that  the  financial 
Btrangth  of  EnKlimd  aeemed  to  have  been  fruitlessly  cihausted,  her 
pi^rmanent  power  upon  the  eea  seemed  on  the  point  of  disappearing 
also  ;  for  not  only  had  the  French  been  lately  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  their  owri  Dovy,  but  the  gucceesea  of  their  arnia  had  Riven 
them  the  command  both  of  the  fleets  of  Holland  and  Spain.  Holland, 
formed  into  the  Batavion  Hepnblic,  had  early  purchased  peace  by 
promising  thirty  ships :  in  the  Jnly  of  the  last  year  Spain  bod 
entered  into  a  similar  convention,  and  the  whole  of  her  naval 
resources,  as  many  as  forty  line  of  battle'Shipa,  were  at  the  dispoaal 
of  the  French.  It  was  with  these  combined  armaments  that  tht 
intended  descent  upon  England  was  to  take  place.  And  jost  as  the 
internal  ruin  had  gone  band  in  hand  with  the  fcilure  of  external 
financial  influence,  so  it  appeared  that  th^  new-bom  naval  power  of 
our  enemies  would  go  band  in  hand  with  the  total  dissolution  of  our 
mrtt-itium  force ;  for  disaSectirai  wu  widely  ipiMd  amtaig  oat 
•ailon,  and  the  year  was  marked  by  the  mutiniaa  of  St.  Helena 
and  the  Nore. 

In  point  of  time  it  was  the  financial  difficulty  which  first  arose. 
Mn»itiTT  f^B  difficulty  was  not  what  ia  called  a  commercial  but 

■)*■  a  monetary  crisis.    There  was  no  want  of  credit,  there 

was  no  want  of  solid  wealth,  but  there  was  every  chance  of  there 
being  such  a  dearth  of  the  circulating  medium  that  the  ordinary 
tmnaactions  of  business  would  not  he  able  to  be  carried  on,  that  it 
woold  be  impossible  to  meet  engagements  aa  they  fell  due,  and 
tiiat  consequently  many  houses  would  be  forced  to  stop  payment, 
and  a  general  bankruptcy  be  the  result,  more  especially  aa  it 
seemed  probable  that  at  the  head  of  the  banks  that  stopped  pay- 
ment would  be  ttie  Bank  of  England  itself.  The  causes  of  Utis 
state  of  things  are  not  very  difficult  to  understand.  The  same  foices 
which  had  been  at  work  to  produce  the  necessary  iasue  of  Excheqaer 
bills  in  1703  had  continued ;  the  balance  of  trade  had  been  con- 
stantly against  the  country.  The  position  of  Spain,  Italy,  France 
and  Holland  in  the  ranks  of  our  enemies  had  of  necessity  curtailed 
^nmbei  of  our  puichasers.  The  necessity  of  war  supplies  and 
B  poor  harvests  had  rendered  necessary  the  purchase  of  much 
li  of  much  raw  matensl,  conae^^uently  to  restore  the  balance 
.  .-■  in  gold  and  oW«  tai  Vi  'W  losift-  THi«  great 
anted  to  foreign  ■po'Wwi\\ttiii.cte3»M\\N;  W'^'C'ia^-^-^fi 
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in  specie.  Laige  compensatioii  had  been  given  for  the  freights  and 
cargoes  of  neutral  ships  which  had  been  seized ;  and  the  Qovemment 
for  their  special  purposes  had  had  to  borrow  upwards  of  ten  millions 
in  specie  from  tiiie  Bank.  Threats  of  invasion  had  induced  people 
throughout  the  country  to  realize  their  property  as  £ar  as  possible; 
this  had  produced  a  run  upon  the  country  banks,  which  had  in  turn 
demanded  their  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  England.  All  these 
accumulated  causes  had  so  lowered  the  reserve,  that  on  Saturday  the 
20th  of  February  there  was  only  £1,272,000  in  the  Bank  cellars,  and 
it  was  known  that  the  demands  of  the  next  forty-eight  hours  would 
entirely  empty  them.  In  this  crisis  the  Bank  applied  to  the 
Government ;  a  Council  was  immediately  held,  although 
it  was  Sunday,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  forbid- 
ding payments  in  cash.  A  meeting  of  merchants  next  day  sanctioned 
this  stq>,  promising  to  accept  bank  notes  as  legal  tender.  On  ex- 
amination the  Bank  .was  found  solvent,  but  a  Bill  was  passed  pro- 
hibiting it  to  pay  in  cash  more  than  twenty  shillings,  or  to  advance 
to  Qovemment  more  than  £600,000.  Though  only  intended  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  this  Act  continued  in  operation  for  twenty-two 
years,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper  money  was  comparatively  slight. 

The  danger  caused  by  the  mutiny  was  still  greater :  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  French  Directory  that  the  fleet  of  the  Texel,  composed 
entirely  of  the  Dutch,  the  fleet  at  Brest  which  had  been  collected  for 
the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  the  great  Spanish  fleet,  should  combine. 
Thus,  an  armament  of  more  than  seventy  ships  of  the  line  would 
sweep  the  English  fleet  from  the  Channel,  and  any  operations  against 
the  island  would  be  rendered  safe.      But  the  check  T]Mii,MU«i«d 
sustained  by  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  laTadoa 
ruined  the  well-conceived  plan.     A  few  days  before  Ttetoiyof 
Tate  landed  in  England,  the  great  Spanish  fleet  set  sail  >^^>»»*- 
from  Carthagena,  intending  to  join  the  French  fleet  off  Brest  and 
the  Dutch  fleet  off  the  Texel,  and  thus  secure  the  mastery  of  the 
Channel    Sir  John  Jervis  was  Admiral  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
with  >"'Tn  was  Commodore  Nelson,  and  though  the  Spanish  fleet 
had  twelve  more  ships  than  he  had,  and  1200  more  guns,  he 
determined  to  fight    He  contrived  to  separate  nine  Spanish  ships 
from  the  main  body,  and  took  four  of  the  remainder,  and  though 
the  separated  ships  joined  the  line  in  the  evenin(i;)  and  J^xhS&^^s^ 
still  outnumbered^  the  Spanish  fleet  reUied  mlo  CivdiXL. 

But  though  the  combmed  invasion  was  thxA  ^^^«J^J^)^^''^>^ 
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danger  for  England,  or  raUier  for  IrelanU,  wns  by  no  meaua  at  an 
end.  Hodic  had  been  removed  from  the  onny  of  the  Ocean  to  llic 
army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meiise,  His  miud  was  constantly  bent 
upon  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and,  acting  under  his  influence,  the 
Dutch  Qovemment,  wiahing  to  do  Bomething  to  show  that  they  weiv 
Bot  entirely  effaced  from  the  list  of  nations,  with  great  effort' 
strengthened  and  ei^iiipped  their  fleet  at  the  Texel  till  it  nnmbereil 
fouTt«en  sail  of  the  line,  and  embarked  in  it  their  whole  anny, 
16,000  men,  for  an  attack  upon  Ireland.  The  Directory,  taiin;.' 
nmhrage  at  thia  independent  action,  insisted  upon  Hoche,  with 
6000  men,  accompanying  them,  and  on  their  refusal  began  again  tn 
get  ready  their  Brest  squadron  for  a  aimilar  expedition.  To  watch 
the  Dutch  became  the  duty  of  Admiral  Duncan,  thn  care  of  Brest 
was  intrusted  to  Admiral  Bridport  with  the  fleet  at  Portsmouth, 
Fortunately  for  England,  the  Bailing  of  the  fleets  wan  delayed  ;  had 
tliey  sailed  in  the  aununer,  aa  intended,  they  would  have  found 
England  without  fleets. 

Early  in  the  year  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  among  the  crews  of 
the  fleet  at  Spithead,  with  a  view  to  litTiiniiding  redreaa  of  certain 
VMOMt  t»  grievancea.  Theae  grievances  were  shared  in  by  all  the 
■*"*•**■  seamen  in  the  navy  and  were  very  real    The  pay  and 

peiuiona  had  never  been  altered  since  the  time  of  Charlea  IL,  though 
every  necessary  of  life  had  risen  from  thirty  to  forty  per  c«nt. ;  this 
n^leet  was  rendered  particularly  objectionahle  as  the  pay  and  penaiona 
of  the  army  had  been  increased  to  suit  the  timea.  Many  officers  weie 
qipointed  by  interest  alone,  and  a  aystem  of  barefoced  peculation 
iru  carried  on  by  those  who  had  the  duty  of  provisioning  the  fleet, 
for  the  ahipa  were  furnished  in  a  great  degree  by  contract  through  the 
purser ;  moreover,  all  the  nautical  arrangementa  were  at  this  time 
remarkable  for  extreme  roughness,  almost  brutality,  for  ni^nst 
severity  of  discipline,  for  arbitairy  power  verted  in  the  hands  of 
the  captain,  and  frequent  miauaa  of  that  power.  When  Lord 
Bridport,  Lord  Howe's  aecond  in  command,  aignalled  to  put  to  sea, 
every  ship  in  the  fleet  refused  to  obey  ;  and  the  next  day  delegates 
from  every  ahip  met  in  the  '  Queen  Charlotte,'  and  the  mutiny  was 
(ffganized.  The  men  behaved  with  perfect  decorum,  and  drew  up 
A  petition,  asking  that  their  wages  ahould  be  raised  to  suit  the  rise 
of  prices  in  every  direction,  and  that  some  improvement  ahoold 
be  made  ia  their  system  of  pensions.  To  the  Admiralty  they  sent 
a  petition,  espoaing  the  pctula,teQnB  ol  VV,«i  -^otsicti  and  the  un- 
"      tntahle    haidshipfl  to  wViltJo  -iiift  «»io^  ■«'«■  f>.^«)«A.    "%» 
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Admiralty  acknowledged  at  once  the  justice  of  the  claim  for 
advanced  wages,  but  were  silent  upon  the  other  abuses.  This  did 
not  satisfy  the  men:  three  admirals  were  sent  to  treat  with  them ; 
and  when  an  outburst  of  anger  on  the  part  of  one  of  them  broke  off 
the  conference,  the  red  flag  of  mutiny  was  hoisted  and  the  guns 
loaded.  However,  when  their  demands  were  granted  in  full,  and  a 
free  pardon  was  sent  them  from  London,  they  at  once  returned  to 
their  duty.  During  the  whole  of  the  outbreak  perfect  order  had 
reigned.  But  the  folly  of  the  Admiralty,  who,  wishing  to  save  their 
credit,  sent  down  a  perverse  order  that  the  marines  should  be  kept 
constantly  ready  to  suppress  mutiny,  led  the  sailors  to  believe  that 
they  were  being  deceived,  and  a  second  outbreak  was  the  result. 
An  attempt  to  suppress  it  by  force  on  board  the  '  London'  ended  in 
a  real  mutiny  among  all  the  ships  then  lying  at  St  Helen's,  outside 
Spithead.  Lord  Howe,  the  most  popular  of  the  admirals,  known 
among  the  sailors  as  ''  Black  Dick,"  was  intrusted  with  the  difficult 
task  of  recalling  the  fleet  to  its  allegiance.  With  great  skill  he  con- 
trived that  while  their  requests  were  granted,  they  should  seem  to 
be  receiving  rather  than  demanding  a  favour.  He  persuaded  them 
to  write  a  letter  of  contrition  to  himself,  and  apparently  as  the  fruit 
of  his  good  offices,  announced  to  them  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  had 
been  passed  securing  to  them  the  redress  of  grievances  they  had 
demanded,  and  that  considerable  changes  were  to  be  made  amon^ 
the  officers. 

This  wholly  unpolitical  mutiny  was  followed  by  a  more  formid- 
able movement  among  the  ships  at  the  Nore.    It  began  y^j^^g^  ^ 
on  board  the  'Sandwich,'  the   flagship  of  Admiral  th«vanu 
Buckner.    As  in  the  former  case,  delegates  from  the  ^^^^^ 
seamen  met  on  board  the  '  Sandwich,'  but  the  chief  management  of 
the  mutiny  fell  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  a  seaman  called  Parker, 
a  man  of  good  education,  and  at  one  time  an  officer  in  the  navy,  but 
whose  abilities  as  a  leader  were  spoiled  by  his  arrogant  assumption 
of  dictatorial  power.     Under  his  influence  the  demands  of  the 
mutineers  assumed  a  political  character ;  they  required  a  revision  of 
the  Articles  of  War,  an  increase  of  prize-money,  and  the  dismissal  of 
officers  not  agreeable  to  the  ships'  companies.    All  efforts  to  bring 
the  men  to  reason  were  unavailing.    Lord  Spencer  himself,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  had  an  interview  with  Parker^  but 
was  met  with  nothing  but  insult.    After  tbiA  >^«  nxxy^oi^u^xvi  %S5&K 
upon  Bome  frigates  who  would  not  join,  tliem,  wA  \An^i»i^^^  "^^^ 
Thames,    It  Jjecsme  necosf^ary  to  take  vif^otoxui  mfe««vvTe«».  ^^^^«^ 
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passed  without  oppositiou  BtrengthenJng  the  hamls  of  Government, 
and  making  it  felony  to  hold  inteiDonne  with  the  mutinous  ships. 
Ships  neie  got  ready,  the  navi^iition  of  thu  Thames  was  rendered 
difficult  by  tJie  removal  of  marks,  and  batteries  were  erected  along 
the  river.  Cut  oif  from  tha  shore,  and  finding  no  sympathy  among 
the  ileetE  at  Portemouth  and  Plymoath,  nor  among  even  the  modt 
advanced  radicals  on  shore,  although  they  were  joined  by  the  fleets 
of  Admiral  Duncan,  the  mutineers  began  to  give  way.  Sliip  after 
ship  slipped  her  cable  and  escn])ed  from  the  mutinous  fleet,  and  on 
the  15lh  of  June  the  'Sandwich'  heiaelf  was  brought  within  range 
of  the  batteries.  Parker  was  at  once  apprebonded,  sentenced  to 
death,  and  hanged.  But  though  the  firmness  of  the  Government 
had  secured  them  complete  victory,  tiiey  were  too  conscious  of  the 
real  abuses  in  the  navy  to  be  severe.  Only  four  or  five  executione 
followed. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  mutiny  was  the  ease  with  which  it 
«Hi  ioi»iir  e(  'w*  nltiiaalely  suppressed  and  the  proofs  of  underlying 
u.  uuon.  loyalty  which  are  visible  throughout  it.  In  the  Channel 
fleot  all  the  otl'urs  of  the  Adniirnlty,  and  tven  of  Parliament,  were 
regarded  as  delusive  till  the  King's  own  sign  manual  was  exhibited, 
npon  which  all  signs  of  mistrust  at  once  vanished.  When  one  of 
the  ships  threatened  to  leave  the  fleet  and  join  the  French,  the  guns 
df  the  rest  of  the  mutinous  fleet  were  at  once  turned  upon  it,  and 
it  was  carefully  blockaded  by  guard-hoals ;  and  again,  so  far  from 
aympathizing  with  the  mutineera  of  the  Nore,  the  Bailors  of  the 
Channel  fleet,  after  tlieir  return  to  allegiance,  wrote  to  the  delegates 
declaiii^  that  their  conduct  was  a  scandal  to  the  British  navy. 
Even  at  the  Nore,  where  the  mutiny  bad  token  a  more  political 
fonn,  every  ship  but  one  struck  the  red  flag  and  hoist«d  the  n)yal 
eiuiga  on  the  King's  birthday,  and  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  sup- 
piesrion  of  the  disaffection,  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  one  of  the 
severest  engagements  of  the  time,  was  chiefly  won  for  England  by 
the  crews  of  the  lately  insurgent  fleet. 

It  was  well  for  England  that  the  Govemment  of  Fiance  was  at 
m— j-jiuivu  *'''*  '^™*  ^**  disorganized  that  no  vigorous  effort  could 
•(ikiriwuih  be  made  to  take  advantage  of  her  deplorable  condition. 
'•"'""*"■  The  place  of  the  assignats  had  been  taken  by  another 
form  of  paper  money  called  "mandata,"  but  these  too  had  been  rejected 
hy  the  people,  who  could  no  \ongei  be  liiouijht  to  believe  in  paper 
laoney  of  aaj  description.  Yoiaei  V>  Wift  twvtsarafc  \ii  ■&«.  ^s»R.  of 
^>ede,  tie  Directoiy  had  aA»foxm4it»\i«>TO?t\NsAWi^M.-s'i 
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to  the  old  means  of  raising  money ;  compfolsoiy  loans  were  cstabliBhed, 
the  receipts  of  fatme  years  anticipated,  the  national  goods  sold  for 
whatever  they  woold  fetch,  and  money  raised  at  tlie  most  ridicnlons 
interest.  These  financial  arrangements  gave  rise  to  much  nefarious 
speculation  and  stock-jobbing;  the  business  of  the  army  to  still 
more ;  and  the  newly  enriched  speculators,  emancipated  from  the 
pressure  of  the  terror  afid  devoid  of  all  the  nobler  sentiments  of 
republicanism,  were  a  mere  set  of  selfish  voluptuaries.  In  such  a 
dissolution  of  morality  and  public  spirit  it  was  plain  that  the 
royalists  had  their  chance,  and  in  the  year  1797  sufficient  members 
of  their  party  were  elected  to  change  the  majority  of  tbe  two  councils. 
The  representative  body  immediately  entered  into  a  struggle  with  the 
executive  Directory ;  and  in  that  Directory  were  Barras,a  revolutionary 
at  heart  though  the  leader  of  all  the  dissoluteness  of  the  time, 
Barth^lemy,  the  negotiator  of  Basle,  who  appears  to  have  been  royalist 
in  his  tendencies,  and  Camot,  an  upright  republican,  but  yet  under 
the  influence  of  the  dread  of  the  old  terror.  It  was  plain  that  if  tbe 
Revolution  was  to  be  saved  it  must  be  done  by  violent  means,  and 
Bewbell  and  Lardveili^re,  the  remaining  directors,  with  the  assistance 
of  Barras,  determined  to  save  it  at  the  cost  of  a  coup  d'etat  carried 
out  by  the  army.  On  the  night  of  the  18th  Fructidor  (Sept  4, 1797), 
Camot  and  Barthdlemy,  with  fifty  of  the  obnoxious  majority,  were 
arrested,  and  all  chance  of  a  royidist  reaction  was  for  the  time  over. 
Bonaparte  was  now  convinced  tiiat  the  ultimate  fate  of  France  must 
be  with  the  army,  in  other  words,  that  it  must  lie  with  ^JTrnwIf^  but 
with  great  wisdom  he  determined  to  wait  the  turn  of  events. 

Wbile  the  parties  were  thus  struggling  in  France,  and  there 
seemed   a   chance  of  an  entire  change  of  feeling,  the   English 
ministry,  very  seriously  anxious  for  peace,  again  opened  mtMMa^ 
negotiations.    The  Preliminaries  of  L^oben  had  in  fact  **  ''^'^ 
removed  what  should  have  been  the  sole  difficulty ;  it  was  ridicu- 
lous that  England  should  continue  to  hold  out  on  the  subject  of  the 
Low  Countries  when  Austria  had  herself  entered  into  a  private 
treaty  to  abandon  them.    A  passport  was  therefore  demanded,  and, 
somewhat  unfortunately,  Lord  Malmesbury  was  again  fixed  upon 
as  the  negotiator.    He  went  to  Lisle,  presented  his  plan  of  a  tr^^, 
and  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  was  going  welL    England 
consented  to  restore  all  her  conquests  with  the  exception  of  thft  IsL<^ 
of  Trinidad,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  aud  Cc^\oii,    I^m.^  ^iJsaa^^i^^ 
the  very  moment  when  the   quarrel  "waa  at  \\a  Yife\\3QX  "ol  "^«n&\ 
intent  upon  its  own  affairs,  the  Directoiy  twiSete^  >^^  -i\^o>aa^^s^' 
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tr)  drag  on,  and.  when  at  length  the  icpnhlicon  paily  vou  their 
victory  on  the  I8II1  FructiiJor,  the  negotiatioEB  were  Haddenly 
brokeu  off  on  the  old  ground  that  Malmesbury  had  not  got  full 
authority.  The  real  reiwon  is  obvious, — the  party  in  power,  who 
relied  on  the  anuy,  knew  that  the  power  of  the  ormy  was  immeaBely 
Increased  by  a  slate  of  war. 

The  termination  of  the  negotiationa  wsb  at  one*  followed  by  a 
Tigoroua  continuation  of  the  WHr.  Lord  Malmesbnry  had  l>e«n  bnt 
ktdiM  *  '^"^  weeks  in  England  when  the  Duteh  fleet  fonnd 

Ouotnitn.  itself  ready  at  length  to  uail  from  the  Te»el.  But  the 
^  ■  delay — caused  by  the  weather,  the  absence  of  Eoche,  md 
the  factions  of  Poiis— had  almost  deprived  it  of  its  terror*.  Even 
when  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  had  been  in  mntiny  in  th(! 
Thames,  Duncan  hud  nmintained  tlie  uppearocce  of  n  blockade ; 
keeping  hia  two  faithful  ships  within  sight  of  the  land,  he  bod 
kept  up  BO  regular  &  suFceesion  of  signalg,  as  though  sending 
hia  orders  to  a  fieet  outaide,  that  the  Dutch  never  fonnd  out 
that  there  were  only  two  abips  wntching  them.  When  at 
length  they  sailed  Duncan's  fleet  ontnumbered  thein  ^sj  one  sUp. 
He  had  withdrawn  for  an  instant  to  Tatmonth  Mads  to  refit,  but 
apprised  in  time,  he  was  enabled  to  bll  upon  the  Dutch  fleet  before 
it  hod  left  the  coast  of  Holland.  He  contrived,  although  the  enemy 
was  in  close  order,  to  come  between  them  and  the  shore,  and  tifter 
a  close  combat,  wiuch  recalled  the  old  days  of  the  rivalry  between 
En^and  and  Holland,  by  four  o'clock  on  the  Ilth  of  October 
he  had  succeeded  in  capturing  the  flagship  of  Admiral  Winter, 
together  with  seven  other  ships  of  the  line,  two  &6^w>  ahipss 
and  two  frigates.  The  bold  manmuvre  of  passing  between  the 
enemy  and  the  shore  was  a  source  of  some  danger,  as  the  fleets 
drifted  close  inland  during  the  action,  but  Duncan  skilfully  saved 
both  his  own  fleet  and  his  prises.  The  action  was  watched  by 
crowds  from  the  Dutch  shore.  This  battle  put  an  end  to  the 
danger  of  immediate  invasion,  thongh  it  seems  to  have  inspired  the 
French  with  a  determination  to  carry  on  that  invasion  on  a  larger 
Male  in  the  following  year,  when  great  preparations  were  made 
nnder  the  personal  superintendence  of  Bonaparte. 

The  breach  of  n^otiations  at  Lisle  was  followed  on  the  17th 
^^  of  October  by  the  completion  of  the  Peace  of  Campo 

omftrttaia.     Formio,  whicb  \ia&  ^l«e'[l  V^n  by  the  Preliminaries 
**"■  of  Lfioben.     T\iia  -^tace  www«i  \/i  "STC^-ai  ■Soa  i^ct, 

lamion  ot  Belgiam,  the  left  WAl  ol  ft»  l!Wft«,  ^-^^  ^V,  \«««». 
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Isles,  and  acknowledged  the  establishment  of  the  Cisalpine  Re- 
public, consisting  of  the  ptovinces  conquered  in  Italy  from  the 
Austrians,  the  Pope,  and  Venice ;  while  Austria  received  in  exchange 
Venice  itself  and  its  eastern  .provinces,  Friuli,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia. 
France  thus  lay  not  only  triumphant  in  Europe,  but  with  the 
Rhine  for  its  frontier,  and  for  outposts  four  republics  pledged  to 
uphold  its  revolutionary  ideas.  But  in  acquiring  this  position  the 
rights  of  peoples  had  been  trampled  upon,  Switzerland  had  been 
appended  to  France,  the  occupation  of  Rome  had  seemed  to  give 
colour  to  the  assertion  that  the  Revolution  was  atheistical,  and  the 
whole  turn  of  events  was  such  as  to  justify,  even  to  necessitate,  sub- 
sequent European  interference. 

The  peculiar  manner  in  which  Ireland  has  been  conquered,  peopled, 
and  managed,  renders  questions  regarding  this  country  ^^ 
most  intricate  and  difficult    There  is  seldom  a  single  atrndtBcMdi 
interest  to  be  traced  which  is  not  crossed  by  numerous  **""""'^ 
side  winds,  which  render  the  development  of  political  questions 
crooked  and  complicated.    The  Roman  Catholic  interest,  the  Pro- 
testant  interest,  the  old  Irish  interest,  the  Anglo-Irish  interest,  the 
interest  of  the  English  ascendancy,  the  claims  of  the  Presbyterians 
OS  contrasted  with  the  National  Church,  are  constantly  crossing  and 
recroesing.    At  no  time  was  this  complication  so  great  or  this  diffi- 
culty so  insoluble  as  in  the  years  which  followed  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  tends  to  throw  a  certain  light 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  England  during  MMmHy  for 
these  years  of  difficulty.    Pitt  and  his  more  intimate  •^'w««. 
friends  had  already  firmly  decided  in  their  own  minds  that  one  cure 
only  was  possible  for  Irish  evils — a  close  and  complete  legislative 
union  with  England.    The  action  of  the  Whig  Government  in  1782 
had  been  ostensibly  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction ;  the  triumph 
of  Grattan  and  the  volunteers  had  been  won  when  legislative  dis- 
union was  granted,  and  what  we  should  now  speak  of  as  Home  Rule 
established.    The  party  which  triumphed  on  that  occasion  was  not 
the  Irish  party,  or  the  Catholic  party,  but  the  Protestant  aristocracy. 
The  anti-national  character  and  exclusive  nature  of  the  party  in 
power  was  shown  by  the  rejection  of  all  Pitt's  efforts  at  paxlv^sckj^oXKc:^ 
reform.    The  independent  Irish  Parliament  ^%A  \iv!^fc«^i>a^  <A  ^bi^^ 
speakezv;  men  who  carried  the  art  of  rhetoiVc  aii^  ol  ^o'0K«v^'^^20«k 
thought  in  magnificent  language  to  the  Yi^ghe^t  ^\V:^i-    ^\x\.SX  ^^  "^^^ 
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unfair  to  take  as  a  Bample  of  the  practical  ezoellence  of  the  manage- 
ment oi  what  we  may  speak  of  as  the  Home  BnleiSi  the  condition  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Dahlin.  It  was  a  noble  institution ;  about 
j£16,000  a  year  was  spent  on  it ;  120  noblemen  and  wealthy  gentiy 
were  on  its  committee ;  yet  after  just  ten  years  of  Irish  management, 
a  committee  of  inquiry  reported  that  out  of  upwards  of  2000  infimts 
yearly  consigned  to  its  care,  the  average  that  survived  was  130. 
They  were  sent  up  in  scores,  in  open  baskets^  from  distant  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  arrived  crushed  and  half  hfeless,  to  be  tossed  aaide^ 
without  care  or  inquiry,  into  the  kenneL  Twenty-one  committee-men 
formed  a  quorum,  yet  never  once,  except  when  places  were  to  be 
given  away,  had  that  quorum  me^  and  for  years  the  treasuxeri  to 
whom  the  management  had  been  confided,  had  been  absolutely  bed- 
ridden. All  that  can  be  alleged  in  excuse  for  the  bad  management, 
of  which  this  is  f.  sample,  is  that  the  Constitution  of  1782  had  not 
been  thoroughly  tried.  Deprived  by  law  of  its  power  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  yet  conscious  of  the  impossibility  of  allowing  the  country 
to  act  as  if  completely  independent,  the  Government  had  had  recourse 
to  indirect  influence  for  establishing  its  power.  While  the  franchise 
and  the  representation,  all  official  places  and  all  professions,  except 
the  mediccd  profession,  were  exclusively  confined  to  the  Protestants, 
who  were  aLso  the  possessors  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  soil,  Gk>vem- 
ment  had  found  it  possible  by  bribery,  direct  or  indirect,  to  command 
a  constant  majority  in  Porlitunent  of  those  who  were  eager  to  uphold 
the  English  connection  and  the  Protestant  ascendancy.  But  the 
very  fact  of  its  thus  acting  had  placed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Protestant  population  in  opposition  to  Qovemment. 

Among  the  Protestants  themselves  there  were  formed  two  great 
vuk  upporitiM  parties,  who  may  be  called  roughly  Whigs  and  Tories ; 
to  aoT«nm«Bi  Qn  i]^Q  one  side  those  placemen  and  pensioners  who  sup- 
ported the  English  Government,  and  on  the  other  those  aristocratic 
funilies  and  connections  (probably  by  no  means  purer  or  higher- 
minded  than  their  opponents)  who  wished,  as  the  Whig  aristocracy 
had  wished  in  England,  to  be  masters  of  the  Government,  and  to 
rule  Ireland  almost  as  a  separate  nation.  Of  these  great  connections 
the  typical  men  were,  of  the  Tories,  the  family  of  the  Beresfords,  led 
by  the  ability  of  Fitzgibbon  the  Chancellor,  and  of  the  Whigs,  the 
fiEunily  of  the  Ponsonbys,  led  by  the  genius  of  Grattan.  Around  the 
Opposition  party  there  naturally  collected  those  men  who  were  really 
leiarmen  at  hearty  and  the  Opposition  was  thus  enabled  to  use  cries 

*  watebwordB  which  were  not  only  specious  and  plausible,  but 
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which  really  touched  the  great  eyils  of  the  country.  The  first  of 
these  evils  was  the  preposterons  amount  of  €k)yemment  influence ; 
and  the  obvious  way  in  which  that  influence  might  be  reached  was 
by  a  reform  of  Parliament,  for  nothing  could  be  more  abominable 
than  the  arrangement  by  which  members  were  elected.  It  was 
worse  even  than  in  England ;  by  isx  the  larger  nimiber  of  seats  were 
either  private  or  €k)vemment  property,  and  nominees  were  appointed 
under  distinct  conditions,  and  their  votes  secured  by  distinct  and 
well -understood  bargains ;  every  man's  price  and  every  man's 
expectation  were  actually  entered  like  a  Hst  of  merchandise  in  the 
Government  books.  A  second  point  was  the  feict,  that  not  only  all 
political  power,  bat  till  the  year  1793  almost  all  social  position 
was  denied  to  the  Boman  Catholics.  On  the  flrst  of  these  points  the 
opponents  of  Government  were  agreed  ;  they  were  perfectly  willing, 
for  the  sake  of  injuring  Government,  to  press  constantly  for  a  large 
reform  bill.  On  the  second  point  there  was  a  fax  greater  diflerence 
of  opinion.  Grattan,  though  himself  a  Protestant  and  a  friend  to 
the  Protestant  ascendancy,  was  great  enough  to  urge  constantly  the 
relief  of  his  Catholic  fellow-countrymen ;  but  the  great  majority  of 
his  Mends,  however  much  they  might  from  time  to  time  for  political 
purposes  uphold  the  Catholic  claims,  were  in  fact  thoroughly  opposed 
to  anything  which  would  injure  their  own  Protestant  ascendancy. 
There  was  thus  a  sort  of  show  of  union  between  the  Protestant 
nationalists  and  the  Catholics,  but  at  heart  disunion  and  dislike. 

Meanwhile,  whatever  effect  upon  the  Protestant  population  Home 
Rule  may  have  had,  it  had  not  in  the  slightest  degree  GriAvaaoM  of 
alleviated  the  position  of  the  Irish  peasants.  Their  tti«p»«M»toy. 
landlords  were  still  Englishmen,  Protestants,  conquerors,  and  harsh 
landlords.  The  Church  of  England  still  demanded  its  tithes.  The 
aristocracy  and  gentry  had  n^lected  their  duties  till,  as  has  been 
well  said,  they  forgot  they  had  duties  to  perform ;  they  were  hope- 
lessly corrupt,  both  morally  and  politically.  The  independence 
which  the  peasantry  were  taught  by  the  inflated  language  used  in 
Parliament  to  believe  they  had  already  acquired  seemed  to  them  a 
bitter  deception;  and  their  belief  in  the  villany  of  the  rulers  who 
bad  tricked  them,  and  in  the  complete  slavery  and  ha:dship  of  their 
own  position  as  Roman  Catholics,  was  envenomed  by  the  expressions 
which  the  Opposition  allowed  itself  to  use  in  its  assaults  on  Govern- 
ment. They  were  thus  ripe  for  rebellion.  Indeed,  for  many  years 
they  had  been  filling  Ireland  with  outragea  All  sorts  of  combina- 
tions had  been  made  against  rent-collectors  and  tit.\\^-\it^<i\.Q>T?».   \3! 
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Munster  arose  the  Society  o[  the  Wliite  Buys  and  the  foUowes  of 

I  CipULUi  Riitlit.  Combintttioiia  were  also  directed  agoiuBt  the  fatmen 
of  taxes,  who  most  sbaiuelesal;  ahosed  their  position.  Absenteeism 
was  the  curse  of  Ireland.  While  the  middltniBii  of  the  absentee 
landluTd  rocked  the  wretched  cotter  for  Ids  rent,  the  luiddlemau  of 
the  absentee  panon  racked  him  for  his  tithes.  The,y  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  their  pajments  in  iuterest- bearing  bonds,  and  when 
the  wretched  peaaanC  wa^  unable  to  lueet  tliuae  bonds,  he  became 

I  practicallj  the  slave  of  the  tithe  farmer,  who  compelled  him  to  do 
lits  farm  work  for  him  as  the  price  of  his  forbeaiauce  to  pat  the  law 

>    in  execution. 

The  executive  machinery'  of  tlieGovenuucnt  in  Ireland  was  notatrong 

I  WHkHusi  enough  to  keep  order.  The  outrages  of  the  CathDUcs 
*•  «"""".  had  frequently  to  be  met  by  the  voluntary  efforts.of  their 
euemiee,  which  soon  degenerated  into  counl«r-outrages.  Thus  there 
arose  in  Monster  a  constant  omel  war  between  the  two  religions.  In 
the  north  of  Ireland  it  was  worse,  for  the  hatred  between  the  rtli- 
((ions  was  there  more  pronounced.  In  dread  of  outrages  similar  to 
those  of  the  south,  the  Protestants  bi'yiin,  in  the  roughest  and  moH 
illegal  manner,  to  deprive  the  Catholics  of  arms,  which  indeed 
they  had  no  right  to  carry ;  and  the  Catholics  weie  driven  to  form 
themselves  into  lawless  societiea  under  the  name  of  Defondera,  in 
opposition  to  which  there  Bn)ae,Bhout  the  year  17Q0,theorganiiation  of 
the  Orange  Lodges ;  and  there,  too,  a  cruel  civil  war  began  to  be  waged. 
While  Ireland  was  in  this  miserable  condition,  while  the  liberty 
Uhi  or  which  the  wretched  peasantiy  had  been  promised  had  en- 

Jjj^JJ^,,  tirely  disappeared,  while  the  upper  classes  of  all  parties 
tniud.  eeemed  in  the  last  degree  degtaded,  and  the  ascendancy 

of  the  useless  and  tyrannical  Church  fixed  for  ever,  the  great  news 
of  the  French  Revolution  came.  Even  in  more  sober  England 
men's  hearts  were  stirred  within  them  at  the  promise  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  race  ;  among  the  suSering  passionate 
Irish,  with  their  impulaive  and  sanguine  dispositions,  the  effect  was 
far  greater.  But  the  class  who  were  at  first  chiefly  influenced 
by  it  were  not  the  Roman  Catholics — although,  no  doubt,  for  them 
too  it  seemed  to  promise  at  least  a  share  in  the  franchise, — bnt 
the  Northern  Fresbyteriana  and  Dissenters,  republican  from  their 
origin,  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  religious  creed,  equally 
ojfpiesaed  with  the  Catholics  by  a  proud  and  dominant  Church,  and 

tf^^keenly  alive  to  that  abominaXiVt  6^*Bia  ol  %«^«naQSHQt  which 
the  Proteataat  more  aeaa^  ^i^"^  '^'^  (:*.\Wit,\raaoiM.\« 
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alone  had  any  share  in  it.  Ulster,  and  especially  the  town  of  Bel- 
fast, were  the  great  centres  of  the  republican  and  Jacobin  feelings, 
together  with  Dublin,  where,  as  was  natural,  the  more  lively,  ambi- 
tious, and  freethinkisg  elements  of  society  were  chiefly  to  be  found. 

There  were  thus  to  be  somehow  handled  and  managed  by  Qovem- 
ment  a  strong,  vicious,  reckless,  constitutional  opposi-  DiflenitiM  of 
tion,  in  connection  with  a  few  men  honestly  desiring  *^oowi5mb«i 
the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland,  and,  as  a  necessary  step, 
thorough  parliamentary  reform ; — secondly,  a  great  body  of  Catholics, 
of  which  the  higher  and  more  respectable  part  desired  the  gradual 
alleviation  of  their  position,  and  joined  with  the  Opposition, 
not  from  dislike  to  the  English  connection,  but  because  the  sup- 
porters of  Qovemment  influence  seemed  inclined  to  refuse  every 
demand ;  and  of  which  the  lower  part,  in  wild  misery  and  excite- 
ment, was  waging  a  lawless  war  both  in  the  north  and  south ; — and 
thirdly,  a  very  considerable  body  of  men,  dissenters  of  the  North, 
and  freethinkers  of  Dublin,  who,  touched  by  the  influence  of  the 
French  Revolution,  desired  an  entire  overthrow  of  the  Government, 
and  were  willing  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  France  for 
the  destruction  of  the  English  connection. 

It  is  plain  that  of  these  sections  two  were  chiefly  dangerous — the 
Roman  Catholic  peasant,  who  hated  the  Protestant,  and  pomatkB  of 
the  republican  Protestant,  who  hated  the  Qovemment  S^JJJSd' 
and  hated  the  Catholic  also.    While  these  were  separate  iriahm«B. 
it  might  be  possible  to  play  off  one  against  the  other.    In  this  the 
few  reckless  men  who  desired  a  complete  change  of  Government  saw 
the  cause  of  their  weakness.    The  most  prominent  of  these  was 
Wolfe  Tone,  a  young  barrister,  the  son  of  a  Dublin  coachmaker, 
who  for  personal  reasons  as  he  openly  confessed — ^because  certain 
suggestions  of  his  had  not  been  wdl  received  in  England — ^waa  the 
determined  enemy  of  everything  English.    Nominally  a  Protestant, 
really   a  freethinker,   to  him,   and   to  several   others  like  him, 
religious  disputes  appeared  merely  ridiculous ;  and  the  brilliant  idea 
seized  him  of  uniting  those  two  sections  of  people  which  were  really 
dangerous  to  England — the  Northern  Republican  and  the  National 
Roman  Catholic — and  of  thus  forming  the  great  Society  of  the 
United  Irishmen.    It  was  plain  that  great  difficulties  must  arise 
iu  realizing  such  a  scheme.     Much  as  the  Protestants  of  Ulster 
hated  England,  they  undoubtedly  hated  Catholics  xaxstfe  \  \b»s3sl  ^& 
the  Catholics  hated  England,  undoubtedly  Wic^  YiaXi^  "^^oX^j^^soNa 
moTe.    Still,  it  might  be  the  policy  o£  "botli  ^t\.\^  ^*>  ^"^^  ^^^  "^ 
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&iie  their  great  h&tred,  and  to  moke  commoa  cause  on  tliat 
point  which  they  had  in  common,  Woifa  Tone  and  his  repuhlicoii 
frienda,  entirely  carelesa  of  religion,  formed  lui  excellent  connecting 
link.  It  waa  with  this  view  that  he  betook  himself  to  Belfast,  to 
take  advuitage  of  a  great  celebration  to  be  held  there  in  hononr 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  deatmction  of  the  Bastille,  nnd  thora 
Wtablisbed  his  Society,  oa  he  seema  already  to  have  done  in 
port  in  Bablin.  Its  oatendble  views  as  put  forward  in  the  pro- 
gramtne  were,  that  the  weight  of  English  infiuence  was'  eo  great 

iW  to  requite  the  cordial  union  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  main- 
tain liberty,  that  the  only  constitutional  way  of  opposing  that  inQn- 

.  tfoea  wna  reform  of  Parliament,  and  that  no  reform  waa  ptacticahlii 
which  did  not  include  Irishmen  of  eveiy  religious  persuoaioo.     Tone 

'  lioped,  by  ttrna  setting  prominently  forward  the  advantages  which 

I  each  party  was  desiroua  of  gaining,  to  win  the  adheaiou  of  both. 

But  the  Catholics  themselvea   were  not  a  wholly  united  body. 

_^^^  Unable  to  IJnd  any  more  legitimate  means  of  makin;; 

■monctiu  themselves  heard,  they  had,  aince  1782,  iutruated  their 

intere^td  bo  a  central  conimittee  At  Dulrliu,  conaiating  of 

some  of  the  most  important  nobility  and  gentry  of  their  party,  as 
veil  as  of  others  of  &  more  violent  stamp.  The  temper  of  the 
English  Government  was  such,  that  fairly  friendly  relations  aubeisted 
between  it  and  the  Bishops  and  more  educated  part  of  the  Catholics. 
Pitt  waa  himaelf  a  friend  to  the  Catholic  claima  in  England.  Uany 
of  the  restrictions  had  been  already  removed  from  the  Catholica 
in  England  and  in  Scotland,  and  neither  Pitt  nor  the  chief  mem- 
beiB  of  his  Cabinet  thought  it  impossible  that  the  emancipation  of 
the  Irish  should  proceed  by  the  same  steps  as  in  England.  This 
feeling  waa  rendered  much  stronger  by  the  French  Revolution.  It 
seemed  imposaible  that  the  dogmatic  and  highly  oi^anized  Roman 
Church  should  become  the  champion  of  disorder  and  atheism,  and 
Pitt  hoped  by  attaching  them  to  himself  to  find  in  them  a  support 
afpinst  the  spread  of  the  revolutionary  principles  which  were  his 
great  dread.  The  Catholics  thus  became  an  object  of  contention  to 
the  extreme  parties ;  on  the  one  side  the  Nationaliata  and  United 
Irishmen  sought  to  win  them  by  holding  out  hopes  of  regaining  their 
supremacy  by  reform  of  Parliament,  and  of  a  consequent  alienation 
from  English  policy  which  might  well  involve  a  complete  change  in 
t£e  Act  of  Settlement,  and  the  leatoTjAion  of  much  property  to  its 
oM  Boman  Catholic  owneie ;  ani  oo.  Vta  tiC^iei  tAa  ftis.  ■^-iv^JaiJi 
''oiTfirnnieut  attempted  to  outbid  itei\'(&Xn.w'lVi  W^a.^■C\^t^>^'i■ 
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lies  more  closely  to  the  EngUfih  interests,  bj  granting  them  imme^ 
diately  a  large  measure  of  relief.  As  was  natural^  this  aucti^  • 
terminated  in  a  split  among  thef  Catholics  themselves.  In  1791  a 
portion  of  the  Committee  sent^  np  very  reasonable  demands  in  a 
petition,  signed  by  upwards  of  sixty  names.  These  petitioners  re- 
presented the  moderate  and  better  part  of  thto  CatholiiHy  who  would 
have  been  willing  to  accept  the  legitimate  offers  of  the  English 
Gk>vemment ;  but  the  majority,  inspired  by  the  revolutionary  feel- 
ings of  the  time,  and  eagerly  desirous  for  the  complete  restoration 
of  their  position,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  petition  as  their  own, 
and  drove  the  sixty  signatories  £rom  the  Committee.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  play  directly  into  the  hands  of  Wolfe  Tone,  entering  into 
close  connection  with  the  revolutionary  sodely  at  Belfast,  which 
they  no  doubt  intended  to  use  as  a  cat's-paw  only,  until  they  should 
attain  that  complete  Catholic  ascendancy,  which  could  scarcely  fail 
to  result  from  a  thorough  Reform  Bill  if  connected  with  the  removal 
of  religious  disabilities. 
It  may  excite  surprise  that  the  €k)vemment  did  not,  in  the 

presence  of  the  very  obvious  danger  which  had  arisen,  ^ 

and  when  the  country  was  fall  of  disturbance,  act  iM^t^tte 
vigorously  in  support  of  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  or  ^'"™**^ 
at  least  confine  itself  to  giving  such  measures  of  relief  as  would  have 
satisfied  the  seceders  of  the  Catholic  committee.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  those  who  had  charge  of  the  government  in  Ireland, 
perpetually  urged  upon  the  English  Cabinet  the  necessity  of  support- 
ing the  English,  declaring  that  the  real  contest  would  ultimately  be 
between  the  Irish  nationalists  and  the  English  settlers.  But  Pitt 
could  not  give  up  his  idea  that  relief  to  the  Catholics  was  necessary. 
He  suffered  Richard  Burke,  a  foolish  young  man,  to  act  apparently 
in  lus  name,  and  to  hold  out  hopes  to  the  more  advanced  Catholic 
party.  The  Cabinet,  indeed,  subsequently  denied  having  given  him 
any  authority,  but  as  imdoubtedly  Pitt  had  given  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  Secretary,  it  was  very  hard  to  prove  this  dis- 
claimer. Consequently,  in  the  session  of  1792,  both  the  Belfast 
republicans  and  the  Catholic  committee  sent  up  petitions  to  Parw 
liament  of  a  very  strong  description.  They  were  both  rejected,  and 
in  their  place  a  measure  was  introduced  by  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe, 
apparently  with  the  consent  of  Government,  admitting  Catholics  to 
the  profession  of  the  law,  removing  restiictio'nA  cm.  ^^\t  ^^^^a^^sci^ 
and  Tepealiog  the  Inter-maniage  Act.  It  "WWI  cwlVj  m>i>a.  ^«wsA«s3^^ 
diacnltjr,  and  by  Qoveniment  influence,  \ibaAi  Oa.\»  ^'Wl  ^^  ^^»R^ 

cojr.  MOV.  \^  c\ 
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diTOUgli  the  House,  for  tbe  Protestant  feeling  in  PtuUainent  wu  verj- 
■tiong.  Laognshe's  meMore  w&ano  doubt  a  Rghteons  one  ;  but  it  ' 
ii  B  questJOD  whether  at  the  moment  concession  to  the  Catholics  was  ' 
wise,  especially  when  it  was  purchased  by  unpopularity  among  the 
ProtestuitH.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  both  now  and  in  his 
Kibseqiient  action,  Pitt  was  inllneiiced  fay  a  deteBtation  s\i  the  ini- 
qoitoua  means  by  which  Ireland  was  {governed.  He  did  not  care 
mvcb  abont  ahocking  his  majority  of  penBioneis,  or  weakening 
English  aacendnncy,  being  fully  determined  that  before  long  that 
ascendancy  should  give  place  to  a  wider  and  less  provincial  scheme 
of  Qoremment,  produced  by  a  complete  union.  | 

The  effect  of  the  measure  at  first  wag,  however,  certainly  not  lalu- 
^..^^^  tary.     Signs  of  eonceasion  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 

fcniiii  >t  ment,  and  the  foolish  conduct  of  Richard  Burke,  excited 
the  Catholics  of  the  United  Irish  party  to  raise  still 
bigber  claims,  and  to  attempt  to  inaiat  npon  them  by  overawing  the 
Government.  Determined  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  aa  to  the 
nol  wishes  of  their  party,  the  committee  contrived  to  snmraan  u 
gonanl  eonvention  of  Catholics  in  DaUin,  each  paridi  sending  np 
hi  tepfcaentatiTeB.  This  Parliament  met  in  what  waa  called  the 
Back  Lane,  under  the  presidency  of  Edward  Bnme,  a  well-known 
Oatholjc  merchant  of  extreme  views.  The  members  drew  up  a 
petition,  demanding  the  franchise  for  the  Catholics,  and  sent  it  direct 
to  England,  attempting  thna  to  overmle  their  own  Irish  Qovemment 
At  the  same  time,  Tone  and  Napper  Tandy,  the  leader  of  the  Dublin 
malcontenta,  attempted  to  arm  theii  threatening  coAmter-porliament 
with  military  power,  by  raising,  in  imitation  of  the  old  volunteen,  a 
body  whom  they  called  the  National  Guards.  The  vigour  of  Fiti- 
gibbon  nipped  this  plan  in  the  bod.  He  issned  a  proclamation 
■gainst  the  assembling  of  men  in  arms,  and  aa  though  to  prove  how 
mtich  a  little  v^nr  would  effect,  and  how  eaaily  the  movement 
might  at  that  time  have  been  suppressed,  the  muster  which  ehould 
bave  taken  place  the  following  day  waa  attended  by  three  man  only, 
of  whom  Napper  Tandy  waa  one.  Bat  the  petition  of  the  Conven- 
tion bad  been  well  received  in  England ;  the  Government  there 
poairtad  in  overriding  the  wishes  of  the  Lord  Lieatenant,  and  with 
CFBiy  appearance  of  having  yielded  to  pressure,  in  1793,  M^or 
J|Mi|htlLe  Chief  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  inatructtona  ittast 
^  ^^L  London,  introinced,  and  by  Qovemment  infiuence 
^1  fcmed  down  the  tiiToei  ol  «n  rai-»iStai%'aao»>i  oL  Cont- 
aunia,  a  aecond  CaSh<AwB*Si^'fiffli,aaaK«=au»,(:aa,^ia 
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to  the  grand  juiiesy  magistracy,  and,  finally,  to  the  franchise,  at  the 
same  time  repealing  the  Act  which  prohibited  the  bearing  of  arms. 
The  Gk>yeinment  had  now  gone  as  far  as  it  intended  to  go.  It  had 
apparently  made  its  concessions  with  a  bad  grace,  and  to  the  wrong 
people.  As  Lawrence  Parsons,  a  singularly  sensible  member  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  pointed  out,  the  Bill  gave  the  franchise,  but  still 
refused  to  the  Catholics  the  right  of  sitting  in  Parliament.  As  the 
franchise  was  very  low,  it  virtually  threw  the  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  lower  Catholics,  while  excluding  the  Catholic  gentry  from 
their  legitimate  influence.  It  was,  however,  in  vain  that  he  urged 
the  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  Parliament,  and  the  raising  of  the 
franchise.  The  United  Irishmen  were  able  to  say,  that  as  long  as 
they  could  vote  for  Protestants  alone  the  franchise  was  of  little  use ; 
and  further,  that  even  had  they  been  able  to  elect  Catholics,  the 
Gkyvemment  influence  was  too  strong  to  make  the  change  of  any  avaiL 
It  was  then  nominally  with  the  cry  of  reform  of  Parliament  that 
they  continued  their  agitation.  And  as  the  late  con-  B«Bmv«d 
ceflrions  had  been  apparently  granted  tmder  a  system  ^^^'^ 
of  threats,  the  same  system  of  intimidation  was  pursued.  ramuMai 
Riots  and  outrages  again  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  Ireland.  The 
Defenders  again  became  active.  House  aft^  hoiise  of  the  Protes- 
tants was  robbed.  Murders  of  all  sorts  were  committed.  In  this  year 
alone  there  were  180  houses  attacked  in  Munster ;  while  the  success 
of  the  Convention  had  been  such  that  the  experiment  was  to  be  re- 
peated at  Athlone.  Fitzgibbon  indeed  postponed  the  immediate  danger 
by  securing  the  passage  of  the  Convention  Bill,  which  forbade  the  as- 
sembling of  such  illegal  meetings ;  and  in  other  respects  the  handsof  the 
executive  were  for  the  time  so  much  strengthened,  that  although  much 
outrage  continued,  and  discontent  was  smouldering  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  emissaries  of  the  United  Irishmen  scarcely  veiled 
their  revolutionary  intentions,  their  hopes  sunk  low,  and  Tone 
was  himself  thinking  of  joining  the  Government  side.  He  even  had 
an  interview  with  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  there  was  some  thought 
of  giving  him  employment  abroad.  But  just  about  this  time, 
in  1794,  the  United  Irishmen,  losing  hope  of  carrying  out  their 
revolution  singlehanded,  began  to  think  of  summoning  the  assis- 
tance of  France.  It  was  in  this  year  that  one  Jackson  went  as  an 
emissary  to  France  with  imdoubtedly  traitorous  designs.  One  q1>^ 
comrades,  as  so  often  happens  in  Irisli  ts^aMsciA,  Voxtift^  Yc&scn^^  % 
JaekjBon  was  apprehended,  and  took  poison.,  wcA  ^'^  Va.^^  ^o^  ^* 
tlie  sentence  waa  being  pronoimced  on  bim* 
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Suddanly  ihe  hopei  of  the  Irish  party  received  an  tinerpected 
Mlm  of  impulBe.     In  the  jear  1794  the  Dnke  of  PortlBnd  and 

■toSIS"'       ^''^  Whigs  joined  the  Cabinet.    Their  point  of  union 
»»»".  iTQs  the  war  nnly,  in  otliet  rcspeclB  tliey  clnng  to  thwr 

old  traditiona.  Portland,  their  chitf,  had  been  Prime  Minisl^r  when 
the  Aut  for  legislative  cq^uality  had  been  pitased;  and  nhen,  under 
pleasure  from  this  section  of  hia  party,  Pitt  consented  to  send  Lord 
Fitawilliam,  the  heir  of  Lord  Rodcingham,  to  Irelnnd  os  Viceroy, 
there  seemed  a  great  probability  that  a  complete  change  of  policy 
WOa  intended.  Such  indeed  waa  the  view  of  Grattsn,  who  bad  bad 
apeiBonol  interriew  with  Pitt,  and  such  no  doubt  waa  Fitzwilliani'd 
own  view.  Such  in  part  was  Pitt's  view  also,  but  he  was  half- 
hearted in  the  matter.  He  was  displeosed  at  having  to  yield  any- 
thing to  the  new  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  though  desiring  that 
the  Catholic  claims  should  he  granted,  he  was  so  pledged  to  repres- 
■ioa  that  he  ecorcely  thought  the  present  a  desirable  time  for  that 
meoeore  ;  vhile  his  fidelity  to  personal  friends,  and  his  strong  view 
of  personal  claims,  made  him  determined  that  none  of  the  existing' 
ofBceiB  or  placemen  should  be  removed.  Besides  this,  the  only 
■tatesman  of  great  ability  among  the  Irish,  and  the  only  one  who 
posseaaed  Pitfs  e^,  was  Fitzgibbon  the  Chancellor,  a  bigoted  up- 
holder of  Protestant  ascendancy.  It  was  then  with  very  different 
views  that  Fitzwilliam  and  Pitt  regarded  the  new  appointment  How 
gieat  ttiia  difference  waa  aeems  to  be  abeolutely  proved  by  a  refer- 
ence to  Qrenville's  letters.  In  fact,  the  way  in  which  Pitt  yielded 
can  only  be  explained  by  hia  intending  ultimately  to  piodnce  the 
Union.  FitzwiUiam's  arrival  was  hailed  with  enthnsiaam  by  the  Irish, 
and  acting  upon  hia  own  view  of  his  commiasion,  which  he  believed 
that  Pitt  shaied,  he  proceeded  rapidly  to  introduce  reforms.  Fitz- 
gibbon,  it  waa  clearly  nnderatood,  he  was  not  to  touch  ;  but  the 
Attorney  abd  the  Solicitor-General,  Wolfe  and  Toler,  he  removed, 
and  replaced  them  by  the  far  better  known  lawyeta,  Ponsonby  and 
Omian.  A  great  outcry  waa  raised  at  this,  bnt  it  waa  alight  when 
compared  with  the  opposition  evoked  when  the  Viceroy  proceeded 
to  lay  hia  hands  on  Ur.  Beresford,  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue. 
He  was  the  head  of  one  of  tboae  gieat  families  who  obtuned  their 
influence  by  managing  the  country  for  the  Glovernment  interest, 
tn'thouC  anj  claim  on  the  score  of  talent  So  great  was  his  influence 
fhaiA  quarter  of  the  places  in  lTC\MA'^«»«Kii'wi\«,T\i.a^,thoT^ 
*">  banseU  occupied  only  the  imumvQTSwA  B^^.-asv^iwi  OL^lR^oniB&so.w 
the  Revenue.     Every  iiuaftr\\nft«ffiiio>^^*»'^'^*«*^^^'^ 
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pofiition  endangered^  but  it  wanted  moxe  influence  than  theiis  to 
remove  FitzwiUiam.  His  discomfltiue  was  completed  by  bis  own 
rasb  rapidity  of  action.  A  Bill  was  planned  with  the  co-operation 
of  Qrattan  for  the  immediate  granting  of  the  Catholic  claims.  Fitz- 
gibbon  at  once  took  advantage  of  this,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
obstinacy  and  over-scrupulousness  of  the  King's  character,  found 
means  to  have  it  suggested  to  him  that  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to 
Parliament  was  a  breach  of  his  Coronation  Oath.  The  suggestion 
fell  on  willing  ears ;  from  that  time  onward  it  became  a  fixed  idea 
in  the  royal  mind,  from  which  no  effort  could  remove  it. 

Fitzwilliam  was  recalled.    Lord  Camden,  son  of  Chatham's  Mend 
Pratt,  succeeded  him  as  Viceroy,  with  the  avowed  inten-   y,^^^^„^ 
tion  of  restoring  the  system  of  Qovemment  and  the  raooMdMiby 
policy  of  Lord  Westmoreland.    His  airival  was  marked  ^"^^  om«*«. 
by  riots  in  Dublin,  in  which  Fitzgibbon's  life  was  with  difficulty 
teved.    Qrattan  persisted  in  bringing  in  the  Bill  he  had  begun  under 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  but  when,  after  a  debate  which  lasted  all  through 
the  night,  it  was  finally  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  the  rejection  was 
held  to  be  finaL 

A  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  Lreland.    Even  the  more  patriotic 
members  began  to  think  that  a  complete  separation  Aaopnnbti- 
from  England  was  their  only  hope.     The  Catholic  m«*hIm. 
committee,  feeling  that  it  was  no  longer  of  any  use,  dissolved 
itself.    The  Catholics  made  common  cause  with  the  United  Irish, 
and  the  bolder  spirits,  scarcely  hiding  their  revolutionary  inten- 
tions, sought  assistance  directly  from  France,  whither  Tone  and 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  betook  themselves ;  and  an  insurrection  was 
planned,  to  be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  a  French  army  under 
Hoche.    One  effect  of  this  was  tiie  separation  of  the  Protestants  of 
the  North  from  the  disaffected  body.    Among  the  townsmen  of 
Belfast  revolutionary  principles  still  kept  their  hold ;  but  the  eager- 
ness of  th^e  Catholic  Defenders  and  their  constant  outrages  to  pro- 
cure arms  threw  the  great  mass  of  the  northern  Protestants,  whether 
Churchmen  or  Presbyterians,  on  to  the  Government  side.     The 
Orange  Lodges  were  formed  and  organized.    The  opposite  parties 
were  divided,  as  seems  inevitable  in  Lreland,  by  religion ;  and  the 
first  open  fight  between  the  two  parties  took  place  at  the  little 
village  of  Diamond  in  Armagh,  a  skirmish  spoken  of  «&  iVi^  \3^^20^^ 
of  the  Diamond.    At  all  events,  interests  mm  \i«gBXL\»  Ol^kl  ^<e«s^- 
9e\veB.    The  £gbt  was  between  Catholic  xevoVa^oxkaarj  "Vcv^  %sA^^^ 
Protestant  apholdera  of  English  aacendaacy. 
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This  piece  of  Irish  history  haa  been,  and  will  ever  be,  the  Bob- 
ttuuMrst  jcct  of  the  fiercest  controveis]'.  It  is  onl;  by  lemem- 
ifei  rtbtiUM.  bering  that  on  one  eide  the  acoiimulated  wrath  of  a 
hBlf.eftv^je  and  badly  govcmed  country  was  uiaking  itaelf  terribty 
Visibie  for  on  object  which  cannot  be  condemned,  yet  by  meana 
which  wore  utterly  odions ;  and  that  on  tht  other  eide  the  instinct 
of  self-defence,  the  stern  neceBsity  of  upholding  their  rnlo  at  all 
hazards,  feor  of  the  ever- threatening  horrors  of  a  triumphant  nnd 
UTOge  foe,  and  revenge  for  the  personal  miseries  already  inflicted 
upon  them,  were  driving  men  to  cruel  though  perhaps  neceaaary 
Kctiona,  that  this  period  can  be  read  in  at  all  a  judicial  and  un- 
partisan  spirit. 

With  regard  to  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  Iriab,  it  can  only  be  faid. 
u  affording  some  excuse  for  their  conduct,  that  tbey  bad  Buffered 
tDUcb,  that  they  had  mucti  to  complain  of.  With  regard  \x>  the 
leal  danger  and  lengthened  organization  of  the  conspiracy  there 
ia  abundant  proof,  and  was  then  abundant  proof  in  the  handa  of 
tlie  Irish  Government,  for  aa  usual  all  the  secret  committees  weK 
full  of  ti'aitora.  With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
— which,  vhatevet  may  be  aaid  of  it,  did  not  drive  the  people  to 
rebellion,  for  they  had  long  settled  upon  that — it  may  be  fairly 
asked  what  other  means  than  severity  could  possibly  have  been 
uied.  Lord  Camden  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  his  moders- 
tJon,  and  for  the  care  with  which,  through  two  years  and  upwards, 
he  avoided  bringing  on  an  open  outbreak.  Tiit  only  real  question 
Appears  to  be  whether  severity  used  much  earUer  might  not  h«v« 
altogether  frustrated  the  rebellion.  The  reason  why  this  severity 
was  not  used  ia  to  be  fonnd  in  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  in  England, 
and  in  the  views  of  Pitt  and  the  Liberal  part  of  his  Government, 
who  sat  apart  from  the  scene  and  could  not  be  brought  completely 
to  comprehend  the  danger. 

To  the  Irish  Qovenunent  the  state  of  the  country  was  well 
j^j^m^  known.      It  was  known  that  Wslfe  Tone  had  gone 

■MniH  >f  abroad,  nominally  to  America,  but  with  the  intention 
Maonvamu  ^j.  ^j^jjjjjj.  Fiance,  with  the  full  apiirobation  of  the 
United  Committee  at  Belfast.  It  was  known  that  iu  17SG  the  plans 
of  an  insurrection  had  been  almost  perfected,  and  that  to  meet  that 
insurrection  there  were  in  Ireland  scarcely  any  English  troops,  about 
iflfOW  invalids  and  feadb\ee,Bik&&Tiu^tia,Kalf  of  whom  were  among 
the  conspirators.      It  was  also  \iiowil  ^Ao.'i.  «iKB£»iitaitna  voiL  ^ii« 


wing-in  of  conspiiaton  ■wexa  o 


.  \\Sms». 
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Boipiising  that  in  the  year  1796  it  was  found  neoeeaaiy  to  pass  an 

Indemnity  Act  to  cover  acta  for  the  preservation  of  peace  which 

hroke  the  letter  of  the  law  done  hy  the  army  and  magistrates,  or 

that  a  Bill  should  have  heen  passed  against  assassination,  or  that 

an  Insurrection  Act,  which  allowed  suspected  districts  to  be  dedaiod 

beyond  the  law,  and  to  be  placed  in  military  occupation  and  deprived 

of  arms,  should  have  been  carried.    The  danger  became  still  more 

threatening  when  it  was  known  that  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the 

brother  of  Lord  Leitrim,  and  Arthur  O'Connor,  the  Mend  of  all 

the  Whigs  in  England,  had  gone  abroad,  had  seen  Qenend  Hoche 

in  Switzerland,  and  arranged  with  him  for  a  French  invasion.    At 

tUs  time  a  trustworthy  informant  told  the  Government  that  there 

were  200,000  men  ready  officered,  that  there  were  pikes  and  muskets 

for  150,000,  and  that  the  militia  were  almost  to  a  man  members 

d  the  United  Irish  Society.    It  was  then  that  it  became  absolutely 

necessary  for  security  to  raise  a  trustworthy  force.     This  force, 

pmcipally  consisting  of  Protestants,  who  volunteered  immediately 

to  he  number  of  37,000,  was  the  yeomanry.    It  did  not,  however, 

comst  entirely  of  Protestants ;  and  Camden,  in  spite  of  the  prea- 

surt  laid  upon  him  by  Parliament  and  by  all  who  surrounded 

him  refused  to  recognize  the  Orange  Lodges,  which  would  at  once 

have  given  him  the  power  he  wanted.    As  it  was,  the  establishment 

of  tb  yeomanry  certainly  saved  Ireland,  and  yet  it  is  here  probably 

that  the  great  error  of  the  Government  showed  itselt     English 

soldicB,  if  possible,  alone  should  have  been  used.    The  traditional 

hatrel  between  the  religions  was  too  fierce  to  allow  the  subju- 

gatioi  of  the  Catholics  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant 

yeomci. 

The  invasion  which  Hoche  had  planned,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishei  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Wolfe  Tone,  was  a  very  for- 
midaba  one ;  nor,  had  it  succeeded  in  landing,  could  it  probably 
have  ben  otherwise  than  successfuL    Fortunately  the  energy  of  the 
Goverment  had  just  then  struck  a  most  damaging  blow  at  the 
insurretionary  movement.    Among  the  other  illegal  ^^^^^m, 
actions  of  the  army  of  the  North,  which  had  been  nrotatiaMiy 
under  te  command  of  Luttrell,  Lord  Carhampton,  had  ""'■"""•'" 
been  th  sudden  apprehension  of  the  whole  revolutionary  com- 
mittee i  Belfast    Neilson,  Ore,  Kussell,  and  the  two  Sims^  ha^ 
been  loqcd  in  Dublin  Castle.    It  waa  to  aWo^w  oi  %\x.Oci  ^xks^j^  ^3^ 
these  tht  almoet  at  the  same  time  the  Hs^^eaa  Oot^^m^  "«^s^  ''^^'^ 
pendedjfor  the  Government   was    in  the   awVwwA  ^^«»5«^^^  ^ 
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.  lowing  the  treasonable  practicee  which  were  going  ou,  and  of 
laiowiag  the  authora  of  them,  bat  of  yet  being  unable  to  produce 
proofa,  sa  thu  information  Lad  been  received  under  the  seal  of 
KcTGcy.  The  importance  of  this  apprehension  was  much  increased 
ty  thi^  veiy  complete  organiiation  of  the  United  Society.  A  series 
bf  little  Bocieties,  none  of  which  exceeded  eijighteen,  were  linlced 
together,  and  fonued  a  complete  hierarchy  through  baronial  com' 
nittevs,  district  committees,  provincial  directories,  up  to  a  gran.1 
executive  directoty  of  five,  elected  secretly,  and  known  to  none  bit 
the  provincial  sccretariea,  who  examined  the  votes.  The  militas' 
OJgaidzatioQ  was  almost  as  complete.  The  sudden  deetruction  if 
the  executive  committee,  whom  nobody  knew,  in  fact  cut  the  hc^ 
of  the  o^;aniziition  entirely  away;  till  what  had  happened  had  b«n 
discovered,  atid  a  fresh  committee  elected,  there  was  no  powei  to 
inue  any  orders.  It  is  probably  to  t.bja  that  is  to  be  traced,  not  out 
tiie  apathy,  liiit  the  apparent  goodwill  of  the  people  of  the  Sontfaat 
the  time  of  the  French  invasioti. 

The  period  during  wiiich  the  French  expedition,  thirty-eight  BUpi 
numoiui*  of  all  sorta,  was  lying  in  Bantry  Bay  was  onf  of 
£|^  SS^  extreme  danger.  The  Arange  inactivity  of  the  Eofliah 
■■r.  navy  would  have  allowed  the  French  to  complete  tuir 

plana  at  perfect  leimre.  Fortunately  Hoche  himself  had  been  apa- 
fatod  bom  the  ezpeditiim.  on  its  pasaage,  and  Qtonchy,  the  seond 
In  oommaud,  ahnuik  from  the  responnbility  of  leading  withou  his 
■nperior'a  commands.  A  hurricane  ewept  the  bay,  prerating 
laoding,  and  the  ships  returned  uselessly  to  Breot  Bu  the 
apathy  of  the  people  was  of  very  short  duration.  The  evidei  pos- 
Mbility  of  asaistanco  from  France  raised  their  temper.  Tb  di»- 
_,.  ,.  ,,  tnrbancea  in  the  Korth  were  speedily  renewed  ;  inider 
uiiiiiiii  followed  murder;  Orange  retributions  followed  i  their 

"**  turn,  and  at  last,  in  March  1 797,  General  \aa  was 

ordered  to  disarm  the  conspiratoia  of  Ulster.  He  issued  a  prclama- 
Hon  ordering  all  persons  to  bring  in  their  arms  and  surrende  them, 
threatening  to  use  force  if  they  were  refused.  Well  infomed  by 
hia  spies,  Lake  captured  60,000  muskets,  7S  cannon,  and  70,00  pikes, 
often,  it  must  bo  confessed,  with  cruel  severity  on  the  par  of  the 
jeomanry,  who  were  his  agents.  Frequently,  but  it  is  )e]ieved 
fn^y  when  certain  information  had  already  been  obtdae  of  the 
aae^nee  of  anus,  flogging  uid  7\ii^«\.uv%  (^^^  ia,  putting  heir  feet 
npon^Bharp  stakes)  wnu^  ttom  ft«  ■wx^^Jo.'ift.^^asaito.'vS.VjitNi. 
ledge  of  their  place  of  conMslmetA.    feiftV  wsi&>wm  ^\.^s^  ^■Ss 
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liad  it  been  exeicised  tiuonghont  Izeland  would  probably  have  pre- 
vented the  worst  of  the  insurrection. 

Bat  the  Government  was  hampered  in  Ireland  by  a  very  small, 
but  very  eloquent  and  noisy,  opposition  in  Parliament,  t^^^^^ 
and  in  Engkoid  by  the  whole  of  the  Whig  opposition  in  dion^M  or 
and  out  of  Parliament,  constantly  crying  out  against  any  ***  ***"■"****■ 
severity,  or  any  use  of  other  than  the  civil  power;  and  by  the 
Cabinet  itself,  which  continued  half-hearted,  disliked  severity, 
looking  forward  ultimately  to  a  complete  change  of  system,  and 
desired,  even  by  great  concessions,  to  put  off  an  outbreak  till  that 
change  could  be  effected.  But  it  was  in  fact  impossible.  The  very 
existence  of  these  champions  for  their  cause,  the  secession  from  Par- 
liament of  Qrattan  and  lus  Mends,  who  declared  that  their  voices 
were  now  useless,  the  supposition  that  the  English  Cabinet  would 
not  tolerate  any  extreme  measures,  the  certainty  that  France  was 
still  thinking  of  assisting  them,  the  opportunity  for  that  assistance 
afforded  by  the  mutiny  at  the  Noro,  in  which  traces  of  Irish  influ- 
ence are  not  wanting,  drove  the  leaders  to  more  and  more  extreme 
steps.  StUl  more  was  their  confidence  raised  by  the  ill-judged 
conduct  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Carhampton  as  commander-in-chie£  He  was  the  Mend  of  Lord 
Moira.  An  ardent  Whig,  and  full  of  English  Liberal  views,  and 
used  to  regular  English  soldiery,  he  was  disgusted  both  at  the 
stringent  measures  and  disorderly  conduct  of  the  yeomanry  he  was 
called  upon  to  command,  and  shocked  its  feelings  by  declaring  that 
their  state  of  disorganization  was  such  as  to  make  them  a  terror  to 
none  but  themselves.  He  even  declined  to  cany  on  in  the  South 
that  work  which  Lake  had  done  in  the  Nortii,  and  to  disarm 
Munster.  Again  General  Lake  was  called  to  undertake  the  un- 
pleaaant  duty.  It  was  no  doubt  canied  out  there,  in  the  midst  of 
an  almost  purely  Roman  Catholic  population,  with  even  more 
severity,  more  religious  intolerance,  and  more  cruelty,  than  in  the 
North.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  at  the  worst  these 
cruelties  could  have  lasted  but  a  month,  for  after  Lake  had  hold  his 
command  about  that  time  the  insurrection  broke  out  When  it 
did  break  out  the  Government  was  partially  prepared  for  it,  for 
treachery  at  last  put  the  whole  secret  of  the  conspiracy  into 
their  hands.  A  certain  Mr.  Reynolds,  a  man  of  small  '^ts^^N:^^ 
had  joined  the  United  Irishmen,  but  fng^tiedift^  «.t.  V2^<^  «{I^«SD^•  ^^^ 
their  Bchemes,  gave  information  that  the  L^ns^T  ^<^<e^S^^ft^  nio^^ 
meet  in  March  at  the  house  of  Olivex  'Bolide  one  ol  ^Qassct  <&s«^ 
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'  IMOd&tea.  The  wbole  committee  tm  there  tieiied,  together  urith 
letters  and  papers  of  the  utmost  importttnce.  Mony  arreeta  rf 
leaders  followed,  but  Lord  Edwiud  Fitzgerald,  the  chief  miliUr]^ 

'      leader  of  the  conspiracy,  contrived  to  escape. 

The  S3rd  of  May  had  been  appointed  for  a  general  rising.  Two 
AstuicBii-  days  before  that  date  Fitzgerald  was  arrested,  after  a 
J^J^J.^^^  diMferato  resistance.  With  a  dagger  he  killed  one  of 
■utkitm.  Ilia  assailants.  Captain  Byan,  and  severely  wounded 
Captain  Swan  ;  nor  was  he  secured  till  Major  Sirr,  the  town  mayor, 
shot  him  through  the  shoulder.  He  lingereil  a  few  days  and  then 
died.  Two  other  lenders,  of  the  name  of  Shearee,  were  also  arrested, 
and  papen;  of  a  moit  bloodthirsty  nature  found  about  them.  In 
Bpite  of  the  loss  of  their  leaders,  the  insurrection  broke  out  on  the 
appointed  day.  It  was  to  have  opeced  with  the  capture  of  Dublin. 
This  attempt  completely  failed  ;  hut  on  all  the  roads  round  the  city 
the  mail  coaches  were  destroyed,  so  as  to  isolate  the  capital ;  and  at 
Kaas,  Kilcullen,  Rathfamham,  and  Proeperoua,  and  in  other  places 
In  the  county  of  Eiidare,  the  military  were  attacked.  At  Proaperons 
the  barracks  were  burnt,  and  nearly  all  the  soldiers  killed.  In  most 
other  directions  a  brief  moment  of  euccess,  maiked  hy  actione  of 
wild  wvf^ry,  was  all  that  waa  accomplished.  From  Kildare  the 
insomctiott  turned  upon  Carlow.  But  there  timely  arrangements 
were  made,  and  600  of  the  rebels  peiiehed,  while  not  a  single  soldier 
wu  hurt.  The  suceeu  of  the  soldiery  waa  marked  by  even  wone 
cruelty  than  that  of  the  rebels ;  twenty-eight  anspeoted  yeMoen 
were  shot  in  cold  blood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunlaven ;  and 
after  the  defeat  at  Carlow,  Oordon  says  :  "  Executions  eomaenced,  as 
elsewhere  in  this  calamitous  period,  and  abont  SOO  in  a  short  tame 
were  hanged  or  shot  according  to  martial  htw ;  among  the  iMt  Sir 
Edward  Crosby,  ■  loyal  gentleman,  who  unfortunately  piofeHed 
Liberal  opinions."  But  it  was  where  least  expected  that  the  lebel- 
lion  was  most  formidable.  In  Eiidare  the  rebels  never  gained 
mtich  head  ;  but  in  Wexford,  which  was  regarded  as  free  from  dis- 
affection, a  regular  war  arose.  The  rebels  here  mastered  the  town  of 
Warford,  where  they  found  a  gentleman  of  property,  Mr,  B^enil 
Harrey,  to  whom  they  gave  the  command.  But  their  real  leader 
was  a  priest  named  Murphy.  They  succeeded  in  oveirun&ing  tk 
coontiy,  but  were  el  last  checked  by  General  Johnson  before  the 
town  of  New  Kosb,  He  ^\ii6\i«ii*0a«aVit'Mf*sarthY,and  on  tha 
Sis*  of  June  Generft\  liB^fc  wscft^'A  to-qSusSv-^  ■<»«!*»%■&«. -lArfa, 
Md  taking  their  camp  oo  N«««?a  "B*^   t^-a -«»*  Tf«.jL«*&,  x 
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deathblow  to  the  rebellion,  though  many  of  its  honon  conthmed  in 
isolated  districts. 

Two  or  three  days  before  this  battle  was  fonght  a  new  Lord* 
Lieutenant  had  arrived  in  Dublin.    This  was  Lord  AntfUof 
Comwallis,  who  had  once  before  been  asked  to  assume  '"^  oobbwiui 


to 

the  post,  but,  frightened  at  its  difficulties,  had  with- 
drawn. The  recall  of  Camden  may  have  been  necessary  if  any 
policy  of  reconciliation  was  to  be  tried,  for  he  was  no  doubt  deeply 
implicated  in  the  measures  of  repression  which  had  been  taken,  and 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  have  aroused  confidence  in  him  in  the 
minds  of  the  Lish.  Certainly,  however,  a  shadow  of  blame 
was  allowed  to  rest  upon  lus  conduct  which  was  perfectly  mgust 
He  had  been  as  longsuffering  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  He  had  even 
at  his  sorest  pressure  rejected  the  employment  of  the  Orangemen, 
from  the  dread,  which  he  frequently  expresses  in  his  letters,  of  estab- 
lishing a  religious  war,  and  setting  one  part  of  the  people  against 
the  other.  Self-confidence  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  Lord  Com- 
waUis.  The  ministers  constantly  complain  in  their  correspondence 
of  the  little  information  he  deigned  to  give  them ;  and  his  view  and 
management  of  the  crisis  were  based  entirely  upon  his  own  concep- 
tion of  what  had  been  going  on,  without  consultation  with  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  it.  He  brought  with  him  a  view  in  some 
respects  erroneous,  but  which  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  led  him  to 
light  conclusions.  He  denied  that  the  insurrection  was  either  reli- 
gious or  national ;  he  considered  it  Jacobin.  The  view  was,  no 
doubty  entirely  erroneous ;  yet  it  induced  him  to  act  in  the  same 
way  that  the  most  careful  and  enlightened  philanthropist  would 
have  acted.  For  the  Jacobin  leaders,  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Pro- 
testants, he  was  pitiless ;  for  the  misguided  people  he  had  a  profound 
pity.  He  therefore  used  all  his  efforts  to  conciliate,  and  speedily 
after  his  arrival,  with  the  advice  of  Lord  Clare,  an  amnesty  was 
published  for  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms.  It  was  certainly 
not  the  way  to  put  an  end  most  rapidly  to  the  insunection.  It  was 
mistaken  for  fear,  and  again  and  again  he  foimd  his 
hopes  of  conciliating  the  Catholics  disappointed,  the 
reason  being  that  his  hopes  were  based  upon  a  wrong  ground.  But, 
nevertheless,  this  course  was  exactly  the  most  desirable  for  England  to 
pursue.  It  was  the  conduct  of  a  strong  third  penKmYcAASD^Kso^  \):^ 
stop  an  internecine  contest.  While  the  couxitxy  "vaA  «k^^  ^s^sqe^q^^ 
and  parties  of  brigands  were  scouring  all  the  out-^ai-^'^'^w^^  «srD«» 
(for  that  was  the  form   the   rebellion  ultimafceil  V>o^,  ^^  '^'^ 
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leaders  were  hanged  in  Dablin;  till,  etrock  with  taDNnr,  the 
piiBonexs,  aeventy  in  number,  offered  to  say  all  th^  knew  if  their 
liyes  were  epared«  Anxiooe  to  galher  from  their  own  lips  pocoofii 
that  would  refute  the  constant,  plaodbley  and  fiictioue  aanrtions  of 
Whiga  in  England  and  Nationalists  in  Ireland,  although  the  Qowii- 
ment  knew  probablj  all  that  could  be  told,  Oomwallis  accepted  the 
offer.  Arthur  O'CJonnor,  who  had  once  before  been  tried  in  Kngland, 
and  acquitted  because  nearly  eveiy  man  of  the  Whig  par^  had  been 
called  as  a  witness  to  swear  to  his  character,  drew  up  the  oonfewion, 
But  he  drew  it  up  in  a  way  to  suit  his  own  fimcy.  All  the  txeasom 
of  which  the  prisoners  had  been  guilty  they  not  only  oonfened,  but, 
now  that  they  were  safe  for  their  lives,  boasted  of  in  the  tne  braggart 
Irish  spirit  Oomwallis  refused  to  receive  such  a  confeMiom ;  baft  not 
liking  to  break  his  word,  he  allowed  the  prisonen  to  give  r«wn«^  evi* 
dence  before  a  Committee  of  Lords,  and  their  evidence  was  poUiahed. 
Ckmtrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Home  Government,  their  livea  were 
spared.  How  thoroughly  bad  they  must  have  been  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  American  minister  entreated  that  the  United  States 
might  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  countries  to  which  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  withdraw ;  the  opinions  they  declared  were  so  immoral 
and  so  dangerous,  that  the  Republic  must  decline  to  receive  them. 
They  were  therefore  sent  to  Fort-Qeorge,  in  Scotland,  where  they 
remained  till  the  Peace  of  Amiens. 

Before  the  insurrection  was  quite  completed  there  was  one  other 
MDv^of  short  episode  which  seems  to  show  how  little  real 

vitality  there  is  in  any  national  effort  in  Ireland.  A 
small  force  under  General  Humbert,  acting  probably 
without  orders,  landed  at  Eilala,  in  Mayo,  on  the  22nd  of  August 
With  only  800  men,  and  a  considerable  number  of  irregular  rebelii^  he 
advanced  against  Lake,  who  had  an  army  of  3000  at  Castlebar.  These 
troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  disaffected  militia,  he  utterly  defeated ;  they 
fled  with  a  speed  which  gained  for  the  battle  the  name  of  the  Castlebu* 
Baees.  But  on  advancing  further  inland,  be  found  the  uselessness 
of  his  adventure,  and  laid  down  his  arms  to  Lord  Oomwallis.  The 
■quadron  which  was  bringing  him  reinforcements  was  defeated  and 
destroyed  by  Admiral  Warren.  Of  ten  ships  but  one  frigate  and 
one  brig  escaped.  On  board  of  these  was  Kapper  Tandy ;  while 
among  the  prisoners  was  Wolfe  Tone,  the  man  of  most  ability 
among  the  chiefk  He  was  tried  and  condenmcd  to  be  hanged,  but 
flommittftd  suicide. 

OornwaUis'  experience,  although  it  did  not  diminish  his  self- 
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confidence^  seemed   to   force  on  him   one  fiEust^  the  necessity  of 
the  Union*    He  detested  the  Castle  party  by  whom  j^^^ 
he   was   surrounded,   he   belieyed  in   the   thorough  mcMiHy  tn 
bloodthirstiness  of  the  Orangemen,  he  had  learnt  that 
conciliation,  unless  very  complete,  could  have  no  effect  upon  the 
Catholics.    He  thus  arrived  at  the  fact  of  which  Pitt  had  always 
been  conscious,  that  under  the  eidsting  system  justice  to  the  Catho- 
lics was  absolutely  impossible ;  it  was  impodble  to  make  the  Pro- 
testant Parliament  agree  to  admit  Catholic  representativee ;  and 
even  supposing  this  to  be  possible,  Catholic  representation  meant 
confiscation  of  Protestant  property,  and  the  predominance  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  rather  than  submit  to  that  the  Protestants 
w;ould  fight.     To  attempt  to  make  such  alterations  was  wilfully 
to  plunge  Ireland  into  a  dvil  war  of  extermination.     The  only 
way  to  overcome  this  difficulty  was  to  establish  some  paramount 
authority  which  should  overrule  the  local  and  provincial  interests  of 
the  island,  and  by  a  superior  power  keep  the  factions  from  flying  «t 
each  other's  throats.    ComwaJlis  therefore  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  Union,  supported  by  Fitzgibbon,  now  Lord  Clare. 
But  it  was  not  carried  out  without  extreme  difficulties.    Pitt's  ixiten- 
tion  was  notified  to  the  Irish  Parliament    Here  it  at  once  dzcited 
a  violent  agitation,'  and  a  thing  unheard  of  in  that  venal  House  of 
Commons,  an  amendment  on  the  Address,  was  carried  against  the 
Qovemment  by  a  majority  of  four.    Nearly  aU  the  great  names  in 
Ireland,  from  Mr  Foster  the  Speaker,  to  Ponsonby,  Qrattan,  and 
Curran,  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  BilL    As  there  OBpodHoaia 
was  no  constitutional  way  of  destroying  the  Parliament  th«  xn^ 
except  with  its  own  consent,  and  as  left  to  itself  it  ^**^' 
seemed  plain  that  Parliament  would  oppose  the  Union,  means  had 
to  be  devised  to  change  this  state  of  things.    The  English  supremacy 
had  been  systematically  upheld  by  indirect  bribery;  and  when 
application  was  made  to  the  same  class  of  people  as  had  hitherto 
managed  that  influence,  their  answers  showed  that  it  would  not  be 
impossible  to  carry  the  same  system  further.    The  management  of 
the  greater  people  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Comwallis,  who  had 
a  profound  contempt  for  nearly  all  the  Irish  except  the  better  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.     The  whole  mass  of  smaller  men  was 
handed  over  to  the  management  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  a  young  Irish- 
man of  much  ready  ability,  at  that  time  Secretary.    To  him  too  was 
intrusted  the  duty  of  arranging  a  scheme  whidii  might  be  passed 
through  Parliament    By  this  scheme  a  million  and  a  half  of  Tnn&a 


waa  to  be  spent  in  compensBtioii  to  borongh-holden,  lawjera  who 
bod  hoped  to  improve  their  proepects  by  entering  ttie  Hoose,  and 
the  tradesmen  of  Dublin.  Pitt  had  in  one  of  bis  old  reform  BilU 
accepted  the  theory  that  boroughs  were  property  ;  this  part  of  the 
■chcme  was  therefore  passed,  the  indirect  clainui  were  not  allowed. 
The  bulk  of  the  Catholic  party,  to  whom  hopes  were  held  ont,  were 
not  disinclined  to  the  Union,  In  the  English  Parliament  resolntions 
in  fttTonr  of  the  Union  were  carried  without  much  difficulty.  The 
full  force  of  Pitt's  arjjnments  was  there  fell.  It  waa  understood  in 
&ct  to  be  a  cose  of  necessity.  An  indepeudeut  dual  Government 
could  not  be  worked,  nor  juntice  be  Beoured  for  Ireland,  while  party 
end  religious  did'erences  ran  so  high,  except  by  the  intervention  of 
the  calmer  and  broader  spirit  of  an  Imperial  Parliament.  In  the 
Irish  Parliiunent  the  opposition  was  much  stronger.  But  that  none 
may  feel  much  regret  at  the  threatened  destruction  of  that  body,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  even  now,  in  its  Inst  iitru{,'glc,  it  extended  the 
Act  of  Indemnity  so  as  to  throw  a  shield  over  the  moat  outrageon* 
cruelty  and  wickedness  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  suppressors  ol 
the  rebellion.  Fitzgerald,  who  boasted  of  having  flogged  many 
perfectly  innocent  people,  and  of  having  driven  one  at  least  to 
■nidde,  wu  not  only  acquitted  when  charges  of  this  description 
were  Intiught  against  him,  but  succeeded  iil  turning  the  tables  and 
ncovering  damages  &om  his  victims.*  The  interval  between  the 
Parliament  of  1799  and  the  Session  opening  in  1800,  which  ths 
Qovemment  had  determined  should  be  the  last,  waa  employed  in 
continuing  the  trade  in  votes  and  boroughs.  The  Marquis  of  Down- 
■hire,  who  had  seven  seats  of  his  own,  was  the  only  great  borongh 
proprietor  who  held  out  And  when  the  sew  Parliament  met  the 
Oovemment  was  pretty  secure  of  its  victory.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  a  tremendous  contest  on  the  first  night,  when  an  amendment 
was  moved  to  the  Address,  pledging  the  House  to  Uphold  the  Na- 
tional Parliament.  For  fifteen  hours  the  struggle  had  lasted,  when, 
at  seven  in  the  morning,  Grattan,  who  had  not  sat  in  the  House 
for  some  years,  was  suddenly  introduced,  just  dragged  from  his  bed 
and  very  ill,  clothed  in  the  old  patriotic  dress  of  the  volunteers  of 
178S,  and  walked  up  to  the  table  to  take  the  oaths.    He  bod  beai 

'  This  woTllir  gentlunui,  wbo  awl  to  compel  tha  pxuuitiy  to  proatnta  thooMlm 
bafia*  him,  who  llogg«d  a  iota  's\Uilii  u>  bxb  dI  Mi  lUa  for  wiitlng  »  oat*  in  Fnwli. 
Wbleh  be  Oonid  not  nocleirtanil.  mi  ^es^  inoiiiti  lor  wiiat  (*.-;»  \b.  ijiSina  without 
Ou  lOgbtttt  ahadow  ol  a  charge,  hm  wnmrtiA  Viftv  i  wm»\i»nMi6  \«o*™.«&i 

«net<7. 
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hmxiedly  elected  immediately  after  midnight  for  the  town  of  Wick- 
low  for  the  express  purpose  of  producing  this  twvg  de  thMre,  His 
speech  against  the  Union  was  a  yery  fine  one,  but  it  did  not  save 
the  amendment,  which  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  forty-two.  The 
Opposition  was  now  bidding  high  for  votes.  £4000  was  declared  by 
Lord  Comwallis  to  have  been  offered  for  one  vote.  It  is  uncertain 
to  what  extent  indirect  bribery  had  been  carried ;  it  was  probably 
mucb  exaggerated ;  but  at  all  events,  when  on  the  18th  ^^^  jj^^^^ 
of  February  the  resolutions  for  the  Union  were  brought  oonpirt^d. 
in,  they  were  passed  by  a  majority  of  forty-six.  These  ^"*'  ^  ***** 
resolutions  were  transmitted  to  England,  and  the  royal  assent  was 
given  to  the  Bill  founded  on  them  on  the  2nd  of  August.  By  this 
Bill  four  spiritual  and  twenty-eight  temporal  peers  represented 
Ireland  in  l^e  Upper  House,  and  one  hundred  commoners,  elected 
still  by  the  old  system,  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Free  trade 
between  the  two  countries  was  established.  Ireland  was  to  contri- 
bute in  the  proportion  of  two  to  fifteen  to  the  Imperial  revenue, 
and  the  debts  of  the  two  countries  were  to  be  kept  distinct  Having 
gained  its  object,  the  Qovemment  had  to  pay  the  Bill.  ;£1,260,000 
was  contributed  at  the  rate  of  J7000  a  seat.  In  addition  to  this, 
twenty-two  peerages  were  created,  five  Irish  peers  were  called  Xo  the 
House  of  Lords,  twenty  advanced  a  step  in  ^e  Peerage. 

By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  the  French  were  relieved  from 
their  war  with  Austria,  and  it  was  probably  the  belief  ^^^^  ^ 
that  singlehanded  they  were  more  than  a  match  for  r^MMto 
England,  the  object  of  their  particular  hatred,  which  '"^^ 
induced  the  Directory  to  break  off  the  n^;otiations  at  lisle.    The 
victorious  army  of  Italy  was  transformed  into  the  army  of  England. 
The  prospect  of  wealth  to  be  gained  there  was  held  out  to  the  troops, 
inst^d  of  the  promised  donation  which  the  finances  were  in  no 
position  to  bear.    The  command  of  the  army  was  intrusted  to  Bona- 
parte, who  assumed  an  appearance  of  great  interest  in  the  expedition, 
and  visited  the  sea-coasts  under  pretence  of  ananging  for  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops ;  but  he  was  not  likely  to  risk  his  for- 
tunes in  England  while  the  sea  was  commanded  by  his  enemiea 
He  persuaded  the  Directory  that  a  more  severe  blow  could  be  dealt 
upon  England  by  a  descent  upon  Egypt,  the  highroad  to  Indi&^ 
whence  succour  could  be  sent  to  Tippoo  Ss^knb^^^^^xiXVasi  ^V^^&^'svstft.^ 
who,  after  he  had  been  crushed  by  Loid  CoTicw«Si^  ^^^  ^sg^'* 
reljring  for  eucceaa  upon  French  arms,  thinklTki;  ol  tcms^tct^^  ^«' 
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To  Bonaparte  private  ambition  won  no  doubt  n  main  reosun  for  this 
resolution.  The  stote  of  Europe  was  very  thredtening,  A  second 
coalition  was  getting  itself  formed.  In  none  of  the  new  repnblica,  1 
neither  Holland,  nor  Switzerland,  nor  Rome,  in  alt  of  whici  con- 
stitutionH  had  been  forced  on  the  people  against  their  will,  waa  there 
a  cordial  love  for  France.  But  Bonaparte,  who,  aa  he  eaid,  did  not 
conaidet  "the  pear  ripe,"  waa  willing  that  the  bad  manage- 
ment and  failures  of  the  Directory  should  ripen  it  before  he  mited 
Ilia  bonds  to  pluck  it.  His  imagination  too,  which  alwsys  played  a 
powerful  port  in  bis  resolutions,  was  tired  with  the  notion  of  an  EoBtcni 
empire,  whence,  as  he  said,  he  should  return  and  take  Europe  nt  r«Mn. 

On  the  19th  of  May  1 798,  the  army  of  France,  36,000  strong.  Bailed 
^^^^,  from  Toulon  harbour,  escorted  by  30  vesaele  of  war,  72 

HBpiifBiB  amollei'  veaaels,  and  carried  in  400  tranaporta.  The 
^''"  expedition  waa  a  Btrange  one  ;  not  only  was  Egypt  to     , 

be  conquered,  it  was  to  be  scientifically  explored,  and  a  number  of 
learned  and  scientiEc  men  were  mixed  with  the  generals  that  but- 
rounded  their  commander.  Before  reacting  Ei;\-pt  a  strong  point 
was  secured  to  give  the  Frencli  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Order  of  St.  John  of  Malta,  by  treason  and  for  money,  gave  np 
the  island  to  Bonaparte.  Thence  he  sailed  on  the  Snd  of  July,  and 
ten  days  afterwards  reached  Alexandria. 

Thence  he  marched  towards  Cairo,  which  he  conquered,  after  win- 
BiMia  If  ning  on  the  road  the  battle  of  the  Pyiamida  over  the 

•a^iiudia  Uamelnkes,  a  warrior  caate  sprang  originally  from  Cii- 
eaasian  slaves,  who  bad  made  themselves  maateia  of  Egypt.  It  wit 
the  old  story  of  undisciplined  valonr  breaking  itself  against  tha 
firmsqoaresof  a  disciplined  Western  army.  MuradBey.theHamelak 
conmumder,  withdrew  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  French  entered 
Cairo.  Bonaparte  at  once  set  to  work  to  organiie  tha  country,  and 
in  his  eagerness  to  conciliate  the  people,  hinted  that  be  too  beliered 
in  Hahomet  The  abaolnte  atheism,  however,  of  the  French  troops, 
and  this  cynical  readiness  to  change  his  creed,  only  exasperated  the 
Tniks  s^^nst  him. 

Nelson  bad  been  watching  the  port  of  Toulon,  but  the  Fiencb 
fleet  gave  him  the  slip.  From  the  19th  of  Mnv  till  the  1st  of  Angnrt 
he  was  in  vun  putBoit,  not  knowing  where  the  expedition  had  gcme. 
__^_  On  that  daj  te  came  in  sight  of  the  French  fleet,  coo- 

^  Bi*  sUting  oE  thirteen  Aii^m  ul  &b  'Vai'4,  tm»  <il  -^yfih  wm 

1  fleet  consiflted  also  ot  tUrteca  Aa^.^w*  -^^"^  '^^  -Cw^-wR 
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laiger  than  Beyenty-fours,  and  he  had  bat  one  frigate  and  a  brig* 
The  enemj  were  very  advantageonsly  placed  at  anchor  along  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Abookir.  In  front  of  them  lay  an  island  with  a 
fort,  their  flanks  were  covered  by  gunboats.  They  belieyed  their 
position  unassailable.  But  Nelson  quickly  determined,  frx)m  the 
appearance  of  the  anchored  fleet,  that  there  must  be  sufficient  water 
for  his  ships  between  the  French  and  the  shore.  He  boldly  ordered 
some  of  his  vessels  to  sail  inside.  The  left  of  the  French  line  was 
thus  enveloped  and  placed  between  two  fires.  Nelson  began  the 
fight  at  once,  although  it  was  six  in  the  evening.  It  raged  the 
whole  night  In  less  than  two  hours,  however,  five  of  the  French 
ships  had  struck,  and  at  nine  o'clock  the  'Orient'  caught  fire  and 
blew  up.  When  the  battle  closed  about  six  the  following  morning, 
nine  of  the  French  ships  had  been  taken  and  two  had  been  bumtL 
Want  of  frigates,  and  Uie  damages  sustained  by  his  own  fleet,  pre- 
vented Nelson  from  pursuing  the  two  remaining  French  ships, 
which  sailed  away  almost  unhurt.  The  same  causes  prevented  him 
from  destroying  completely  the  French  transports.  This  victory 
shut  up  the  best  French  army  with  its  great  commander  useless  in 
Egypt,  and  excited  the  enthusiasm  and  hopes  of  all  the  conquered 
countries  in  Europe. 

But  meanwhile  Pitt  had  been  able  to  set  on  foot  a  second  greal 
coalition.  Austria,  humiliated  by  the  Treaty  of  Gampo 
Foimio,  fjEff  from  discharging  her  army,  had  raised  its  »~ 
numbers,  and  demanded  some  sort  of  indemnity  for 
the  successes  of  France  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Napoleon  by  his 
advance  upon  Egypt  had  himself  forced  the  Ottoman  Empire  into 
war  with  France.  The  princes  of  Qermany,  though  not  desiring 
war,  and  even  now  treating  with  the  Directory  at  Bastadt,  could  not 
forget  the  loss  of  the  empire  beyond  the  Bhine.  Bussia  was  also 
induced  to  join  the  coalition ;  for  changes  had  taken  place  both  in 
the  internal  and  external  condition  of  the  country ;  since  1796,  Paul 
I.,  a  prince  of  scarcely  sound  mind,  had  succeeded  Catherine  in  that 
sountiy,  and  Poland  having  been  destroyed,  a  road  was  open  for  him 
to  introduce  himself,  as  had  been  the  constant  desire  of  the  Bussian 
nionarchs,  into  the  politics  of  Europe.  Prussia,  where  Frederick 
William  had  died,  still  held  aloof  in  neutrality.  The  cement  of  this 
coalition  was  as  usual  English  money.  Naples,  in  the  winter  of  1 798, 
hod  raised  an  army  under  the  Austrian  General  Mack,  and  attempted 
to  restore  liberty  to  Italy ;  but,  hated  by  its  own  subjects,  the  weak 
and  tyrannical  government  was  able  to  effect  nothing.    ThA  Ki^*^ 

COV.  HON.  f  ^"i  "^ 
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lud  to  flj  in  ^  'gng^fA^  flae^  ]f aplai  mm  "hMy^  into  the 
FnthenopMai  Bepablioy  and  fho  iHMb  of  Italj  wm  tbw  Inoan^ 
nnder  Franoh  dommion.  The  frantiflr  line^.tfajai,  igidnifc  wbkk  ^ 
coalition  wai  preparing  to  aot^  extanJod  from  tho  ZiQrder  Zee  to  the 
ICeditenanean.  Ita  oentre  waa  tbe  mountain  maaa  of  SwitMdand. 
Both  parties  regarded  thia  aa  the  key  of  the  poaition.  But  tbe 
French  ipread  their  troopa  wealcly  along  the  whole  length,  ao  that 
ICaaaena  in  Switzerland  seemed  to  foim  the  centre  of  one  large 
aimj;  and  tohimwasintroatedthedn^of  sqtazatin^hjcaptiiiing 
the  sdient  angle  formed  hy  Switaeriand  and  the  l^rdl,  the  armies 
of  the  coalition.  The  plan  waa  not  a  wise  one.  llie  qpaning 
anccesses  of  Mansena  and  his  1ientwiant%  which  bronght  the  Fronch 
into  the  78110^  of  the  Inn,  did  not  prcYent  the  Archdnke  Gharies 
from  defeating  Jonrdan  and  the  army  of  the  Bhine  at  Stockachy  nor 
Kray,  the  Austrian  general,  from  beating -Sehtor  at  Magnano,  on  the 
Adige,  and  driving  him  behind  the  Adda.  Maasena,  with  his  flanks 
thus  exposed,  found  himself  compelled  to  retreat  also. 

These  successes  on  the  part  of  the  alliesi  and  the  murder  of  the 
French  envoys  to  the  Congress  of  Rastadt,  excited  the  French  to  fresh 
energy.  Soberer  was  replaced  by  Moreau.  Macdonald,  who  wss 
holding  Naples,  hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  all  the  armiee  in 
Baiyreniatd  ^®  Centre  Were  placed  in  Massena's  bands.  But 
iTttM  Suwarrow,  a  semi-barbarian,  who  had  never  yet  been 

*******"•  conquered,  had  arrived  to  take  the  conmiand  in  Italy. 

He  pressed  on  with  great  rapidity  and  success.  Moreau  was  beaten 
at  Cassano  (April  27),  and  fell  back  behind  the  Po.  He  again 
retired  in  the  direction  of  Qenoa  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with 
Macdonald  coming  from  Naples.  Suwarrow  was  thus  able  to  leave 
him  behind  him  and  threaten  the  French  frontier ;  the  advance  of 
Macdonald  however  across  the  Apennines  obliged  him  to  turn.  He 
fell  upon  that  general,  and  after  a  three  days'  battle  upon  tbe  Trebia, 
beat  him,  and  turned  rapidly  upon  Moreau,  who  had  advanced  to  Novi, 
and  had  there  formed  a  junction  with  the  broken  army  of  Naples. 
But  both  Macdonald  and  Moreau,  as  unsuccessful  generals,  were 
removed,  and  Joubert  was  given  the  command.  On  the  18th  of 
August,  Suwarrow  attacked  the  French  at  Novi,  Joubert  was  killed, 
and  his  troops  completely  routed.  Italy  was  thus  lost  to  the 
French ;  for  in  Naples  Cardinal  Ru£fo  had  raised  the  Oalabrians, 
and  with  the  assistance  o£  tht  'Bn^vs&L^'JifiX*  V^otb.  Naples  and  Borne 
were  refrained  to  the  coalition.  It  ^sa  o^>J)ci^  ^^j^ivrn'OMi^^^fift^ 
committed  that  act  wbich  ia  tive  «i»sA  ^^'^^'^  ^'^^'^  ^^^  ^'^'^^  ^'^^ 
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had  beoome  m&tnated  with  Ladj  H^hniltcm,  wife  of  the  English 
miniBter,  tliiough  whose  inflnenoe  his  fleet  had  been  provisioned 
before  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  who  was  deyoted  heart  and  soul 
to  the  execrable  Gtoyemment  of  the  Bourbons^  exercised  practically 
by  the  Qaeen,  a  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette.  To  please  the  Court, 
Nelson,  who  arrived  at  Naples  just  as  the  French  and  Bepublicans 
had  completed  a  capitulation  with  Cardinal  Buffo,  broke  off  the 
completed  negotiation,  and  insisted  upon  the  Bepublicans  capitulating 
without  terms.  They  were  thus  handed  over  to  the  cruel  vengeance 
of  the  Court  30,000  patriots  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  for  six 
months  all  those  who  had  taken  the  least  part  in  establishing  the 
Bepublic  were  continually  exposed  to  the  danger  of  execution. 

The  disasters  of  the  I^ncdi  were  to  have  been  completed  by  a 
combined  attack  of  English  and  Bussians  upon  the  y^^jm^ 
other  extremity  of  their  line.    On  the  22nd  of  August,  oaptoM  im 
a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Novi,  the  Duke  of  York,  '^■••''••^ 
with  30,000  men,  disembarked  at  the  Helder,  to  advance  upon 
Amsterdam.     The  defence  of  the  country  was  intrusted  to  Brune, 
but  the  allies  succeeded  in  landing,  and  captured  the  whole  Dutch 
fleet  in  the  TexeL    At  this  moment  the  hopes  of  the  allies  were  very 
high,  and  the  French,  worsted  abroad  and  full  of  discontent  at  home, 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  destruction. 

The  news  that  Bonaparte  had  been  defeated  at  Acre  added  still 
further  to  their  depression.    To  complete  his  dreams  of  s*ptiMB 
Eastern  conquest,  and  to  forestall  the  attacks  of  an  army  ^l^J^ 
gathering  on  that  side,  Bonaparte  had  marched  into  Sjrria.  Mi^r  si,  itm. 
He  won  the  battle  of  El  Arish,  took  Joppa,  where  he  massacred 
his  prisoners,  and  advanced  as  fsr  as  Acre  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Carmel.    The  fortress,  which  was  held  by  Djezxar,  lately  a  robber, 
now  a  Pacha,  was  not  in  itself  strong,  but  the  French  operations 
were  rendered  slow  by  the  fortunate  capture  of  their  battering  train 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  English  commodore.    After  fifty  days  a 
breach  was  made,  but  the  brilliant  example  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and 
his  sailors,  who  entered  the  town,  encouraged  the  Turkic  garrison  to 
a  desperate  resistance,  which  rendered  all  efforts  at  assault  vain ;  Bona- 
parte had  to  retreat  disappointed.    '^  Had  it  not  been  for  Djezzar,"  he 
said,  ^  I  might  have  been  Emperor  of  the  East"  His  retreat  was  marked 
by  another  act  of  cruelty ;  he  ordered  his  sick  at  Jop^to  \)^^^|c»sn^<^^ 
With  a  broken  army  he  regained  Egypt,  \>vl\.  \ife  'w^a  ^^i^Sxv^^^-^- 
dition  to  beat  the  Turks  near  Alexandiia,  at  ^\MsJt  xJsi^  ^S^TiOa.  «i^ 
the  battle  of  Abonkir;  but  while  thuB  ^rtct«no\Ms\ift  >aft»A  ^assw^  ^ 
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I    sfloirs  in  Europe  which  led  him  to  thinh  thnt  thu  pear  vas  at 

I  length  ripened.  He  slipped  secretly  from  Iiis  army,  sccompftnied 
by  tiis  four  friends,  BerUiier,  Lann.ee,  Hnrat,  and  Mannont,  and  ev\ 
nil  for  France,  leaving  the  anuy  under  the  command  of  Eleber, 

Before  Napoleon  arrived  the  danger  of  France  from  without  hid 
diwpi>eare<l.  Jealousy  had  arisen  botireea  tile  Auetrians  and  the 
EuBsioDB,  which  wa«  not  Likely  to  be  eooUied  by  the  rough  behavionr 

^t__, ^^      of  SuwoiTow  or  the  palpable  self-seeking  of  the  Court 

UMMtntt        of  Vtenaa.     It  became  necessary  to  rearrange  the  com- 

I  tniinda.    The  war  in  Switzerland  was  to  be  intrusted  to 

Suwarrow,  who  was  to  march  thither  and  effect  a  junction  with 
bis  Lieutenant   KorBakofT,  who  was  already  in  the  country.     But 

I  before  the  junction  could  be  effected  Massena  annihilated  the 
army  of  Korsakoff  at  the  battle  of  Zurich  (Sept.  26),  and  when 
Snwarrow  had  forced  his  way  over  the  St.  Gotthord  Pass,  lie  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  hostile  armies  instead  of  meeting  his  friends. 
lie  turned  suddenly  to  the  right,  and  making  an  extraordinary 
march  amoni;  the  glaciers  and  peaks  of  the  Alps,  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  Uoire  in  safety.  Believing  himself  betrayed  by  the  Ani- 
triana,  he  refuaed  to  serve  again,  and  retired  to  Russia,  where  ha 
died  in  disgrace.  Nor  had  the  Duke  of  Tork  been  more  saccesBfuI 
in  Holland.  The  character  of  the  country  rendered  it  very  difficult 
to  advance,  while  the  want  of  discipline  of  the  Russians  on  the  right 
wing  entailed  a  defeat  before  Bergen.  The  town  was  indeed  after- 
wards taken,  hot  loss  in  battle  and  by  ill  heaJtii,  and  the  want  of 
all  aigos  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  induced  the 
Kngliah  to  sign  what  must  be  consideied  a  disgraceful  convention  at 
Erckmar,  by  which  they  agreed  to  witiidraw  from  Holland,  and  ^ve 
orer  10,000  French  prisoners  without  exchange ;  the  English  how- 
ever kept  possession  of  the  Dntch  fleet. 

In  India  the  English  arms  had  been  more  anccesafuL  The  intrignea 
,,,,,1,1 ,-  of  Tippoo  with  the  French  having  been  clearly  dis- 

y**!};^  covered,  and  efforts  at  friendly  arrangament  having 
Mtiki  proved  vain,  Qeneral  Harris,  with  a  considerable  anny, 

'""*■  was  ordered  in  February  1789  to  march  upon  Seringapa- 

tam.  TheOovernor-Oeneralattbistimewas  Lord Momington, brother 
of  the  Dake  of  Wellington,  who  himself,  as  Colonel  Arthur  Welles- 
Jey,  wu  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  expedition.  After  two  euccessfal 
.aiinniahefl.  General  Harris  a^^ewei  '\»l<«*.  ■Cn*  oojAaL,  which  was  a 

Uxoug  dty  well  prepared  Iot  b.  awftt.   '^li  »!««*■  *■  11^00.^  ■Ooa  ■$*»», 
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the  whole  kingdom  of  Mjsoie,  with  a  large  amount  of  treasure,  in 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  (Oct  16),  therefore,  Bonaparte  found  him- 
self in  a  position  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  personal  aggrandize- 
ment; and  though  the  great  danger  from  foreign  enemies  HftpoiMnn- 
had  disappeared,  the  interior  of  France  offered  him  twM,MMito 
every  opportunity  for  laying  hands  on  the  Gtoyemment.  oonnL 
It  was  not  forgotten  that  during  his  absence  the  safety  ""^' "» **••• 
of  the  Republic  had  been  risked,  and  its  hard-won  victories  rendered 
useless ;  and  as  the  incapacity  of  their  present  rulers  had  been  even 
more  obvious  at  home  than  abroad,  all  eyes  turned  to  him  as  the 
natural  saviour  of  the  State.  Moreover,  now  that  the  first  fervour 
of  revolutionary  energy  had  worn  itself  out,  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
desired  order,  even  though  earned  at  the  expense  of  liberty.  Of  the 
two  Councils  that  of  the  Ancients  was  decidedly  inclined  in  favour 
of  a  more  settled  Government,  and  it  was  through  it  that  Napoleon 
determined  to  work.  The  C/oimcil  of  Five  Hundred  was  more  difficult 
to  deal  with.  For  a  moment  Napoleon  shrunk  before  their  patriotic 
and  republican  cries,  but.  urged  by  the  Abb^  Sidyes,  whg  pressed  him 
to  action,  crying,  '*  They  have  put  you  outside  the  law,  do  you  put 
them  outside  their  hall,"  he  recovered  courage,  and  his  Grenadiers, 
entering  the  hall  with  beating  drums,  quietly  extruded  the  repre- 
sentatives. Thus  was  accomplished  the  great  wwp  d^^lat  of  the  18th 
Brumaire  (Nov.  9).  The  Directory  was  destroyed ;  a  new  constitu- 
tion, spoken  of  as  the  Constitution  of  the  year  8,  was  established,  by 
which  the  executive  power  was  vested  nominally  in  three  consuls, 
but  really  in  the  First  Consul,  Bonaparte,  who  thus  became  practically 
Dictator.  His  measures  were  anti-revolutionary,  his  object  being  to 
restore  confidence  and  to  heal  faction.  With  his  thoughts  thus 
turned  to  the  reorganization  of  France,  he  desired  to  be  free  for  the 
present  from  foreign  wars,  and  one  of  his  earliest  steps  was  to  make 
overtures  with  the  continental  powers.  To  England  he  made  pro- 
posals of  peace  in  a  letter  addressed  immediately  to  the  King  (Dec. 
25).  This  was  of  course  a  grave  breach  of  the  etiquette  of  courts,  and 
the  letter  was  answered  by  Grenville  in  anything  but  a  conciliatory 
spirit,  while  the  whole  blame  of  the  war  was  thrown  upon  the  French, 
with  whom  the  English  minister  declined  to  enter  into  negotiationa 
so  long  as  the  (Government  was  in  the  \\axidft  ol  ^<wm^  ^'' ^V^^a.'CR.^ 
Bvevolution  had  so  recently  placed  in  the  exeiciiBA  o\  -^"^^tT*  ^^^^^a 
more  correspondence  ensued,  but  the  'P4ng\ift\i  mvT»&\«c^  V^^^^,^*^ 
refused  to  treat.    It  i»  certain  that  li(apo\eoii'%  ott«  Nit»  wa»« 
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gain  time;   on  the  other  hand,  the  dictatoriiil  tone  of  Grenville's 

,   reply  could  not  but  he  very  irritating  to  the  French. 

The  weary  war  therefore  continued,  and  before  the  year  was  over 
_^  the  poaition   of  affaira   abroad   bad   so   changed    that 

«>>ut)i>  North  England  wns  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  haughty 
^^'  tone  which  had  been  adopted.     War  in  the  baada  ol 

Boiinpart«  wub  a  very  different  thing  from  war  in  the  hands  of  thi- 
Directory.  In  April  the  French  weie  again  a<:ro9S  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Austrians  driven  behind  the  Inn  ;  while  in  Italy,  though  Qenoa, 
the  lost  town  in  the  poaaeaaion  of  the  French,  aarrendercd,  its  danger 
waa  turned  to  immeiliate  advantage  by  Bonaparte.     Under  pretence 

I   jhftuga'i         of  collecting  On  army  for  its  relief,  he  massed  his  troops 
''•"^**  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Dijon,  and  while  all  eyes  were 

directed  towarda  the  aiege,  he  suddenly  pushed  acrou  the  Great  St 
Bernard  and  appeared  at  Ivrea  on  the  rear  of  the  beeieging  army. 
Melaa,  who  commanded  the  Auatriana,  at  length  perceived  hia  danger. 
He  ordered  Otto,  his  lieutenant,  to  raise  the  siege,  with  the  intention  of 
concentrating  his  troops  ;  his  ortiers  were  Jiwegarded,  and  Genoa  wsa 
taken,  but  the  delay  was  fataL  It  gave  time  for  Bonaparte  to  re-estab- 
liili  the  Ciaalpine  Bepublic,  and,  turning  backwards,  to  place  himaelt 
between  Melaa  and  Mantua,  whither  that  genera)  was  now  aniiom 
to  withdraw.  A  deciBive  battle  was  brought  on  before  Alessandria, 
from  which  stronghold  the  Austrians  advanced,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
against  the  French  on  the  plains  of  Uaiengo.  The  Anatrians,  mon 
numerous  than  the  French,  bad  apparently  won  the  battle,  and  by 
three  o'clock  the  whole  French  army  had  retreated.  Melaa  withdrew 
to  rest,  leaving  what  he  believed  to  be  a  pursuit  in  the  hands  of 
General  Zach  ;  but  the  French  army,  reiniorcod  by  the  reserves, 
and  headed  by  Desaix,  made  a  great  tinal  effort  The  Austrians, 
who  had  advanced  too  rashly  in  the  eagerness  of  their  pursuit,  were 
unable  to  withstand  his  charge ;  tbey  broke,  and  theii  victory 
was  changed  into  a  disastrous  defeat.  On  the  following  day,  with 
the  victorious  army  in  his  iront,  and  the  liberated  garrison  of  Genoa 
in  his  rear,  the  Austrian  general,  seeing  no  hope,  entered  into  a 
convention,  called  the  Convention  of  Alessandria,  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  North  Italy  was  surrendered  to  the  French. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  change  this  Convention  into  a  more 
general  peace,  and  a  CoQgreaa  waa  held  for  this  purpose  at  Lun^- 
J^Ub,  bat  tba  finglish  Ca^me^waa  'ni\u)a&^\&%^\^^iAcm^''i\ews, 

Ik  .Austrian  Govenment  acUAinfti  ftsJuaaa  4w%'ii«a.'>^,«A."Swij> 
(emsnded  a  lepanto  tw«ty  irtCti  ^^  ^""^  \»\\\wTCt&  v'^m 
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which  Austria,  knowing  its  weakness  when  separate  from  England, 
was  afraid  to  giant    The  Congress  came  to  nothing,  and  in  Novem- 
ber the  army  imder  Morean  renewed  the  campaign,  j^^^^^ 
The  Anstrians  were  determined  to  hold  the  line  of  the 


Inn,  but  their  troops,  very  badly  commanded  by  Arch- 
duke John,  were  attacked  in  the  forest  of  Hohenlinden,  and  sus- 
tained a  crushing  defeat.    Their  loss  is  put  at  26,000  men  and  100 
guns.    There  could  no  longer  be  any  question  in  the  matter,  and 
the  Emperor  had  no  choice,  if  he  would  save  his  capital,  ^^^^  ^ 
but  to  sue  for  a  separate  peace.   By  the  Treaty  of  Lun^  imM^ 
ville  (Feb.  9, 1801)  the  frontier  of  the  Bhine  was  again  '•**  *'  "•^ 
ceded  to  France. 

It  needed  but  a  breach  with  Russia  to  leave  England  single- 
handed  in  opposition  to  France.  The  Emperor  Paul,  but  little 
removed  from  madness,  had  seen  with  disgust  the  defeat  of  his  troops 
in  Switierland,  and  believed  that  in  the  joint  expedition  to  Holland 
his  army  had  been  wilfully  sacrificed.  He  was  also  smitten  with 
extreme  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Bonaparte,  who  suau  dMtrii 
took  care  to  flatter  this  feeling  and  to  intrigue  against  *^  omuhob. 
English  influence.  The  old  question  of  the  right  of  search  gave 
Paul  a  pretext  to  break  with  his  allies.  The  doctrine  of  the 
English,  accepted  generally  as  the  law  of  nations,  was  that  a 
belligerent  had  the  right  of  searching  neutral  ships  for  contraband 
of  war  or  for  property  of  the  enemy.  The  Northern  powers  claimed 
that  the  neutral  flag  should  cover  the  cargo,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war.  This  had  been  their  view  for  many  years,  and, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  gave  rise  to  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780.^ 
This  view  they  had  not  been  able  to  enforce,  but  it  was  quite  an 
open  question  whether  ships  under  convoy  of  a  man-of-war  could  be 
searched.  On  this  point  the  English  and  the  Danes  twice  came  into 
collision ;  but  during  the  summer  of  1800  an  amicable  arrangement 
had  been  arrived  at  Paul  however  refused  to  let  the  matter  drop  ; 
he  took  it  up  as  an  injury  to  the  whole  Northern  powers,  laid  an 
embargo  upon  all  English  property  in  BuflBiay  made  prisoners  300 
merchant  seamen,  and  renewed  the  Armed  Neutrality,  which  was 
joined  willingly  by  Sweden,  and  under  pressure  by  Denmark  also. 
The  English  Government  at  once  retaliated  by  an  embargo  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  allied  nations  ;  and  England  was  thus  left  comi^UtftV^ 
singlehanded,  for  her  allies  in  the  eouCiiioi  "B^a^'^^^^'Hxa.^^^^ 
weak  to  afford  ber  any  assistance,  irtiile  \i«  TownSMBafc  %Nk^Ttfst:^?i 
seemed  Benoxulj  compromised  "by  the  ac^on  ol  ^Sa»'B«^^>a^  V*^^*^''^ 
'  The  rtewB  of  the  Armed  Neuinaity  have\>e«ixii3M»  tocfe^B^*^'^'*'**'*^^ 
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Nor  was  it  only  abroml  that  danger  seempii  i  in  pending.  The 
condition  of  the  country  was  rendered  niisRralile  buth  by  henvy 
bMnki„B>u-  tai^  and  by  the  preraore  of  Vso  yeiua  of  ecArcity. 
Moatibiiud.  Com  had  riseD  to  the  unprecedented  price  of  J  20 
ihilliogs  the  quarter,  a  price  which  could  not  poaaibly  have  hetn 
maintained  under  any  reasonable  system  of  political  economy.  But 
at  this  time  it  waa  held  in  the  last  degreu  dangerous  to  admit  com 
from  abroad,  partly  bccaiiae  it  was  thonght  that  a  nation  should 
trust  to  its  own  resources  for  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  partly 
because  it  was  believed  that  a  diminution  uf  ^old  and  silver,  whicli 
mu.'jt  inevitably  follow  from  large  importations,  was  a  disaatnnia 
thing  for  the  nation.  Nor  was  this  all,  the  arran^^ements  of  the  poor 
law  were  such  that  it  became  necessary  to  maintain  high  prices  in 
the  (^cultural  districts.  The  received  opinion  was  that  thu 
increasa  of  population,  irrespective  of  the  powers  of  employing  it, 
vas  a  distinct  advantage.  Premiums  were  given  for  early  mairiagei^ 
and  aasiatooce  granted  from  the  rates  in  proportion  to  the  nnmben 
in  a  family.  The  natural  tendency  was  a  fearful  increase  of  popitla- 
tion,  depending  for  the  moat  part  on  the  rates,  which  were  therefore  ' 
iiiuiiiiiiiitely  high.  It  thus  became  poasible  for  the  fannera  to 
pursue  the  plan  they  have  always  regarded  aa  most  condudve 
to  their  interests,  and  to  drive  down  the  wages  to  the  lowesi 
point ;  the  people  were  reduced  to  a  condition  Uttle  above  serf 
dom ;  and  to  enable  the  agricnltnial  districts  to  support  the  pre» 
eore  of  the  rates  hit'h  prices  had  to  be  maintained.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  country  districts  was  thus  kept  tolerably  even,  and  tha 
bntden  of  the  high  prioei  fell  almost  exclusively  upon  the  iudni- 
brious  population  of  tlie  towns.  It  was  natural  that  a  Honae  cl 
Commons  returned  chiefly  by  tha  landowners  should  favoni  ptotet- 
tivB  duties,  which  thna  rendered  them  at  once  absolute  mssten  nf 
their  peasantry  and  threw  the  bniden  of  their  increased  expenditnit 
apon  Uie  towna  But  snch  a  state  of  things  produced  much  sofler- 
ing,  and  suffering  produced  riots,  which  the  folly  and  ignorance  oi 
tbe  judges  increased.  From  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  downwards,  they 
■eemed  to  have  combined  to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  com  bctors, 
irtkom  they  charged  with  the  obsolete  crimes  of  forestalling  and 
engrossing.  Punishment  was  indeed  inflicted  for  the  crime  of  buv- 
ing  com  and  selling  it  at  a  higher  price  in  the  same  market  Tha 
people  natuially  took  their  cue  fejm  these  blind  leaders,  and  com 
^loto  were  very  prevolenL  It  is  of  coone  plain  that  whatever  tends 
''^^  iiiubanding  of  reaouioM  and  to  the  eqnaliiation  of  piicw  ii 
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really  advantageoos,  and  that  the  com  fietctors,  in  canying  out  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  were  a  most  nsefol  set  of  men. 

To  meet  these  difficulties  Pitt  thought  it  expedient  to  have  an 
autumn  session.  He  was  himself  inclined  to  think  that  Mai^nm  Mirffla. 
some  extraordinary  measures  were  desirable  to  alleviate  <^  ^*m* 
the  distress,  and  in  the  existing  state  of  the  law  he  was  perhaps 
right  But  Qrenville,  a  more  rigid  follower  of  the  principles  of 
political  economy,  was  much  opposed  to  any  tampering  with  the 
natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand.^  When  Parliament  met  the 
action  of  the  judges  was  grayely  censured,  and  seyeral  remedial 
measures  were  introduced,  such  as  bounties  on  importation  of  grain, 
and  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  com  in  distilling  and  starch 
making,  and  (though  this  proved  a  useless  and  pernicious  measure) 
of  the  use  of  any  but  brown  bread.  Large  subscriptions  were  also 
made  to  alleviate  the  distress. 

The  Parliament  which  assembled  early  the  following  year  (1801) 
was  the  first  united  Parliament  of  Qreat  Britain  and  rmvMpoMt 
Ireland,  and  but  a  few  days  of  its  existence  had  elapsed  ^^^Mm 
before  a  great  and  most  unexpected  change  took  place  imi. 
in  the  position  of  affairs.  There  had  long  been  a  want  of  harmony 
among  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  with  regard  to  the  war ;  but 
there  had  now  arisen  an  even  more  formidable  question.  The  union 
had  been  effected  by  much  bribery  in  money,  titles,  and  places ; 
these  promises  had  all  been  falfilled.  But  there  was  one  section  of 
the  Irish  whose  opposition  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  measure, 
but  to  which  such  promises  could  not  be  made.  The  tadt  support, 
or  at  all  events  neutrality,  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  had  been 
secured  by  a  vague  but  very  well-imderstood  promise  that  their 
claims  should  be  considered  under  the  new  arrangement  It  is 
certain  that  both  Castlereagh  and  Comwallis  imderstood  that  this 
was  so,  and  Pitt  felt  it  an  imperative  duty  to  make  an  effort  to  fulfil 
this  promise.  The  matter  had  been  talked  over  in  the  Cabinet  as 
early  as  the  autumn  of  1799,  and  was  formally  discussed  in  the 
presence  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  end  of  September  1800.  The 
Chancellor,  Lord  Loughborough,  was  at  that  time  in  attendance  upon 
the  King  at  Weymouth.  He  was  a  man  of  a  base  and  time-serving 
nature.  At  this  Cabinet  he  displayed  his  hostility  to  any  measure 
for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics,  and  used  his  opportunity  to  instil  into 

1  The  error  of  QrenTiIle*t  position  Uy  in  this,  tluit  the  law  of  tapply  end  demead  «»&. 
only  work  Kniwnallif.    It  does  not  follow  that  It  wtH  %sX  \iisbaS^siaS^  V^  «» ii«»s^ 
aountry  under  protectire  hiww. 
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Ibe  King'a  minil  that  to  consent  to  any  such  m«asHi«  would  be  a 
breach  of  his  coronation  oath.  Id  this  he  wa«  backed  up  bj  Lord 
Auckland,  who  had  always  been  a  friend  of  Pitt's,  but  who  waa  in- 
clined to  underhand  intrigue,  and  did  not  thiiik  it  beneath  him  to 
prejudice  the  King's  mind  against  Pitt's  policy.  Matter?  were  brought 
to  a  ctistB  when,  at  a  kvee  in  the  beginning  of  1801,  the  King  men-  ^ 
tioned  opeuly  to  IhindoB  that  he  wua  aware  that  sucii  a  mea£ure  wa« 
in  contemplation,  adding  his  usual  formula,  that  he  "  should  hold 
(my  one  who  supported  it  oa  his  personal  enemy."  It  became  plain 
to  Pitt  tliat  he  could  heaiUte  no  longer,  and  although  the  King  sent 
Addington  the  Speaker,  a  personal  friend  of  Pitt's,  to  persuade  him  not 
to  bring  the  matler  forward,  he  sent  a  letter  to  George  declaring  hia  in- 
tention and  hig  determination  to  resign  if  he  wits  not  allowed  to  (ullil 
Mintfiu.  his  promises  to  the  Irish.  The  King  wrote  back  urging 
J^^J^^j„  him  to  remain  in  office  and  to  drop  the  measure,  but 
"•1.  Pitt  was  determined,  and  the  King  was  forced  to  accept 

hia  resignation.  In  his  place  he  desired  Addington,  a  man  of  very 
aecond-rata  ability,  to  form  a  ministiy,  a  duty  which,  on  the  advic* 
of  Pitt,  he  accepted.  The  resignation  of  the  great  minister,  as  it  was 
only  personal,  did  not  imply  the  resignation  of  the  whole  miniat^, 
but  all  the  great  members  of  it,  Qrenville,  Dundas,  Windham,  and 
Spencer,  retired  with  him.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  Lord  Lough- 
borough's duplicity  received  no  reward,  he  wm  excluded  from  the 
new  anaugements,  Lord  Eldon,  at  the  King's  own  request,  became 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  Loughborough  had  to  content  himflelf  with 
the  esildom  of  Bosslyn. 

The  shock  of  parting  with  a  minister  he  had  so  long  trusted 

nr f  brought  on  a  renewal  of  the   King's  insanity,  and 

■fetKtaf.  measures  were  taken  for  a  regency  under  the  same 

restrictionB  that  Pitt  had  before  insisted  upon.     Qeorge  was  at 
this  time  so  popular  that  even  the  Opposition  treated  him  in  his 
illness  with  every  consideration.    His  popularity,  the  natnial  con- 
sequence of   his  well-ordered  domestic  life,  had  been   conudet- 
«b^  increased  by  an  attempt  in  the  preceding  year  on  his  life^ 
When  entering  Dmiy  L&ne  Theatre  a  man  had  risen  in  the  pit  and 
discbuged  a  pistol  at  him,  two  bullets  passing  a  very  little  above  hit 
head.    The  miscreant  who  made  the  attempt  was  a  lunatic  of  the  name 
ofSadfield.  The  King,alwaysTemarkeblefoThis personal couTBge,had 
dieplayed  great  calnmefis  undei  ttie  OTt\nMSa.tvte4,«sii\hQ  loyalty  rf 
the  nation  had  been  mucli  exciUA.    ■SOTtauiM*"i'3,^m4w;lii."^'Sfli* 
■ment,  his  illneeB  was  speedy  TOMluKBA,MAHa&*.\««aflfflsi%4 
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March  he  was  declared  convalescent.  But  his  illness,  which  he  him- 
self traced  to  Pitt's  conduct,  had  such  an  effect  upon  that  statesman, 
that  he  wrote  promising  never  to  reintroduce  the  Catholic  question. 
His  friends  did  not  see  why,  under  these  circumstances,  he  should  not 
remain  in  office,  but  Addington  naturally  objected  to  giving  up  the 
place  he  had  just  gained,  and  the  Government  continued  in  his  hands, 
supported  by  a  Cabinet  of  complete  mediocrity,  upheld  ^^,^„^  ^ 
for  the  present  by  Pitt's  influence.  It  was  indeed  just  th* . 
such  a  minister  and  Cabinet  as  suited  the  King's  well- 
known  views — safe,  conservative,  submissive,  and  without  command- 
ing ability.  Nor  did  the  great  country  party  object  to  a  change 
which  freed  them  from  the  imperious  domination  of  one  so  vastly 
their  superior  as  Pitt,  and  placed  over  them  a  man  whose  talents 
were  not  superior  to  their  own,  and  whom  they  might  hope  to  guide 
rather  than  follow.  Though  Pitt  acted  honestly  in  the  first  instance, 
it  is  only  too  probable  that  he  regarded  Addington  as  a  temporary 
substitute  for  himself,  and  designed  to  return  to  power  afber  the 
present  difficulty  was  over,  and  when  he  had  made  a  public  demon- 
stration for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  honour.  However  this  may  be, 
his  somewhat  lukewarm  support  was  before  long  changed  into  open 
enmity.  At  first,  however,  he  spoke  with  even  exaggerated  admi- 
ration of  the  new  Cabinet,  which  in  the  House  was  completely  suc- 
cessful, while  great  successes  both  by  sea  and  land  somewhat  relieved 
the  nation  from  its  embarrassing  position. 

The  French  army,  deserted  by  their  great  commander,  was  left 
shut  up  in  Eg3rpt  under  the  command  of  Eleber,  a  Th»imA 
man  of  organizing  genius,  who  bid  fair  to  establish  the  *"^  **  Mn^ 
French  influence  in  that  country.    He  was,  however,  assassinated  by 
a  fianatical  Mussulman  (June  1800),  and  the  command  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Menou,  a  general  of  but  second-rate  capacity.    Before  this 
change  of  command,  a  treaty,  known  as  the  Treaty  of  El  Arish,  had 
been  completed  (Jan.  24),  by  which  the  French  army  was  to  be  allowed 
a  safe  return  to  France.    This  convention  was  concluded  on  board  the 
flagship,  and  with  the  full  approval  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  ;  but,  mean- 
while, intercepted  despatches  had  made  known  to  the  Cabinet  the 
almost  hopeless  condition  of  the  French  army,  and  orders  were  sent  to 
the  Mediterranean  that  no  treaties  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  admiral 
which  did  not  insist  on  the  surrender  of  the  FTCtvc\v.  'YXvi^'^.^roate^  ^sR.'^X 
Arish  had  been  conclnded  without  t\na  VhontV^^^  wi^  \«iVstfc  ^Qinssr^ 
ordera  bad  reached  Sir  Sidney  Smith.     'M.oieo^^t)  «SL«lt^  V«^  ^^AgT^ 
bad  much  changed,  for  Kleber,  mdignatitly  xfe^<&cX.\xi^^*^^^  ^  '^ 


render,  had  at  onoc  proceeded  to  nttack  the  Turks,  had  won  over  thein. 
a  great  Tictory  at  UeliopoUa  (March  20,  IBOO)  and  reoccupied  Curo. 
It  became  neceeaary  tfaerefoTe  to  lenew  the  war,  and  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
ciomby,  who,  with  Piilteney,  had  been  employed  in  frnitlega  cipedi- 
tionsf^alnst  Fenol  and  Cadiz,  collecting  the  troops  employed  in  both 
expeditions,  in  Dumbec  about  30,000,  proceeded  to  E^gypt.  Troops 
alao  under  Sir  David  Baird  were  ordered  to  attack  the  country  from 
India.  A  landing  was  forced  at  Aboukir  Bay,  under  the  iimuediate 
coniniand  of  General  afterwards  Sir  John  Moore,  and  on  the  21at  of 
•.-.. .,  March  a  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria  was 

fought,  where  the  French  were  thoroughly  defeate<L 
'  The  English  hod  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Sir  Ralph  Ab«r~ 
eioniby,  but  General  Hutchineon,  who  Bucceeded  hiin,  continued  to 
Act  with  vigour.  The  Grand  Vizier,  with  a  large  but  digoideriy  Turk- 
ish army,  attacked  Cairo,  while  the  English  kept  Mcnou  besieged  in 
Alexandria,  In  June  Cairo  fell,  and  General  Baird  having  arrived 
from  India,  the  combined  EngUab  army  compelled  Menou  to  capitu- 
late in  Alexandria  on  the  27th  of  August.  The  terms  of  surrender 
were  hononmble.  The  French  army  was  allowed  to  return  to 
France,  but  all  ships,  together  with  all  the  objects  of  art  which  the 
French  had  collected,  became  the  property  of  the  conqaerors.  This 
■ncceas,  which  showed  the  unbroken  vigour  of  England,  tended  to 
accelerat«  the  peace  which  was  gradually  becoming  necessary  for  all 
parties,  and  for  which  negotiations  were  already  set  on  foot  in 
London  with  the  fnll  approbation  of  PitL 

Meanwhile,  but  a  few  daya  after  the  victory  of  Alexandria,  the 

^u.....  cloud  which  had  risen  in  the  Baltic  was  also  dispersed. 

The  renewal  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  and  the  general 

conduct  of  Russia,  made  It  evident  that  that  country 

was  engaged  in  the  French  interests.    A  fleet  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 

witit  Nelson  aa  second  in  command,  was  despatched  to  the  Bame. 

Negotiation  waa  tried  with  the  Danes,  but  wholly  unsuccesafoUy, 

and  PaAer,  a  dilatory  commander,  was  induced  by  Nelson's  energy 

to  consent  to  an  attack  upon  Copenhagen.    The  passage  of  the 

Sound  was  forced  without  loss,  but  an  examination  of  the  enemy's 

position  showed  that  they  had  used  the  delay  which  had  been  given 

them  to  great  advantage.    Shore  batteries  had  been  erected  and  pnt 

into  Sgbting  trim ;  floating  batteries  established,  and  the  harbour 

eoivred  with  a  line  o£  vesselB  o!   «^  »otiA  Vi^a  tcl^«»  \n.  length. 

Witbia  tbia  lay  the  Danish  fieet    ^eiaoTi.  oSewi  ^*l  to.\aKSf«SSii\«i. 

i^o/theJine:  hewaaBLUoweatweb*.   -^^^isSiwX-sa*^^^ 

'  'outb.  Sip  Hyde  Parker  on  th*  o^te^4(=  to«».\^^^^^  ^V^^«tt«- 
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and  the  vesBela  at  the  month  of  the  harbour.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the 
Snd  of  April,  Ndson  began  his  attack.  Several  Teasels  grounded 
and  were  rendered  useless,  and  so  hot  was  the  engagement  that  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  thought  it  better  to  hoist  the  signal  for  discontinuing 
action.  Nelson  declined  to  obey  it,  and  the  other  captains  took 
their  orders  from  him.  Many  of  the  Danish  ships  had  struck,  but 
being  constantly  reinforced  from  the  shore,  continued  the  fight,  it  is 
said,  eyen  after  they  had  surrendered.  This  was  probably  an  acci- 
dent ;  but  Nelson  took  advantage  of  it  to  write  a  friendly  letter  to 
the  Crown  Prince.  ''The  Vice- Admiral  Lord  Nelson,**  he  said, 
'*  has  been  commanded  to  spare  Denmark  when  she  no  longer  resists. 
The  line  of  defence  which  covered  her  shores  has  struck  to  the  British 
flag  ;  but  if  the  firing  is  continued  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  he  must 
set  on  fire  all  the  prizes  he  has  taken  without  having  the  power  ol 
saving  the  men  who  have  so  nobly  defended  them.  The  brave 
Danes  are  the  brothers,  and  should  never  be  the  enemies,  of  the 
English."  He  then  agreed  to  a  truce  while  the  wounded  were 
moved  from  the  prizes.  Having  taken  advantage  of  the  lull  to  with- 
draw his  fleet  from  the  difficult  channel  in  which  they  were  entangled, 
he  went  on  shore  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  To  enable  him  to  attack 
the  Russians,  he  insisted  on  a  long  armistice,  which  a  threat  ot 
immediate  bombardment  induced  the  Danes  to  grant.  The  English 
fleet  then  sailed  against  the  Swedes,  who  withdrew,  and  were  left 
unmolested,  while  the  fleet  proceeded  against  the  Russians.  On  his 
way,  however,  Nelson  received  the  news  that  the  capricious  despotism 
of  Paul  had  excited  his  courtiers  to  a  conspiracy,  which,  though  ap- 
parently aimed  only  at  the  deposition  of  the  Emperor,  had  in  UkX 
ended  in  his  assassination,  llie  accession  of  the  young  Emperor 
Alexander  I.  completely  changed  the  policy  of  Russia.  The  embargo 
was  removed  from  the  British  shipping  and  the  merchant  seamen 
liberated.  As  the  Armed  Neutrality  still  existed.  Nelson  would  have 
proceeded  to  strong  measures ;  but  Sir  Hyde  Parker  was  satisfied, 
and  though  he  was  recalled,  the  complete  change  in  Russian  policy 
rendered  further  action  unnecessary.  In  June  a  treaty  ^^^  b«tiw«i 
of  peace  was  signed  in  St  Petersburg,  by  which  the  iiqiaadMA 
Armed  Neutrality,  with  its  claims,  was  given  up,  but  ^^"^ 
the  right  of  search  accurately  defined.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
blockades  must  henceforward  be  really  efficient  in  QtdKK\A\)^^^^^^!^ 
Blockades  by  proclamation  were  thus  a\>o\\Bhei(\.,  ^tv<^  <s»Ti3L^\s«k  ^'"^ 
Hustained  when  the  biockading  force  "waa  «vxS!ftR\«.xiX^  \^  ^so&sst^^ 
tJieiB. 
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Bonaparte  wu  BtUI  tlireatcning  an  invasion  of  England,  uid  gun- 
boats and  rafts  hod.  been  collected  at  Boulogne.  These 
the  Govetiunent  ordend  Nelaon  to  attack,  bnt  the 
**■  "■ """-  attempt  was  on  the  whole  uoHUcccBsful,  However,  the 
•upreniacy  of  England  on  the  sea  was  so  great  that  there  could  not 
be  much  fear  of  the  landing  of  a  foraign  armj,  and  the  French, 
defeated  in  Egj^pt  and  thwarted  in  tlieir  Northern  policy,  were  ready 
to  come  to  terms.  In  October  the  praliminaiiea  of  a  treaty  were 
,  aigned.  By  this  England  gave  up  all  its  conquests  eicept  Triaidad 
and  Ceylon.  "  Tiie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  to  be  restored  to  the 
Satavisn  Bepublic,  and  to  t>e  used  as  a  free  port  Malta  was  to  be 
.  restored  to  the  Enight£  of  SL  John,' under  the  guarantee  of  one  of 
Uie  great  powers ;  Porto  Ferrajo  was  to  be  evacuated.  On  the  other 
lide,  the  Bepublic  of  the  Ionian  Itlaude  was  to  be  acluiowledged, 
mnd  the  French  were  to  withdraw  from  Naples  and  the  Roman 
States;  the  integrity  of  Portugal  vas  to  be  secured;  Egypt  was  to 
be  restored  to  the  Forte,  and  tlie  Newfoundland  Gsheries  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  aa  before  the  war."^ 

Althoogh  the  prelimiaaiy  treaty  had  been  signed,  it  cost  aome 
time  and  much  anxions  negotiation  before  its  final  ratification  in  the 
ICarch  of  the  following  year.  These  negotiations  were  held  at 
Amieiu,  on  the  part  of  England  by  Lord  Comwollis,  on  tbat  ol 
Ftance  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  aasiBted  by  Talleyrand.  At  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  on  the  SStli  of  October  1801,  the  minister  had 
been  Able  to  mention  in  the  King's  speech  with  satisfaction  both  the 
n,i,iim  ta  preliminary  treaty  with  France  and  the  arrangements 

S^^uT  "'"'  ^^^  Northern  powers  which  pnt  on  end  to  the 
■HK  threatened  Aimed    Neutrality.    By  the  bulk  of  the 

people  the  return  of  peace  bad  been  bailed  with  extreme  delight. 
General  Iiauriston,  who  had  brought  the  authority  for  signing  the 
loeliminories,  hod  been  received  with  a  public  ovation,  the  populace 
bad  dragged  his  carriage  through  the  stieeto,  and  London  and  other 
towns  bad  been  illuminated.  In  completing  these  preliminaries 
Addingtou  and  his  friends  had  acted  with  the  entire  approbation  of 
Pitt,  who,  at  heart  cordially  disliking  war,  had  brought  himself  to 
believe  that  Bonaparte,  having  now  obtained  the  supreme  power  in 
France,  would  probably  be  satisfied  ;  at  the  same  time,  as  he  himself 
pointed  out,  Jacobinism  hod  been  already  checked  in  England,  and  ths 
lesson  taught  to  the  world  that  the  fruit  ot  Jacobin  principles  was 

butbesn  cadedlATCbiAny.lotiM  Enlghtii  or  BL  John  in  lUO,  (ftar  lh«i 
ipiirtilof  RhodMbrUioAvKiiduelBiVi.  " ■-'--'  --■    II  uii^imii. 
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teirorism  and  anarchy,  and  its  end  a  militaij  despotiam.  Seeing  the 
iBolated  position  which  England  now  occapiedy  and  believing  the 
caaaes  for  farther  war  removed,  Pitt  accepted  the  terms  of  the 
peace,  although  the  conoessiona  on  the  part  of  England,  especially 
the  surrender  of  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope,  were  no  doubt  great. 
With  the  support  then  of  Pitt  and  of  the  general  feeling  of  the 
country,  the  ministry  found  in  Parliament  large  majorities  in  favour 
of  their  peace.  But  Pitt's  views  were  by  no  means  shared  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  late  colleagues.  Grenville,  Windham,  and 
Spencer  dung  tenaciously  to  their  old  view  that  Bonaparte's  career 
was  but  beginning,  that  his  policy  would  continue  to  be  one  of 
aggression,  that  his  present  offers  of  peace  were  deluaive,  and  that 
for  the  honour  of  England  and  the  safety  of  Europe  the  war  should 
be  continued. 

Before  the  preliminaries  were  ratified  abundant  proofs  were  given 
that  they  were  right  and  that  Pitt  was  wrong.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  exhausted  condition  of  the  Continent,  of  the  eager  deaire  of 
Addington  to  secure  peace,  and  of  the  position  of  England,  which 
was  not  only  without  allies,  but  unable  while  negotiations  were  still 
pending  to  make  objections  upon  the  score  of  treaty  rights,  Bonaparte 
hastened  to  complete  his  ambitious  projeets — ^by  the 
appropriation  of  those  smaller  States  whid^  had  already 
fallen  into  a  state  of  dependence  upon  France  (the  Be- 
publics  of  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  North  of  Italy,  *^  ^^'^' 
now  called  the  Cisalpine  Bepublic),  and  by  the  re-eetabliahment  of  the 
French  colonial  power  by  means  of  a  great  expedition  to  reconquer  St 
Domingo.  His  method  of  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  Bepublics 
was  craftily  arranged  so  as  to  give  to  the  assumption  of  French 
supremacy  the  appearance  of  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the  people 
themselves.  For  Holland  a  cotistitution  was  drawn  up  in  France  of  a 
strongly  republican  chai'acter,  which,  when  rejected  by  the  National 
Assemblies  of  Holland,  was  put  to  the  vote  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  and  being  accepted  by  a  very  small  minority,  while  the  rest 
abstained  from  voting,  was  declared  established  by  the  national  will 
(Oct.  17, 1801).  In  Switzerland,  not  yet  ripe  for  annexation,  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  the  French  minister  to  thwart  all  efforts  at  the 
formation  of  a  stable  constitution,  and  to  keep  thinjus  so  unsettled 
that  an  appeal  to  France  was  certain  sooner  or  later  to  be  made, 
while  French  troops  garrisoned  the  Republic  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  order.  Less  delicacy  was  used  witVi  x^^g^^  V^ 
Italy.    The  chief  rulers  of  the  Cisalpine  'RecpubU'^  *w«t^  woxcaDsss^^ 
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to  hfom,  %  wm/kWnWtm  td 

tfMj  wcf»  Mdeaed  Id  deck  « 

MM),    TIm  fipwHtiwi  to  8L 

•dmee  Kapokon's  pngecto;  lor  Aithcrvas  Mat^to  Im 

b^  tlM  clin^  abnort  Oie  vkile  itf  Ike  ainv  of  Ike  Bkiaa,  Ite  o^ 

jitft  ofllM  aiKtoiy  frtahliiTnnwit  rf  FMnwaotwhpPy  dwiiiti 

KMuraiiite  tbe  projeela  for  llie  iiltin»le  annantiai  of  Kaiwii* 
rrfrTntirir      tad  Qmu»  wtn  ctnied  op,  mad  diitiwct  owi—  wi^  to 
•»  jataM        |||0  nogotutoo  at  Amkiii  to  vUlidiKi 
diMeumUm  Ifae  aibin  of  HoUand,  Swiftaedaiid,  aad 
BapubUet,  in  otbcr  wofdi^  to  treat  Willi  Enfl^boil  aa  if  IhaaAiKil 
Suropa  wexe  entixelj  b^ond  her  cogniaiiee.    Tba  ■ilMiai^il.it 
theie  poinU  of  difcnnion  left  littiie  to  be  aettled 
poiaU  with  regard  to  fiaheries  and  prinmi<an^  tat 
Milirelx  refued  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  oomnMidal 
XfiKland.    The  onlj  point  of  interest  left  was  Kaha.    Aiwwiiiag 
to  the  preliminaries  this  island  was  to  be  evacuated  and  to  be 
rastorwl  to  the  Knighte  under  the  goarantee  of  Baasia^    But  a 
scnrereign  was  now  upon  the  Bussian  throne  less  likely  to  be 
the  iniuiMliato  influence  of  France.    Bonaparte  therefore  wished  to. 
oliangn  the  tenns,  to  destroy  the  fortifications  of  the  island,  thus 
ritnilerlng  it  useless  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  to  plaee  il 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  King  of  Naples ;  in  other  word%  to 
rsnditr  It  at  once  worthless  to  the  English  and  an  ea^  pr^  to  ths 
French  whenever  they  should  desire  to  reoocupy  it    In  their  eegef* 
nuNi  for  ]Hmoe  the  Bnglish  ministry  consented  to  be  blind  to 
llnna|mrtt«'s  aggrosaioiu,  though  firm  upon  the  point  of  Malta,  and 
though  they  mfused  to  acknowledge  the  ezistenoe  of  the  newly- 
orKntilaml  rupuhlicii.    No  doubt»  what  the  English  meant  waa  tiiat^ 
Air  ihi«  iiak«  1^  |wace,  Uiey  would  bear  what  Bonaparte  had  already 
«(outt|  hut  that  any  l\irther  step  would  produce  war.    Bonapaite,  on 
Ui«   olhor  hand,  arguiHl   that  the  refusal  to  acknowledge  thess 
V«M«  MM-         it^puUice  was  in  fact  a  resignation  on  the  part  of  Bngbad 
hSS  it  tMA.  ^^^  ^*  ^^^  ^  intertoenoe  with  them ;  henceforwaxd 
that  <H\uutiy  could  not  complain  although  they  weie 
(utHirjMtrattHl  y\i\\\  Y\fk\\^    There  weie  thus  a  number  of  outatanduif 
^UiNilt«mii  Mi  uuM^ttM  at  the  peace,  which  was  finally  completed 
m  the  ttnh  \^  MatN>h  K^vi 

Mm  (I  Ivad  W|}un  to  b«>  plain  to  all  thinking  men  that  it  eould  bs 
ImI  a  «)Myr^  U«\^\  «i\vV  VxiAiiK^  K«^^l«on  was  already  writing  thi* 
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*'a  renewal  of  war  was  necessaiy  for  his  ezistencei  as  the  memoiy 
of  old  yictories  was  likely  speedily  to  pass  away."  In  HapoiMnais- 
feu^t,  he  totally  mistook  the  temper  of  England.  Ad-  *  ^^^^^ 
•dington's  ministry,  no  doubt,  was  pledged  to  peace,  and  sacuad. 
was  anxious  at  all  hazards  to  make  it  durable.  The  people  of 
England  were  indeed  weary  of  the  war  and  eagerly  desirous  for 
peace ;  but  they  had  lost  none  of  their  independence  and  pride,  and 
anything  which  should  proye  either  that  their  honour  was  attacked, 
their  commercial  activity  trammelled,  or  their  independence  of 
action  limited,  would  easily  produce  a  reaction,  and  bring  them  back 
to  their  warlike  temper.  Bonaparte,  while  intending  to  renew  the  war 
sooner  or  later,  meant  to  keep  the  occasion  in  his  own  hands,  but,  trust- 
ing to  the  weakness  of  Addington,  he  pursued  a  line  of  conduct  exactly 
fitted  to  proye  to  England  the  absolute  necessity  for  an  immediate 
renewal  of  hostilities,  and  which  touched  the  sensitiye  nation  in  its 
most  tender  points.  He  never  ceased  from  his  course  of  aggression, 
thus  treating  the  remonstrances  of  England  as  if  oonunMiito 
they  were  completely  worthless  and  beside  the  point.  Hiwiriooi. 
In  August  he  annexed  the  island  of  Elba,  in  September  the 
whole  of  Piedmont,  in  October  Parma  and  Placentia;  and  at 
length,  taking  advantage  of  the  carefully  fostered  disorders  in 
Switzerland,  he  suddenly  occupied  that  most  important  military 
point  with  an  army  of  30,000  men  under  Marshal  Ney,  and  took  to 
himseM  the  title  of  Mediator  of  the  Swiss  Republic  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  he  refused  a  commercial  treaty  with  England  at 
the  Peace  of  Amiens ;  this  under  the  plea  of  a  desire  for  the  protec- 
tion of  native  commerce  he  undoubtedly  had  a  right  to  do ;  but  he 
now  obliged  all  the  countries  dependent  on  him  to  adopt  a  similar 
course,  to  exclude  English  productions,  and  thus  closed  half  Europe 
to  EngHsh  trade. 

Not  content  with  this  conduct  abroad,  he  took  upon  himself  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  afiairs  of  England*    His 


course  of  policy  was  such  as  to  be  wholly  incompatible  S^SSli^ 
with  a  free  press ;  his  underhand  machinations  were  ptmi. 
certain  to  be  exposed  where  such  a  press  existed.  On  the  Continent 
he  had  succeeded  in  enforcing  silence ;  in  England  alone  an  un- 
fettered press  was  able  to  direct  its  assaults  both  on  his  policy  and 
his  character.  No  doubt  some  of  the  attacks  were  sharp  enough ; 
especially  had  an  emigrant,  one  Jean  Peltier,  established  a  French 
paper  in  London  called  VAmbigu,  which  was  full  of  strong  invective 
against  the  FirEt  GonsuL    Again,  the  emigrants  had  not  ceased  from 
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J  compiiadcB  against  th«  Fnnch  OoYcnunent,  conspiracies 
which  Bonapart«  delighted  to  exaggerate,  to  mingle 
ffith  doubtful  ohnrgea  of  aasasaination,  and  to  conoect  ' 
(wholly  without  groands)  with  the  English  ministi;,  | 
Those  emigranta  were  enjoying  the  hospitnlity  of  England  -.  Otto, 
the  French  agent  in  Londf^n,  was  therefore  instructed  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Hawkeabury,  and  to  demand  the  aup- 
pregraon  of  the  obnoxious  papers,  and  the  diemiesal  of  the  eroigrants 
from  England.  Hawkeabuiy'a  answers  were  at  first  of  a  peaceful 
and  conciliatory  character.  He  replied  that  he  would  conault  the 
law  officers  on  tb«  matter  of  the  press,  and  would  go  so  far  in  the 
matter  of  the  emigrants  aa  to  withdraw  them  from  the  isle  of 
Gucmiey.  This  answer  WM  followed  by  still  more  peremptory 
demands,  requiriiig  effectlTe  measures  of  repression  with  regard  to  the 
press,  the  uithdrawol  of  the  emigrante  from  Jersey,  the  removal 
&om  England  of  the  Bonrbon  princes,  and  the  expulsion  of  ^Jl 
emigrants  wearing  the  orders  or  distinctions  of  the  old  regime. 
What  rendered  these  demands  mora  grot<jsqae  was  the  fact  ihnt 
the  MimiUitr,  the  official  paper  of  France,  was  constantly  fidl  'if 
SBsertiona  of  the  complicity  of  the  Government  with  the  attempts  of 
Mmuiiriiiii  in  France,  and  of  libels  on  the  English  Ckmstitudon  ;  there 
was  oven  an  English  paper,  the  Ar^u,  pnblished  in  Paris,  »  eoonter- 
part  of  the  A<mhigti  of  Peltier.  To  demands  thus  formnl&ted  do 
English  Government  could  afford  to  give  a  temporizing  ansiKr,  and 
Hawkesbnry  replied  that  the  freedom  of  the  English  press  was  limited 
by  English  law  alone,  and  that  the  exercise  of  hospitality  conld  not  be 
cnrtailed.  At  the  some  time,  as  Peltier  appeared  to  have  exceeded  all 
legal  licenae  in  his  writing,  an  action  was  commenced  against  bi™,  and 
in  spite  of  a  brilliant  defence  bj  Macintosh  be  was  found  guilty.^ 

Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  Bonaparte  was  rapidly  changing  llw 
feeling  of  England  and  rendering  war  inevitable.  It  became  flvident 
that,  no  longer  to  uphold  an  aristocratic  government,  but  for  onr 
very  eiiBtence  ss  an  independent  country,  we  mast  plunge  into  waj. 
Pmihiim  As  UliB  feeling  gained  ground,  so  did  the  desin  th«I 
Jjgj  Jj  when  that  war  should  coma  it  should  find  England  in 

Mtfu4.  the  hands  of  its  ableat  statesmen,  and  not  in  thoee  d 

an  incapable  man  like  Addington.  Even  from  the  first,  as  soon  as  i> 
ma  nndentood  that  Pitt,  in  deference  to  the  King's  weak  atata  of 
health,  had  consented  to  torero  ^«>  sa\i'^cf«.  dl  V\ik.  Boraan  Cathcdici, 
Ui  immediate  teenda  V»i  dWBie6.>iS&  k'W'^ '«">'&'*,  »aA,W  , 
wgaMed  as  filw  bis  -podfioT^  »  '^'^«  ""^"^^^^ J^I^u^^*"^^  * 
'  Owing  tocliangi!orT«lttttoii»«\*'^'"^'''^"i^" 
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Addington'B  weak  ministry.  Already,  in  No'v«mber  1802,  Canning, 
the  moat  eager  of  his  supporters,  in  conjunction  with  j^-^y^jnp^  ^^ 
Lord  Malmesbury,  had  set  on  foot  an  address  .to  nu'intnL 
Addington  begging  him  to  resign.  This  plan  had  been  "*^'  **^ 
peremptorily  closed  by  Pitt  himself.  Indeed,  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  his  resumption  of  office  were  very  awkward.  In  some  sort 
the  creator  of  the  present  ministry,  and  known  to  have  had  a  share 
in  most  of  their  earlier  measures,  Pitt  could  not  come  forward  in 
opposition  till  some  flagrant  instance  of  incapacity  or  some  great 
national  crisis  should  justify  such  a  step.  The  only  other  hope  was 
that  modesty  (which  was  not  one  of  his  characteristics)  might 
induce  Addington  to  acknowledge  his  incompetence,  and  himself 
advise  the  restoration  of  Pitt  to  the  ministry.  Fully  aware  of  these 
obstacles,  and  feeling  his  position  an  anomalous  one,  Pitt  withdrew 
for  a  time  from  Parliament. 

During  his  absence  the  difficulties  with  France  continued  to 
increase,  and  the  signs  of  Bonaparte's  intention  of 
making  war  sooner  or  later  became  more  obvious.    At 
length,  in  January  1803,  was  published  a  report  of  Sgiyj^^u,^ 
Ck>lonel  Sebastiani,  who  had  been  sent  by  Napoleon,  aBdmiMid. 
nominally  for  commercial  purposes,  to  examine  the 
resources  of  Egypt  and  the  East ;  in  fiEurt,  so  fax  from  being  com- 
mercial in  its  character,  the  report  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
show  with  what  ease  Egypt  could  be  again  conquered  by  the  French. 
It  was  impossible  that  such  an  official  document  could  be  issued  by 
a  power  which  was  really  friendly.    At  the  same  time  Bonaparte 
had  sent  both  to  England  and  to  Ireland  agents  who,  under  the 
same  commercial   pretext,  were   really  minutely  examining   the 
resources  of  England  and  instigating  Irish  rebellion.    Nor  was  the 
question  of   Malta  as  yet  at  rest    The  project  of   obtaining  a 
guarantee  from  the  European  powers  had  fedled,  and  in  fEU»  of  the 
constant  aggressions  of  Bonaparte,  it  was  impossible  for  England  to 
evacuate  the  island  with  the  certainty  that  it  would  be  immediately 
occupied  by  the  French.    But  Bonaparte  was  still  anxious  to  keep 
the  occasion  of  war  in  his  own  hands,  and  still  hoped  to  impose 
upon  the  feeble  ministry  of  England.    He  summoned  Hk  latarrtew 
Lord  Whitworth,  the  English  ambassador,  to  an  inter-  {fJ^JSl!^ 
view,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  did  not  desire  "^ffvc^  1%^.%^,'iM^ 
but  that  he  would  rather  see  England  in  'powemVonDL  ^i  ^^"^w^o^s^^^ 
St  Antoine  than  of  Jtfalta,  that  he  was  reaiacy  \o  «X\«as^'^  ^.^"^f^ 
upon  England  if  neceaaary,  but  how  mxicYi  \>««Uk  wox^^  iX>o^ 
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Bn^land  to  join  with  Itim  and  sliore  hii  Bpoils  anU  his  grentnesa. 
Two  thiDfC!)  only  were  nec^ssarj'  for  tbia, — tbs  siippreHsion  of  the 
piesa,  and  the  removal  oF  Qcorges,  a  Chou&u  leadet  and  emigrant, 

,  from  English  protection.  As  tor  the  counter-charge.*  of  the  appro, 
priation  of  Piedmont  and  of  Switzerland,  they  were  but  trifles  not 
worth  mentioning.  Almost  immediately  after  this  the  Moniteur 
declared,  in  its  anniml  account  of  the  contiitiim  of  the  nation,  that  aa 
long  as  party  government  existed  in  England  an  army  of  S00,000 
must  be  kept  on  foot  for  defence  and  vengeance. 

This  was  too  much  even  for  Addington,  and  on  the  8th  of  Mardi 
B  message  was  brought  down  from  the  King  to  the  Commons,  declar- 
_^  ing  it  necessary  that  measures  of  precaution  should  be 

■Bbodiid.  adopted,  alleging  for  this  the  great  mititAcy  preparations 

itanku.  iMi.  ^jijujj  ,^fg  going  on  both  in  Holland  and  in  France, 
which  were  in  fact  intended  for  St.  Domingo,  but  which  in  the 
feverish  state  of  international  feeling  were  a  just  cause  of  uneoaineiQ. 
In  accorilance  with  this  message  the  militia  were  on  the  11th 
ordered  to  be  embodied.  In  spite  of  all  that  Bonapartii  had  done  he 
pretended  to  be  indignant  at  this  step  ;  and  at  a  public  reception 
at  the  Tuileries  accosted  Lord  Whitworth  with  pasaionate  words, 
mim  .1  accuaing  England  of  driving  him  into  war.    Then  at 

JUVJjJ,,^  ^^  length  Addington  began  to  yield  to  public  feeling,  an<l 
lufntnaa.  through  Lord  Melville  opened  n^otiations  for  tlie 
return  of  Pitt  to  office.  But  a  frank  resignation  and  an  open  acknow- 
ledgment that  Pitt  was  the  better  man  of  the  two  was  beyond  him. 
He  stipulated  that  Qrenville  and  Windham,  who  had  throughout 
opposed  him,  should  be  excluded  from  the  new  arrangements.  He 
viahed  Lord  Chatham  to  assume  the  position  of  nominal  Prime 
HiniBter,while  he  and  Pitt  should  be  equal  Secretariea.  Pitt  was  not 
«  man  to  accept  a  position  of  even  nominal  subordination  ;  he  did 
not  even  hear  Lord  Melville's  proposition  to  the  end.  "Upon  my 
word,"  taid  he,  "I  had  not  the  curiosity  to  aak  what  I  was  to  be.' 
And  thus  England  plunged  afresh  into  war,  while  all  her  beat  states- 
men were  still  excluded  from  office.  For  the  crisis  came  rapidly 
nearer.  The  feeling  of  the  nation  was  aroused,  and  Addington  could 
no  longer  withstand  it.  An  ultimatum  with  n^rd  to  Ualta  was 
drawn  np,  demanding  its  retention  for  ten  years,  its  surrender  after 
that  period  to  the  inhabitants,  and  the  cession  to  England  in  iti 
itead  of  the  island  of  Lampedusa.  Bonaparte  was  somewhat  taken 
aback  hj  this  exiubttion  of  vigour,  bnt  as  his  answer  to  the  ultimatum 

—    not  iada&ctoiy,  IjOti'W^t'mi&  &Kmaad«d  his  pagspoita,  ud 
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withdxew  from  Paris  on  the  12Ui  of  May.    The  French  ambassador 
left  London  on  the  16thy  and  on  the  18th  a  dedaiation  wkr  dMtant. 
of  war  was  published.  ""^  ^  *••»• 

This  war  was  of  a  distinctly  different  character  from  that  which 
preceded  it.  The  one  had  been  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  aris- 
tocracy and  of  property,  in  a  panic  of  fear  of  the  growth  ^i^^nHftt,  «# 
of  the  liberty  of  the  people ;  now  the  whole  nation  was  *^  '^• 
driven  to  defend  itself,  and,  while  defending  itself  Europe  also, 
from  the  aggressions  of  a  gigantic  and  all-absorbing  ambition. 
The  outbreak  of  this  war  marks  a  change  in  the  career  of  Napoleon. 
He  had  hitherto  acted,  nominally  at  all  events,  as  an  agent  for  the 
propagation  of  national  liberty.  He  had  pretended  throughout  to 
be  spreading  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution ;  he  had  met 
with  much  sympathy  from  downtrodden  nations ;  he  had  found  it 
easy  to  overwhelm  effete  and  unpopular  dynasties.  He  was  now 
entering  upon  a  war  against  the  people  themselves,  and,  though 
success  at  first  attended  his  arms,  when  it  became  evident  that  it 
was  not  assistance  against  tjrrants  but  subjugation  to  a  foreign 
power  that  he  brought,  the  dforts  to  oppose  him  became  national, 
and  before  the  uprising  of  nations  he  ultimately  succumbed.  Bona- 
parte's first  step  after  war  was  declafed  corresponded  exactly  with  this 
change.  Crowds  of  Englishmen  had  thronged  to  see  napoiMB 
with  their  own  eyes  the  condition  of  revolutionized  SJ^^ia 
France.  All  the  English  in  France  between  the  age  of  ^  maet. 
eighteen  and  sixty,  numbering  it  is  believed  about  12,000,  were 
suddenly  by  a  single  decree  taken  prisoners,  and  kept  confined  till 
the  close  of  the  war,  thus  spreading  sorrow  and  discomfort  broadcast 
through  England.  The  pretext  was  the  capture  of  two  ships  before 
war  was  declared;  they  were  not  however  captured  till  after  the 
ambassadors  had  withdrawn,  nor,  as  has  subsequently  been  made 
evident,  till  Bonaparte  had  himself  ordered  an  embargo  to  be  laid  on 
the  English  shipping. 

Bonaparte's  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland  had  also  its  share 
in  rendering  the  war  truly  nationaL     It  had  been  hoped  that  the 
great  work  of  the  Union,  following  the  suppression  of  ^^  g^u, 
the  Rebellion  ef  1798,  would  have  introduced  peace  tfiMOBtantiB 
and  prosperity  into  the  island.    Nor  at  first  did  the  ''*'*^ 
hopes  appear  ill  founded.    Both  Lord  Hardwicke,  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, and  Lord  Redesdale  the  Chancellor,  appear  to  have  beli«^^ 
in  the  rapid  improvement  both  of  the  pbyd^  vn^  ^oSi\.\ca2L  c^t^^- 
tion  of  tha  comntry.    The  Catholics,  althoxLglx  diitt|(^\nX«^  ^  ^i^^^sa^ 
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hopes,  HCDt  to  havu  understood  the  state  of  affairs  wliich  obliged  . 
Pitt  to  refi'sin  from  the  further  prosecution  of  their  claimB,  and  to  ' 
have  postponed  all  idea  of  present  agitation.  \ 

But  the  miseruhie  cultivation  and  the  prevalence  of  waste  lands 
in  Ireland  allowed  of  the  existence  of  an  eztremely  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  peasantij,  and  among  them  it  waB  not  difficult  to  excite 
again  tlieir  old  animosity  to  Englatid.  Bonaparte  took  advantage  of 
tbia  opening,  and  while  the  Peace  of  Amiens  lasted  mnnj  French 
i^nta  aeem  to  have  been  poured  into  Ireland,  both  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  minutely  into  the  reaourcea  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment there  and  of  establishing  a  connection  with  the  discontentoil 
peasantry.  Many  intercepted  letters  proved  to  Qovernmeut  the 
eiiHl«Dce  of  these  agents ;  their  presence  in  Ireland  was  escuaed, 
like  Sebaetiani'a  mission  to  Bgypt,  by  the  assertion  that  they  wei« 
merely  commercial  agents,  following  a  system  which  hod  obtained  in 
France  ever  since  the  time  ot  Colbert.  Their  success  was  limited  by 
the  distaste  of  the  Catholics  for  the  French  Euvuliilion.  lu  spite  of 
Bonaparte's  intercourse  with  Rome  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Concordat  with  Fius  VXl.,  by  which  he  established  Koman  Catholic 
Ohristianity  as  the  religion  of  Fnince.'the  Catholics  could  not  forget 
the  deBtmctive  doctrines  which  had  attended  all  the  former  atepa  of 
the  Bevolution.  It  was  therefore  among  the  republicans  only  foot 
an  influential  body)  and  the  ignorant  mob  that  the  agitation  took  any 
hold.  A  leader  was  found  in  Robert  Emmett,  the  son  of  a  Dublin 
^Hutt'i  physician,  who  with  his  brother  had  been   mora  ot 

x>b>iiiia.  less  implicated  in  the  afFairs  of  1798.    He  visited  Paiia 

"^  early  in  the  Peace,  had  peraonal  interviews  with  the  First 

Consul,  and  retnmed  home  ready  to  instigate  the  rebellion.  The 
other  leaders  were  Russell,  n  religious  enthusiast,  and  Quigley,  a  pro- 
feanonal  agitator.  About  Chrisbnaa  1803  the  conspirators  began 
their  operations.  Arms  and  powder  were  collected  at  depdta  in 
Dublin,  and  members  of  the  conspiracy  were  enroUed.  Some  of 
these  informed  the  police  of  what  was  going  on.  The  explorion  of 
the  powder  in  one  of  the  depGts,  and  the  discovery  of  pikes  then, 
still  further  warned  the  Government,  and  Emmett  considered  it 
necessary  to  hasten  the  outbreak.  Saturday  the  £3rd  of  July  was 
tita  day  fixed  for  the  riaing.  It  proved  to  be  little  more  than  a  axj 
ziot  As  no  soldiery  hadbeea\)wiM%\A\Ti'wiQ\iUin,  it  was  for  aome 
tune  in  the  hands  of  the  mob ,  w\io  -jtaaie-wi  »iii  %<*■  irMii,  ■%» 
— r  important   incLdant  ot  fli*  rio\.  ■««  '^^JT^'*^  «^^^^ 
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with  his  daughter  and  nephew,  was  met  in  the  streets  by  a  part  of 
the  mob  and  brutally  murdered.  The  arrival  at  the  castle  of  his 
daughter,  who  had  contriyed  to  make  her  escape  from  the  murderers, 
at  length  set  the  military  in  motion,  and  the  mob  was  dispersed 
without  much  difficulty.  The  depdt  was  diseovered,  with  the  supply 
of  arms,  green  uniforms,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  provisional 
government  which  was  to  have  been  established.  Emmett  sought 
safety  by  pretending  to  be  a  French  officer ;  but  the  French  were  not 
liked ;  his  flight  was  not  favoured  by  the  people ;  he  was  captured  and 
hanged.  The  importance  of  the  outbreak  lies  chiefly  in  the  disclosure 
of  the  deepseated  hostility  of  the  Irish,  and  the  necessity  laid  upon 
the  English  of  establishing  a  series  of  coercive  laws,  whic^  remained 
in  force  for  many  years,  and  went  fSu  to  neutralize  the  healing  effect 
which  it  was  hoped  the  Union  would  have  exercised. 

The  declaration  of  war  caHed  Pitt  from  his  retirement,  for  the  war,  in 
the  form  it  had  now  assumed,  seemed  to  demand  the  co-operation  of  all 
patriotic  men.  Pitt  therefore  again  appeared  in  the  House ;  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  see,  now  that  war  had  come,  that  no  laxity  was  displayed 
in  its  support,  and  returned  to  his  place,  intending,  as  he  himself  said, 
not  to  join  in  any  opposition  to  the  ministry  so  long  as  their  measures 
seemed  energetic,  but  to  forget  all  that  was  past  (and  many  things 
had  been  done  of  which  he  could  not  f  uUy  approve)  and  devote  himself 
to  insuring  vigour  and  activity  for  the  future.  Few  positions  could 
now  be  more  embarrassing  tiban  that  of  Addington.  His  peaceful 
plans  had  come  to  nothing ;  and  conscious,  as  he  could  not  but  have 
been,  of  his  own  inferiority,  and  of  the  general  desire  under  present 
circumstances  for  Pitfs  return  to  office,  he  had  now  to  ,,,^,,,1-^ 
withstand  the  powerful  attacks  of  an  unusually  able  Addisiiw'i 
Opposition,  and  the  damaging  criticism  of  a  so-called  v**""^ 
friend  whom  all  the  world  regarded  as  his  rival  And  it  must  be 
owned  that  Pitf s  views  were  far  more  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  Opposition  than  with  those  of  the  minister.  Qrenville,  Wind- 
ham, and  Spencer,  the  consistent  supporters  of  the  preceding  war, 
had  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Fox,  its  consistent  opponent 
Their  common  view,  which  was  shared  by  Pitt,  was  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  oountry  was  so  critical  that  nothing  but  the  ablest 
possible  ministry  could  be  tolerated — ^that  the  present  ministry, 
consisting  as  it  for  the  most  part  did  of  the  least  able  members  of  Pitt's 
old  Government,  was  wholly  incompetent  to  meet  the  present  dangers, 
and  that  the  one  thing  necessary  was  a  great  combined  arrangement 
by  which  the  administration  of  affairs  should  b^\XL\rQ5^»^NA'i&ssci^ 
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all  putits  uf  the  widest  experience  amd  the  greatest  talents.  They 
were  naturally  oniioufl  that  Pitt,  whose  views  they  knew  to  be  almoat 
identiiml  with  their  own,  ehonld  openly  joiu  them,  but,  as  has  been 
seeu,  althuugh  he  sbueil  their  \'iews,  lie  felt  himself  etill  bound  to 
give  Home  aort  of  support  to  a.  ministry  which  he  had  himself  created, 
and  which  nominally  upheld  the  aame  principles  which  he  had  always 
advocated.  In  thie  trying  poeition  Addington's  GovenuneBt  showed 
au  Ticomi  very  creditable  activity.  Their  budgets,  with  which 
u^md^ur  ^'^'  ''^^  "'  ^^^^  '^*'"'  di^cout^at**')  wsi*  i^ow  conceived 
outiM  oui.  in  aucordance  with  liis  owu  principles.  A  conBiderable 
portion  of  the  increafed  burden  wiis  borne  by  tuxatiou,  especially  by 
the  reiniposition  of  a  property  tax,  and  loans  were  contracted  only  as 
forasneedfuL  Mihtialo  the  number  of  about  70,000  were  embodied  ; 
an  army  of  reserve  60,000  strong,  raised  by  ballot  to  serve  for  four 
years,  voted  ;  and  by  a  Bill,  known  as  the  Mihtary  Service  Bill,  the 
iinrolment  aa  volunteers  of  all  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen 
and  fifty-five  provided  for.  The  number  of  these  volunteers  speedily 
rose  to  beyond  300,000.  As  the  Ktunding  army  was  kept  at  about 
1S0,000,  there  must  have  been  of  one  sort  or  other  upwards  of 
500,000  armed  meu  for  tbc  purposes  of  defence.  The  temper  of  tlie 
nation  was  thoroughly  roused  Pitt  himself,  as  Warden  of  the 
Cinqne  Ports,  nustd  anil  commanded  3000  volunteers,  and  calued 
considerable  offLra  of  gunboats  to  be  sent  in  to  tlie  Government  from 
the  maritime  ttwn'' 

But  great  iliough  these  preparutiona  were,  they  weni  carried  out 
with  a  ditatoriness  and  •*,  ant  of  enet^  in  which  Pitt  and  the  Opposi- 
tion found  much  cause  ot  complaint.  Windham  was  an  entbnnast 
for  the  regular  army  and  disliked  the  volunteers.  Pitt  pointed 
out,  that  although  volunteers  were  exempted  from  serving  in  the 
militia,  thty  could  only  claim  their  exemption  when  properly 
enrolled  and  anned,  and  the  issue  of  arms  was  so  slow  as  to  throw  a 
great  damp  upon  volunteering,  which  this  exemption  was  intended 
to  encourage.  There  was  also  a  great  blot  in  the  adniiniBtration 
which  afi'oided  plentiful  rooui  for  attack.  Lord  St.  Vincent,  great 
inonuiac  "3   ^"   admiral,   had   ])roved   himseli'    incompetent  as 

•ppniusn.  ti,e  \iiiaA.  of  the  Admiralty.  In  the  desire  of  the 
uiiiiistry  fur  economy  many  ot  the  gunboats  and  other  ahipe  bad 
been  rapidly  brokeji  nji,  and  the  stores  in  the  dockyards  sold,  much 
fit  them  to  the  Fiench  themselves.  Attacks  directed  on  these  points 
}iegaa  to  tell.  Other  ciicvuuatsncoa  combined  to  drive  Pitt  to 
declaie  Limself.      He  was  ijcrfecft'^  ( 
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11688,  and  of  the  tmiveiBal  feeling  that  his  present  position  waa 
unworthy  of  him,  and  he  belieyed  that  he  waa  the  tight  man  to  be 
intrasted  with  the  Gbveniment  in  the  present  dids.  It  was  with 
much  alarm  that  he  heard  that  the  King's  health  was  again  failing. 
There  seemed  every  prospect  that  a  regency  would  be  necessary. 
If  that  regency  were  established,  it  was  understood  that  Lord 
Moira,  the  Prince  of  Wales'  chief  adviser,  would  be  called  upon 
to  form  a  Gk)venmient.  Pitt  declared  that  under  those  circum- 
stances he  should  be  compelled  to  decline  office ;  feaxftd  of  being 
thus  permanently  removed  from  the  ministry,  he  thought  the 
time  for  action  had  arrived ;  if  he  was  to  be  minister  at  all  he 
must  take  steps  to  become  so ;  he  therefore  declared  his  total  want 
of  confidence  in  the  present  ministry,  and  stated  his  intention, 
should  the  state  of  the  King's  health  permit,  of  writing  ^^  ^^^ 
to  him,  stating  his  views,  and  putting  himself  at  his  t« 
Majesty's  service  ;  he  desired,  if  possible,  a  broad 
Government,  but  that  if  the  King  objected  to  that  he  should 
state  his  willingness  to  attempt  to  form  one  even  upon  a  narrow 
basis.  He  further  declared  his  belief  that  after  the  recess  the 
combined  Opposition  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  compel  the 
ministers  to  resign.  Addington  also  was  so  conscious  of  this,  that 
when,  on  the  reopening  of  Parliament  on  the  5th  of  April,  the 
Opposition  assault  began,  he  authorized  Lord  Eldon  to  enter  into 
communication  with  Pitt.  Through  the  Chancellor  the  letter 
before  alluded  to  was  laid  before  the  King.  Meanwhile  the  minis- 
terial majorities  were  diminishing.  The  Irish  Militia  Bill  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-one  only,  at  that  time  regarded  as  very  small. 
On  the  23id  Fox  moved  to  refer  all  Army  Bills  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House.  His  motion  was  rejected  by  only  fifty-two ;  while, 
two  days  afterwards,  on  his  attack  on  the  Army  of  Reserve  ^^^.^..^ 
BiU,  the  ministerial  majority  again  sunk  to  thirty-seven  rMigu. 
in  a  House  of  443  membm.  Upon  this  Addington  ^^•^"•^••*' 
resigned. 

On  the  30th  Mr.  Pitt  was  informed  of  the  King's  desire  that  he 
should  draw  up  a  plan  for  a  new  administration ;  he  accordingly 
stated,  first  in  writing,  and  subsequently  (May  7)  in  a  long  inter- 
view, what  he  considered  best  for  the  country.    On  ^^^  ^nXim 
three  grounds  he  strongly  urged  a  large  and  compre-  a  teMd 
hensive  ministry.    The  war  was  a  national  one,  and  "'"''^• 
promised  to  be  both  long  and  ezpenaiye ;  to  induce  IVsa^  tsaSclcsql  \k^ 
make  the  required  sacrifice  unanimity  ntoa  moifid  ^^soxo^^*    ^^ 
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,  mge  yita  aiiiKlehanded  was  be;oad  the  power  of  England  i  but 
wltile  party  divisions  were  rite  in  Foiliament  the  confidence  of 
foteigii  nations  could   not   be   gained.      And   loitl]',   if  tbe   King 

'  wiabed  to  keep  tbe  question  of  the  Catholic  emancipation  from 
dlBcUBgioD,  it  was  deairsble  that  there  should  be  no  formidable 
OppoBilion  certain  to  make  uae  of  the  Catholic  cliiinia  as  a  means  of 
offence  against  Government,  On  tlieae  i^unds  the  new  minieter 
urged  tbe  admiaaion  of  both  Orenville  and  Foi  to  the  miniatiy ;  hut 
lie  here  found  the  King  obstinate.  Orenville  he  would  admit,  Foi 
never.  The  coutbb  that  stateaman  hod  followed  with  regard  to  the 
American  War,  his  strong  langu^e  in  favoui  of  tbe  Revolution,  \\\n 
strenuouB  opposition  to  the  last  French  war,  had  rendered  him 
political!;  hateful  to  the  King.  Hia  Mendsbip  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  tlie  shore  which  the  King  believed  he  bad  taken  in  the 
nuiiaMi  diiectiou  of  the  Prince's  conduct,  had  excited  his  atronR 

iDtMKisf'i  person&l  dislike.  To  these  prejudices  Pitt,  in  an  evil 
•"°***-  hour  for  himself,  jieldrf.     He  had  indeed,  u  be  had 

already  staled,  intended  to  do  so.  He  consented  to  exclude  Fox 
from  his  anangemonts.  But  he  still  hoped  to  win  the  support  of  his 
old  ooUeagna  QrenviUe,  and  Bince  Fox,  with  great  magnanimity,  told 
his  partisaiiB  that  be  had  no  wish  that  the  King's  personal  prejudice 
af^vnst  himself  should  inQuence  their  conduct,  he  was  not  without 
hopes  of  strengthening  his  Ooverament  bv  the  addition  of  some  of 
.  tiie  Whigs.  These  hopes  were  disappointed.  The  two  section*  of 
th«  Opposition  held  separate  but  gimultanaous  meetings.  In  one 
Qieuville  declared  he  would  not  take  office  without  Fox,  and  his 
fiillowea  Mcepted  his  dedsion ;  in  the  other  the  friends  of  Fox 
I*  toiH  ft  determined  to  decline  office  if  their  chief  was  excluded. 
CKTBtftUBT'  Ifo  Teaouice  was  therefore  left  to  Pitt  but  to  fonn  his 
goremment  as  best  he  could  upon  a  narrow  Tory  basis.  The 
political  sections  from  which  he  was  enabled  to  draw  were  his  own 
immediate  followers,  and  such  of  the  late  tninister's  as  did  not  feel 
themselves  pledged  to  follow  Addinglon  in  his  retirement  The 
leeult  wsa  not  wholly  satisfactory.  Lord  Eldon,  the  Duke  of 
Poitlftnd,  Lord  Westmoreland,  Lord  Caatlereagh,  and  Lord  Eawkes- 
buiy,  contdnued  to  hold  office,  Lord  Hawkesbury  surrendering  the 
important  post  of  Foreign  Secretary  to  Lord  Harrowby,  and  receiv- 
ing in  exchange  the  Home  Office.  Dnndas,  who  had  been  created  • 
Peer  as  Lord  Uelville,  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  while 
Laid  Camden,  Lord  Mn^tave,  and  the  Oakn  of  Uontioee,  also 
line  nteinben  of  tbe  CaUnfit,  ■ii\ni^\i  wcxutKi  o(  twelve,  all  of 
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whom,  with  the  exception  of  Pitt  and  Castlereagfa,  were  in  the  Upper 
Honsa  Seveial  other  men  of  importance  were  admitted  to  sdbordi- 
nate  offices ;  Canning  became  Tr^isorer  of  the  Navy,  HuskiBBon  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr  Perceyal,  the  fature 
Prime  Minister,  remained  in  the  position  of  Attomey-(3eneraL^ 

The  change  of  ministry  implied  a  complete  change  of  policy.  As 
Addington's  ministry  had  been  from  the  first  intended  olSMMiMof 
as  a  peace  ministry,  so  the  accession  of  Pitt  to  office  w*^«p««tt»«' 
implied  a  vigorons  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  it  was  with  very 
maimed  influence  that  it  entered  upon  its  work ;  all  hope  of  acting 
in  foreign  affidrs  with  the  fall  weight  of  a  great  combined  national 
party  behind  him  had  disappeared  from  Pitf  s  view.  The  same 
opposition  which  had  opposed  Addington  was  ready  to  oppose  him. 
while  Addington  himself,  unable  to  act  in  any  great  or  magnani- 
mous manner,  had  also  joined  its  ranks,  and  was  in  open  opposition 
to  his  old  friend.  It  was  with  a  majority  scarcely  lfa:ger  than  that 
of  the  ministry  he  had  succeeded,  supported  by  l^e  same  mediocre 
men,  and  aided  in  the  Commons  by  one  minister  alone,  that  Pitt 
found  himself  obliged  to  encounter  the  bitter  enmity  of  Bonaparte. 

The  necessity  for  energy  Pitt  probably  felt  more  strongly  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  Strange  incredulity  was  expressed  both  by 
Fox  and  Qrenville  as  to  the  reality  of  the  invasion  with  bmi 
which  Bonaparte  was  threatening  England.  Tet  it  is  ^^ 
certain  that  the  intention  of  invasion  was  perfectly  reaL  Bonaparte 
had  determined  to  carry  out  the  threat  he  had  let  drop  to  Lord 
Whitworth.  In  the  first  place  it  suited  his  policy  to  keep  his  army 
together  and  thoroughly  employed.  The  temper  of  the  Parisians 
was  lukewarm  ;  he  felt  that  some  pressure  was  necessary  to  induce 
them  to  give  him  the  'support  his  ambition  required,  and  such 
coercion  could  in  no  way  be  more  certainly  procured  than  by 
exciting  the  personal  devotion  and  enthusiasm  of  his  soldiers  by 
unfolding  before  them  constant  visions  of  glory.  At  the  same  time 
his  exasperation  against  the  English  led  him  to  underrate  the 
difficulties  which  lay  in  his  way,  and  to  believe  in  the  real  practica- 
bility of  his  scheme.  The  minute  and  carefril  preparations  in  which 
he  engaged  are  incompatible  with  the  idea  that  the  invasion  was  a 

1  Lord  stanhope  gives  in  his  Lifo  of  Pitt  the  following  list  of  the  Inxwd  edminletra- 
tlon  as  planned  by  Mr.  Pitt :— Treasury.  Mr.  Pitt;  Sacntaiiet  of  State,  Lord  MelriUe, 
Mr.  Fox,  Lord  FItzwilliam.    Tlie  other  offices  were  to  have  been  given  to  Lord 
Spencer,  Lord  QrenTiUe,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  JBldon,  liot^  C\a»3bmbl« '^kt. 
Windham,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Hampden,  Loud  Bano^b),  l&x.  ^tvi^vD^'^Ax- 
Csnnfay. 
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mere  fvint  In  all  the  portd  of  tlie  Ohannel  boats  wck  being  boilt ; 
even  inland  towns  with  aay  watcd'  coiniuanicatJ.Dn  with  the  sea  were 
buaily  employed  in  the  same  labour.  A  great  basin  was  constructed 
at  Boulogne,  of  a  peculiar  shape,  intended  to  allow  of  an  extremely 
rapid  embarkation  of  thu  army,  which  was  encamped  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  and  fortitications  were  raised  to  render  the  flotilla 
Kcuifi  from  the  sea.  Yet  in  all  probability,  had  the  plan  been  tited, 
it  would  have  proved  a  failure.  The  boats  used  to  transport  the 
troops  were  to  be  of  several  classes  and  aizea,  and  the  mere  action  of 
the  tides,  which  are  of  great  strength  and  complexitrr  in  the  Channel, 
would  liave  been  exerted  quite  differently  on  theae  different  sized 
veaeelB,  and  would  almost  of  necesaity  have  separated  the  flotilla  ; 
yet  the  whole  success  of  the  movement  depended  on  the  simul- 
taneouB  landing  of  the  army  at  one  point.  Koreovei,  for  the 
passage  of  heavily-laden  and  flat-bottomed  boats  an  absolnte  calm 
of  two  days  would  have  been  necessary,  and  a  calm  of  two 
days  is  a  phenomenon  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Channel ;  while, 
thirdly,  success  presuppof-ed  the  complete  absence  or  idleness  of  the 
British  fleet. 

However,  whether  practicable  or  impracticable.  Napoleon  intended 
to  make  the  effort,  and  Pitt,  in  common  with  the  English  natioi), 
believed  in  his  intention.  The  excitement  was  unireraaL  The 
country  was  entirely  occupied  in  drilling  and  warlike 
preparations ;  martello  towers  were  built  along  the 
■onthem  coast,  beacons  rose  on  every  hilltop,  a  great  canal  or  ditch 
was  dug  along  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  Pitt  excited  the  ridicule  of 
Qrenville  by  the  energy  with  which  he  superintended  the  nnmeroos 
nviewB  which  he  set  on  foot  through  his  brother  Lord  Chatham. 
Buch  defences  have  been  derided  as  ridiculously  inefficient,  and 
certainly  neither  the  Kentish  ditch  nor  a  few  round  towers  mount- 
ing one  gun  each,  noi  a  half-discipliued  militia,  could  have  checked 
the  French  army  bad  a  landing  been  effected.  The  real  value  of 
mch  preparatioDs  was  the  life  and  energy  and  cour^  which  they 
roused  in.  the  people.  The  more  real  work  of  the  minister  was  the 
restoration  of  the  national  forces  to  their  full  efficiency,  and  the 
effort  to  induce  the  other  countries  of  Europe  to  combine  in  witK- 
■tanding  the  dangerous  ambition  of  the  French  usurper. 
With  n^^ard  to  the  army  the  great  ministerial  measure  was  the 
Additional  Force  BilL  There  existed  at  this  time  two 
STstenu  of  enUatment,  the  one  for  a  limited  term,  the 
oC&er  for  the  general  oervice  -,  &«  iwrcAi^%  c&>j£n  Vti.  x^if-M  two 
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branched  had  entered  into  a  sort  of  competition,  the  effect  of  which 
was  that  very  large  and  quite  mmecessaiy  bountiea  were  offered  to 
induce  men  to  enlist  on  one  or  other  of  the  two  syBtems.  A  second 
difficulty  was  one  which  constantly  attends  a  volunteer  army,  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  a  constant  and  regular  supply  of  recruits. 
The  intention  of  the  Additional  Force  Bill  was  to  obviate  these  two 
difficulties.  Pitt  thought  that  this  might  be  done  by  raising  an 
additional  force  of  50,000  men,  whence  a  supply  of  trained  soldiers 
could  be  constantly  passed  into  the  regular  army.  There  already 
existed  an  army  of  reserve,  collected  under  the  Reserve  Bill  passed 
by  the  late  ministry,  but  its  full  complement  of  60,000  had  not  been 
reached;  there  was  a  deficiency  of  9000  men.  At  the  same  time 
the  militia  had  risen  much  beyond  its  usual  numbers.  It  was  at 
present  74,000  strong,  instead  of  40,000  for  England  and  8000  for 
Scotland,  which  was  regarded  as  its  normal  strength.  The  present 
Bill  reduced  the  militia  to  its  old  dimensions.  The  remainder, 
with  the  9000  as  yet  unraised  men  of  the  army  of  reserve,  was  to 
form  the  additional  force  from  which  12,000  annually  were  to  pass 
into  the  army.  Parishes  were  to  be  assessed  at  a  certain  number  of 
men,  and  if  they  fJEuled  to  supply  them  a  moderate  fine  was  to  be 
laid  upon  them,  to  go  to  the  general  recruiting  fund.  It  was  an 
attempt,  in  fact,  to  introduce  in  some  degree  the  principle  of  com- 
])ulBory  service,  already  slightly  recognized  in  the  militia.  The 
uewly-organized  body  had  this  also  in  common  with  the  militia, 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  regular  army  by  forming  second 
battalions  not  bound  to  serve  abroad,  but  to  be  used  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  regular  army  when  it  was  required  for  foreign  service. 
It  was  supposed  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  when  military 
habits  were  once  formed,  in  finding  the  annual  12,000  to  feed  the 
regular  troops.  The  whole  strength  of  the  Opposition  was  brought 
to  bear  against  the  Bill,  which  certainly,  in  its  compulsory  clauses, 
introduced  a  new  principle  into  the  English  military  system,  and  it 
was  only  with  the  comparatively  weak  majority  of  forty  that  it  was 
carried  through  the  House.  As  far  as  the  naval  forces  j^amm  oc 
were  concerned  energy  and  activity  were  all  that  was  *^  ■•^' 
required,  and  these  were  supplied  by  Lord  Melville.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  administration  he  could  boast  that  he  had  added  to  the 
fieet  no  less  than  166  vessels,  either  completed  or  in  a  state  of 
forwardness,  while  during  the  same  period  600  ships  had  been 
docked  and  repaired. 
With  regard  to  foreign  affairs  PitVs  pootion  ^^i  licit  «X»tofi«.wi«s^ 
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'   Itopeful.     He  wished  to  follow  out  the  policy  of  the  Inat  war,  and  tn 
KarniHm  form  a  third  coalition.    But  Bonaparte  wag  engf^jed  in 

J*^j|*"**         almost  the  same  proceaa  in  oppOBitinn  to  Enfiland,  and 
"•"""■  the  chances  at  first  seemed  all  in  favonr  of  the  succew 

of  the  French  in  this  vast  competition.  By  the  Treaty  of  Luniville 
Qlosc  German  princea  who  had  been  dispoaseesed  liy  the  advance  of 
the  French  to  die  Rhine,  and  hy  the  withdrawal  of  Tuscany  from  the 
Honse  of  Anstria,  were  to  be  indemnified  at  the  espense  of  the 
eecleaiaatical  principal] ties  of  the  Empire,  This  arrangement  might 
have  been  carried  out  without  much  difficulty  hy  tlie  Oecmans  them- 
iwlvcs,  but  the  avarice  of  the  great  powers  Prussia  and  Auatria, 
and  the  difficulty  which  the  smoller  princes  found  in  obtaining  their 
reetitutions,  rendered  mediation  neceasary,  and  hy  a  strange  act  of 
iblly  the  arbitration  of  Bonaparte  himself  won  eoughL  He  bad  used 
thia  opportunity  to  flatter  Bussia  by  euggeating  that  the  Emperor 
ihonid  be  joined  with  himself  in  the  duty  of  arbitration,  to  please 
ProssiEi  by  unduly  favouring  its  claims,  and  to  foment  alt  the 
rivalriea  of  the  Germanic  body.  He  had  farther,  on  the  niptnre  of 
the  Peace  of  AmleHB,  suggested  Ihnt  spfflc  of  the  points  at  issue 
elunild  be  dedded  hy  the  arbitration  of  Busaia,  hoping  therel^  to 
silence  for  ever  any  complainte  Alexander  might  have  to  urge  against 
him,  BO  that  neitiiet  that  power  nor  Pruaaia  was  disposed  to  he 
nnfriendly  to  him,  -while  Austria  was  exhausted  under  the  late 
heavy  blow  which  had  been  dealt  her,  and  much  occupied  by  the 
livalry  of  the  other  Qennau  powers.  But  in  spite  of  this  appearance 
of  friendship  of  both  Russia  and  Prussia  for  France  there  were  secret 
eansea  of  hostility  between  them.  Alexander  had  seen  through  the 
somewhat  barefaced  attempt  to  pnicheae  his  &voui  by  the  offer  of 
the  podtion  of  arbitrator,  and  while  consenting  to  act  aa  mediator, 
hod  continued  to  urge  the  injustice  of  the  conduct  of  the  French 
irith  regard  both  to  Piedmont  and  to  Germany.  To  such  on  extent 
liad  the  angry  correspondence  been  carried,  that  a  scene  had  takei^ 
place  (July  S9, 1803)  between  Bonaparte  and  the  Boaaian  ambassador 
very  aimilaz  to  that  with  Lord  Whitworth.  With  Prussia  also  the 
ambition  of  the  firnt  Consul  had  prevented  him  from  completiiig  his 
work  of  conciliation.  He  had  displeased  that  Court  by  a  persistent 
nftisat  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Hanover.  On  the  whole,  the 
feeling  of  Lord  Harrowhy,  when  be  entered  upon  the  plui  of 
I  a  coalitioa,  was  that  his  best  hope  lay  in  the  direction 
ia;  but  that  all  Europe  would  remain  quiet  till  the  great 
(^  England  Bhou£l  n^Lhei  ^"^  daitioyed  that  power  or 
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by   its   xepulse   offer    a    favonrable    opportunity   for'  aaBaulting 
France. 

Napoleon's  own  conduct  went  far  to  remove  all  expected  difficnltiea 
No  one  could  have  played  more  completely  into  the  irapokm*! 


hands  of  his  enemies.    A  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  JJJ5J\J'** 
against  his  Qovemment  by  the  royalists ;  it  was  princi- 


pally in  the  hands  of  Qeorges^  the  Breton  leader,  and  of 
General  Pichegra.  At  the  right  moment  the  Count  of  Artois  was  to 
appear  upon  the  scene,  and  the  Bourbons  to  be  re-established.  The 
police  and  Bonaparte  obtained  early  information  of  it.  Bonaparte 
made  use  of  his  knowledge  to  foster  the  conspiracy,  and  to  implicate 
General  Moreau,  whom  he  had  always  regarded  as  his  rival  since  the 
battle  of  Hohenlinden,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  guilty  only  of 
having  consented  to  be  reconciled  to  his  old  friend  Pichegm,  from 
whom  political  differences  had  separated  hun.  Although  there  is 
not  the  slightest  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  fieust,  it  was  asserted  that 
the  plan  included  the  assassination  of  the  First  Consul ;  and,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of  his  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy,  Bona- 
parte sent  agents,  who  entrapped  two  of  our  ministen  abroad,  Messrs. 
Drake  and  Spencer  Smith,  into  consenting  to  the  conspiracy.  Of 
the  real  plot  they  knew  nothing,  but  were  led  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  some  royalist  scheme  and  to  lend  it  their  aid.  Bona- 
parte then  charged  them  publicly  with  having  joined  in  a  plan  of 
assanination,  demanded,  and  ultimately  (April  1804)  succeeded  in 
procuring,  their  expulsion  from  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg,  and  sent 
to  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  a  coarse  and  virulent  attack  upon  the 
English  Government  The  reply  of  Lord  Hawkesbuiy  (April  30) — 
for  this  took  place  during  the  Addington  ministry — to  the  effect  that 
England  had  the  right,  and  would  use  the  right,  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  political  situation  of  countries  with  which  she  was  at  war,  justi- 
fied the  conduct  of  England  in  the  eyes  of  all  foreign  powen,  and 
excited  a  strong  feeling  against  the  conduct  of  the  Consul.  The 
conspiracy  was  followed  by  a  still  mora  startling  act  of  violence. 
Unable  to  secure  the  person  of  the  Count  of  Artois,  who  received 
timely  warning  of  the  plot,  and  burning  to  strike  some  blow  against 
the  Bourbons,  Bonaparte,  regardless  of  the  neutrality  of  iiai^v  or 
the  country,  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  Baden,  there  ^y^ 
captured  an  innocent  and  unoffending  Bourbon  prince,  lunati,  itti 
the  Due  d'Enghien,  son  of  the  Prince  of  Cond4,  brought  him  into 
France,  had  him  summarily  tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  and  imme- 
diately shot    The  effect  of  this  great  orimA  txi^u  VJsia  ciwwx!lA>«»^ 
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«f  Europe  woa  initantaneoiiB,  and  waA  not  decreased  when  Bonaparte 
^Hd«i  Llirew  off  ftU  mask  of  moderation,  and  gave  an  ontward 

mB»««.  form  to  the  despotiam  he  had  Ion;;  practised  by  declar- 

H^it.  ttoi,     jj^g  himeelf  Emperor.     Bnt  there  were  etill  many  diffi- 

,    onlties  to  he  overcome  before  the  Courts  of  Europe  could  ha  bronght 

to  Bee  the  absolnte  necesgity  of  forming  a  coalition.     It  required  a 

Thole  year  of  ne^^otiation,  and  of  fiuthcr  proofs  of  Napoleon's 

charactei,  hefore  Pitt'a  object  was  attained. 

The  loss  of  hiB  able  Foreign  Minigtet  added  fresh  difRcnltieB  to  his 

I  1— jmi^irtn'i  I'^Rotiitions.  In  Deceiuher  1804  Lord  Harrowby  was 
MiiwBi,  dimbled  by  an  accidental  fall,  and  had  to  resi^  the 
Oh.  IMM,  Foreign  Otfice.     His  place  waa  supplied  hy  Lord  Mul- 

'  grave ;  but  Pitt  wm  made  conBciona  of  tlie  weaJtness  of  his  ministry 
hy  the  severe  blow  that  the  loss  o£  one  mciaber  of  it  was  to  him. 
Addington,  since  bi«  retirement  from  office,  had  been  in  open  oppo- 
wtinn  to  the  minister;  but  as  their  views  were  generally  eimilar, 
and  the  division  between  them  bud  been  entirely  owing  to  the  sore- 
ness arising  from  the  manner  in  which  Addington  had  lost  the 
^^^^  premiership,  there  seemed  no  reason  for  a  further  sepa- 
Htidutu  ration.  Addington  therefore  rejoined  the  ministry, 
■''''"^'  taking  the  title  of  Lord  Sidmonth  and  the  office  of 

President  of  the  Conncil,  which  the  Dnke  of  Portland  was  compelled 
by  ill  health  to  resign.  Pitt's  majority  was  thns  increased,  although 
the  Btrengtb  gained  by  the  adhesion  of  Addington  himself  to  his 
nunistiT  was  not  much. 

While  the  negotiations  for  a  coalition  were  continuii^.  England 
^t.]rf_  carried  on  the  war  mnglehanded,  and  before  long  snch 
*■■"'  power  as  Spain  possesaed  was  added  to  that  of  Franc& 

To  support  his  vast  expenditure  Napoleon  demanded  subsidies  fiom 
foreign  countries  under  his  influence,  and  a  treaty  iiad  been  made 
with  Spain,  now  ruled  entirely  by  Godoy,  Prince  of  the  Peae«,  by 
which  a  considerable  sum  was  annually  paid  to  the  French  exchequer. 
Although  this  was  virtually  an  act  of  hostility  to  England,  the 
English  ministry,  aware  of  the  weakness  of  Spain,  had  passed  it  over 
in  silence  ;  but  at  the  same  time  our  minister,  in  February  1804, 
declared  that  the  preparation  of  any  naval  armaments  in  Spanish 
ports  wonld  be  regarded  aa  a  cause  of  war.  In  September  the 
'~  "  fa  Admiral  on  the  coast  of  Spain  notified  the  existence  of  inch 
snt  in  Ferrol ;  a  strong  note  was  written  to  the  Spanish 
^■nd  ultimately  the  English  ambassador  retired  &om 
k  Vorembei,  and  in  Dtoaaber  war  was  declared.    Bnt 
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already  in  October,  before  the  declaration  of  war,  the  English  had 
seized  four  treasure-ships,  well  knowing  that  the  money  would 
sooner  or  later  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  The 
justice  of  the  action  was  questioned ;  but,  considering  the  declaration 
of  the  preceding  February,  and  the  known  fact  that  Spain  paid 
subsidies  to  France,  the  seizure  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
justified. 

While  our  enemy  was  thus  strengthened  by  the  open  adhesion  of 
a  coimtry  which  could  at  least  assist  him  with  ships  faUvt*  of 
and  convenient  harbours,  our  efforts  to  weaken  his  pre-  JJJ^oj"  ** 
parations  for  invasion,  which  were  continually  being  w»poie«B'iiiirt. 
l)ushed  OD,  were  unavailing  ;  descents  were  made  upon  the  coast  and 
a  few  outlying  boats  captured;  but -the  great  attempt  which  was 
made  in  October  to  destroy  the  flotilla  produced  no  result  The 
expedition  is  known  as  the  Catamaran  expedition.  It  was  proposed 
by  means  of  vessels  filled  with  combustibles  to  bum  the  flotilla  in 
Boulogne  harbour,  but  when  the  fire-ships  were  sent  in,  they  either 
failed  to  reach  the  vessels,  or  a  passage  was  made  for  them,  and  they 
drifted  harmlessly  through. 

It  was  only  outside  the  limits  of  Europe  that  the  English  showed  a 
decided  superiority,  and  that  great  successes  kept  up  the  hope  of 
both  ministry  and  people  during  this  fearful  period,  when  the  arrival 
of  Bonaparte  in  England  was  daily  expected,  and  when  as  yet  all 
Europe  seemed  to  hold  aloof  from  our  alliance.    Surinam  had  been 
conquered  from  the  Dutch,  and  in  the  year  1805  a  great  svooMiof  th« 
war  was  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  in  India.   "JS^^S* 
After  the  capture  in  1799  of  Seringapatam,  the  capital  MahmttM. 
of  Tippoo  Sahib,  the  ruler  of  Mysore,  the  territories  of  Mysore  had 
been  divided  by  what  is  known  as  the  Tripartite  Treaty  between 
the  English,  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  Kajahs  of  Mysore,  whom  Hyder  Ali  had  dispossessed.    By 
these  new  acquisitions  the  English  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
great  Mahratta  power. 

The  great  empire  conquered  by  this  warlike  race,  which  had  been 
founded  by  Sivajee  in  the  seventeenth  century,  extended  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 
from  Delhi  in  the  north  to  the  Tumbudra,  a  southern  luhntu 
tributary  of  the  Kistna  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Bay  •"**"• 
of  Bengal  on  the  east  to  Gujerat  in  the  west    The  authority  of  the 
Bajah  of  Satara,  nominal  head  of  the  race,  had  passed  into  the  hand& 
of  his  minister  the  Peishwa,  who  resided  at  PoanaJ£\,VDL>iJii^^^sS«sTO. 
Ghauts.    His  mxthonty  had  in  turn  become  noxmiiai,  Wi^^^  «s£^\x» 
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was  brokeD  np  among  five  great  chiefs,  of  whom  ti.e  Peiahwa  mar 
be  ranked  as  one.  The  others  were  the  Booalah  or  Rajah  of  Berar. 
occupjing  the  north  and  east  of  tha  Deccan,  and  iacludJDg  Cuttack 
and  ^e  mouths  of  the  Mahanadi  in  his  territoriea;  Siiidia,  who 
occupied  the  ttorth-west  of  the  Deecan  and  Randenb,  and  wboee  pro- 
per^ ertended  northwards  thmuffh  n  portion  of  Malwa  aa  far  na 
Delhi,  of  which  he  held  po*atsMon,  and  westwartl  into  Gujerat,  where 
he  had  considerahle  property  ;  Holkar,  who  lay  alrnoBt  entirely  in 
the  Malwa.  north  of  the  Vindyha  range  of  monntains,  to  the  ta.-t 
of  Sindia,  between  him  and  Bertir ;  and,  lastly,  the  Ouicowar,  who 
poeaeaseil  in  Oi^erat  all  except  those  territories  that  were  in  the 
-  hands  ot  Sindia.  He  alone  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  preaerved  neu- 
trality during  this  great  war.  Tc-  the  south  of  the  Mahratta  states 
lay  that  part  of  the  Deecan  which  was  governed  by  Uie  Nizam,  now 
tributary  to  the  Snglish ;  and  «outh  of  his  dominions,  touching  on 
its  north-west  the  southern  extreme  of  the  Mahratta  country,  was 
Mysore.  All  three  Presidencies  were  theiefore  in  contact  with  one 
ttt  other  of  the  Hahntta  states. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  Mahrattaa  were  at  war  among 
themselves,  and  Holkar,  in  hia  rivalry  with  Sindia,  had  thought  it 
advisable  to  expel  the  Peishwa  from  Poonah,  and  to  set  up  a  creature 
of  hia  own  there.  The  deposed  Peishwa  sought  an  asylum  among 
the  English  in  Bombay.  The  presence  of  the  predatory  chief  Holkar 
in  the  soatb  induced  the  English  to  occupy  their  northern  frontiei 
in  Mysore  with  an  army  of  observation.  While  things  were  in  this 
position  the  Peishwa  offered  to  enter  into  a  perpetual  treaty  »-ith 
the  F-Ttgliali  if  they  would  reinstate  tiim  in  Poocah.  Lord  Welleali^y 
iiirflTTinwiiT'i  "**  ^  *^  'ome,  Qovemor-Genetal  of  India.  He  had  set 
MMdiuT  on  foot  a  policy  which  had  been  much  opposed  by  the 

^"■^  authorities  in  the  India  House,  and  the  support  of  which 

by  Pitt  bad  been  constantly  assaulted  by  the  Opposition.  This  policy 
is  known  aa  the  subsidiary  system.     It  was  found  impossible,  in  the 
presence  of  the  native  poweix,  naturally  anxious  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  English  conquerors,  and  certain  to  find  ready  assistance  from  tho 
French,  to  remain  in  a  state  of  inaction.     On  the  other  hand,  Wt'l- 
ledey  did  not  think  it  desirable  or  just  to  conquer  and  annex  all  tlie 
neighbouring  territories,  which  would  in  fact  only  have  enlarged  the 
^A>here  of  danger.     He  preferred  to  establish  English   influence,  to 
^K^ge  the  native  rulers  to  enter  into  permanent  treaties  with  him,  to 
^Bu  the  political  management  of  their  provinces  in  the  bands  of  s 
lefiident,  to  pay  for  fhe  awwrt.  q1  «&  wrai-j  XOT^ely  officemJ 
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by  Europeans,  while  the  native  piinceB,  at  the  same  time,  retained 
the  domestic  government  in  their  own  hands.  It  is  now  generally 
allowed  that  this  was  a  wise  system,  but  at  the  time  the  outcry 
against  it  was  so  great,  that  even  after  the  success  of  the  Mahratta 
war  Wellesley  had  in  fact  to  yield  to  it,  and  returned  to  England  in 
1805.  While  this  policy,  however,  was  uppermost,  such  an  offer  as 
that  of  the  Peishwa  was  certain  to  be  accepted,  and  at  the  end  of 
1802,  by  the  Treaty  of  Bassein,  the  English  accepted  the  friendship 
of  the  Peishwa,  and  undertook  to  restore  him. 

The  threatening  attitude  of  the  English  compelled  the  Mahratta 
chiefs  for  a  time  to  lay  aside  their  private  enmities,  and  ovttrtak  of 
Holkar,  Sindia,  and  ^e  Bajah  of  Berar  made  common  ^i'*^'**^ 
cause  against  the  invaders.  What  rendered  this  coalition  ^ms. 
more  formidable  was,  that  Sindia  had  established  in  the  Douab,  or 
district  lying  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  a  French  state  in 
the  hands  of  a  certain  M.  Perron,  in  which  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  troops  drilled  in  the  European  fashion,  and  officered  by 
Frenchmen,  while  in  the  south,  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondicheny, 
which  had  been  restored  to  France  by  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  gave  an 
opening  to  that  power  to  interfere  should  war  again  break  out  in  Europe. 
The  first  act  of  the  war  was  rapidly  and  successfully  carried  out 
General  Wellesley  marched,  in  the  spring  of  1803,  from  the  frontier  of 
Mysore,  was  joined  by  Colonel  Stevenson  with  the  Nizam's  army  from 
Hyderabad,  recaptured  Poonah  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  by  the 
middle  of  May  had  reinstated  the  Peishwa.  The  General  at  that 
time  believed  that  all  disputes  with  the  Mahratta  powers  would  be 
settled  by  negotiation.  It  before  long  became  evident  that  on  the 
part  of  the  Mahrattas  these  negotiations  were  a  feint,  and  that  the 
three  chiefs,  with  their  French  allies  on  the  north,  were  still  deter- 
mined to  fight,  and  had  designs  upon  the  territories  of  the  subsidiary 
Prince,  the  Nizam,  who  was  at  the  point  of  death.  To  withstand 
this  great  confederacy  a  large  and  well-combined  plan  of  operations 
was  made.  To  secure  unity  of  action.  General  Wellesley  was  invested 
with  supreme  authority  in  the  Deccan,  General  Lake  was  given  similar 
powers  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  while  secondary  attacks  were 
directed  against  SincUa's  territories  in  Gujerat  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Murray,  and  against  the  Bonslah's  province  of  Cuttack  under 
Colonel  Harcourt.  The  confederation  was  .thus  assaulted  simulta- 
neously at  four  points.  In  the  meantime  the  rupture  of  the  Peace 
of  Amiens  had  become  known.  Pondicherry  was  car^f^^  n<^^/^^. 
and  French  troops  recently  landed  there  taken  ^^moiisxis. 
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In  Angnrt  Genewil  Wellealey  left  Poonah,  Colonel  SteyeDBon 
•ding  in  Miireapondeace  witli  him  further  to  lie  east.  He  nurched 
direct  to  Ahmednui^r,  which  he  captured,  crossed  the  Oodnverf 
river,  and  arrived  at  Annrngabod.  Meanwhile  Sindia  had  fallen 
back  northward,  and  in  September  the  two  EngUah  conunanden 
joined  their  forces  a  little  to  the  eaBt  of  Aumngalmd,  and  advonoed 
to  meet  him.  Sindln'e  forces,  reinforced  \>j  sixteen  battalion* 
^,1^^^  officered  Ity  Fmicbmcn,  lay  not  far  from  Aasye  on  the 

tiMj:  river  Kaitna ;  between  them  and  the  English  extended 

^^  **  **  a  range  of  hills ;  to  prevent  their  escape  the  English 
commanders  Mjiatated — Steveason  marching  by  the  eastern,  Wel- 
lesley  by  the  western  end  of  the  range.  When  Wellesley  heard  that 
tie  enemy  were  moving  off,  he  determined  npon  an  attack  without 
waiting  tor  Stevenson's  arrivaL  To  get  at  the  enemy  it  was  neces- 
lory  to  cToBa  the  river  which  was  on  hia  right ;  although  assured  bjr 
his  guide  that  it  was  impassable,  he  conjectured  the  existence  of  a 
passage  from  the  appearance  of  two  villugps  immediately  opposite 
each  other  oc  the  two  banks  of  the  river.  He  found  hia  conjecture 
was  correct,  and  his  troops,  when  they  had  crossed  the  river,  exactly 
occupied  the  space  between  that  and  another  stream  on  which  Asave 
■tands.  His  two  flanks  were  thus  covered.  He  there  with  451X) 
men  entirely  defeated  Sindia's  army,  numbering  more  than  30,000 
At  the  close  of  the  day  he  found  himself  in  possesfiii^n  of  nr.irly 
100  cannon  and  the  whole  of  tlie  camp  equipage.  The  GeiiiTal 
mentioned  it  alterwards  as  the  bloodiest  battle  for  the  numbeis  that 
he  ever  saw;  the  killed  and  wounded  among  the  Eugtieh  amounting 
to  more  than  ICOO,  a  third  of  thoir  entire  force.  The  Mahratt.i 
army  separated  into  two  divisions,  one  division  under  the  E^ah  of 
Berar  retiring  westward  as  though  to  attack  Foonah.  Leaving 
Stevenson,  therefore,  to  follow  the  northern  division  under  Sindis, 
Wellesley  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the  Bajah.  Sindia,  being  dose 
pressed  by  Stevenson,  begged  for  a  truce  ;  but  as  it  was  found  that 
his  troops  were  still  serving  in  the  army  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and 
^DUtit  *'">'  *b^  truce  was  merely  deceptive,  the  pursuit  waa 

*'<*'^  reoominenced,  and  the  enemy  brought  to  a  final  engage- 

ment on  the  plain  of  Arganm,  where  they  were  again  entirely 
defeated.  The  war  in  the  Deccan  was  closed  by  the  capture,  by  the 
combmed  armies,  of  Gawulpir,  near  the  sources  of  the  Taptee  river, 
MM^^  Two  days  eilerwat^,  D"a.  ftift  \lV\i  if  December,  the 
^^B*  Bajah  of  Berat  Bubn^l^fci,  wii  Nido\t  ■Cix^  <mJi.  t&'ia 
month  SinaiaateocoTiwivua. to «wi.\.  -ft^W^ttssw* 
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the  province  of  Guttack  was  annexed  to  the  English  possessions, 
Sindia  was  driven  entirely  &om  the  Deccan,  and  lost  some  strong 
places  in  the  Douab.  Both  princes  entered  into  subsidiary  arraDge- 
ments,  and  promised  to  admit  no  foreigners  but  English  to  their 
confidence. 

These  treaties  were  the  consequence  of  the  combined  c^impaigns  of 
Wellesley  and  Lake ;  for  during  the  brilliant  campaign  j^^, 
of  Assye  in  the  Deccan,  Lake  had  been  carrying  on  war  nuMMUM  ib 
with  equal  success  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.    The  *'**®*"^ 
French  province  in  the  Douab  had  given  but  little  trouble.    Penon 
had  retired  from  one  of  his  fortresses,  Coel,  without  fighting ;  his 
second  stronghold,  Alleghur,  had  been  captured;   his  troops  had 
indeed  remained  to  fight,  but  he  had  himself  surrendered  to  the 
English.    The  capture  of  AUeghur  had  been  followed  by  a  great 
victory  over  the  Mahrattas  within  sight  of  Delhi    Lake  had  entered 
that  capital,  restored  the  aged  Shah  Allnm  to  the  Mogul  throne,  and 
attached  to  the  English  by  so  doing  the  whole  Mahommedan  popula- 
tion of  India.    He  had  won  farther  victories  at  Muttra  and  Agra  on 
the  Jumna,  and  finally,  on  the  1st  of  November,  at  the  same  time 
that  Wellesley  was  carrying  out  the  pursuit  which  preceded  the 
battle  of  Argaum,  won  the  great  battle  of  LaswarL    The  secondary 
attacks  had  been  no  less  successful    While  Murray  had  captured 
Baroach  and  subjugated  the  rest  of  Sindia's  possessions  in  Gujerat, 
Harcourt  had  secured  Cuttack  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mahanadi  and 
the  great  temple  of  Juggernaut    The  subsidiary  treaties  signed 
at  the  close  of  the  year  were  the  consequences  of  this  ^,,^,^^ 
series  of  victories.    In  reward  for  their  services  Lake  th«wir. 
was  raised  to  the  Peerage  and  Wellesley  made  a  Knight  ^'^^ 
of  the  Bath.    Holkar  alone  remained  unsubdued.    The  following 
year,  1804,  he  was  again  in  arms,  and  though  thoroughly  defeated  by 
General  Lake,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Bajah  of 
Berhampoor,  and  prolonged  the  war  till  the  close  of  the  year  1805. 

The  success  in  India  was  no  doubt  of  great  importance  both  in 
sustaining  the  courage  of  the  people  and  in  cheering  the  ^^  ^j^^ 
last  days  of  Pitt ;  but  he  was  not  destined  to  close  his  of  piui 
life  in  happiness  and  triumph.    He  lived,  indeed,  long  *"•"• 
enough  to  see  the  great  coalition  for  which  he  had  been  working 
completed,  and  to  receive  the  adhesion  to  it  of  B.Ma»\^^  fe^sv^ccsa^^ 
Sweden,  and  '^&p\ea ;  he  lived  long  enou^Yi  \.o  ^^^  >0ti^^T^^\'^^8fe^ssx 
triamphant  upon  the  ocean,  to  hear  the  ueYi^  ol  ^^  ^^^"^'^"^.^^^^J 
which  had  ever  attended  their  arms,  and  to  Te^o\R»  «x>Oa^^«««ssssL 
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or  ilii'  iLrtftlcning  cloinl  which  for  more  than  ■  jeat  liwl  hung  over 
the  oouiitry.  Bnt  he  also  lived  juat  long  enough  to  nee,  as  far  aa  bis 
foreign  policy  wbb  concerned,  the  whole  of  his  careful  Btrucliire 
doshtd  to  pieces,  and  the  complete  triumph  of  his  arch  enemy  at  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz. 

If  the  close  of  hia  life  as  a  foreign  minister  was  Bad,  a  still  thicket 
Atiukn  "I'^t  of  misfortune  hung  over  the  last  years  of  hia  home 

lortMrtiUta.  government,  Tlie  man  on  whom  he  most  relied  in  the 
ministry  was  hia  old  friend  Lord  Melville,  who  had  fairly  jnatifleii 
hJB  confidence  hy  the  energy  and  success  with  which  he  had  recou- 
Btitutad  the  navy.  It  was  through  him  that  the  Opposition  fouiul 
means  to  inflict  a  deadly  blow  npon  the  minister.  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent, thoii;5'h  bJB  general  a<lministmtion  had  beeji  weak,  had  been 
laudably  anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Admiralty,  especially 
i(»ii  laqUiiH.  in  regard  to  its  ezpensefi.  He  had  therefore  established 
r.fc  UM,  J  commission  of  naval  inquiry,  which  from  time  to  time 

sent  in  ib<  reports.  The  last  of  these,  the  tenth,  had  been  aent  in  in 
Fehruaiy  18('5.  Even  before  its  publication  it  was  undentood  to 
reflect  npon  Lord  Melville'e  conduct  qb  Treoaurer  of  the  Nary,  an 
office  which  he  had  held  along  with  mvciaI  others  in  Pitt's  first 
ndministratioc.  On  one  point  he  had  certainly  shown  remissness. 
He  had  allowed  Mr.  Trotter,  Pnymaater  of  the  Navy,  to  pay  public 
money  to  his  own  account  at  hia  banker's,  and  to  use  it  as  his  own. 
No  loss  had  accnied  to  the  State  in  consequence ;  but  no  doubt  it 
was  a  highly  cenauiable  misapplication  of  public  funds.  But 
lieyond  this,  it  was  asserted  that  Lord  MelTiUe  had  himself  acted 
in  a  Bimilar  waj-,  and  undoubtedly  there  were  certain  sums  un- 
accounted for.  Lord  Melville's  own  account  of  thia  matter  was, 
Ihat  since  hia  retirement  from  office  he  had  destroyed  all  old 
Tonrhere  ;  but  that  even  if  he  poaaessed  them,  aa  he  at  that  time 
held  varioua  officea,  and  did  not  keep  the  accounts  entirely  separate, 
he  would  not  hove  bBen  able  to  give  a  aatiafactory  account  without 
disclosing  coutidential  transactions  of  Government.  This  no  donbt 
meant  that  the  money  had  been  employed  for  some  secret  aerviee; 
but  his  enemies  did  not  acmple  to  say  that  he  had  appropriated  it  lo 
hia  own  uses.  Upon  the  report  Mr.  Whitbread  founded  a  parlia- 
mentaiy  attack  upon  Melville,  and  gave  notice  that  he  would  bring 

in  a  vote  of  censure  upon  l\ie  8Ui  of  A^ril.    Government  had  now  to 
deferraine  what  they  would  Ao.    '?\tt.  Kni¥-aOTiii."aii-Qiit\\!&fttnBnd8, 

BlapiT  disbelieving  the  cVarge  a^sKoW 'tt.»wa«,i«»iVife4.'«i -«!\<:^^ 
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Sidmouth  and  Melville  were  great  enemies,  and,  declaring  that  he 
regarded  it  as  impossible  for  Melville  to  dear  himself,  Sidmouth 
warned  Pitt  that  if  he  persisted,  in  defending  him  he  shonld  be 
obliged  to  resign.  As  this  wonld  have  been  complete  rain,  Pitt 
yielded  to  a  middle  course,  and  determined  to  request  that  the 
inquiry  might  be  referred  to  a  ^ect  committee.  On  the  8th  the 
great  debate  came  on.  It  was  plain  that  the  question  voit  of 
would  rest  with  the  votes  of  the  independent  members,  JShSl.******* 
and  when  Wilberforce,  whose  character  carried  great  Apcfis^uoo. 
weight,  declared  that  he  must  support  the  vote  of  censure,  those 
members  who  were  pledged  to  neither  party  were  induced  to  follow 
his  lead.  The  anxious  moment  for  division  arrived,  and  the  numbers 
were  declared  to  be  equal — 216  having  voted  on  either  side.  The 
Speaker  was  then  called  upon  to  give  his  casting  vote.  The  scene  is 
thus  described  by  Lord  Fitzharris : — ^*'  I  sat  wedged  close  to  Pitt 
himself  the  night  when  we  were  216 ;  and  the  Speaker  Abbot,  after 
looking  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  pausing  for  ten  minutes,  gave  the 
casting  vote  against  us.  Pitt  immediately  put  on  the  little  cocked 
hat  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  when  dressed  for  the  evening, 
and  jammed  it  deeply  over  his  forehead,  and  I  distinctly  saw  the 
tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks.  We  had  heard  one  or  two,  such  as 
Colonel  Wardle,  say  they  would  see  *■  how  BiUy  looked  after  it'  A 
few  young  ardent  followers  of  Pitt,  with  myself,  locked  their  arms 
together  and  formed  a  circle,  in  which  he  moved,  I  believe  uncon- 
sciously, out  of  the  House,  and  neither  the  Colonel  nor  his  Mends 
could  approach  him."  The  Opposition  were  not  content  with  the 
vote  of  censure ;  although  Melville  at  once  resigned  his  office,  Whit- 
bread  proceeded  to  move  an  address  to  the  King  that  he  should  be 
removed  from  the  King's  Councils  and  presence  for  ever.  The  feel- 
in({  of  the  House  did  not  justify  so  extreme  a  measure,  and  the 
motion  was  withdrawn.  But  before  long  the  minister  tiiought  it 
necessary  so  far  to  yield  to  public  opinion  as  to  have  Lord  Melville's 
name  withdrawn  from  the  Privy  CoundL 

The  disagreement  between  Pitt  and  Sidmouth  upon  Lord  Mel- 
ville's conduct  terminated  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  ^. ^ 

Lord  President  and  his  followers  from  the  ministiy.    On  iwicBa. 
the  appointment  of  Sir  Charles  Middleton,  a  very  old  ^'^'*' 
man,  to  the  Admiralty,  in  which  he  had  been  the  cota\»s^.  ^sjsss^vsks^. 
of  MelviJle,  Sidmouth  took  the  oppoitoxaJK^  ol  «lL\jtW!««i^^\w\'^  ^-n»*- 
pleasnre  and  reagned.      The  charge  agjBiiDifl  "LfiA  '^^;Nf^^_^^ 
/  Traded  to  impeachment,     He  delivered  sl  driftwaft  \»^«^  \>afe^w« 
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(if  Commons,  but  it  was  not  rcgonieil  as  satisfactory.  Tlio  Honse  uf 
Lords  were  Ihcrefon  ciilltd  upon  to  decide  the  question,  And  when 
it  Bubseqiiently  cuiiie  to  the  vote  (Jtina  12,  1806)  a  rery  lai^ 
majority,  ou  nil  the  cliarj,'es,  declared  the  prieoner  not  guilty.  But 
Pitt  did  not  live  t«  hear  either  this  deiilsration  of  the  innocence  of 
his  friend  or  to  aaffer  from  the  desertion  of  his  colleague  Sidmontb. 
ruiu«mi  '^''^  impeachment  was  not  carried  up  to  the  Bar  of  the 
pnn>cu<i-  House  of  Lords  till  the  S6th  of  June  ;  on  the  13tli  of 

July  Pariiaim-nt  was  prorogued,  and  Pitt  did  not  live 
to  see  the  opening  of  another  session. 

While  misfortune  was  thua  following  the  minister  in  Parliament. 
_^,ii^^„  his  great  pliuiB  of  European  policy  had  been  continneii 
tbtni.  and  had  sX  lost  met  with  success.      In  fact,  in  this 

^'°^  matter  Napoleon  had  heen  his  best  ally,  and  had  been 

gradually  forcing  the  great  powers  of  Europe  into  hostility.  The  ill 
fculiug  which  had  arisen  between  ihe  Eniperor  Alexander  and  Bona- 
parte in  the  preceding  year  had  been  increased  by  subsequent  events, 
and  the  Cair  had  been  gnidnally  taking  up  a  position  of  more  defineii 
hostility.  On  the  S4th  of  May  1604,  he  wntracLed  a  defensive 
alliance  with  Prussia,  though  not  intending  immediate  war  if  it 
could  be  avoided.  The  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  and  the 
violation  of  neutral  territory  had  forced  him  further  in  the  eame 
direction.  So  strongly  had  he  resented  this  act,  that  it  waa  through 
bis  representations  to  the  Diet  of  Batiabon  (July)  that  Austria  and 
Prussia,  who  would  otherwise  have  passed  it  over  in  wlence,  were 
induced  to  take  any  notice  of  it,  and  at  length,  finding  his  indirect 
action  through  the  German  powers  of  no  avail,  he  had  iemonBb«t«d 
directly  with  France  and  withdrawn  his  ambassador  from  Paris 
(Aug.  18).  Pmssia,  which  pursued  throughout  a  weak  and  vacil- 
lating policy,  also  eipeased  its  disapprobation  of  Napoleon's  conduct 
by  a  change  of  ministry,  which  removed  Hangwit^,  a  constant  friend 
of  France,  from  ofBce.  But  instead  of  setking  to  allay  its  fears, 
Napoleon  still  further  excited  its  jeslousj  by  intriguing  wilJi  the 
amaller  States  of  Germany,  and  making  a  violent  inroad  into  the 
territory  of  Hamburg  (Oct,  25),  to  carry  off  thence  the  English  min- 
is1«r.  Austria  too,  thongh  restrained  by  her  weakness  from  overt 
action,  in  November  contracted  a  treaty  with  Russia  eimilar  to  that 
of  Prussia.  Very  little  was  wanted  to  bring  all  three  powers  into 
open  hostility  with  France. 
The  character  of  Alexander  ^ve  indeed  to  Napoleon  an  oppor- 
fty  wMch  he  ought  to  Va.'ro  vsa^>«   ^BNi»ftl\ift.QlV\^-flqwn 
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notions  for  the  r^neiation  of  Europe,  for  the  more  eqnitable  division 
of  states,  and  some  generally  established  system  of  pabb'c  law.    With 
some  snch  scheme  his  minister  Nowosiltzoif  came  to  England  in  1805. 
Pitt  speedily  modified  Ms  views,  and  proved  to  him  that  before  so 
grand  a  scheme  could  be  realized  the  practical  work  to  be  done  was 
to  insist  upon  the  establishment  of  the  terms  of  the  treaties  of  Lun^  . 
ville  and  Amiens.    Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  April,  mg^^jg^^ 
the  Treaty  of  St  Petersburg  was  signed.     The  two  at.  Fi««nftavg. 
countries   pledged  themselves   to   support  a   general  ^"^  "•  "*"* 
European  league,  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  evacuation  of 
Hanover,  Italy,  and  Elba,  the  real  independence  of  Holland  and 
Switzerland,  and  the  complete  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples :  they  especially  pledged  themselves  not  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  government  of  France,  and  to  close  all  questions  by  a  gene> 
ral  European  congress.    As  England  refused  to  evacuate  Malta,  the 
Czar  declined  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  determined  to  make  one  more 
effort  singlehanded  to  avoid  war.    For  this  purpose  he  despatched 
an.  ambassador  with  much  more  favourable  terms  than  those  implied 
in  the  late  treaty.    But  Napoleon  declined  to  see  him  for  two  months, 
and  in  those  two  months  he  had  had  himself  declared  King  of  Italy 
(May  26),  had  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Doge  of  Qenoa  to  comprise 
the  Ligurian  Republic  in  his  Italian  kingdom  (June  3),  had  created 
Lucca  into  a  principality  for  the  husband  of  his  sister  Eliza  (July 
21),  and  had  received  an  ambassador  &om  the  Court  of  Naples  with 
the  most  stinging  threats  and  insults.    The  Bussian  ambassador  was 
therefore  recalled,  and,  though  without  declaration  of  war,  the  coali- 
tion was  in  fact  in  existence,  and  arrangements  for  a  general  attack 
upon  France  began.    The  coalition  was  thus  the  fruit  hm  omohimi 
rather  of  Napoleon's  conduct  than  of  Pitf  s  diplomacy ;  JJJJJlJ^ 
the  occupation  of  Hanover,  the  violation  of  the  neutral  ■•fi  itos. 
territory  of  Baden,  the  murder  of  the  Duo  d'Enghien,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  annexation  of  Gtonoa  and  Lucca, 
and  virtually  of  Holland  and  of  Switzerland,  supplied  ample  reasons 
to  excite  the  alarm  of  Europe  and  to  drive  the  powers  into  coalition. 
But  while  the  coalition  was  forming,  and  Napoleon  seemed  wan- 
tonly to  be  insulting  Europe  and  ignoring  the  dcmger  of  ,|^p^,^^ 
exciting  fresh  enemies,  he  was  in  fact  urging  on  with  pnpwM  to 
all  rai)idity  his  schemes  for  the  invasion  of  England,         * 
which  he  probably  hoped  might  be  so  successful  as  to  paralyse  all 
action  on  the  part  of  the  European  powers.    Thft  coxviXttDA::^  Tc^j^a^fc^ 
representations  oIYob  naval  officers  had  ioxced  \mii»isi^^  «^^xdi^ 
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will,  b)  believe  Llmt  liia  ileecent  upon  Englaud  woulil  be  impracticabls 
nnleas  secured  by  the  preBsnce  of  his  fleet.  In  apite  ol'  tie  genent 
voice  nf  thoM  who  knew  the  condition  of  the  French  nav7,  he 
-letennined  to  act  with  his  fleet  on  the  same  principles  as  he 
would  have  acted  with  his  erray  ;  a  gigantic  combination  of  rariooi 
BqiiadroQB  was  to  be  effected,  ami  a  fleet  great  enough  to  deBtroy  oil 
hope  of  opposition  to  sweep  the  Channel.  For  this  purpose  the  I 
eighteen  shipB  of  the  line  at  Brest  under  Admiral  Gonthcnume,  the  j 
squadron  At  Hochefort  under  Yilleneuvi',  and  the  Toulon  fie«t  uudei 
I^tonohe-Tr^ville,  were  to  unite.  The  last  mentioned  admiral  wai 
intrusted  with  the  chief  command.  Sailing  np  the  coast  of  Fianc^ 
be  was  to  liberate  from  their  blockade  the  »]nadronB  of  Rochefbrt  and 
Brf«t,  and  with  their  combined  fleets  appear  before  Boulogne.  But 
LatoQche-Tr^ville  died,and  Napoleon  intrusted  hia  plans  toYilleneuve. 
Those  plans,  all  of  them  arranged  without  regard  to  tlie  bad  condiljoo 
of  the  French  sbipa,  or  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  were 
frequently  changed ;  at  one  time  ViUeneuvc  from  Toulon,  and  MiBsi- 
esay,  his  successor,  at  Bochefort,  wew  to  proceed  to  the  West  Indies, 
drawing  the  English  fleet  thither;  then  Oantheanme  was  to  appear 
from  Brest,  throw  troops  into  Ireland,  and  thus  cover  the  flotilla. 
At  another  time,  all  the  fleets  were  to  assemble  at  the  West  Indies, 
and,  joining  with  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Ferrol,  appear  in  the  Straits  o( 
Calais. 

To  complete  this  last  meastire  Tilieneuve  set  sail  from  Toulon 
on  the  30th  of  March  1806,  joined  Qiavina  at  Cadiz,  and  reached 
Martinique  on  the  13th  of  Maj  with  twenty-eight  ahipe  and  seven 
frigates.  His  voyage  was  so  alow  that  Miasiessy  hod  returned  from 
Mm'i  the  West  Indies  to  Fiance,  and  the  junction  failed.    In 

^5^U^  hot  poisnit  of  Villenenve,  Nelson,  who  had  at  length 

KwUM-  found  out  his  destination,  had  hurried.    At  Martinique 

Qanthcaume,  with  the  Brest  fleet,  should  have  joined  Villenenve; 
unfortunately  for  him  Admiral    Comwallis    blockaded    his  fleet 
Tilieneuve  therefore  had  to  return  to  Europe  alone,  BaUing  for 
FeiTol  to  pick  up  a  squadron  of  fifteen  ships.     He  was  tlien,  at 
the    head  of   thirty-five  ships,  ordered    to   appear  before   Brest, 
Lberate  Oantheanme,  and  appear  in  the  Channel.    Back  again  in 
pursuit  of  him  Nelson  sailed,  but  supposed  that  he  wonld  retnn 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  not  to  Ferrol ;  he  therefore  again  missed 
Bdm ;  but  as  he  had  found  means  to  inform  the  English  Govem- 
^■it  tbat  Villenenve  was  retaming  to  Europe,  Calder,  with  a  tea 
en  abipe,  ma  setit  to  \n^:en:e^V\aiTi.  T%«%»^«niBoiiiit(te'] 
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off  Cape  FiniBtene.  The  French  had  twenty-seven  veseelB,  Calder 
but  fifteen,  and  after  an  indeciBiye  battle,  in  which  two  Spanish 
ships  were  taken,  he  was  afraid  to  renew  the  engagement,  and 
YiUeneave  was  thus  enabled  to  reach  Ferrol  in  safety.  However, 
all  the  operations  towards  concentration  had  led  to  absolutely 
nothing,  and  the  English  fleets,  which  the  movements  towards  the 
West  Indies  were  to  have  decoyed  from  the  Channel,  were  either 
still  off  the  coast  of  France  or  in  immediate  pursuit  of  the  fleet  of 
Villeneuve.  Nelson  returned  to  Gibraltar,  and  as  soon  as  he  found 
out  where  Villeneuve  was,  he  joined  his  fleet  to  that  of  Comwallis 
before  Brest,  and  himself  returned  to  England. 

The  day  before  Calder  had  also  left  nine  ships  with  Comwallis, 
who  had  thus  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  vessels.  He  divided  them  into 
two  equal  parts,  sending  one  to  Ferrol,  and  keeping  the  other  to  guard 
Gantheaume  in  Brest.  Meanwhile  Villeneuve  had  not  been  able  to  get 
ready  for  sea  till  the  1 1th  of  August.  Had  he  then  sailed  he  would 
probably  have  encountered  with  his  own  nineteen  ships  Comwallis' 
fleet  of  thirty-five  vessels  off  Brest  Had  he  indeed  postponed  his 
sailing  for  a  few  days  he  would  have  found  Comwallis'  fleet  separated, 
but  even  then  it  was  improbable  that  he  would  have  escaped  one  or 
other  of  its  divisions.  But  in  fact  he  did  not  know  of  its  division,  and 
therefore,  acting  in  the  belief  of  the  xmion  of  the  great  fleet  off  Brest, 
he  was  afraid  to  venture  northwards,  and  with  the  full  approbation 
of  his  Spanish  colleague  Qravina,  determined  to  avail  himself  of  a  last 
alternative  which  Napoleon  had  suggested,  and  sailed  to  ruhm  or 
Cadiz.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  gigantic  schemes  of  ^^jJT ' 
Napoleon.  Up  till  the  22nd  of  August  he  still  believed  Avg. 
that  Villeneuve  would  make  his  appearance,  and  in  fact  wrote  to 
him  that  day  at  Brest,  closing  his  letter  with  the  words,  *'  England 
is  ours."  As  the  time  for  his  great  stroke  drew  near  he  grew 
nervously  anxious,  constantly  watching  the  Channel  for  the  approach 
of  the  fleet,  and  at  last,  when  his  Minister  of  Marine,  Decr^  told 
him  that  the  fleet  had  gone  to  Cadiz,  he  broke  forth  in  bitter  wrath 
against  both  his  minister  and  Villeneuve,  whom  he  accused  of  the 
most  shameful  weakness. 

But  Napoleon  was  not  a  man  who  let  his  success  be  staked  upon 
one  plan  alone.    Though  studiously  hiding  from  his  people  the 

existence  of  the  coalition,  and  not  scrapling  to  have  recourse  to  

forged  letters  and  fabricated  news  for  the  purpose,  he  was  fally  am^^ 
of  its  existence.    He  knew  too  of  the  movemeatA  <A  \2Ki^  «sri!&«^B 
Au^a  and  Bnmn,  and  had  already  taVen  som^  i^a^Xa  tnM^| 
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Without  muth  difficulty,  therefore,  he  at  ouce  n-pigned  hia  great  1 
HtibufH  plann  upon  England,  and  directed  bis  army  totcardt 

ni^M^uut  *1^*  eftatem  frontier,  determined  to  iripe  out  by  a 
Aubu.  great  campaign,  in  which  the  chuucea  were  all  in  hit 

favour,  the  disgrace  oud  rlJicOle  of  his  long -threatened  but 
abortive  attjick  iipou  England.  The  largeat  and  best  part  of  the 
Austrian  army  was  in  Italy  under  the  Acohdake  ChorleB.  On  the 
Inn  there  were  barely  8i>,t)00  men,  commanded  by  General  Mauk. 
The  Ruasians  hod  yet  far  to  go  before  they  could  form  a  JDnctJon 
with  the  Austrian  troops,  nnd  Napoleon,  when  he  first  changed  Li* 
plan  on  the  Sl>th  of  August,  intended  to  marcb  by  the  moat  direct 
TOnte  to  meet  the  Anstrians,  and  if  possible  prevent  them  from 
crogaing  the  Inn.  For  this  purpose  he  could  bring,  counting  thi 
anny  of  occupation  of  Hanover,  nearly  200,000  men  into  the  field. 
The  passage  of  the  Rhine  was  open  to  htm;  it  was  no  longec 
necessary  qb  of  old  to  fight  hia  way  through  the  Black  Forest.  By 
pursuing  a  direct  course  he  would  be  able  to  pick  up  the  trtnij* 
who  were  in  Hanover  on  his  way,  and  bring  his  whole  army  to  bear 
at  once  upon  the  Inn.  The  Austrians,  however,  little  calculating 
on  the  rapidity  of  Iiia  movements,  believing  that  the  army  was 
engt^od  on  the  northern  coast,  and  desirouH  of  securing  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Bavarian  army  of  25,000  men,  rashly  crossed  the  Inn  on 
the  7th  of  September,  and  advanced  to  Ulm.  Their  movements 
were  accurately  known  to  Napoleon,  who  had  sent  Murat  in  diaguipe 
into  Bavaria  to  watch  them ;  and  when  he  heard  that  they  had  token 
np  their  position  so  far  in  advance  of  their  base  of  operations,  he 
formed  his  great  plan  for  surrounding  and  capturing  the  ivhole  amij' 
at  Ulm. 

While  Napoleon  was  thua  hurrying  off  to  destroy  the  Austrian 
troops,  Nelson,  having  heard  of  the  destination  of  ViUeneuve,  anil 
feeling  that  the  fleet  he  had  to  long  pursued  was  his  fair  prey, 
offered  hia  servicea  to  Government  They  were  gladly  accepted, 
and  on  the  13th  of  September  he  left  his  home  for  the  last  time  to 
take  conuaand  of  the  fleet  off  Cadiz.  Thua,  each  on  its  own 
element,  the  two  great  nations  of  Europe,  commanded  by  the  two 
great  leaders  of  the  day,  were  enga[,'ed  almost  simultaneously  in 
nndertakings  of  the  last  importance,  and  almost  simultaneouEly  the 
results  of  those  undertakings  became  known.  On  the  19th  oi 
October,  Mack,  finding  hiuiself  surrounded  and  cnt  oft 
from  Vienna,  ^th  all  hope  of  relief  gone,  capitulated 
at  D  lin,  RTid  \im  w^oie  «nai  al  ViyRR  lawi.  Uid  dpwn 
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their  arms  before  the  enemy.  On  the  Slet  of  the  same  month  the 
English  and  French  fleets  encountered  just  within  eight  of  Cape 
Trafalgar,  outside  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

The  fleet  of  the  English  numbered  twenty-seven  yesselB,  Yilleneuve 
had  the  command  of  thirty-three,  without  reckoning  five  ^^^^  ^ 
frigates  and  two  smaller  ships.  In  other  respects,  in  TrafiOcar. 
ability  of  seamanship,  and  in  knowledge  of  the  manage- 
ment of  guns,  the  English  were  undoubtedly  superior.  Some  days 
before  the  battle  Nelson  had  conceived  and  made  known  his  plan 
of  action.  The  assault  was  to  be  made  in  two  lines ;  at  the  head 
of  one  Nelson  was  himself  to  break  the  line  in  the  centre,  while 
CoUingwood  led  the  second  to  the  attack  of  the  rear  squadron. 
The  French  were  formed  in  one  line,  and  were  sailing  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  Nelson's  plan  was  therefore  calculated  not  only 
to  destroy  the  enemy,  but  also  to  cut  off  his  retreat  from  Cadiz  and 
the  north.  This  part  of  his  plan  Yilleneuve  saw  through  and 
avoided.  He  changed  the  direction  of  his  line,  so  that  the  rear 
squadron  became  the  leading  squadron,  and  the  road  to  Cadiz  was 
kept  open.  In  this  order,  in  full  sail,  with  the  wind  in  their 
favour,  the  English  attacked  and  broke  the  French  line.  All  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  well-known  manoeuvre  were  gained,  and  by  half-past 
five  in  the  evening,  of  the  thirty-three  vessels  of  the  enemy  eighteen 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  eleven  with  difficulty  retreated 
towards  Cadiz,  and  four  others,  which  had  formed  the  leading  squadron 
of  the  French,  were  standing  out  to  sea,  only  to  be  captured  a  few 
days  afterwards  by  another  fleet.  But  the  victory  was  dearly  won. 
Nelson,  who  had  appeared  as  usual  with  lus  orders  on  Ms  coat,  had 
formed  a  mark  for  the  riflemen  with  whom  the  rigging  of  the 
French  ships  were  filled.  He  fell  early  in  the  action,  but  lived  long 
enough  to  hear  of  his  complete  victory.  He  died  thanking  Qod.  he 
had  done  his  duty,  and  even  to  the  last,  mindful  of  the  safety  of  his 
fleet,  giving  orders  that  it  should  at  once  anchor  to  await  a  gale 
whose  approach  he  had  foreseen.  The  storm  came  as  he  had  ex- 
pected ;  a  considerable  part  of  our  prizes  were  lost,  and  three  of  the 
French  fugitives  were  wrecked  before  they  reached  the  port  of  Cadiz. 
Of  the  whole  fleet  eight  vessels  alone  escaped,  which  remained 
blockaded  in  Cadiz  till  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  Spanish  insurgents. 

But  though  the  sea  thus  passed  entirely  under  the  command  of 
the  English,  though  all  chance  of  invasion  had  disap-   ^^^  ^ 
peared,  a  crushing  blow  upon  the  Continent  shattered  Aiut«riitc 
for  the  time  all  hope  of  permanent  oppo&itioTi  \jo  >JDkfe     '^'  ' 
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adTonce  of  Kupuleon.  The  catastrophe  at  Ulin  was  followed  by  « 
rapid  sdvance  apoa  VieniuL  The  wtBdoni  Napoleon  had  shown  in 
coRcentratiiig  his  troopti  fur  one  great  and  decisive  blow  at  once  bore 
fruit.  The  army  of  Italy  waa  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  advance 
of  Masaeno.  in  time  to  defend  if  potiibU  Aostria  itael£  It  was  too 
lat«  even  for  that,  and  it  was  compelled  to  withdraw  Into  Hnngary, 
for  the  Emperor,  deeirous  of  saving  the  Viennese  from  the  honors  of 
a  aie^e,  had  withdrawn  with  hia  troops  into  Moravia,  in  the  hopes  of 
there  meeting  the  main  body  of  the  BusaisuiB  whom  Alexander  was 
bringing  to  his  suucour.  Thither  Napoleon  pnrsued  liim,  and  there, 
with  hia  back  to  the  citadel  of  Bninn,  not  iax  from  Olmutz,  he 
brought  on  the  great  battle  of  Ansterlitz,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
day  Uie  forces  of  the  coalition  were  completely  beaten,  losing  upon 
the  field  27,000  killed  and  woiindeil,  20,000  priHonerB,and  133  pieces 
of  cannon. 

While  these  stirring  events  had  been  happening,  the  health  of  the 
n»tka[nn.      English  niLnister  had  been  sensibly  declining.    Cheered 
Ju,  n,  i»M.       for  a  moment  by  tlie  news  of  Trafalgar,  clouJed  though 
they  were  by  the  death  of  Nelson,  the  rapidly-occurring  dieasterB  of 
nim  and  Austerlitz,  and  the  dissolution,  by  the  Treaty  of  Preabntg, 
of  the  coalition  he  had  so  laboriously  established,  went  far  to  render 
&tal  the  disease  which  was  already  threatening  him.    He  retomed 
from  Bath,  still  hoping  against  hope  that  he  might  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  withdrew  for  quiet  to  his  viiia  at  Putney,  and 
there  died  on  the  23nl  of  January  180ti. 
The  death  of  Pitt  was  followed  by  the  break-up  of  his  Cabinet, 
which  was  not  so  constitnted  as  to  be  able  to  stand 
without  him.    The  King  did  indeed  attempt  to  con- 
tinue it  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Hawkesburyj  but  npoa  his 
refusal  to  accept  tlie  responsibilities  of  the  Premiership,  the  King  ^as 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Opposition,  and  to  summon  Lord 
Grenville  to  his  Councils.  The  admission  of  Grenville  to  the  ministry 
implied  the  admission  of  Fox ;  the  close  political  alliance  they  had 
formed,  the  determination  they  had  alt«ady  expressed,  when  r^ec^ 
iug  Pitt's  offers,  never  to  join  in  any  separate  arrangements,  rendered 
it  quite  impossible  for  cither  to  accept  office  without  the  other.    In 
spite,  therefore,  of  tlie  King's  anger  and  dislike,  he  was  compelled  to 
admit  his  old  enemy  Fox  to  the  ministry.     The  basis  on  which 
kGrenville  and  Fox  had  been  united  in  opposition  was  the  strong 
Hslief  which  both  felt  that  in  the  present  crisis  a  ministry  of  a  broad 
^™^  "ational  pharacter  was  t«(\'^ii«&,    Ou'iHa'^ndTjle  they  formed 
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their  new  adminutration,  which  waa  known  by  the  name  of  "  the 
Miniatiy  of  all  the  talenta."  Iiord  Qienville  became  Fint  Loid  of 
the  Treasury;  Earl  Spencei  and  Hi.  Windham,  memben  of  Pitt'a 
first  administration.  Secretaries  for  the  Home  and  War  department* ; 
Fox  b«came  Foreign  Secretary,  and  his  Mends  Earl  FitEwilliam  and 
Grey  (now  Lord  Howick),  tba  one  Lord  Preaident  of  the  Conncil, 
and  the  other  Fint  Loid  of  the  Admirally.  Lord  Moiis,  Hoiter- 
Qeneral  of  the  Ordnance,  represented  the  Meuda  of  the  Princa  of 
Wales ;  while  Lord  Sidmouth  became  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  as  he 
insisted  on  bringing  one  Mend  with  him  into  the  Cabinet,  introduced 
with  qnestionable  wisdom  Lord  EUenborongh,  the  Lord  C^ief  Jiutice. 
It  has  since  this  time  been  Kenerally  held  that  snch  a  position  is 
incompatible  with  high  judicial  dutiea.  Lord  Henry  Petty,  afterwards 
Lord  Lansdowne,  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Before  the 
ministty  went  ont  all  due  honour  had  been  paid  to  the  late  minister ; 
a  public  funeral  and  monnment  had  been  voted,  together  with  the 
ram  of  jC40,000  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

The  character  of  Fox  as  a  statesman  was  now  npon  its  trial.  After 
thirty  years  of  exclusion  from  ofGee,  in  perpetual  oppo-  ».— ^— 
sitton  to  the  King  and  the  general  feeling  of  the  npper  •"•>■ 
classes,  Fox  bad  at  length  an  opportnnity  of  proving  the  justice  of 
the  reliance  which  men  of  liberal  opinions  had  always  placed  in  him. 
Large-hearted,  with  great  warmth  of  personal  affection,  and  generet 
love  of  the  human  race,  he  had  uniformly  opposed  war,  had  constantly 
declared  that  either  the  mismanagement  or  ill-will  of  the  ministers  had 
been  the  main  obstacle  to  peace :  he  had  believed  devoutly  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Bevolution,  traced  its  excesses  to  the  wanton  oppositiDn 
of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  still  peiaisted  in  believing  that 
straightforward  and  Mendly  negotiations  would  bring  about  a  right 
understanding  with  Napoleon.  liLebriefperiodwhichelapeedbetween 
his  acceptance  of  office  in  January  and  his  death  on  the  13tb  of  Sep- 
tember, sufficed  to  prove  to  him  the  futility  of  bis  hopes ;  and  the 
ministry  found  itself  obliged  to  take  up  identically  the  same  position 
as  that  of  their  predeceasors.  Like  lits  great  rival,  he  doeed  his  life 
in  the  midst  of  the  unutterable  sadness  caused  by  the  complete  frus- 
tration of  those  plans  on  which,  according  to  his  view,  the  welfare  of 
his  country  rested,  with  this  additional  bitterness  in  his  cup  that 
upon  him  was  forced  the  conviction,  not  only  that  circumstances  were 
too  strong  for  him,  but  that  the  optimism  which  had  been  tlie  very 
bruath  of  his  political  life  rested  npon  no  eolid  ground,  and  that  thjb 
work  to  which  he  had  devoted  lumseU.an&themuiAKnKn'^^'^V'^ 
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had  perpetnaltr  debtured  him  from  ft  sbare  in  the  govcminent  of  the 
cotmtry,  b&d  lieeti  wholly  misdirected.  That  deatruc^tion  of  illnsioiiE 
which  comei  tc  most  niim  in  their  youth  fell  upon  him  when  he  «m 
ftlrcoJy  breaking  >vith  age  and  disease,  and  when  be  must  have  been 
entiKiouB  that  no  time  was  left  him  to  coirect  the  errors  iuto  which 
he  hod  been  led.  It  it  dlFGctilt  to  conceive  a  vLdder  close  to  k  noblu 
political  career  than  that  which  fell  npon  the  minister  as.  he  dis- 
covered too  late  that  the  practical  logic  of  facts  contradicted  all  those 
high  ospirationg  which  hod  throughout  guided  his  conduct.  So 
complete,  however,  waa  the  proof  afforded  him  by  his  short  ministry 
of  the  futility  of  his  hopes,  that  his  friend  Lord  Howick.  after  just 
A  year  of  office,  was  compelled  to  declare  of  the  late  negotiations  that 
"  there  never  waa  any  opportnnity  of  procuring  any  Bucb  terms  as 
would  have  been  adequate  to  the  jast  preteosiona  and  consistent  with 
the  honour  and  intereata  of  this  country;  ■  one  thing  is  clear,  the  pro- 
gress of  Bonaparte  has  never  yet  been  stopped  by  euhmieaion,  and 
our  only  hojie  tlierefore  ia  in  resistance,  bb  far  as  we  can  rtsist  his 
ambitious  projects.' " 
The  n^tiatdona  of  which  Lord  Howick  thus  confeaed  the  dims- 
trons  conclusion  were  opened  by  Foi  almost  immedi- 
tgrpwH.  ately  after  his  accession  to  office.     A  few  days  after  his 

"***■  appointment  an  unknown  person  called  npon  him,  and 

disclosed  a  plan  for  the  asaaesination  of  the  Emperor.  With  natural 
indignation,  Fox  caused  the  man  to  be  apprehended,  and  while  warn- 
ing Bonaparte  that  the  law  of  England  prevented  his  lengthened 
detention,  he  promiaed  that  it  should  be  long  enough  to  enable  the 
Emperor  to  provide  against  the  nefarious  plan.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  whole  conspiracy  was  devised  by  Napoleon  himself  for  tha 
purpose  of  opening  a  negotiation  with  Fox,  in.  whom  he  believed  he 
bad  a  sincere  well-wislicr,  and  on  whose  simple-hearted  optimiam  he 
believed  he  could  play.  He  caused  a  copy  of  a  speech  to  reach  Fox 
in  which  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  make  peace  with  England 
on  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  This  led  to  a  direct 
negotiation  between  Fox  and  Talleyrand,  in  which  the  English  min- 
igter,  in  accordance  with  bis  views,  attempted,  as  he  said,  to  act  upon 
the  aasnmption  that  the  countries  would  treat  ns  two  great  powers,  de- 
■piang  any  idea  of  chicane.  liut  this  wne  not  at  all  Napoleon's  view 
jotiation.  His  diplomacy  coiislantly  afiaumcd  the  same  form — 
tetreatieswithdilFcrent  members  of  the  coalition,  and  the  hurried 
je  of  apfression  during  the  time  that  nc;;otiations  were  pend- 
■  'o  coijpel  the  treatmgpoweteilhettQuccept  the  a; 
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or  to  break  off  the  treaty.    This  had  been  hie  plan  before  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens,  and  this  he  had  just  repeated  after  the  battle  of  Ansterlitz. 

Prussia  was  already  so  far  pledged  to  join  the  coalition  that  it  was 
on  the  point  of  receiving  the  first  payment  of  a  subsidy  ^^^^  ^ 
from  England.  But  Bonaparte  succeeded  in  inducing  the  8ehc«br«M, 
vacillating  court  to  break  with  both  ij»  allies.  Two  aadPrMbm. 
separate  treaties  were  made^  one  at  Schonbrunn,  by  ^^^  *••  *•••• 
which  Prussia  withdrew  from  the  coalition,  and  entered  into  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  France,  receiving  Hanover  in 
exchange  for  Anspach,  which  was  to  be  restored  to  Bavaria,  and  the 
Principality  of  Neuchatel,  which  was  to  be  annexed  to  France,  and 
the  Q^fiT  at  Presbnrg,  in  which  Austria,  having  lost  all  hope  of  any 
assistance  Prussia  might  have  rendered,  was  induced  to  accept  the 
most  disastrous  terms.  The  kingdom  of  Italy  was  to  receive  Venice 
and  the  Adriatic  provinces  ;  the  three  (German  powers  which  were 
consistently  friends  of  France — Bavaria,  Wurtemberg  and  Baden — 
obtained  portions  of  the  Qerman  dominions  of  Austria ;  the  royal  title 
was  secured  to  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg ;  the  rights  of  the  Empire 
over  the  immediate  nobility  were  renounced ;  the  reorganization  of 
Italy  was  admitted  ;  and  Austria  even  agreed  not  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Naples.  On  these  terms  the  constitution  of  the  Germanie 
Confederation  was  guaranteed.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  what  a  seed 
of  hatred  was  sown  by  these  treaties,  in  which  one  of  the  German 
powers  was  humiliated  by  its  ignominious  bargain,  the  other  driven 
almost  to  despair  by  the  ruthless  manner  in  which  it  was  pillaged. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Pitt  died  and  Fox  entered  office. 
There  were  left  of  the  coalition  England  and  BosBia,  vapoiMs 
with  whom  Napoleon  had  now  to  deaL  Fox  felt,  as 
any  honourable  man  must  have  felt,  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  stand  by  his  allies,  and  to  engage  only  in  negotia- 
tions in  common  with  them.  Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  pursued 
his  old  policy,  and  determined  to  treat  separately ;  but  while  treating 
he  continued  the  work  on  which  he  was  then  engaged — the  erection 
of  a  number  of  small  independent  kingdoms  and  principalities  in 
vassalage  to  France.  In  February  and  March  he  overran  Naples  and 
established  his  brother  Joseph  as.  king.  In  March  he  ordained  a 
similar  fate  for  Holland,  and  before  June  had  established  his  brother 
Louis  there.  Numerous  other  principalities  were  called  into  exis- 
tence for  his  relations  and  marshals,  and  the  work  was  completed  by 
the  organization  in  July  of  the  Confederation  of  the  B.V>KDLe^cntc5aS<sai% 
of  Baden,  Bavarian  Wnrtembeig,  Hesse-Daxmi^tBAt^  «Xk^  «s^ci^  ^j^ 

con.  MOM.  \7i  q\ 
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■Duller  atat«s,  wIlo  acknowk-dgeit  the  protectorate  of  Prance,  and 
pTomiBed  to  keep  on  foot  on  aitay  of  63,000  men  nt  Napoleon'* 
disposaU 

While  thus  proceeding  with  his  aggieasions  ha  was  treating  witU 
fncrtt*  «t  ttw  l>oth  Russia  and  England.  To  the  letters  of  Fox  had 
■((gtuuiHi.  Bucceeded  peraonal  negotJatioDii  between  Talleytand  and 
Loid  Yonaoath,  who  hod  been  detained  a  prisoner  after  the  Peace  of 
^mipiiR  The  terniB  which  were  flnt  offered  to  Lord  Yanuonth  ahow 
tlie  coatempt  nilb  whicti  Boucparte  regarded  Frusaia,  the  change  in 
the  terms  aa  the  treat;  oontinued  ahows  how  little  intention  there 
vaa  of  really  coming  to  an  honest  arrangement,  ehonld  it  piore 
possible  to  separate  the  inteieats  of  Buseia  and  England.  At  Gnt 
Talleyrand  told  Yarmouth  that  no  difficulty  would  be  foond  in 
taking  Hanover,  which  had  already  been  given  to  Fmasia,  and  restor- 
ing it  to  England,  or  in  giving  Sicily  hock  to  the  Etng  of  Naples. 
Sicily  indeed  Napoleon  had  not  y«t  conquered ;  but  as  the  separate 
treaty  with  Busaia  advanced  and  became  more  posaible,  Yarmouth 
fonnd  the  terms  changing.  He  was  told  that  Sicily  was  to  be  con- 
quered and  added  to  the  kingdom  oC  Joseph;  and  finally,  when  the 
tieaty  with  Russia  was  provisioDally  signed,  although  Yarmouth 
had  been  asaored  that  the  constitntion  of  Germany  should  be  un- 
ehaaged  if  peace  were  made,  the  Confedetation  of  the  Rhine  was 
ealled  into  existence.  Fox's  eyes  had  been  almost  opened  by  this 
lime.  The  refusal  of  Sicily,  the  separate  peace  with  Rnaaia,  the 
interference  with  the  constitutiou  of  Germany,  led  biin  to  see  that 
his  friendly  negotiations  were  not  likely  to  lead  to  much  result  He 
therefore  sent  Lord  Landerdale,  with  fuller  authority  than  Lord  Y«t- 
mouth,  to  re-establish  the  old  basia  of  negotiation.  His  complainta 
were  listened  to,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  withdrawal  on  the  part 
of  France.  Aa  for  the  compensation  of  the  King  of  Naples,  it  was 
deurable  enough,  but  it  moat  not  be  at  the  'expense  of  France. 
He  might  perhaps  have  Albania,  which  belonged  to  Turkey,  or 
Bagoaa,  which  belonged  to  Austria,  or  the  Balearic  Isles,  which 
»Mrttiiwii  belonged  to  Spain.  While  affairs  were  in  this  nn- 
tnkaot.  promising  situation  news  arrived  that  the  Czar  had 
^*^  entirely   rejected   the   proviaional   treaty  hie   minister 

had  signed,  and   almost   immediately  afterwards   Fox  died.     The 
diplomatic  intercourse  continued  about  a  month  longer,  and  was 
then  broken  oE. 
Fox^B  fiiends  tbus  leomt  t\\e  enot  ot  their  previous  viewa,  and  the 
waifyofconTing  on  tiwwai  w!ik-^oMi\\i>aS.1«i!*iKi!ifl«ij*w 
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not  entirely  without  fruit.  As  he  had  himself  stated^  the  second  gieat 
object  of  his  life  was  the  abolition  of  the  sUye  trade.  For  npwaids  of 
thirty  years  the  honors  of  slavery  had  occupied  the  minds  of  a  large 
section  of  benevolent  men  in  England.  In  1783  the  Aboutimi  of 
Quakers  had  petitioned  against  the  slave  trade.  From  »>»•■»»▼•  *»*^ 
that  time  till  1788,  Clarkson,  a  young  Cambridge  man,  had 
devoted  his  life  to  collecting  evidence  on  the  honors  of  the 
trade.  He  had  succeeded  in  interesting  in  his  cause  Pitt,  Fox,  and, 
before  all,  Wilbeiforce;  and  in  that  year  Pitt  had  brought  the 
matter  before  Parliament,  and  a  resolution  had  been  carried  to  take 
the  slave  trade  into  consideration.  Circumstances  and  the  interests 
of  public  business  had  prevented  Pitt  from  entering  fully  into  the 
plans  of  the  abolitionists,  although  Wilberforce  was  constantly  urging 
him  to  do  so.  Still,  again  and  again,  in  1792  and  1796,  Bills  had  been 
carried  in  favour  of  abolition,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though 
subsequently  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1804,  on  Pitt's 
resumption  of  office,  Wilberforce  renewed  the  question,  which  had 
been  allowed  to  slumber  by  the  Addington  Cabinet,  and  a  Bill  for 
abolition,  or  rather  suspension  of  the  trade  for  a  term  of  years,  was 
again  carried.  In  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  again  postponed,  but 
I^tt  tried  what  could  be  done  by  a  royal  proclamation,  which  was 
issued  to  prevent  the  trade  at  all  events  in  the  conquered  colonies, 
the  possession  of  which  had  greatly  increased  the  trade,  so  that 
nearly  60,000  slaves  were  yearly  imported  in  British  vessels.  In 
February  1805  a  larger  measure  had  been  rejected  in  the  House, 
but  on  the  accession  to  office  of  Fox,  who  was  known  to  be  more 
enthusiastic  on  the  matter  than  Pitt  had  been,  the  hopes  of  the 
abolitionists  rose  high.  Nor  were  their  hopes  disappointed,  tliough 
the  party  against  the  measure  was  strong. '  The  West  India 
merchants  were  all  against  it,  and  a  number  of  Tories,  with  the 
King  at  their  head,  regarded  slavery  as  a  natural  and  scriptural 
institution  by  no  means  to  be  lighUy  touched.  On  the  10th  of 
June  1806,  Fox  pledged  the  House  of  Commons,  almost  without 
opposition,  to  take  measures  as  speedily  as  possible  for  abolishing 
the  trade.  Even  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  minister  found  that 
there  would  be  no  serious  opposition,  and  deteimined  to  prw^duce  a 
Bill  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  entirely.  This  Act  prohibited  slave 
trading  from  and  after  the  Ist  of  January  1808,  but  as  the  punish- 
ments were  only  pecuniary,  it  required  a  new  Bill,  introduced  b^ 
Mr.  Brougham  in  1811,  making  slave  trading  feloirf  ,\a  v^cract^SN^^^s^ 
extinction.    Tbess  Bills  did  not  abolish  Aaverf  9>a\i!t  01A3  V^kv^  ^^»^^ 
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trade.  Fox  did  not  live  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  bat  it  was  produced  bf 
his  colleagae  Lord  Howiek,  afterwards  Lord  Qrey,  on  the  Sndof 
January  1607,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  royal  dukes,  of 
Lord  Eldon  and  of  Lord  Sidmouth  (Feb.  3),  the  Bill  was  passed  by  a 
fktAboittioa  minority  of  sixty-six.  When  it  was  brought  to  the  House 
Bin  pMMd.  of  Commons  (Feb.  23)  it  met  with  quite  an  enthusiastic 
'^^^^  reception,  and  was  passed  by  a^oyerwhe]ming  majority 
of  283  to  16.  The  Bill  was  rapidly  hurried  through  its  other  stages, 
in  order  that  the  ministry  which  had  been  successful  in  passing  it 
might  have  the  honour  of  completing  it;  for  before  the  loyal 
assent  was  given  it  was  well  known  that  the  Qienyille  ministry  had 
ceased  to  exist 

The  cause  of  this  n^id  termination  to  a  mimstry  which  had 
fui  of  ttt  begun  under  such  good  auspices  was  the  attempt  again 
to  bring  forward  the  Catholic  claims,  against  which  the 
King  was  set  with  immoveable  obstinacy.  Qrenville's 
conduct  was  dictated  by  high  policy,  and  in  itself  wise,  although, 
if  we  regard  the  minister  as  a  mere  party  politician,  in  the  last 
d^^ree  indiscreet.  As  he  himself  told  the  King,  he  and  the 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  thought  that  in  the  present  critical  state  of 
England  it  was  most  necessary  to  secure  content  and  unanimity  at 
home,  and  to  be  in  a  condition  to  use  to  the  full  the  mUitary 
capacity  of  every  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  For  this  reason  he 
was  desirous  of  removing  so  much  of  the  disabilities  both  of  the 
Catholics  and  of  the  Dissenters  as  affected  their  military  position. 
There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  some  complication  in  the  matter. 
The  Irish  Catholics,  headed  by  Lord  Fingal  and  Mr.  O'Connor,  were 
preparing  a  great  petition,  demanding  not  only  change  in  the  army 
regulations,  but  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  the  offices  of  sheriff 
and  to  corporations  ;  and  although  Qrenville  was  careful  to  forestall 
the  presentation  of  their  petition  and  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  com- 
promise, it  is  probable  that  his  measure  was  in  fact  in  some  degree 
a  concession  to  prevent  further  agitation ;  besides  which  he  could 
not  help  feeling  that  the  just  expectations  of  the  Catholics  had  not 
been  satisfied  at  the  Union.  By  a  law  passed  in  Ireland  in  1793 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  been  permitted  to  hold  rank  in  the  Irish 
anny  up  to  the  rank  of  colonel ;  but  certain  restrictions  had  been 
■fl^jUoftkt  laid  on  their  holding  staff  appointments.  By  the 
Union  the  two  armies  of  Ireland  and  of  England  had 
been  made  one,  and  the  anomaly  had  therefore  arisen, 
en  capable  of  holding  their  rank  while  in  Ireland  were 
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incapable  of  so  doing  when  they  came  to  England.  The  ministry 
detennined  to  remedy  this  glaring  anomaly,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  remove  the  disabilitieB  which  tended  to  exclude  the  English 
Dissenters  from  the  army.  For  that  purpose  a  clause  was  added  to 
the  Mutiny  Bill  of  the  year.  Some  of  the  High  Tories  in  Parlia- 
ment, such  as  Lord  Eldon  and  Mr.  Perceval,  thought  it  unnecessary, 
and  the  King's  friends,  as  Lord  Sidmouth  and  Ellenborough  were 
called,  offered  some  opposition,  but  on  the  whole  the  proposal  was 
regarded  as  reasonable.  The  intention  was  notified  to  the  Viceroy 
in  Ireland,  and  the  Eling  himself  was  finally  induced  to  consent,  at 
the  same  time  declaring  that  he  would  not  allow  any  further  step  in 
the  matter.  The  question  then  arose  in  Ireland  as  to  whether  the 
new  clause  retained  the  restrictions  as  to  rank  or  not,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  determined  that  they  were  removed,  and  that 
the  whole  army  and  navy  were  thrown  open  to  the  Catholics.  This 
determination  was  laid  before  the  Eling,  and  for  some  reason  or  other 
he  took  no  notice  of  it,  conduct  which  the  ministers  (although  the  Bill 
undoubtedly  exceeded  what  the  E^ing  had  already  accepted)  con- 
strued as  giving  the  royal  consent  It  was  then  thought  better  to 
make  a  separate  Bill  instead  of  merely  adding  a  clause  to  the  Mutiny 
Act ;  Lord  Howick  took  the  Bill  to  the  King,  and  understood  that 
he  had  his  consent.  But  meanwhile  Lord  Sidmouth  had  had 
interviews  with  the  Eling,  and  attempted  to  rouse  his  fears,  and  for 
the  same  purpose  had  sent  in  his  resignation.  Even  more  than  this, 
Lord  Malmesbury  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  thought  they  saw  an 
opeiiiug  for  dislodging  the  ministry,  and  between  them  concocted  a 
letter,  exaggerating  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  containing  an 
offer  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  form  a  ministry  accord- 
ing to  the  King's  wishes.  Thus,  apparently  alarmed  as  to  what  he 
was  doing,  and  feeling  his  hands  strengthened  by  the  Duke's  offer, 
the  King  scut  for  the  ministers,  and  told  them  he  did  not  agree  to 
anything  beyond  the  completion  of  the  Act  of  1793.  As  soon  as 
'  this  determination  of  the  King  was  known,  the  conduct  of  all  Pitf  s 
friends  was  fixed,  and  although  they  were  at  that  moment  thinking  of 
'  joining  the  ministry,  they  now  expressed  their  determination  to  oppose 
^  the  Bill ;  the  whole  party  felt  itself  bound  by  Pitt's  promise  that  the 
^     question  should  never  be  moved  ;  so  strong  was  this  feeling  that 

*  even  the  ministry  expressed  themselves  willing  to  drop  their  BilL 

*  But  in  dropping  it  they  were  guilty  of  a  most  impolitic  act    They 

^    drew  up  a  minute  of  the  Cabinet,  reserving  to  \.\i.«m»i^>i«&  >Oci&Tvs;^ 
^    of   avowing  their  sentiments  if  the  petition  tiofm  V)\afe  C»SSw3a»' 
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wtich  waa  at  tiial  lime  in  preparation,  was  preeented,  and  of  eub- 
jnitting  to  the  King  from  tirae  tu  tiine  such  manaurea  aa  they 
•deemed  adyisnlile  for  the  good  of  the  country.  Upon  this  the  King 
■demanded  from  tLcm  a  withdrawal  of  their  minute,  aud  a  written 
deel&ntiuit  that  they  would  never  ofTer  him  any  advice  upon  the 
4k(  aniTflii  eubject  of  Catholic  concesmoD.  It  was  of  course  ito- 
^JJJ^  pouaible  for  any  oonatitutional  ministers  to  give  ench 

^■nh  It.  a  pledge  ;  and  it  was  upon  this  point — a  point  of  real 

eonetitutional  importance — that  the  Cabinet  were  diemiased.  On  the 
IBth  of  March  the  Duke  of  Portland  received  orders  to  form  a 
■oinifltry  in  consultation  with  Lord  Chatham.  The  health  of  the 
Duke  was  such  that  his  Premiership  could  be  little  more  tliun 
nominal.  Indeed,  from  the  first  he  auffertd  Lords  Hawkesbury  aiid 
Bldon  in  fact  to  supersede  liim,  aud  when  Mr.  Perceval  became 
ChnnceUor  of  the  Exchequer  he  virtually  asBumed  the  lead  of  the 
new  administration.  Canning  Ijpcame  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord 
Hawkeabury  Homo  Secretary,  and  Castlereagh  Secretary  for  War 
and  the  ColonieB. 

We  have  here,  then,  the  final  triumph  of  the  policy  of  George  III. 
i^uuutuui  ^*  "^  again  his  personal  wish  which  overthrew  the 
iMrntuaaaf  ministry,  it  was  again  the  underhand  intrigues  of  those 
*  professing  to  be  hia  friends  which  strengthened  his  hands 

in  doing  so,  and  we  again  find  such  things  mentioned  as  that  the 
nephews  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  had  hia  distinct  orders  to  vote 
against  the  ministers'  Bill  should  it  be  produced.  The  same  exercise 
of  prerf^ative  that  secured  the  ministry  of  Pitt  and  svipported  the 
feeble  ministry  of  Addington  now  again  introduced  into  the  niinistrj 
moi  entirely  after  the  King's  own  heart— pledged  to  oppose  the  great 
Liberal  measures  of  the  day,  and,  say  what  they  would,  really  answer- 
able for  the  nnconstitntional  pledge  the  King  had  demanded  from 
hia  late  ministry.  The  conduct  of  the  incoming  ministry  was  not 
allowed  to  pass  without  comment.  Attempts  were  made  in  both 
Bouses  to  establish  two  points  of  constitutional  law  now  absolutely 
received — first,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  first  duties  of  the  confidential 
Bervants  of  the  Cromi  to  restrain  themselves  by  any  pledge,  expressed 
or  implied,  from  offering  to  the  King  any  advice  which  iliu  course  of 
circumstances  may  render  necessary  for  the  welfan:  and  security  of 
the  Empire  ;  apd,  necondly,  that  it  waa  impossible  for  the  Kin;;  to  act 
withont  advice.  In  upholding  this  last  point,  Sir  Samuel  Eorailly 
\  M&eited  that  there  could  be  no  exeit^w  ot  -vTCro^tive  in  which  the 

■g  could  act  without  some  aiyvc*.   "So  toTOjctaOcviswiv  ftw^rait  is 
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more  important  than  thiB,  for  vitliout  it  the  King^  who  theoretically 
can  do  no  wrong,  would  be  answerable  for  hia  own  acts.  On  a  mo- 
tion by  Mr.  Brand  supporting  these  doctrines,  the  Opposition  thought 
themselves  secure  of  a  majority.  But  so  great  was  the  royal  influ- 
ence, so  strong  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country,  that  they  found 
taemselves  in  a  minority  of  more  than  thirty.  A  dissolution  of  Par- 
liunent  followed  on  the  27th  of  April  And  as  the  King,  in  the 
speech  with  which  Parliament  was  closed,  appealed  as  it  were  to  the 
constituencies  for  the  vindication  of  his  conduct,  the  personal  loyalty 
of  the  people,  combined  with  their  attachment  to  the  old  cry  of 
Chtrch  and  State,  placed  the  ministiy  in  possession  of  a  majority 
wkich  secured  its  permanence. 

During  the  last  days  of  the  Grenville  ministry  it  had  been  com- 
peled  to  pursue  the  warlike  policy  of  its  predecessors, 
anc  had  exhibited  an  incapacity  which  might  have  oftta 
bem  expected  from  so  mixed  a  body  acting  upon  com-  ^"^ 
p^ikion,  and  in  contradiction  to  its  preconceived  ideas  of  policy.  The 
renswed  war  which  at  once  followed  upon  the  cessation  of  the  n^;o- 
tiatons  undertaken  by  Fox  was  on  this  occasion  directed  towards  a 
nev  enemy.  We  have  seen  the  contempt  with  which  Bonaparte  habi- 
tualy  regarded  Prussia:  his  conduct  seems  to  have  been  wilfully 
direted  to  drive  that  country  into  war,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
thai  it  was  this  unjustifiable  conduct  which  gave  the  first  obvious 
pro«f  of  the  changed  character  of  his  policy,  and  roused  that  animo- 
sity not  of  the  Court,  but  of  the  people  assaulted,  which  finally 
caued  Ms  ruin.  All  his  late  acts  had  tended  to  the  detriment  of 
Pnssia.  By  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  the  constitution  of  Qer- 
maiy,  in  which  Prussia  might  at  all  events  have  claimed  some  voice, 
wa  entirely  changed ;  French  fortifications  had  been  raised  on  the 
Geman  side  of  the  Rhine  at  Mayence,  and  the  fortress  of  Wesel  had 
ben  re-established ;  the  very  bribe  with  which  the  apparent  fidend- 
shi)  of  Prussia  had  been  secured  had  been  tampered  with.  Hanover, 
wlich  in  the  winter  had  been  given  in  fuU  possession  to  Prussia,  was 
in  June  without  scruple  offered  to  England ;  as  a  sort  of  counterpoise 
toLhe  Rhenish  Confederation,  the  King  of  Prussia  had  been  invited 
b^  Napoleon  to  form  a  Confederation  of  the  North ;  but  he  soon  found 
hw  illusory  the  offer  was,  for  he  was  everywhere  practically  thwarted 
V  the  diplomacy  of  the  French.  The  people  even  more  than  the  Court 
hd  smarted  under  the  disgrace  of  the  Treaty  of  Schonbrunn ;  and  when. 
!  apoleon  showed  the  temper  in  which,  lie  intendLft^  V^  vqXj^tI^sc^  Nssl 
<ermai2j> — b/  the  apprehension  (in  aneTittai  Xo^u'vVvS^  o}oa»sR^' 
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.    be  oconpietl  liy  Frendi  tioopa)  of  tie  bookseller  I'nUu,  and  bis  i^ld- 

I  Hooded  murder  on  the  cLarge  raerely  of  selling  a  book  exciting  the 
>nuUAKi>ru  national  feeling  of  Germany, — the  populur  snger  grew 
J^JJ"  BO  hiyh,  that  the  King  of  PruBeia  woa  obliged  to  net 

on.  I.  i»M.  with  some  euiirjy,  eapeoially  when  the  young  (jueei^ 
put  herself  prominently  forwanl  as  the  leader  of  the  cational  war 
party.     A  declaration  of  uur  witli  Fiance  was  the  conaequeace. 

But  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  aae.  The  French  army,  coneidtr- 
ably  more  numerous  than  any  troops  PrQesi&  could  bring  againet  'ii, 

.  waa  already  in  Franconia,  a  few  marches  from  the  frontier.  Thffe 
fraa  no  tiiue  to  put  to  good  account  the  Strong  national  feeling  whch 
had  been  excited.  Prussia  coul>l  i-elj  upon  its  army  alone,  and  though 
■  itrong  in  the  military  reminisce  nee*  of  the  Great  Frederick  and  al- 
nllrably  appointed,  the  Prussian  troopa  had  never  seen  war ;  tie 
geaerals  were  old  men  wedded  to  obsolete  traditions,  trhilc  the  Kiig, 
in  hia  anxiety  to  please  Napoleon,  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  dischage 
yn»ii-i-r—'  manyof  hia  troops  in  the  previous  year.  The  coneeqneice 
■fPnnu.  of  mi  encounter  between  such  an  nmiy  and  the  vetenns 

<^Nnpoleon  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  catastrophe  was  hasteied 
by  the  bad  arrangementa  of  the  generals.  The  King  and  his  Court  Jid 
etowds  of  enthnaiaatic  nobility  were  with  the  army,  bat  the  cdef 
command  was  in  the  honda  of  the  Dnke  of  Brunswick,  an  old  man  iast 
Mventy.  AnzioDBtoincoiporatethetn)oj»ofEesae-Ca8sel,herepeied 
die  error  of  the  AoBtrians  of  the  previous  year,  and  advancing  far 
beyond  the  Elbe,  which  fonns  the  only  good  line  of  defence  of  wEch 
Pnuna  can  boast,  ha  took  up  a  position  between  Eisenach  and  Weinai, 
coyered  by  the  Thmingian  Forest,  behind  which  the  French  cold 
make  any  dispositions  for  the  asaault  they  pleased.  The  mistake  ras 
much  too  obvious  to  escape  the  eyes  of  Napoleon.  His  army  pased 
rapidly  throngh  the  defiles  which  lead  to  the  upper  waters  of  he 
Saal,  and  proceeding  down  the  course  of  that  river,  interposed  thm> 
selvea  between  Brunswick  and  the  Elbe.  Perceiving  too  late  lis 
false  position,  the  Duke  attempted  to  withdraw  towards  Magdebirg. 
With  the  larger  portion  of  his  army  he  found  himself  stopped  nai 
Anerstadt  as  he  approached  Kaumbooi^  on  the  Saal,  by  the  divism 
of  Davoust,  while  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  -with  a  smaller  divisin 
of  the  army,  who  was  to  have  followed  him,  was  falln 
joL  upon  and  overwhelmed  at  Jena  by  Napoleon  himslf 

»*UiMi.  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  Beaten  back  froi 
.Aueretsdt,  Erunawick  retired  towards  Weimar,  only  to  meet  tb 
f"%itivea  of  HobenloWa  aiiBj  ani  ftwni  ■wSHnnxia  ^utaaers.    Hj 
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troops  were  involved  in  the  disaster,  the  whole  Prussian  anny  was 
broken  and  destroyed,  and  that  one  day's  defeat  drew  with  it  the  de- 
stmction  of  the  monarchy.  Such  fugitive  detachments  as  still  kept 
together  were  one  by  one  destroyed,  and  Napoleon  entered  Berlin  in 
triumph  (Oct  27). 

The  temporary  annihilation  of  Austria  at  Austerlitz,  and  the  com- 
plete overtiirow  of  Prussia  at  Jena,  had  made  Napoleon  master  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  t^e 
rapid  expansion  of  his  ambition ;  each  new  success  seemed  to  supply 
him  with  a  new  starting-point  for  further  schemes.  His  mind,  in  spite 
of  its  practical  character,  hod  a  strong  tendency  towards  romance ; 
as  in  his  youth  he  had  been  fired  with  the  idea  of  a  great  Eastern 
monarchy,  so  now,  as  circumstances  had  been  favourable  to  him,  the 
idea  of  repeating  the  r61e  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  re-estabHshment 
of  the  Empire  of  the  West,  seems  to  have  been  prominent  in  his  mind. 
Already,  in  his  dealings  with  the  Pope,  in  the  Ck)nfederation  of  the 
Rhine,  and  in  the  creation  of  vassal  kingdoms,  he  had  shown  hb 
wish  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  that  great  ruler.  The  idea  was  con- 
firmed by  the  conquest  of  Prussia,  and  strengthened  by  a  petition 
from  one  of  his  armies  that  he  would  take  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
the  West  Bussia  was  the  only  opponent  left  upon  the  Continent 
If  Bussia  could  be  either  conquered  or  won  over,  not  only  would  he 
have  been  in  truth  the  Western  Emperor,  but  he  would  have  the 
means,  as  he  believed,  of  wreaking  his  vengeance  upon  his  detested 
rival  England ,  which  still  refused  to  yield  to  his  ascendan^.  Already, 
in  fact,  he  believed  that  this  vengeance  was  in  his  grasp.  ^^  ^^^^ 
On  the  21st  of  November  he  issued  the  extraordinazy  dmtm. 
measure  known  as  the  Berlin  Decree.  Even  during  '  ^  ^^ 
the  negotiations  with  Fox  he  had  insisted  upon  Prussia  closing  against 
English  traffic  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser.  The  measure  had 
not  been  a  success,  400  Prussian  vessels  had  been  seized  in  lepziBal, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  North  Qerman  xiverB  declared  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  That  blockade  had  been  real  But  the  Emperor  now,  as 
he  said  by  a  just  use  of  the  law  of  retaliation  (while  he  was  unable 
with  safety  to  place  a  single  ship  upon  the  ocean),  declared  that  the 
whole  of  the  British  Isles  were  in  a  state  of  blockade,  forbad  on  the 
part  of  all  his  dependent  countries  any  commerce  or  correspondence 
with  them,  declared  eveiy  subject  of  England  found  in  a  country  occu- 
pied by  French  troops  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  all  English  merchandise^ 
even  all  private  property  of  Englishmen,  con&i^aiu^.  ^\^!t:»i^  ^^^ 
establiahed  what  is  known  as  the  Contlnexilal  s;|i0UeDi.    "^X*  ^l^^'Q3^ 
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imdcr  throe  diiodrantikgea.  In  the  first  place,  it  woa  absolucdy 
impracticable,  Europe  could  not  be  eupplied  witbout  England,  M 
Napoleon  UmaeK  found  in  the  coarse  of  the  year  wben  be  authorized 
the  clothing  of  bis  own  arm]'  with  Englieb  cloth ;  eecondl}',  it  enabled 
England  by  retabatory  muasoioa  to  destroy  every  mercantile  mariue 
in  Europe  except  ita  own ;  thirdly,  it  was  bo  distressing  and  TeiatiouB, 
and  interfered  bo  wantonly  both  with  private  property  and  the  supply 
of  necessaries  for  the  people,  that,  more  than  anything  else  that  Napo- 
leon did,  it  excited  popular  indignation  against  liim,  and  tended  to 
bia  downfall  And  yet  it  was  not  without  a  certain  plausible  excuse, 
which  rested  on  the  difference  then  existing  between  the  laws  of  war 
aa  carried  on  by  land  and  upon  the  sea.  By  land  the  property  of  an 
eneray  was  not  considered  lawful  prize  unless  it  belonged  to  the 
hostile  government  itself ;  by  sea  the  property  of  peaceable  metchanta 
Vas  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation.  By  land  no  one  was  con- 
sidered a  prisoner  of  war  unless  taken  with  arms  in  bis  hand ;  by  sea 
the  crews  of  merchantmen  were  iuiprisoued  as  well  as  those  of  armed 
vessels.  The  SL-cond  point  which  funned  Napoleon's  excuse  was  the 
ext«nsion  given  by  ^gland  to  the  right  of  blockade.  These  two 
points  afforded  the  pretext  under  which  the  Decree  was  promulgated, 
and  was  declared  to  be  a  fundamental  taw  of  the  French  Empire,  till 
England  should  recognize  the  laws  of  war  to  be  the  same  by  sea  and 
by  land,  and  should  consent  to  restrict  t^e  riglit  of  blockade  to 
fortified  towns  actually  invested  by  a  sufficient  force.  In  issuing  bis 
Decree,  then.  Napoleon  put  on  a  specious  appearance  of  mag- 
nanimity, and  took  upon  himself  the  part  which  he  was  fond 
of  assuming,  that  of  champion  of  the  rights  of  nations  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  English. 

The  necessity  under  which  England  as  a  belligerent  lay  of  em- 
ploying to  the  full  the  power  which  usage  gave  it  of  necessity 
inflicted  considerable  inconvenience  upon  neutral  powers.  The 
retaliatory  measures  which  the  Government  thought  it  wise  to 
take  still  further  injured  the  neutrals,  and  threatened  almost  td 
ttdBiim  annihilate  the  American  trade.    A  aeries  of  orders  in 

*"^  Council  was  issued,  extending  from  January  to  Novem- 

ber 1807.  By  the  first  of  these  orders  vessels  were  forbidden  to 
trade  between  any  porte  in  the  possession  of  France,  or  of  he,  allia 
if  under  her  control.  By  the  second,  issued  in  November,  after  tht 
extension  of  the  Continental  system  to  the  Slcditeiratiean,  general 
reprisals  were  granted  agednal  ^.\le  ^oods,  ship?,  nud  inhabitants  of 
"Twcarj,  KapUe,  Dftlmatia,  Kni  &%  lomaa,  VAaaAs-   ■?(^  th,  thiid, 
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all  ports  from  which  the  flag  of  £ngland  was  excluded  were  declared 
in  blockade^  all  trade  in  their  produce  unlawful,  and  their  ships  a 
prize,  while  all  vessels  carrying  certificates  of  origin  (a  measure  which 
Napoleon  had  insisted  upon  to  prevent  evasion  of  his  system)  were 
dedared  liable  to  capture.  By  the  fourth,  another  plan  of  evasion 
was  forbidden ;  the  sale  of  ships  by  a  belligerent  to  a  neutral  was 
declared  illegal,  because  the  French  had  managed  to  preserve  much 
of  their  commerce  by  fictitious  sales,  enabling  them  to  continue  their 
bufiinesB  under  neutral  flag&  The  Americans  were  the  chief  sufferers 
by  these  orders,  and  the  irritation  already  felt  by  them  Yhiox 
was  so  increased  that  it  ultimately  ripened  into  war.  ^ 
Their  two  special  griev&nces  were  the  constant  search  of  their  vessels 
for  deserters,  and  the  refusal  of  the  British  authorities  to  recognize 
their  customhouse  arrangements.  By  the  English  law  as  then  exist- 
ing an  English  subject  could  not  get  rid  of  his  nationality.  But 
America  was  full  of  English  and  Irish  emigrants  and  deserters  from 
English  ships,  and  the  Americans  had  the  constant  mortification  of 
seeing  even  their  war-ships  stopped  and  searched,  and  the  asylum 
of  their  flag  violated  by  the  apprehension,  under  the  rough  justice  of 
English  naval  officers,  of  many  of  their  best  seamen.  By  the  neutral 
laws  direct  trading  between  the  colony  of  a  belligerent  and  its 
mother  country  was  forbidden,  but  neutrals  might  trade  for  their 
own  supply  with  the  colonies.  More  than  this,  if  they  imported 
from  the  colonies  more  than  they  wanted  they  might  re-export  it 
even  to  the  mother  country ;  the  proof  of  a  bona  fide  interrupted 
voyage  was  the  payment  of  the  customhouse  dues  in  the  ports  of 
the  neutraL  But  these  dues  were  in  America  paid  not  in  money  but 
in  bonds,  which  were  cancelled  when  the  goods  were  re-exported. 
The  payment  of  goods  was  therefore  fictitious,  and  English  ofdcials 
refused  to  recognize  them.  The  irritation  produced  by  these  two 
causes  was  but  sb'ghtly  allayed  by  negotiations  in  1809,  and,  as  will 
be  subsequently  mentioned,  the  people,  especially  the  Southerners, 
forced  the  States  into  war  in  1812. 

To  enable  Napoleon  to  carry  out  his  idea  either  of  a  Western 
Empire  or  of  the  complete  annihilation  of  English  trade  it  was 
necessary  that  war  with  Russia  should  continue.  As  a  means  for 
injuring  that  power  he  had  already  held  out  hopes  of  restoration  of 
liberty  to  Poland,  and  in  December  he  was  received  as  a  national 
saviour  at  Warsaw ;  but  some  remnant  of  the  Prussian  army  haii 
formed  a  junction  with  the  forces  of  the  Czax,  axA'^m^^Ti^YDL^ATsv- 
mand  01  the  combined  armies,  refused  to  fifW«  WiA^Sreac^^^E^a^^^^^ 
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time  in  tliidi  iiew  quartere.    Nn^Kileon  had  again  himself  to  take  tlie    ' 
^^  field.    The  allies  fell  back  norlliward*  to  Eylau,  not  far    j 

Kriai.  from  Kcinigaberg,  and  tliere,  on  the  7th  of  Februaij,    i 

'•*■  '■  '**^-  waa  fought  a  great  buttle,  which,  for  almost  the  firat  | 
time,  the  French  could  not  claim  as  a  victory.  Their  exhaustion  wu  ' 
great.  Three  times  within  seren  nionthe  fresh  coaBCtiptiona  bad 
been  ordered  in  France.  The  firDmeea  of  the  Russians  at  Eylau  gave  ' 
rise  to  well-gKiQnded  hojica  that  the  chance  of  ciiecking  Napoleon  , 
hud  ariived,  but  money  and  reinforcemente  of  troops  were  aorcly  , 
wanted. 

Bat  at  this  critical  moment  the  Orenville  minietry  exhibited  to  Uic 
bnwdiH  gt  ^"^  '**  incapacity  for  carrying  on  war.  The  Emperor  of 
diunriiia  Russia  woa  told  that  he  seed  expect  no  great  asaislance 
■"'''"'■  firom  England,  and  money  waa  doled  out  to  him  with    ' 

ridienlona  parsimony.  There  waa  indeed  in  England  a  total  mis- 
apprehension of  the  necessities  of  a  great  war.  Since  the  time  of 
Marlborough  and  Queen  Anne  the  idea  of  war  on  a  large  scale,  except 
upon  the  sea,  seemed  to  have  wholly  disappeared  from  the  minda  of 
the  public  men  of  the  country.  Even  the  great  soccessea  of  Chatham 
hod  depended  principally  upon  his  good  fortune  in  secutiDg  the 
alliance  of  Frederick  the  Qreat,  and  now  all  the  resources  of  England 
were  frittered  away  in  a  ridiculous  series  of  small  expeditions.  'W  hen 
a  concentration  of  troops  and  a  frank  and  open<handed  aa^tance 
to  its  alliee  might  have  aaved  Europe,  the  English  Government 
taught  them  by  its  conduct,  that  while  u^;ing  them  to  fight  it  would 
practically  desert  t^em  at  the  moment  when  its  assistance  wu 
wanted,  and  spend  its  men  and  money  on  such  friTolouB  expeditions 
as  the  attack  on  Buenos  Ayiee,  Alexandria,  or  upon  the  Dardanelles. 
These  were  the  tliree  military  projects  of  the  Grenville  ministry. 

In  1806  the  EngUsh  had  recaptured  from  the  Dutch  the  Cape  of 
^^^^  ^  Good  Hope.  Sic  Home  Popham,  who  conunauded  the 
BuBH  anw,  fleet,  without  orders  from  Government,  determined  upon 
**'""■  a  similar  assault  upon  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America, 

and  proceeded  to  capture  Buenos  Ayres.  He  thence  wrote  home  a 
triumphant  letter  calling  upon  the  English  merchants  to  come  to  the 
magnificent  new  market  he  had  opened.  His  triumph  waa  of  short 
duration.  The  colonists  rallied  under  command  of  a  French  colonel, 
the  city  waa  recaptured,  and  the  troops  compelled  to  surrender  as 
piMoners  of  war.  In  February  1807,  3000  men  were  sent  out  under 
Sir  Samuel  Auclimuty  to  aeBiaX  ^ofliam.  Too  late  to  save  Buenos 
9,  he  attacked  and  cajpUvrei  IA.ouSa'^^&.wi.   "^W<i\ii&  viimcss 
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was  known  fresh  leinforcements  were  sent  out  under  General 
Whitelocke,  with  orders  to  assume  the  chief  eommandy  and  with 
Popham's  forces  recapture  Buenos  Ayres.  The  attempt  was  a 
disgraceful  fedlure ;  the  troops  were  ordered  to  enter  the  city  with 
unloaded  muskets,  and  to  rendezvous  in  the  central  square.  The 
effect  of  so  strange  an  attempt  at  street  fighting  may  he  easily  con- 
jectured. From  the  side-streets,  housetops,  and  barricades  thrown  up 
across  the  roads,  a  destructive  fire  was  kept  up.  Though  Auchmuly 
met  with  some  success,  by  nightfall  2500  of  the  English  were  either 
killed  or  prisoners,  and  Whitelocke  was  glad  to  accept  the  freedom 
of  the  prisoners  both  of  the  present  engagement  and  of  the  past  year, 
and  to  withdraw  his  troops,  surrendering  Monte  Video  and  all  he 
had  conquered.  In  the  judgment  of  the  court  martial  which  tried 
Whitelocke  he  was  held  totally  unfit  to  serve  his  Majesty  in  any 
military  capacity  whatever,  and  the  popular  voice  changed  his  name 
to  General  Whitefeather. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  great  European  war  the  friendship 
of  Turkey  had  been  a  constant  object  with  the  great 
powers.  The  ambassadors  from  Bussia,  France,  and 
England  had  used  all  their  powers  of  persuasion  and 
menace  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  Sultan.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year  1806  the  threats  of  Russia  had  had  the  effect  of  driving  the 
Sultan  to  the  friendship  of  France,  and  the  Porte  had  declared  war 
with  Russia  just  after  the  battle  of  Jena.  Wanting  his  troops  for 
the  defence  of  his  own  country,  and  being  at  that  time  in  close 
friendship  with  England,  Alexander  requested  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  take  charge  of  his  interests  at  the  Turkish  capital,  and 
despatch  a  fleet  to  oblige  Selim  to  give  up  his  friend- 
ship  with  France.  The  plan,  being  one  which  could  tt«Du4uiite 
be  carried  out  by  the  navy,  suited  the  policy  of  the  '**'  "*'• 
Grenville  Government,  and  orders  were  sent  to  Lord  CoUing- 
wood,  then  cruising  off  Cadiz,  to  send  a  squadron  to  the  Dar- 
danelles. He  was  not  allowed  to  choose  his  own  commander, 
but  received  orders  from  home  to  appoint  Sir  John  Duckworth. 
Nothing  could  be  worse  managed  than  the  expedition.  Colling- 
wood  had  given  strict  charge  to  Duckworth  not  to  be  drawn  into 
negotiations.  But  when  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  at  that 
time  almost  unfortified,  was  forced,  Duckworth,  foigetfnl  of  Colluig- 
wood's  advice,  suffered  himself  to  be  entangled  in  negotiations. 
Sebastiani,  the  French  ambassador,  aroused  thi^  \«i£c<^  ^  ^^&& 
Turks,  and  instructed  them  in  the  best  maimer  dl  ^o'i\\l^\Ti^  ^^^^ 
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eoasU.  The  Englkli  iliiet  was  in  danger  of  being  shut  up  in  Lha 
Straits.  It  became  n^ceaMiiy  to  withdraw ;  hat  that  step  was  no 
longer  easj.  On  the  Ist  of  March  the  Qeet  sailed  back  throngh 
the  Dardanellet  Batteiies  had  been  erected  at  every  point,  and 
though  the  fleet  succeeded  in  ranniug  the  gauntlet  throngh  the 
terrible  fire,  with  the  loss  of  only  «ome  300  men,  it  Jbuod  iteelf 
entirely  prevented  from  any  return.  The  object  of  the  expedition 
hod  completely  ftiiled,  and  the  only  resource  left  iraa  to  keep  the 
Tuikiflh  fleet  blockaded. 

In  connection  with  this  expedition  a  body  of  troops  had  been 
■ipidiUH  M  despatched  under  General  Fraser  to  capture  Alexandria. 
^^^^  It  was  hoped  that  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  Duck- 
AifHt,  worth's  expected  succaas,  it  would  have  been  able  to 

ftdvauce  to  the  reconquest  of  Egypt.  Want  of  food  necessitated  an 
ftttack  npon  Boeetta.  It  was  undertaken  in  the  same  foolish  spirit 
OR  Whitelocke's  attack  upon  EucnoB  A  jres.  Entangled  in  the  atreeta, 
the  English  soldiery  were  shot  down  in  j^eat  numbers,  and  with  the 
loi^s  i"tf  a  third  ol  lii^  troo[ia  Iho  general  in  command  withdrew  to 
Alexandria.  A  subsequent  effort  waa  made  to  besiege  Rosetta  in 
form,  but  the  forces  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  proved  too  strong  for 
the  bew^ra  j  with  heavy  loss  they  withdrew  to  Alexandria,  and 
in  August  1807  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  country. 

The  only  gleam  of  success  which  attended  the  military  operations  of 
the  Qrenville  miniatry  was  gained  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
MM^^  It  will  be  remembered  that  immediately  after  the  battle  of 

jidT.  "IX.  Auaterlitz  the  kingdom  of  Naples  had  been  appropriated 
by  France,  Sicily,  however,  was  not  conquered,  and  in  that  island 
there  was  an  English  army  commanded  by  Sir  John  Stewart.  Urged 
to  do  something  for  the  assistance  of  the  Neapolitan  Court,  he  landed 
in  Calabria  in  July,  and  there  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Maida, 
in  which  the  French  general  Reynier  was  completely  beaten.  The 
forces  at  Stewart's  command  were  insufficient  for  the  recoaquest  of 
the  country,  which  fell  again  into  French  hands  on  the  retirement 
of  the  English,  after  a  lengthened  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
peasantry. 

The  attempt  made  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  establish  the 
^^^  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  to  secure  the  rights  of 

Himtuaattk*  small  States,  had  proved  unsuccessful  It  had  been 
'""'"^  rudely  shocked  by  the  career  of  Frederick  II.,  and 

almost  annihilated  by  the  partition  of  Poland.  A  spirit  of  jealousy 
~~  '    desin  for  aelfisli  aggcKn^iunwivii  '^«&  ^&^«&  ^oeaession.  of  tha 
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great  leignisg  honaes,  and  Iiad  proved  a  &Ul  obatocle  to  the  forma- 
tion of  loyal  coalitionB  for  a  general  pntpoae.  It  ii  to  this  lliat  may 
be  traced  the  faUiu«  of  united  effort  in  the  last  war,  and  the  terrible 
revenei  which  both  Anatria  and  ProBaia  had  nnde^one ;  England  had 
in  the  same  spirit  jnat  been  frittering  away  its  strength  in  attempts 
to  Becnre  the  maeteij  of  the  aea,  and  the  opening  of  new  markets 
for  her  trade ;  thus  left  without  the  asdatance  they  had  a  right  to 
demand,  the  Biunane  were  completely  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land  (Jane  14).  It  was  now  the  torn  for  Biuaia  (o  seek  its  own  enda, 
and  to  secure  them  by  deserting  its  allies.  Di^iuted  with  the  luke- 
warm Msiatance  afforded  by  En^and,  attached  to  the  principles  of 
the  Armed  Neatrality,  and  eager  to  carry  on  its  achemea  of  a^reaaion 
against  Turkey,  the  Ciar  allewed  himaelf  to  be  daziled  by  the  flatter- 
ing offers  of  Napoleon.  The  Emperor  had  found  hia  difficnltiea 
increase  with  hia  empire  ;  he  hod  discovered  that  the  Boesians  were 
more  difficult  to  conquer  than  the  Anatriana  or  Pruaaiana,  and  he 
was  now  willing  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  the  Ciar  and  hia 
aniatance  against  England  by  an  arrangement  by  which  Alexander 
ibonld  be  Eltnperor  of  the  Eaat,  while  he  kept  for  himself  the  envied 
position  of  Emperor  of  the  West. 

The  meeting  between  the  Empeton  took  place,  as  upon  neutral 
ground,  on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the  Niemer  at  TiLdtt,  "I  hate  the 
English  as  you  do,"  Alexander  ia  reported  to  have  said.  "  Then,"  re- 
plied Napoleon,  "peace  is  made  ;"  and  the  two  Emperora  set  to  work 
to  arrange  Europe  according  to  their  own  fancies,  npon  the  common 
basis  of  dislike  to  England,  and  nnder  the  showy  pretext  of  checking 
her  overweening  pride  upon  the  Bea.  Aa  Russia  waa  fighting  not 
for  herself  bnt  for  her  allies,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  ^^^  ^ 
woa  all  that  waa  wanted  between  her  and  France,  and  niM*. 
of  course  the  lately  conquered  King  of  Pniasi*  had  to  '^^■'••'■ 
pay  tbe  price  of  the  treaty,  the  terms  being  chiefly  in  favour  of 
France.  Praaaia  waa  deprived  of  all  its  provinces  between  the 
Bhine  and  the  Elbe,  and  of  its  Polish  possessions.  The  former 
wen  incorporated  with  Hesse,  Bmnawick,  and  a  part  of  Hanaver,  to 
form  a  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  which  was  given  ta  Jerome  Bona- 
parte ;  the  latter  were  formed  into  the  Qiand  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
and  given  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  one  province  only  excepted, 
which  was  given  to  Buaaia,  nominally  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  All  the  alterations  which  Napoleon  had  ejected  in  Europe 
were  accepted ;  the  Duchiea  of  Oldenburg  and  U.mU^i.Vq3%  '^tviM 
restored  to  their  possessora,  oa  tbe    condoltiaa  ^h>l>  "i^ft  "Vv 
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diould  holil  their  porta  till ■  the  conclusion  uf  a  j,-tni?rfil  peace; 
Sileaia  and  the  German  provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe 
were  restored  to  PmsHiajhtit  a  military  road  wna  allowed  to  Saxony 
through  Silesia,  to  afford  the  Saion  Prince  acceas  to  Mb  new 
dominions.  Praasia  was,  however,  to  aiiliiiowledge  the  Berlin 
Decree,  to  reduce  ita  troops  to  42,000  men,  to  psy  France 
/6,000,000  of  money,  in  addition  to  the  charges  of  the  war,  amount- 
I  ing  to  about  ^20,000,000,  and  to  leave  Berlin  and  its  chief  fortreasea 
in  the  bands  of  the  French  till  the  debt  was  paid  ;  as  the  yearly 
revenue  of  Pruesia  was  not  much  more 'than  J3,000.000,  this  pro- 
mised to  be  for  some  time. 

But  the  real  point  of  the  treaty  was  its  sucrct  articles,  which 
1,111,1  iiiiiii,!  were  dimly  suspected  at  the  time,  and  the  eiisl- 
■tttakvwr.  ence  of  which  has  subsequently  been  fuUy  proved. 
By  these  articles,  if  England  hod  not  conflented  by  the  Ist  ot 
November  to  conclude  pence  —  recognizing  that  tlie  flag*  of  all 
Powers  ought  to  enjoy  an  equal  and  perfect  independence  on  the 
seas,  and  restoring  all  conqucfts  won  from  Frsnre  or  its  allies 
since  1606 — Rasaia  was  to  make  common  cause  with  France  against 
her,  and  oblige  the  Courts  of  Lisbon.  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen 
to  join  in  the  alliance.  Id  exchange  for  this,  which  was  to  wreak 
Napoleon's  vengeance  upon  England,  it  was  stipnlated  that  if  the 
Porte  did  not  accept  the  mediation  of  France,  France  would  make 
common  cause  with  Russia  against  the  Porte,  and  would  agree  to 
take  from  the  Turks  all  the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empiie  in 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Constantinople  and 
Bonmelia.  Napoleon  had  thus  thrown  over,  for  bis  own  advantage,  ths 
Poles,  on  whose  hopes  of  liberty  he  had  traded,  and  the  Turks,  whom 
he  had  induced  to  declare  war  with  Russia;  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
left  open  to  his  ambition ;  Sweden  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Russia,  which  was  likewise  rid  of  all  difficulty  from  Poland. 

The  conduct  of  Alexander  has  an  appearance  of  extreme  treachery. 
on^Ktof  Only  a  fs"  ^yo  before  he  had  written  to  the  English 
**•"•"'"-  King  that  "there  was  no  salvation  to  himself  or  to 
Europe  but  by  interminable  reaietance  to  Bonaparte ;"  moreover,  he 
did  not  refuse  to  accept  a  considerable  portion  of  the  territories  of  his 
ally  the  King  of  Prussia.  His  apotogists  assert  that  his  readiness  to 
accept  Napoleon's  terms  was  assumed  to  afford  him  an  opportuuity 
for  strengthening  himself  for  future  opposition  to  French  nggrandiic. 
meat    More  probably  he  was  led  away,  partly  by  his  peculiar  enthii- 

tie  temperament,  wMbh  made  ^iK>  iN^^ito^'";  «-^«cst,*  Aiai«  both 
i  eatabliohment  of  peace  ani  m  X'tae  TCKnMi^':TO.<^T\'t  iS  "?.oto^  ,mA 
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P&rtly  by  an  undercurrent  of  ambition  which  laid  him  open  to  offers 
seeming  him  the  acquisition  of  Poland^  and  the  command  both  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas. 

Already,  before  the  signing  of  the  Peace  of  Tilsitt,  information 
had  been  brought  to  Canning,  our  Foreign  Minister,  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
that  the  fleets  of  Portugal  and  Denmark  were  to  be  ofttePMM* 
taken  by  the  French  and  used  for  an  assault  upon  •'*"■***• 
England.  The  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  yjndicate  the  truth  of 
this  information,  and  justify  in  some  degree  the  immediate  action 
which  the  English  Government  took  upon  it  Ftr  although  there 
seems  to  be  proof  that  the  Danes  themselTes  were  anxious  to  main- 
tain their  friendship  with  England,  it  was  more  than  probable  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  resist  the  combined  pressoie  of  Russia  and 
France.  Refusing  the  mediation  offered  by  Russia,  imless  England 
was  put  on  a  fair  footing  with  France  by  a  firank  diadosuie  of  the 
nature  of  the  late  treaty,  the  English  Qoyemment  despatched  a 
squadron  to  require  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet.  It 
was  no  doubt  a  harsh  measure,  rendered  still  harder  by  the  courage- 
ous conduct  of  the  Danes.  Although  Copenhagen  was  unprepared 
for  an  attack^  the  demand  was  refused,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
bombard  the  city.  The  effect  of  this  step  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  surrender  of  the  whole  Danish  fleet,  which  was 
brought  to  England,  and  on  the  other,  to  make  Den-  ^*^  ^ 
mark,  whatever  its  previous  intention  may  have  been,  a  close  ally 
of  France.  In  a  second  direction  the  consequences  of  the  treaty 
became  immediately  obvious.  Russia  demanded  of  Sweden  her 
adhesion  to  the  Continental  System.  Christian  IV.,  the  king  of  that 
country,  was  chivalrous  and  impetuous  to  the  verge  of 
madness.  He  refused  all  solicitations  to  forsake  his 
alliance  with  England,  and  became  entangled  in  a  war  ml  nT 
with  France  and  Russia  at  once.  When  scarcely  etvong  cnoo^  to 
defend  his  own  country,  he  began  an  assault  upon  the  Dnush  pio- 
vince  of  Norway,  and  consequently  lost  all  his  tarrlkoiy  in  PomenDia 
and  Finland,  which  amounted  to  nearly  a  thiid  of  liiskiBfdiiMi.  <ar 
John  Moore,  with  an  army  of  10,000  men,  were  eent  to  hit  asBstanee, 
but  found  him  so  wild  and  unreasonable  that  he  thooght  it  better 
to  sail  home  without  even  landing  his  troopsL  Frightened  at  the 
eccentricities  of  their  sovereign,  the  Swedes  remofved  him  &om  the 
throne,  setting  up  his  uncle  in  his  place. 

In  the  North,  then,  the  Treaty  of  Tilsitt  bid.  Y^cidAsni  ^^  A<(«^. 
which  ^Bpoleott  bad  desired.    Advantage  \iaA  YieQa  Xs^lvei  cjl  ^^a 

COM,  Mum.  \>  '^ 
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Iwrnbatdmeiit  of  Copenliaften,  which  waa  heli]  to  be  n  fre!>h  proof 
th»M»Mtii  °'  ^^  Uwleag  ombititoi  of  England,  to  oblige  Aastria, 
^rtB  HtBov  EiiMiB,  and  Prnsflia  ell  to  declare  war  with  England, 
■h<n  unpi  Dcnmai'k  bod  joiut^d  the  French  alliance,  Sweden 
k  fMtigit  jj^^  -[jggjj  compelled  to  forego  the  fridndship  of 
England.  But  there  still  existed  one  part  of  Eiimpe  where  the 
Berlin  Decree  was  unacknnwledged,  and  the  blocknde  of  the  British 
Iflles  was  tboa  incomplete ;  this  cotinlty  was  PartU(;aL 

Napoleon  had  long  had  his  eyes  lixed  upon  the  Peninsnla ;  by  the 
ennuHM  Treaty  of  Tilaitt  it  liad  in  fact  been  deliveied  into  his 
itarndsnia.  hands  oa  Finland  into  the  tanda  of  Aletander.  The 
condition  of  the  Peninsula  was  very  favourable  to  hia  schemes. 
Cbarlea  IV,,  a  weak  ohl  man,  was  on  the  throne,  governed  by  hii 
wife  and  by  her  favourite  minister  Qodoy,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace. 
In  strong  opposition  to  his  father  and  to  the  Qoeen  was  Ferdinand, 
the  Pnnce  of  Astiiria-s  Both  parties  intrigued  for  the  nupport  of 
Napcilcon,  but  Godny  had  been  able  to  otler  the  more  tempting  bojt. 
Napoleon  had  induced  the  Frinca  of  Astnrias  to  entet  into  com- 
mnnication  with  regard  to  a  marriage  with  a  lady  of  the  Bonaparte 
tmily.  The  secret  correspondence  had  been  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  King,  and  made  use  of  by  bim  and  his  minister  to  affix 
a  cha^e  of  treason  upon  the  Prince,  and  to  imprison  him  for  having 
conspired  to  drive  his  father  from  the  throne.  By  the  people  the 
etoiy  of  the  conspiracy  was  regarded  as  a  calumny  of  the  minister  to 
destroy  the  Prince,  and  fearful  of  the  storm  he  had  excited,  Qodoy  now 
attempted  to  mediate  a  reconcUiation  between  the  King  and  hia  son, 
ThePiince  in  his  imprisonment  was  induced  to  write  penitential  letters, 
and  a  solemn  pardon  was  given.  Bnt  thongh  the  attempt  to  remove 
the  Prince  had  thus  foiled,  Godoy's  own  connection  with  Napoleon, 
who  had  probably  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  late  affair,  was  almost 
iimnedistely  shown  by  the  publication,  on  the  29tb  of  October,  of 
the  Treaty  of  Fontaineblean,  Thia  ti«aty  disclosed  the  bait  with 
which  Qodoy  had  been  enabled  to  wcnie  the  alliance  of  Bonaparte. 
He  Bu^eeted  that  France  and  Spain  should  join  in  appropriating 
Poitagal  if  only  he  were  allowed  a  principality  out  of  the  spoiL  The 
hOQseofBraganza  was  to  be  dispossessed;  the  northern  province  of 
Portngal  was  to  be  given  to  the  King  of  Ztniria,'  whose  own  province, 
Tuscany,  might  thus  be  appended  to  the  Italian  kingdom ;  Gk>day 
^waa  to  be  rewarded  with  the  principality  of  Alentejo  and  Algarve* 

^kS  1*8  ntpreBeDtntive  o[  the  Bouit«n  Doke*  ol  ew"M  Hnd  Pl«cenU«.     Hji  lither  tad 
orLunjrillu. 
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Some  excnse  was  of  cooise  wanted  for  this  wanton  attack  upon 
Portugal  It  was  found  in  the  way  in  which  the  Conrt  of  Lisbon 
obeyed  the  demand  addressed  to  it  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsitt,  to  close 
the  ports  of  Portugal  against  England^  to  detain  all  H»poi««B'ipr«- 
Englishmen  resident  in  Portugal,  and  to  confiscate  all  t«zt  for  war 
English  property.    Meanwhile  all  Portuguese  merchant  o"""!"- 

ships  in  the  ports  of  France  were  to  be  detained.  The  Prince  Regent  oi 
Portugal  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  demand.  He  obeyed  the 
first  order,  without  however  forfeiting  the  Mendship  of  England,  which 
confessed  the  coercion  laid  upon  him.  To  the  other  two  demands  he 
also  at  length  conceded,  but  not  till  he  had  given  plentiful  warning 
to  the  English  to  withdraw  and  to  sell  their  property.  The  delay 
was,  however,  sufficient  to  afford  Napoleon  the  pretext  he  wanted. 

While  negotiations  were  still  proceeding  with  Portugal,  the  real 
intention  of  the  Emperor— to  appropriate  both  that  country  and 
Spain — ^became  obvious.    For  this  purpose  nearly  30,000  French 
troops  were  to  enter  Spain,  and  40,000  more  were  assembled  at 
Bayonne.    While  Junot,  with  ''the  first  army  of  the  Qironde," 
poured   through    Salamanca  (in  October  1807),  and  j^^g^^^g^ 
proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  the  domestic  Mtanspnte. 
quarrels  of  the  Spanish  Court  continuing,  the  40,000  ^^  ^ 
men  assembled  at   Bayonne  moved  in  two  armies  into  Spain, 
and  while  apparently  preparing  to  follow  Junot,  really  occupied 
the  line  of  mountains  north  of  Madrid,  and  cut  off  that  capital 
from  the  northern  provinces,  which  were  thus  prac-  rtrttundviL 
tically  conquered  without  a  blow.      In  March  1808  ""o**** 
riots  both  in  Madrid  and  Aranjuez,  ending  in  the  okuiMiv. 
abdication   of    Charles   and   the    accession   of    Fer-  >'*»«^^iwi. 
dinand,  gave  the  French,  now  under   the   conmiand  of  Murat, 
an  excuse  for  crossing  the  mountains  by  the  Pass  of  ^^^^^ 
Somo  Sierra  and  occupying  Madrid.     By  a  series  of  MadrM^ 
shameless  intrigues  Napoleon  attracted  boUi  Ferdinand  ''^'^  ^ 
and  his  father  to  Bayonne.    Ferdinand  was  there  induced  to  restore 
the  crown  to  his  father  (May  6),  who  abdicated  a  second  jf^^pg,^^  - 
time,  placing  the  crown  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  Jyph<«thi 
Napoleon  immediately  established  his  brother  Joseph  ^^"^"^ 
upon  the  vacant  throne  (June  16). 

But  the  Spaniards,  especially  the  Castilians,  were  a  people  of 
high  temper;   in  spite  of  a   century's  degradation,  mummiwt^Yi 
certain  remembrances   of  a  former  grosfennn  \iTm^  %v)^ 
about  tham.    Tbety  saw  with  scom  and  ^dsfgojitt  ^<^  >se«a^«km^ 
conduct  of  tbeir  own  rulers^  who  were  \ittn6axi^  \3a«ni  Q^«t^>Q«PQ»| 
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hiind  anil  foot,  to  a  foreign  prince,  whoao  very  virtnpB  rendeivd  him 
donblf  iletcBtable  to  them;  forthenileoFthe  French  meant  splendid 
and  eenttaluted  organimtion,  restraint,  self-denial,  and  wise  govem- 
aeut,  veiy  much  opposed  to  Spanish  feeling.  While  their  rulo* 
were  basely  tmcklJCK  to  the  invader  the  people  rose;  the  flame  of 
insurrection  spread  far  and  wide;  great  riota  in  Toledo  and  Madrid 
were  followed  hy  Bimilar  axhilFitions  of  nationnl  anger  throughoul 
the  eonntry,  and  Napoleon's  amiies,  though  they  found  no  KgnlsT 
opposition,  though  intrigue  and  treachery  liad  apparently  removed 
all  obstacles,  found  theiDEelves  in  the  midet  of  a  hostile  popula- 
tion, and  masters  only  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stood.  To  meet 
this  Dew  difficulty  the  fertile  mind  of  the  Einx)eTar  bad  at  once  a 
plan  ready.  Madrid  was  to  be  a  centre  from  which  should  radiate 
in  all  directions  expeditionary  armies  to  suppress  the  insurrections, 
opwuiauct  Madrid  iteelf  resting  for  support  on  France.  To  hold 
J[|JJ^^,  the  communications  between  Madrid  and  France  there- 
ftvB  KEtrtd.  fore  became  a  prime  oVyect.  This  work  was  intrusted  to 
Bessiferes,  while  Diihesme  operatedin  Catalonia,  and  expeditions  were 
sent  out  from  Madrid  against  Valencia  under  Moncey,  and  (u^ainrt 
Andalusia  under  Dupont.  Bessi&res.  thouf^h  his  general  Lef%bvre 
failed  before  the  desperate  enei^  of  the  Saragossana,  thoroughly 
defeated  the  Gallician  troops  under  Blake  and  CuestA  at  the  Rio 
Seco.  Duhesme  effected  nothing,  and  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Qeromk.  Moncey,  though  he  reached  the  town  of  Valencia  with 
BQCcess,  was  unable  to  take  it,  and  bad  to  retreat  Dupont  poshed 
at  first  as  far  as  Cordova,  but  losing  heart,  and  badly  supplied 
from  Madrid,  also  attempted  to  retreat,  was  pursued  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms  with  18,000  men, 
TgHBtiaTum-  ^*^''"'  '^  battle  of  Bayleii,  before  he  could  lecroesthe 
MdiudiU.  Sierra  Morena.  Unsuccessful,  therefore,  on  all  sides, 
Aif.  1,  iiiw.  ^^^  though  victorious  yet  hard  pressed  npon  the  North, 
the  French  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  King  Joseph,  evacuating 
Madrid,  withdrew  to  France. 

Meanwhile  Jnnot'a  army  had  proceeded  direct  to  Portugal  with 

nirmuiuu     ordeiB  to  occupy  it  by  the  30th  of  November  1B07,     As 

nrai  i»»ut       Junot  approached  the  capital,  the  Prince  Regent,  acting 

Bruu.  under  ^e  advice  of  Lord  Strangford,  the  English  am- 

Hoi.  ra,  UDT.      bassador,  determined  to  leave  his  European  dominions 

^and   to  transfer  the  apparatus  and  seat  of  government  to   Brazil 

1^    the    S9th    of   Novembei    «a  tils^'j  as    15,000  persons  weic 

d  by  the  English  fteet  AowTi  \.^  ta^a*.   Tat  \wfc  liiv^  hid 
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hardly  sailed  when  Janot  arrived.  He  had  wished  to  stop  and 
reorganize  his  troops  in  Salamanca,  bnt  pressed  by  the  Emperor, 
he  harried  forward  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  j^^^^g^j 
way,  and  marched  tfpon  Lisbon  with  only  a  few  oeevpiMUKbML 
thousand  weary  and  travel-worn  soldiers.  He  how- 
ever met  with  no  opposition  there,  and  after  the  manner  of 
Napoleon's  lieutenants,  at  once  set  about  Qallicizing  the  country. 
The  Portuguese  army  was  chiefly  sent  away  to  France.  The  police 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  was  well  administered,  and  though 
the  people  of  Lisbon  obeyed  unwillingly,  order  was  successfully 
maintained.  The  position  of  Spain  and  Portugal  was  thus  closely 
analogous;  in  both  cases  the  people  had  been  deserted  by  their 
natural  rulers,  in  both  cases  the  consequences  were  the  same.  The 
insurrections  in  Spain  were  followed  by  similar  movements  in  Por- 
tugal The  people  took  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  and 
a  popular  Junta  was  established  at  Oporto  under  the  influence  of  the 
Bishop. 

The  insurrection  in  Spain  had  been  observed  with  enthusiastic 
admiration  by  the  people  of  England.    It  seemed  at  laUiuiMBii 
last  as  if  that  popular  insurrection  against  the  tyranny  Sfj^jI^K 
of  Napoleon,  which  had  long  been  expected,  had  arrived.  iasvrMiiM. 
Nevertheless,  the  total  absence  of  central  authority  produced  its 
inevitable  effects  upon  a  country  so  ill  ruled  and  so  ignorant  of  self- 
government  as  Spain.    Ambitious  men  everywhere  laid  hold  of  the 
local  authority,  and  irresponsible  juntas  arose.    The  provincial  feel- 
ing, always  unreasonably  strong  in  the  Peninsula,  found  full  vent 
Junta  disputed  with  junta,  and  the  whole  country  was  involved  in 
the  wildest  anarchy.    None  the  less  the  feeling  of  the  English  people 
was  a  true  one.    Napoleon  had  reached  the  point  when  he  came  into 
collision  with  that  very  power  which  formed  the  basis  of  hia  own 
success — the  power  of  the  people.    Already  his  behaviour  in  Ger- 
many had  excited  among  the  lower  classes  enthusiastic  feelings  of 
hatred  to  their  conquerors  and  of  desire  for  national  liberty;  and  the 
out})reak  of  the  Spanish  insurrection  added  fresh  vigour  and  raised 
fresh  hopes  in  the  lovers  of  liberty  throughout  the  whole  jLstariuiwwyi 
of  Europe.    To  the  English  (Government  the  arrival  of  S$!l? 
two  Asturian  envoys  in  the  month  of  June  seemed  to  '■»•  !•••• 
offer  an  opportunity  which  had  long  been  wanted  of  giving  a  national 
and  unselfish  character  to  our  opposition  to  the  great  conqueror.    lo. 
the  course  of  time  it  afforded  also  a  battle-gEOund  oTL^\A.Oci  ^\«q^^ 
the  mWiiarx  power  of  the  oonntry  fomid  lOom  \o  moN^  \si\B3c^5st  *sA. 
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more  combined  aclioc,  than  in  the  feeble  expeditions  of  the  eailiei 
put  of  the  war.  But  as  yet  this  was  not  Ibreeeen.  For  some  yean 
I  the  great  war  in  the  Peninsula  was  atarved,  while  monej  was 
lavisiied  upon  useleBs  and  isolated  efibrts  in  other  parts  of  the  Coa- 
tinent;  it  was  only  slowly  and  by  degrees  that  the  geuiu^  the 
tteadfastness,  the  eucceas,  of  Wellington  taught  England  the  aeces- 
dt;  of  large  and  well- continued  eSorls  iii  one  direction.  The 
\  Asturian  envoys  were  received  with  enthusiaani  not  only  \sy  the 
!     Opposition  but  by  the  Government.     But  the  opportunity  offered 

I  was  not  wisely  made  use  of.  Spain  was  inundated  with  agents 
of  no  political  ability,  who  were  deceived  by  the  boasting  ssei- 
tions  of  the  Bpaniords.  Money  and  armH  were  sent  over  in  laviah 
.  qaantities  to  be  left  unopened  on  the  quays,  appropriated  by  the 
L  lival  juntas  for  theii  own  personal  or  local  advantage,  or  to  fall 
into  ^e  bands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  did  little  or 
nothing  for  themselvee,  were  taught  to  demand  the  assistance  of 
England  as  a  right. 

The  position  of  Portugnl  seemed  to  offer  a  more  favourable  ground 
4a  b^iak  ^°'  action,  and  thither  it  was  detennined  to  send  an 
ficHHUu  English  armament.  But  the  Government  could  not 
*'^'^  yet  conceive  of  war  upon  a  large  scale,  and  in  entire 

ignorance  of  the  real  condition  of  Spain  believed  that  a  mere 
handful  of  English  troops,  aided  by  the  boasted  enthusiasm  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  would  be  able  to  withstand  the  enormous  armies 
Napoleon  was  ready  to  pour  into  the  Peninsula.  The  army  at  fint 
sent  was  little  bett«r  than  an  expeditionary  force.  A  body  of  troops 
ready  at  Cork  for  war  in  South  America  were  despatched  under  Sii 
Arthur  Wellesley,  at  that  time  Secretary  for  Ireland  ;  but  by  some 
ridiculons  mismanagement  two  senior  officers.  Sir  Harry  Borrard, 
and  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  were  put  over  his 
head,  and  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  despatched  with  a  second  body 
of  troops  to  reinforce  him,  though  he  had  served  as  commander-in- 
chief  both  in  Sicily  and  Sweden,  also  found  himself  in  a  subordinate 
poaitiou.  The  expedition  touched  first  at  Corunna,  bat  was  per- 
suaded by  the  members  of  the  local  junta  to  proceed  to  Portugal, 
where  they  declared  the  numerous  Spanish  army  was  already  col- 
lected, and  whither  they  promised  speedily  to  send  reinforcements. 
Upon  reachii^  Oporto,  however,  the  commander  found  that  then 
were  no  Spanish  troops  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  neither  were  there 
any  Portuguese  tnxtpe ;  \)nt  "0.^11  ^bft  nra  Mondego  there  appeated 
to  be  a  disoigwiiied  body  oi  sbwA  «)W  TMai,TWfTCa«itc^ 
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whom  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  had  received  accoutrementB.  With  them 
there  were  some  10,000  peasants  without  arms.  WeUesley  had  now 
a  choice  left  He  might  land  north  of  Lisbon  and  act  against  Jonot, 
or  proceed  to  Cadiz,  and  joining  Spencer,  who  had  a  small  command 
there,  act  against  the  French  in  Spain.  He  preferred  ^^^^^.  ^^^, 
the  first  alternative,  and  determined  to  land  at  the  atngurM. 
mouth  of  the  Mondego,  near  Figueras.  He  sent  to  ^"^  ** ***** 
Cadiz  for  Spencer's  troops,  but  fortunately  that  general,  on  hearing 
of  the  victory  of  Baylen,  had  already  determined  to  sail  for  the 
Togus.  The  two  corps  when  joined  amounted  to  about  12,000  men. 
The  landing  of  the  English  at  the  Mondego  confined  the  operations 
to  that  tongue  of  land  which  lies  between  the  sea  and  the  Tagus  in 
its  south-westerly  course,  and  which  is  terminated  by  the  city  of 
Lisbon. 

Wellesley  determined  to  strike  rapidly,  and  bring  affairs  in 
Portugal  to  a  crisis  at  once.  Therefore,  although  deserted  by  the 
Portuguese  troops,  he  advanced  directly  southward  towards  Lisbon. 
Junot's  troops  were  somewhat  scattd^,  and  the  temper  of  the 
people  prevented  him  from  eneigetic  action.  He  proceeded,  how- 
ever, to  concentrate  his  troops,  and  while  this  movement  was  going 
forward  the  English  army  came  into  contact  with  one  of  his  divisions 
under  Laborde,  occupying  a  strong  position  at  the  end  of  ^^^^^^  ^ 
a  valley  leading  from  Obidos  to  Borica.  Here,  after  a  aariML 
sharp  contest,  the  French  general  found  himself  out-  ^■••"• 
flanked  by  the  hills  which  line  the  valley,  and  withdrew,  allowing 
Wellesley  to  proceed.  Meanwhile  Junot  had  been  continuing  his 
concentration,  and  had  collected  14,000  men  at  Torres  Vedraa,  to  bar 
the  load  to  Lisbon.  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  Wellesley's  superior  officer, 
had  now  arrived  at  the  coast,  and  Wellesley  begged  him  to  allow  Sir 
John  Moore's  division,  on  its  arrival  from  England^  to  land  on  the 
Mondego  river,  and  cross  the  tongue  of  land  to  the  Tagjos,  thus  cut- 
ting off  the  natural  line  of  retreat  into  Spain^  which  would  be  up 
the  valley  of  that  river.  He  then  proceeded  to  advance  against 
Junot  But  Burrard,  a  commonplace  general,  disregarding  his 
advice,  determined  to  bring  Sir  Jolu^  Moore  up  as  a  reinforcement, 
and  forbad  Wellesley  to  undertake  any  offensive  movement  till  that 
generaVs  arrival. 

Wellesley  was  therefore  obliged  to  return  to  his  anny,  which  was 
in  position  at  Vimiero.    A  little  hill  covered  the  village  to  the. 
front    On  either  side  of  it  ran  a  chain  of  hin^\ft,%coi^^\^Os^  <sdl^^ 
east  a  hianch  ran  off  southwards.    Thexe  "waa  a  ^y»<:X  V5»^>aR^?««»^ 


Viaiiero  siiil  Torwa  Vedraa,  and  a  second  road  from  ToiTea  Vedraa 
to  ft  jilace  called  Louriaham  ran  along  the  top  of  the  htEinch  ridge 
croBBliiK  the  main  rid)^.  On  the  hill  before  the  village  and  upon 
the  ridge  to  the  west  Wellesley  took  up  his  position,  expecting 
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to  be  attacked  on   fais  right.    But  early  on  the  3l8t  the  French 
^^^^^  came  into  view  on  the  Lourinham  road,  and  as  they 

nuai.  pressed  forward  evidently  thi-eatened  tlic  left,  and  not 

**■"'"**■  the  right,  of  the  English  poaition.  A  considerable 
hody  of  troops  was  therefore  moved  from  the  right  to  the  left 
ridge,  a  movement  unobserved  by  the  Frencli,  for  the  valley 
between  the  armies  was  thickly  wooded.  For  the  same  reason 
a  ravine  which  rendered  tJie  left  wing  nearly  uiiasaailable  was  un- 
observed by  the  French.  Junut  directed  two  main  attacks,  »ipon 
the  central  hill  and  upon  the  left  ridge.  The  attack  upon  the 
centre  Iran  defeated,  for  il  vias  o^en  on  "Cuft  ftw\t  \n  the  fire  of  an 
"igU&b  hH,!,'ndc  moving  to  IW  \el\,-«V\Ai  V^UtAVaA.-**.",  w^'Ota 
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hill  when  the  strength  of  the  central  attack  was  seen;  the  lei't 
attack  was  ruined  by  the  ravine.  Meanwhile  troops  had  been 
sent  to  turn  the  English  left  by  the  Louiinham  road  and  to  advance 
along  the  left  ridge,  which  the  French  believed  almost  unoccupied ; 
but,  as  has  been  mentioned,  it  was  now  covered  with  troops,  and 
Ferguson's  brigade  beat  the  assailants  back,  and  pursued  them  along 
the  ridge  till  he  had  wholly  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
French  army.  They  must  have  capitulated  had  not  an  unexpected 
order  arrived  to  halt.  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  had  been  on  the  field 
all  day,  had  just  assumed  the  command,  and  the  change  of  leaders 
became  at  once  perceptible.  When  the  battle  was  over,  thirteen 
guns,  and  many  prisoners,  including  a  general,  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  and  the  French  had  lost  between  2000  and  3000  men. 

The  road  to  Tones  Yedras  from  Lourinham,  on  which  the  beaten 
French  army  had  collected,  was  two  miles  longer  than  the  direct 
road  from  Yimiero.  Wellesley  designed  to  push  forward  with  his 
victorious  army,  part  of  which  had  not  been  engaged,  to  forestall  the 
French  at  Torres  Yedras,  and  cut  them  off  from  Lisbon,  a  measure 
which,  had  Sir  John  Moore  been  landed  from  Mondego,  must  have 
completed  their  ruin.  Again  the  prudence  of  Sir  Hairy  Burraid 
thwarted  Wellesley's  plan.  He  was  compelled  to  allow  his  army  to 
rest  in  their  old  position.  Sir  Harry  Burrard  having  thus  spoilt  a 
great  victory,  was  almost  immediately  superseded  by  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple.  Their  combined  wisdom  allowed  an  advance 
upon  Lisbon,  but  insisted  on  bringing  Sir  John  Moore  to  join  the 
army.  While  this  was  being  settled,  an  envoy  arrived  ^j^^..,„^ 
from  the  French  offering  to  treat,  and  finally  the  ofOMn. 
convention  known  as  the  Convention  of  Gintza  was  ^^^  ^' 
entered  into,  in  many  points  against  Wellesley't  advice.  It  stipu- 
lated for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal,  but  for  the  transport  of  the 
whole  French  army,  with  their  guns  and  horses,  to  France.  It  was 
likewise  arranged  that  the  Bussian  fleet,  at  that  time  in  Lisbon, 
should  be  regarded  as  in  a  neutral  port ;  but  as  some  English  regi- 
ments had  got  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  had  hoisted 
the  English  flag,  this  clause  was  overruled,  and  Siniavin,  the  Bussian 
admiral,  with  his  fleet,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Napoleon  would  calmly  watch  the 
defeat  of  his  troops  even  in  an  obscure  comer  of  Europe,  jt,-,,!,^^ 
still  less  when  their  defeat  seemed  to  thwart  the  com*  poittimii 
pleteness  of  his  system,  and  was  oonneeted  wiUi  «^«ii\A  ^^""^^^ 
which  had  driven  Ym  brother  from  hia  tbioikfe.    'IViaiai^V^VMB^ 
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■  lliat  oonqaenid  PruBaia  beneath  the  snrface  was  glowing  with  inex- 
tiDgniahable  hatred,  and  though  Austria,  in  spite  of  the  war  agftinat 
England  in  which  she  was  nominally  engaged,  was  rtrengthening 
her  amiy  and  re-estublialiin);  her  finances  in  a  way  which  eeemed  to 
tiireaten  fresh  efforCe  at  freedom  on  her  part,  bo  determined  to  turn 
Uie  full  utrength  uf  hia  Empire  upon  the  devoted  Peniiwnla.  He 
felt  that  so  long  as  his  friendship  with  £u8sia  existed,  so  long  aa  the 
Peace  of  Tileitt  held  firm,  his  poaition  was  tolerably  eeoure.  He 
,  therefore  renewed  liia  idlionce  with  Russia  at  a  meeting  with  the 
Ceot  at  Erfurth  (Oct.  12),  and  suddenly  ordered  the  widely  scattered 
divisioua  of  the  grand  army  to  concentrate  on  Paris  preparatory  to 
Biarching  into  Spain. 

Unconscious  of  the  coming  danger  and  of  the  vast  strength  of 
■Hpu^gu  its  enemy,  the  central  JuntA  at  Madrid  went  ou  with 
ktiaii.  itj  ill-arrariKed  preparations  to  secure  the  freedom  of 

Spain,  and  with  its  idle  boaists  as  to  the  strength  of  the  national 
Bimiei.  The  English  Qovermnent  had  not  yet  lost  futli  in  Spanish 
Bsaertiona,  nor  learnt  the  ^ili.^^uliUe  wotthlessness  of  Spanish  generaU 
and  armies ;  the  fables  of  the  Junta  gained  credence,  and  while  all 
the  other  generals  who  had  gone  to  Portugal  were  recalled,  some 
26,000  men  were  intrusted  to  Sir  John  Moore,  with  orders  to  advance 
into  Spain  and  assist  the  Spanish  troops,  which  were  now  occupying 
the  valley  of  the  Ebro  and  closing  the  French  frontier.  Even  had 
the  Spanish  troops  been  worth  anything,  there  was  an  absurd  dis- 
proportion between  the  forces  prepared  and  the  scene  of  action  for 
which  they  were  intended.  Nor  did  this  weakness  fail  to  strike  mili- 
tary men.  The  Duke  of  York,  though  by  no  means  a  first-tste  genera), 
called  the  attention  of  Government  to  the  wide  dissipation  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  and  the  great  distance  of  Portugal  from  the  scene  of 
action,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  to  employ  less  than  60,000  men 
was  merely  to  waste  them.  The  Government  refused  to  listen  to  his 
advice.  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  War  Minister,  was  unmoved,  and  Moote 
was  sent  forward  to  certain  failure.  With  a  raw  commissariat,  and 
ill  supplied  with  money,  although  it  was  at  that  very  time  being 
lavished  upon  the  Spaniards,  he  embarked  upon  his  dangerous 
march  through  a  country  where  the  roads  were  bo  bad  that  bis 
tirjiba  artillery  to  reach  Salamanca  had  to  proceed  all  up  the 

5J°2iirM?  valley  of  the  Tagus  almost  to  Madrid  and  come  back  to 
3g>.  meet  him  at  Sdamanca,   where  he  was  to  be  juiued 

by  reinforcements  &om  "Enj^Wi  inidat  Sir  David  Baird,     Moore's 

cvncentration  at  Salamuiu,  wwi  -wWi^  \«*i  t«v  "Cw^  wiij^ositioii 
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that  the  Spanish  armies  were  strong  enough  at  all  events  to  retard, 
if  not  wholly  to  resist,  the  invasion  of  the  French.  Yet  the  grand 
army  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  before  long  the  forces  collected 
npon  the  frontier  rendered  resistance  hopeless.  In  September 
anangements  were  made  for  the  incorporation  of  the  troops  coming 
from  Ckrmany  with  those  already  in  Spain,  and  eight  great  corps 
d'arm^e,  commanded  by  six  French  marshals  and  Generals  Junot 
and  St.  Cyr,  besides  the  Imperial  Qoard,  were  collected  to  bear  down 
all  opposition. 

While  Moore  was   painl'iilly  completing   his   concentration   at 
Salamanca,  Napoleon  himself  arrived  at  Vittoria,  and  n^foiMB 
almost  immediately  the   Spanish  troops,  which  the  jg*^^ 
English  general  was  to  support,  were  scattered  to  the  *«ir.  %  uml 
winds. 

From  his  central  position  the  Emperor  was  able  to  concentrate  his 
chief  force  now  on  his  right,  now  on  his  left.    In  a  rapid  succession  of 
victories  Lef^bvre  and  Sonlt  destroyed  the  armies  upon  o^insiioB  of 
the  left  and  centre  of  the  Spanish  line,  and  on  the  *^i 


11th  of  November  Blake  was  entirely  ruined  at  iMBaiiia4iM. 
Espinoea.  Immediately  the  whole  strength  of  the  i'^^^ms- 
French  army  was  turned  against  the  right,  and  on  the  23rd  of  the 
same  month  Lannes  crushed  Palafox  and  Castaftos  at  Tudela.  All 
the  boasted  armies  of  Spain  were  thus  swept  away  as  it  were  in  a 
moment,  and  Napoleon  advanced  upon  Madrid,  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Somo-Sierra,  and  after  some  slight  opposition  took  posses- 
sion of  the  capital  on  the  4th  of  December.  The  news  of  the 
defeats  of  Espinosa  and  Tudela  reached  Moore  at  Salamanca  be- 
fore his  artillery  had  joined  him.  He  resolved  to  await  its  arrival, 
and  then  to  retreat. 

Meanwhile,  although  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  neady  400,000 
men  was  pressing  onward  rapidly  to  Madrid,  in  a  few  days  to  drive 
the  members  of  the  supreme  Junta  fugitives  to  Badajos,  the  old 
system  of  misrepresentation  was  kept  up.  Mr.  Frere,  the  English 
plenipotentiary,  had  been  persuaded  to  share  in  the  illusions  of  the 
Junta,  and  he  wrote  peremptory  letters,  urging  Moore  to  advance,  and 
to  rally  the  Spanish  armies  around  him  behind  the  Tagus.  But  news 
had  at  length  reached  Moore  that  those  Spanish  armies  did  not  exist ; 
the  national  excitement  he  had  been  taught  to  expect  was  nowhere 
visible,  and  he  presently  heard  that  the  capital  itself  was  in  the 
hands  of  Napoleon.  For  26,000  or  30,000  En^jdik  mA!^«c^  \a  ^^v>m^ 
the  grand  armj  with  Napoleon  at  ita  liead  iraa  i&ni^Vs  tu^^<sq^\ 
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y  (heir  letreat  waa  &  matter  of  necessity.    But  Moore  determined  be- 
I    M-JokB  ^o^  letreating  to  relieve  if  possible  the  preasure  Tipoa 

i  Mtm-m^ui.  tjj,,  south  of  Spain,  by  pTwhing  forward  against  Soult 
t    and   threatening   the   French   couunnnicationa   with   France.       In 

IUting  thos  he  judged  that  Napoleon  was  for  more  likely  to  direct 
liis  elTorta  against  the   Eoglieh   force   than   to  spend   his  time   in 
I    anbduing  the  southern  provinces,  which  would  easily  fall  into  hie 
[    hsndd  afterwards.      He  therefore  advanced    towards  the  Carrion 
I    liver,  where  Soult  had  collected  hia  army.    The  measure  succejided. 
Napoleon  heard  of  the  advance  on  the  Slet ;  diaraissing  all  thought 
I   flfthe  Spaniards,  he  checked  the  further  advance  of  his  troops,  and 
I    turned  all  hia  atteation  to  cruEhing  the  English.    On  receipt  of  the 
f    news  that  Napoleon  had  left  Madrid,  Moore,  who  had  been  hoping 
[    to  strike  a  blow  before  the  arrival  of  Napoleon,  at  once  began  his 
'    Mtreat.      He  wae    closely  followed    by  Soolt,    while    Napoleon, 
forcing  the  paesea  of  the  Ouadimnm,  which   were  deep   in   snow, 
came  up  from  the  south  upon  his  flunk.     The  retreat  wns  attended 
with  great  difficulty.     Moore's  troops  were  young,  the  subordination 
was  not  perfect,  and  the  enemy  pressed  him  close ;  and  at  length,  on 
the  1st   of  January,   Napoleon   and    Soult   formed   a  junction  tt 
Aatoiga,  and  their  (Mmbined  army  amounted  to  70,000  men.    In 
ten  days  Napoleon  had  moved  in  the  depth  of  winter  50,000  men 
across  800  miles  of  hostile  country.     But  Moore's  rapidity  had 
apoitt  the  effect  ef   even  this  stupendous  march  ;  he  had  already 
passed  Aatorga. 

There  news  reached  the  Emperor  of  the  approaching  declaration 
of  war  from  Austria,  and  he  found  it  ueceasory  to  resign  the  com- 
■^auoa  maud  to  Soult.     Some    of  his  troops  he  took  with 

tem  ipata.  (jim  ;  but  Soult  himself,  and  Ney,  who  supported  him, 
still  commanded  upwiirda  of  60,000  men,  by  whom  the  pursuit  was 
recommenced.  Amid  many  scenes  of  disorder  the  English  army 
punned  ita  career  towards  Vigo,  where  it  was  eipecled  that  the 
fleet  would  be  ready  to  receive  it.  But  information  was  brought 
that  the  harbour  was  not  fit  for  the  embarkation  of  troops.  The  line 
of  retreat  was  therefore  changed  to  Corucna.  At  Lugo,  so  close  was 
the  pursuit  that  Moore  thought  it  necessary  to  prepare  for  battle, 
and  the  troops,  though  they  had  suffered  much  and  become  dis- 
orderly in  retreat,  at  once  showed  that  their  spirit  was  unbroken. 
To  the  number  of  16,000  they  formed  willingly  and  regularly  in 
array  of  bottle.  But  aa  tiie  Ek^cV  4i4  not  atluck,  and  as  the 
DpJies  would  not  permit  o!  mow  \.\wb  qiis.  ^j;«a^.^^^^.'0>t,*\^.  «rtoy 
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being  now  concentrated  and  encotuaged,  Moore  marched  off  at 
night,  and  resumed  his  course  towards  the  sea.  Although  the 
movement  was  executed  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm,  and  though 

so  much  disorganization  followed  that  the  loss  between  ^^ ^_ 

Lugo  and  Betangos  was  more  than  in  all  the  former  ooflruM. 
part  of  the  retreat,  fix)m  thence  to  Corunna,  the  army  '^  ^^' 
being  collected,  marched  in  good  order.  As  they  approached  the 
port,  to  their  horror  they  discovered  that  the  fleet  had  not  arrived. 
Contrary  winds  were  still  detaining  it  at  Vigo,  ^  and  the  last  consum- 
ing exertion  made  by  the  army  was  rendered  fruitless."  Battle  was 
after  all  necessary.  Laige  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  left 
unappropriated  and  undistributed  by  the  Spanish  authorities, 
though  their  armies  were  in  desperate  want,  were  found  and 
destroyed.  The  horses,  many  of  them  already  broken  down,  were 
put  to  death.  Soulf s  army,  almost  as  exhausted  by  pursuit  as 
Moore's  by  retreat,  did  not  assemble  till  the  12th,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  14th  that  the  English  transports  arrived.  The  cavalry,  who 
had  lost  their  horses,  the  sick,  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  were  put 
on  board,  and  preparations  made  for  covering  the  embarkaticm  of 
the  troops.  The  ridge  on  which  Soulf  s  army  was  drawn  up  over- 
looked and  commanded  the  position  of  the  English,  and  some 
generals  were  desirous  even  then  of  entering  into  negotiations  to 
secure  the  safe  withdrawal  of  the  army.  Moore  would  not  hear  of  it. 
It  was  determined  that  upon  the  evening  of  the  16th  the  embarka- 
tion should  take  place,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  day  the  French 
army  began  the  attack.  Even  in  the  last  hour  of  retreat  the 
English  showed  their  strength ;  the  assaults  of  the  ^^^^  ^ 
French  were  repulsed  on  all  sides,  and  when  night  oomwk 
closed  they  were  everywhere  falling  back  in  confusion.  '^  ^ 
Moore  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  and  the  command  devolved  on 
Hope.  Had  lie  known  that  Soult^s  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted 
he  would  have  continued  the  strife,  and  the  disaster  of  the  French 
would  have  been  complete.  As  it  was,  he  held  it  wiser  to  embark 
the  English  army  during  the  night,  an  operation  which  was  per- 
formed successfully  and  without  confusion.  The  loss  of  thu 
English  was  estimated  at  800,  that  of  the  French  at  between  2000  and 
3000.  But  though,  no  doubt,  the  battle  of  Corunna  was  an  English  - 
victory,  it  was  advantageous  only  in  allowing  the  army  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  left  the  north-west  provinces  of  Spain  and  the  north  of 
Portugal  open  to  the  French.  Sir  John  Mooie,  ^VkicMi^  Ot\&sAK^JSL 
as  a  soldier  had  already  been  acknow\ed|^td,  diecoi«^  V!  ^^^^ 
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bopes  and  misled  by  fulse  iDConnalion,  biul  jet  ooltlj'  eacceeiled  in 
withdrawing  for  a  time  the  pressnre  of  the  French  frcan  the  Houth  of 
Spnin,  and  in  the  midst  of  overwhelming  difficulUea  had  saved  the 
Britieii  army  and  closed  hia  career  with  a  brilliant  victory. 

ThB  Convention  of  Cintra  and  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
fitonnnnaiut  the  gTcatnesB  of  whieh  wa»  Dot  UTidcrstood,  discooinged 
Mihibtfiik      the  English  ministry  with  regard  to   its  policy  in  the 

Peniiisala.  The  cause  of  the  Spaularda  was  however  so 
popular  that  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  wholly  to  desert  them. 
For  three  months  after  the  convention  Portugal  had  been  left  a 
prey  to  its  own  anarchy,  but  in  December  Sir  John  Cradock  was 
•ent  out  to  command  the  English  troops.  The  armaments  which 
bad  been  sent  to  Cadiz  having  failed  to  effect  anything  there,  collected 
at  Lisbon.  The  Portuguese  were  at  length  wise  enough  to  demand  an 
(„„t,^  English  general  for  their  army,  and  Bereeford  waa  sent 

at4t»B-  out  to  take  the  command,  and  thusflomethioglike  order 

ti»  rannaiiii  was  re-e»tab!is1ied.  But  Napoleon  had  commanded  the 
"■'■  conqnest  of  Portugal,  the  troops  of  Victor  threatened 

it  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  while  Soult  had  entered  it  &om  the 
north  and  mastered  Oporto.  Refusing  to  act  with  inanffident 
troops,  and  waiting  for  reinforcements.  Sir  J^hn  Cradock  had  wisely 
taken  the  position  Xxi  defend  Lisbon  from  the  advance  of  Victor,  and 
was  stationed  at  Lumiar  and  Sacavem  just  above  Lisbon.  It  was 
wtU(d«  '"  *'*'*  position  that  Wellesley  found  the  English  anny 

■RiTH.  when  he  came  to    take  the  command  on  the  SSnd 

aiMi  m,  iH*.  ^j  April.  With  his  arrival  begina  what  is  properly 
called  the  Peninsula  War,  a  war  which,  by  constantly  sapping  the 
strength  of  Napoleon,  by  exhibiting  the  possibility  of  his  defeat,  and 
by  showing  him  and  his  rule,  in  opposition  not  to  a  government,  but 
to  a  people,  was  to  do  more  than  anything  else  to  complete  hia  final 
overthrow. 

But  the  English  ministry,  even  while  continuing  the  war,  by  no 
means  r^arded  it  in  this  Lgbt.  Their  hopes  were  not  unnaturally 
tamed  rather  to  political  coalitions  in  Europe  and  to  expeditions 
which  appeared  more  directly  to  attack  the  heart  of  the  French  empire. 
Moreover,  political  feeling  in  England  was  strongly  excited.  Though 
ji^^  there  was  a  general  desire  for  the  continuation  of  the 

gjdnia  iB  war,  there  wa3  no  unanimity  as  to  the  means  of  carryinf; 

it  on,  or  as  to  the  people  by  whom  it  should  be  carried 
on.  Every  disaatei  was  e5a^ftw.^jfeA  fat  ^litical  purpoeee,  eveiy 
bstacle  thrown  in  tte  ^raj  oi  Boia^Bwi.  wSaix,  "vvwt  v^A^ax  tl 
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party  govemment  is  not  well  suited  either  to  great  European  com- 
binations (because  the  open  hostility  exhibited  to  the  ministry  of 
necessity  gives  an  appearance  of  uncertainty  to  our  engagements)  or 
to  the  carrying  on  of  war  where  secresy  is  necessary,  and  where 
reliance  upon  those  to  whom  the  war  is  intrusted  is  required.  In 
domestic  affairs  its  effect  is  different,  and  at  this  time  the  Opposition 
was  doing  good  service  in  bringing  abuses  to  light  and  rendering 
salutary  reforms  necessary.  Early  in  the  spring  they  found  grounds 
for  assaulting  the  ministry  in  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  was  accused  by  a  certain  militia  oolonel, 
Wardle  by  name,  of  being  influenced  by  his  mistress^  Mrs.  Clark,  in  his 
appointments,  while  her  favour  was  said  to  be  procured  by  money. 
The  scandal  excited  was  great,  and  the  immoral  details  ^^^^^^ 
of  the  story  were  in  everybody's  mouth.  The  inquiry  «k«  na« 
made  it  evident  that  Mrs.  Clark's  influence  had  been  ^^"^ 
used,  but  it  was  not  so  clear  that  the  Duke  had  ever  himseK  acted 
otherwise  than  conscientiously.  The  majorities  in  his  favour,  how- 
ever, were  so  small,  that  he  fdt  it  necessary  to  resign  his  o£Bce,  and 
Sir  David  Dundas  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Before  long  his 
accuser  was  himself  sued  by  a  tradesman  for  the  price  of  goods  with 
which  he  had  furnished  a  house  for  Mrs.  Clark.  This  gave  such  an 
air  of  malice  to  the  charge,  and  displayed  Colonel  Waidle's  desire  for 
purity  in  so  strange  a  light,  that  it  greatly  lessened  the  feeling  against 
the  Duke,  who  was  before  long  restored  to  his  office. 

This  quarrel,  in  addition  to  the  case  of  Lord  Melville,  excited 
attention  as  to  the  general  purity  of  the  administration.  Consider- 
able sums  of  money,  amounting  to  nearly  ;£20,000,000,  were  un- 
accotmted  for.  Nor  did  a  committee  of  inquiry,  though  it  sent  in  its 
report,  throw  much  light  on  the  matter.  But  in  March  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  brought  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  sale  and  brokerage 
of  office.  Among  other  matters,  attention  was  drawn  to  patronage  in 
India,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  confessed  to  having  pur- 
chased a  seat  in  Parliament  for  a  friend  by  a  gift  of  an 
Indian  writership.  Lord  Castlereagh's  fhmk  confession  v^- 
induced  the  House  to  resolve  that  no  criminating  resolution  was 
necessary.  Again  in  May  a  fresh  charge  was  brought  involving 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Perceval  also.  They  were  charged  with 
procuring  the  election  of  a  certain  Mr.  Quintin  Dick,  and  of 
afterwards  influencing  his  vote.  They  were  acquitted  by  a  large 
majority.  None  the  less,  Bomilly  zemaxka  in  \^  HLoiEi^^av  ^^^^ 
decision  ot  Hhk  night,  coupled  with  wmiA  ilbaX  \^»\  ^aXl^l  ^s^'^ 
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place,  will  do  itinre  towards  diaposing  the  cation  io  favour  of  ft 
parliBmentary  refonn  than  all  the  Bpeechee  that  hava  been  ot  will   I 
be  made  in  popalar  lusemblies."    Thia  queatioD  of  parlkmentaTy 
reform  waa  now  agnin.  begiBDicg  to  occupy  the  pulilii;  mind.    Though   I 
still  commanding  majoriliea,  the  Cabinet  waa  not  at  one  with  itself, 
and  before  the  year  was  over  the  niiniBtrf  had  to  be  reorganiwd.  i 

Bntmeanwhilt^  thcwarwas  proceeding  in  its  course.  Tbe  threaten- 
ing news  from  Austria  which  checked  Najwleon  in  his  purauit  of 
OfpMician  Moore  proved  true.     The  cruelty  aad  injustice  of  the 

Jjjj^^^  attack  upon  Spain,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  people  in 
*■"»  revolt,  had  strongly  excited  the  feelings  of  Qermanj. 

Earneat  men  of  all  ran^s  hod  enrolled  themaelvea  in  the  aecrct 
society  known  as  the  Tugendbond,  whicb  was  shortly  to  show  its 
Btiength.  The  some  feeling  of  hostility  to  France  bad  shown  itself 
in  irresistible  force  in  Austria,  smarting  under  its  repeated  diagracea. 
There  the  Court  and  Government  put  itself  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  and  the  Archdnke  Charles,  who  was  regarded  as  a 
military  genius,  issued  a  proclamation  declaiing  that  the  liberty 
of  Europe  rested  with  the  Anstriim  aims.  There  was  no  legalar 
coalition  formed,  bnt  Austria  felt  that  it  conid  rely  upon  the 
friendship  of  England  (although  atill  nominally  at  war  witli  it), 
of  Prussia,  where  the  popular  feeling  ran.  high,  and  probably  eren 
of  Russia,  Armies  numbering  more  than  200,000  men  wei«  set 
on  foot,  and  on  the  9th  of  April  Anstria  declared  war  against 
Bavaria,  an  ally  of  Fiance.  The  generals  left  in  charge  of  Napo- 
leon's army  in  Germany  somewhat  mistook  hb  orders,  and  the 
Archduke  succeeded  in  forming  a  partial  concentration  of  his  troops 
and  occupying  Ratisbon.  The  arrival  of  the  Emperor  on  the  field 
soon  changed  the  &ce  of  affura.  A  series  of  battles  was  fought; 
the  left  wing  of  OharWa  army  was  separated  from  the  right,  and  Lis 
forward  advance  entirely  frustrated  by  defeats  at  Abendsberg  (April 
SO),  Eckmiihl  (April  SI),  and  Ratisbon  (April  22).  Napoleon  again 
advanced  to  Vienna.  Bat  there  he  found  the  Archduke  Charles  still 
fronting  him  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  Danube,  and  the  great 
bridge  which  crosses  the  river  at  Vienna  broken  down.  Near  that 
dty  the  conrse  of  the  Danube  is  divided  by  an  island  called  Lobau, 
abo^t  three  miles  in  length.  Napoleon  constructed  bridges  at  the 
^^  island,  and  brought  his  army  across  them  into  the  level 

Antrnv.  called  the  Marchefeldt  on  the  northern  side.     There  was 

Jttri^uH.      foyght  the  great  Wttlft  of  Aspem.    Victory  declared  for 

Iter  party,  gndN&poleoniou3AYmfl^'av«&v«'ni«3l«j<tnatioi), 
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for  the  river  had  risen,  and  aided  by  the  efforts  of  the  Anstrians,  had 
swept  away  the  bridge,  and  he  was  thns  cut  off  from  reinforcements. 
He  contrived  to  get  back  to  Loban,  and  there  awaited  his  opportunity. 

His  position  was  indeed  precarious.    The  secret  societies  had 
shown  themselves,  and  a  partisan  insurrection  had  broken  out  under 
Colonel  Schill  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  Saxony  and  West- 
phalia.   It  was  premature,  and  without  much  difOiculty  suppressed. 
The  Tyrolese  too,  headed  by  Andrew  Hofer,  an  inn-  Btvoit  of 
keeper  of  the  valley  of  Passeyr,  had  burst  into  revolt ;  •*•  '^nfAvm. 
25,000   Bavarians  which  marched   to   suppress  them   had   been 
beaten   ba(^     Again  and  again  in   the   mountain  passes  they 
encountered  and  defeated  both  the  French  and  Bavarian  troops. 
The  revolt  was  unsuppressed,  when  Napoleon  determined  to  break 
from  his  difficult  position.    In  July,  while  pretending  to  build  a 
massive  bridge  across  the  river,  he  brought  his  army  rapidly  acrb^ 
it  on  a  temporary  structure.    The  Archduke,  who  had  expected  to 
attack  the  French  while  crossing,  had  now  to  fight  another  pitched 
battle,  and  two  vast  armies,  numbering  together  be-  ^^^^^ 
tween  300,000  and  400,000  men,  encountered   each  wi 
other  upon  the  tableland  of  Wagram.      The  French  '**'*' 
gained  a  hard-won  victoiy.    The  Archduke  was  pursued  to  Zmaim, 
in  Moravia,  and  there  an  armistice  was  made  which  ^^^^^ 
ripened  subsequently  into  the  Peace  of  Vienna,  signed  vimm. 
on  the  14th  of  October,  by  which  fresh  territory  was  <^  ^*»  "••• 
torn  £K>m  Austria  for  the  advantage  of  Bavaria,  France,  and  Russia  ; 
the  kingdom  of  Spain  was  recognized ;  the  insurgents  of  the  Tyrol 
deserted,  and  a  further  pledge  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Continental 
System  given.    I'he  close  of  the  year  was  marked  by  a  still  further 
act  of  wickedness  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  and  a  steonger  proof  of 
how  completely  he  had  deserted  the  principles  of  the  Revolution. 
On  the  6th  of  December  he  divorced  his  wife  Josephine,  and  entered 
into  negotiations,  which  were  completed  the  foUowixig  year,  for  his 
marriage  with  Maria  Louisa,  an  Austrian  princess. 

The  armistice  of  Zmaim  was  entered  into  on  the  12th  of  July. 
On  the  27th  of  that  month,  the  very  day  on  which  the  news  of  the 
armistice  reached  England,  a  great  expedition  left  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt,  for  the  English  ministry  had  not  deceived  the  hopes  of 
the  Austrians,  and  were  determined  to  undertake  what 
they  hoped  would  prove  a  diversion  in  their  favour. 
For  this  purpose  all  the  strength  of  England  ^%&\A\)ft 
employed    40,000  eol^^t^  were  to  be  earned  wswwr  vcl  ^Rft  \»aB»r 
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ports  under  the  cbarijc  of  uolces  tbaii  246  abipa  of  war.  Yet,  great,  aa 
waa  the  effort,  tbo  commonest  precantjona  were  neglected.  Although 
it  was  well  known  that  the  climate  of  the  ielands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt  was  peatiferoue,  the  medical  officers  were  not  tonstilted,  none 
of  the  piapcT  medicines  weie  Mnt,  and  the  force  wu  accompanied,  in 
B]rite  of  the  proteat  of  the  BUigeon-general,  by  only  one  hospital  Hhip. 
Jloreoyer,  the  pcanp  and  publicity  with  which  the  expedition,  which 
Hiia  Intended  to  be  secret,  was  prepared  deprived  it  of  much  of  its 
vnlae  ;  aad  lastly.  Court  and  miniaterial  favour  secured  the  command 
for  Lord  Chatham,  Maater-Generftl  of  the  Ordnance,  a  man  wholly 
mifitted  for  an  important  oammand.  At  length,  after  much  delay 
caused  by  the  want  of  harmony  hetweein  the  two  branches  of  the 
iervica,  the  fleet  set  sail.  It  waa  the  opinion  of  the  best  ofGcetB  of 
the  army  thut  Antwerp  might  have  been  at  once  eecored  by  a  foiip  ib 
main,  yet  it  was  determined  to  proceed  more  regularly  and  with 
duUberation ;  and  Flushing  {which,  as  the  dykes  had  been  cut,  was 
naihiaj  taijB  regarded  aa  impr^^iahle)  waa  tuken  in  two  days  after  the 
*"«  10.  iLrraii^menls  fur  the  alldck  had  been  completed.     It 

was  not  till  the  21st  of  Ai^ust  that  Lord  Chatham  began  to  think  of 
moving  towards  Antwerp.  Bat,  as  by  that  time  the  enemy's  sqnadron 
had  been  withdrawn  up  the  river  to  the  city,  and  the  intermediate 
foTtressea  bad  been  ao  atrengthcned  aa  to  render  the  advance  difficulty 
absolutely  nothing  further  waa  even  attempted.  The  army  was  kept 
lying  in  the  plagne-atricken  swamps  of  Walcheren.  Fever  began  to 
make  fearful  ravages.  On  the  29th  Chatham  wrute  home  that  he 
could  do  no  more^that  alieady  3000  of  the  troops  were  Bick.  By 
September  11,000  men  were  stricken,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
army  was  ordered  home.  Lord  Chatham,  taking  with  him  as  many 
of  Uie  Bick  as  he  could,  aocompanied  it.  16,000  men  were  left 
to  occnpy  the  island.  Though  thu  fever  still  spread  with  fearful 
rapidity,  the  only  remedy  supplied  was  a  quantity  of  Thames  water, 
which  was  constantly  sent  out.  The  roofs  of  the  huls  had  fallen  in, 
.  the  men  were  removed  to  the  churches,  and  the  churchea  proved 
damp  and  worse  than  the  roofless  huts.  At  last  100  bricklayera  were 
sent  from  England  to  repair  the  huts ;  the  bricklayers  were  speedily 
tbemsslves  in  hospital.  The  death  rate  was  now  SOO  or  300  a  week ; 
and  BO  terrible  was  the  effect  of  the  fever,  that  before  the  next  June,  of 
the  40,000  troops  sent  out  36,000  bad  been  in  hospital.  Nor  did  this 
great  foUy  produce  the  BHiBJleat  effect  on  the  general  war.  Even  had 
^fie  expedition  not  been  bo  ieis-'jei.  't'toi  'Sim.  k.-o.*™.-n.  armiatic*  wsi 
..dj-  eigncd  when  it  aaflei,  ^t  wi\ii'W"56  iofva^n  lynA,  '^w^-a^ 
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himself  wrote  of  it, ''  Before  six  weeks,  of  the  16,000  troops  which  are . 
in  the  Isle  of  Walcheren  not  1500  will  be  left,  the  rest  will  be  in 
hospital    The  expedition  has  been  undertaken  under  fedse  expecta- 
tions and  planned  in  ignorance." 

While  wasting  their  strength  in  this  idle  display,  the  ministry  were 
being  taught,  had  they  been  willing  to  learn,  where  English  forces 
might  have  been  wisely  employed.  In  Portugal,  Wellesley,  on  taking 
the  command,  had  marched  against  Soult  in  the  north,  ^^^^^^ 
had  brought  his  army  across  the  Douro  in  face  of  the  vieiofiraiiB 
French,  who  were  occupying  Oporto,  had  recaptured  '•"*'*^ 
that  dty,  and  driven  Soult  to  a  desperate  retreat  By  extraordinary 
vigour  and  good  fortune,  Soult,  though  there  were  traitors  in  his 
camp,  contrived  to  extricate  his  army,  but  Portugal  was  free.  And 
Welledey,  victorious  in  the  north,  and  deceived  by  the  constant 
false  information  of  the  Spaniards  as  to  the  weakness  of  his  enemies, 
determined  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  other  French  army  which 
was  threatening  Portugal  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  He  was  there 
to  act  with  the  Spanish  army  under  Ouesta,  an  old  man  of  crabbed 
temper  and  of  great  self-conceit.  Victor's  army  fell  back  before  the 
advancing  English  from  Talavera  behind  the  Alberche  river. 

By  this  march  Madrid  was  threatened,  and  Joseph  collected  for  its 
defence  the  troops  of  Victor,  Sebastiani,  and  his  own  guard,  amount- 
ing to  about  60,000  men.     As  Wellesley  had  with  him  less  than 
20,000  English  troops,  and  as  he  could  place  no  reliance  w«i]«dc7 
upon  the  Spaniards  of  Ouesta  though  they  were  nearly  JJH^I^ 
40,000  in  number,  it  was  a  bold  resolve  to  march  against  iiAdrid. 
Victor.    But  Wellesley  was  ignorant  of  the  extreme  danger  of  his 
movement    Oonstantly  misinformed  by  the  Spaniards,  he  believed 
Soulf  8  army  in  Oastile  and  the  plain  of  the  Douro  to  consiBt  of 
about  16,000  men ;  in  reality  it  was  more  than  60,000  strong.   With 
these  it  was  possible,  collecting  them  at  Salamanca,  to  cross  the 
mountains  separating  the  plains  of  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus,  to  pass 
between  Wellesley's  troops  and  Portugal,  and  thus  placing  him  between 
two  armies,  each  virtually  superior  to  his  own,  entirely  ruin  him. 
Ignorant  as  yet  of  the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  Wdlesley  could 
not  believe  that  he  should  be  kept  uninformed,  nor  could  he 
believe  that  the  Spanish  troops  supplied  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the 
mountains,  and  restrain,  or  at  least  check,  Sonlfs  movements,  would 
give  ground  without  striking  a  blow;  nor,  befoi^  ^soX/ms^^  cs<cl\£s& 
enterprise,  could  he  have  conceived  that  Iua  axmy  "woxil^  \ibn^\3««»' 
ByBtemaUcall/  kept  without  food.    It  is  neverOii<^c»  ^*^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
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f^atest  difficult;  was  found  in  procuring  rations,  nliich  often  con- 
■tetcd  metely  of  a  few  liandfuk  of  gtoin^  while  the  Speoisti  troops 
weio  very  fairly  fed.  Victor  and  the  King  had  token  op  a  posi- 
tion beyond  the  Alherche  Btream,  a  little  river  flowing  from  the 
north  into  the  Tagus  above  Talaveia.  Beyond  tbat  streaju,  WeUeslcy, 
when  he  found  how  he  waa  treated,  positively  refused  to  move 
Beginning  to  apptociale  the  chaiactei  of  the  Spanii^h  troops,  he  uiged 
Cuesta  not  to  venture  on  u  forward  niovement  without  him ;  but  the 
obstinate  old  man  perRieting  in  passing  the  Alberche,  was  roughly 
handled  by  Victor,  and  only  saved  from  the  conBequences  of  his 
raahnees  by  En^li^h  assistance. 

Soiilt  hod  informed  Joseph  of  his  great  plan.  All  the  King  had  to 
do  was  to  remain  quiet,  and  check  the  advance  of  the  English  till 
Wellesley  was  caught  in  the  trap.  But  there  was  a  second  Spanish 
Army  apparently  threatening  Madrid  from  the  south.  It  might  well 
be  that  before  Soult's  arrival  the  capital  would  be  lost,  although,  if 
Soulf  B  plan  answered,  it  would  be  immediately  regained.  The  King 
could  not  bring  liimself  to  btar  even  the  temporary  loss  of  his  capital, 
especiaUy  as  the  hospitals  and  euppliea  for  his  army  were  there.  He 
therefore  rashly  listened  to  the  advice  of  Victor,  which  was  contrary 
to  that  of  Jourdan,  his  proper  military  adviser,  and 
luinin.  determined  to  attack  the  English.      The  position  of 

"**•""'**  Talavera  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  crossing  the 
plain  from  the  river  Tagus  to  a  small  range  of  hills  which  bounds  the 
valley  ;  beyond  tliia  range  is  a  second  vcdley  of  about  half  a  mile  in 
extent,  and  then  come  the  mountains.  The  key  of  the  position  is 
the  highest  oE  the  secondary  hills,  sad  this  Wellesley  occupied.  The 
Spaniards  he  placed  behind  entrenchments  in  Talavera.  Victor 
made  a  second  error  in  making  two  preliminary  attacks  upon  the 
key  hill.  Though  these  attacks  failed,  he  still  believed  he  could 
carry  the  position,  and  Joseph  yielded  to  his  desire  for  a  general 
engagement.  Thia  was  fought  on  the  28th  of  July,  The  advance  of 
the  French  light  dragoons  so  frightened  the  Spaniards  that  many 
regiments  at  once  turned  and  fied,  carrying  the  news  down  the  valley 
that  the  Engliah  army  waa  destroyed.  Such  as  remained  in  their 
strong  position  proved  sufficient  to  hold  it,  and  were  not  seriously 
molested.  The  whole  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  upon  the  Engliah  in 
the  centre  and  left  wing.  At  one  moment  the  centre  waa  brekeo 
tirough,  and  disaster  miglit  have  followed  had  not  Wellesley  at  once 
fewa  what  waa  wanted,  ai\i  senl.  &e  ^'ii  te?,lmeut  down  from  Ibe 
Lhough  the  fl;;blinslbeTC■waaBCT«fc,^au^Tc-t^^a^3C^&t^s,w  Wile 
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in  the  centre.  An  extraordinaij  and  reckless  charge  of  the  23rd 
light  dragoons  across  an  apparently  impassable  ravine,  though  carried 
out  with  the  loss  of  abnost  half  their  number,  had  the  effect  of  para- 
lyzing a  whole  division  of  the  French  army,  which  was  attempting  to 
turn  the  English  left  by  the  valley  between  the  hills  and  the 
mountains.  When  the  evening  closed  the  French  had  been  de- 
feated at  all  points,  and  the  English  remained  masters  of  their 
position. 

But  by  that  time  Soult  had  come  almost  unopposed  through  the 
mountains  from  Salamanca  to  Placentia  and  the  direct  road  to  Portugal 
was  closed.  All  hopes  of  rendering  the  victory  useful  were  therefore 
gone,  and  Wellesley  was  compelled  to  cross  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus, 
and  take  refuge  among  the  mountains.  After  considerable  loss  and 
much  suffering  from  the  abominable  usage  he  endured  from  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  he  came  to  a  fixed  determination  that  he 
would  never  again  act  in  concert  with  them,  that  henceforward 
his  first  duty  lay  in  saving  Portugal,  from  which,  if  events  favoured 
him,  he  might  ultimately  advance  with  an  English  and  Portuguese 
army,  and  do  for  the  Spaniards  what  they  were  totally  unable  to 
do  for  themselves. 

The  victory  of  Talavera  was  a  great  one,  and  the  English  ministry 
recognized  it  as  such  by  raising  Wellesley  to  the  Peerage  ^^^  ^^ 
as  Viscount  Wellington.    Nevertheless  it  was  open  to  ite  vtaioty 
the  cavils  of  the  Opposition,  for  it  could  be  truly  urged  *"  *»«'"*• 
that  it  had  not  pioduced  any  permanent  advantage,  and  had  been 
followed  by  a  somewhat  disastrous  retreat    In  Parliament  some 
Opposition  speakers  even  went  so  far  as  to  urge  that  the  name  of  the 
commander  should  be  omitted'from  the  vote  of  thanks  to  be  given  to 
the  army.    But  it  was  in  fact  the  weak  war  administration  in  England 
which  rendered  it  useless.    Our  resources  had  been  wasted  in  the 
pompous  and  ridiculous  Walcheren  expedition,  and  in  a  second 
expedition,  almost  as  useless,  which  was  despatched  to  Italy,  where 
it  was  unable  to  effect  anything,  and  had  to  withdraw  to  Sicily. 

When  Wellington  withdrew  from  Talavera,  after  waiting  some 
time  on  the  Quadiana,  he  took  up  his  position  in  the  more  northern 
part  of  Portugal,  near  Almeida,  preparing  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  During  his  inactivity  there  the  advance  of  nmckviektiM. 
the  French  was  nearly  unchecked.  They  marched  into  "•^-  ^•••• 
Aragon  and  Catalonia,  and  defeated  an  army  of  50,000  Spaniards 
at  Ocana  (Nov.  20),  thus  throwing  open  the  province  ol  La.VL»3v^^^ 
vid  obtaining  an  opportunity  for  iaxikL«c  «A^i3isa  VqlNa  ^a^^^^c^aB^ 
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This  pn>viiK«  wosalao  oreirau,  with  ttie  exceptdon  of  Cadiz,  which  wa» 
nved  by  Genend  Albuquenj^ue.  The  utrasion  thus  formed  itself 
Into  three  derineildirisiona;  an  amiy  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  an 
army  foi  the  oompletion  of  the  conqucet  of  Aiidalti«ifi,  and  oa  army 
in  Calalonio,  white  the  King  sad  bia  Imperial  Quarda  formed  an 
army  in  the  centre,  Havii^  thiia  borne  down  all  oppoaition  iu 
Spain,  Napoleon's  intention  was  to  overmn  Portugal  in  the  followin'; 
year.  His  army  for  the  purpose  was  placed  under  the  oonunand  ot 
Maageiia,  while  Boult  was  intrusted  with  the  operations  next  in 
importance,  and  directed  against  Cadix. 

The  ansanlt,  then,  for  which  WeUington  had  heen  preparing  waa 
now  to  come.  The  minislera  in  England — in  part  despairing  of 
bis  anccess,  in  port  unable  to  comprehend  the  ;;reatncss  of  hia 
■chemea — distinctly  told  him  that  he  must  rely  upon  himaelf.  But, 
with  estraoiiUnary  steadfastiies*  and  courage,  he  undertook  the  task. 
Ever  since  ttie  October  of  the  preceding  year  he  had  foreseen  what 
wijLild  liiiiipi'ii  ;  he  liiid  knoini  that  in  all  prubnhiiity  hie  troops 
would  be  outnumbered,  and  that  he  should  be  unable  to  make  head 
against  the  vast  armies  which  Napoleon  might  set  at  motion  againat 
hira.  He  had  therefore  designed  a  great  defensive  scheme,  so  that  if 
the  worst  came  to  the  worst  he  might  still  have  some  place  to  which 
to  retire  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  evacuating  Lisbon.  He  had 
therefore  turned  the  promontory  between  the  Tagus  and  the  sea 
into  a  vast  fortiRcation.  During  the  time  of  his  delay  on  the 
wiuufba  Guadiana,  and  while  wintering  near  Almeida,  thou- 
iHttiHth*  sands  of  Portuguese  workmen  were  turning  the  hills 
romatair.  u''^  impregnable  fortresses.  This  great  work,  known  m 
"'*-  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedraa,  was  threefold.   The  outer  line, 

twenty-nine  miles  in  length,  extended  from  Alhundra  on  the  Tagus 
to  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Zizandra  close  to  Torres  Vedras. 
The  second,  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  which  was  intended 
originally  to  be  the  strongest  of  the  two,  was  from  sii  to  ten  miles 
in  rear  of  the  firat,  reaching  from  the  Tagus  at  Quintella  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lorenio.  In  addition  to  this,  a  small  fortification 
was  erected  to  cover  an  embarkation  in  case  the  other  two  lines  were 
forced.  It  enclosed  an  entrenched  camp  and  Fort  SL  Julian,  and 
was  two  marches  in  rear  of  the  first  line.  Time  had  allowed  Wei- 
lington  BO  to  strengthen  the  first  line  that  it  subsequently  proved 
■nfflcient  for  all  I'urposes.  The  General's  great  cares  during  the 
winter  had  been,— first,  to  instruct  the  Portuguese  authorities  to 
"-"'tt  upon  the  inhabitan'tt  dertaoyiTu  «&  ■'r^iaB*,nunH,  and  cropt 
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in  the  coarse  of  the  invading  force  when  it  should  appear ;  secondly, 
to  get  the  half-trained  militia  of  the  country  over  which  he  held 
command  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  oblige  the  French  to 
act  in  a  mass  and  prevent  detailed  fighting;  and  thirdly,  so  to 
arrange  his  troops  that  while  spread  abroad,  for  greater  ease  in 
procuring  provisions,  they  should  yet  be  within  easy  distance  £or 
concentration.  He  thus  waited,  fully  prepared  to  cany  out  his 
great  scheme  when  Massena  should  think  fit  to  strike  the  first  blow. 
So  determined  was  he  to  adopt  a  waiting  policy,  that  he  even 
allowed  the  great  fortress  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  the  key  of  that  part  of 
Spain,  to  be  taken  before  his  eyes.  Meanwhile  he  had  to  listen 
calmly  to  the  assertions  of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament,  that  no 
British  soldier  would  leave  the  Peninsula  but  as  a  prisoner,  and  to 
see  the  City  of  London  addressing  the  throne  to  inquire  into  his 
conduct,  and  protesting  against  conferring  honours  and  distinctions 
on  a  general  who  had  exhibited  nothing  but  useless  valour. 

Ciudad  Bodrigo  fell  on  the  11th  of  July.  It  was  not  till  Sep- 
tember that  the  great  attack  began.  Then  MaBoona,  with  an  army  of 
65,000  men,  set  forward  towards  Lisbon  by  the  valley  of 


the  Mondego,  having  been  informed  by  friendly  Porta-  H^^S^I^igi^ 
guese  that  the  road  was  easy,  and  that  there  was  no  >«p^  isio. 
important  position  between  him  and  Coimbra,  where  he  believed  he 
could  forestall  Wellington.  An  accident  loet  the  English  com- 
mander the  advantage  that  any  opposition  from  the  fortress  of 
Almeida  might  have  given  him.  The  ^zploaian  of  a  magazine 
rendered  the  capitulation  of  the  fortress  necessary  almost  imme- 
diately. In  spite  of  Massena's  attempts  to  deceive  hhn  as  to  the  road 
he  intended  to  pursue,  in  spite  of  the  distance  at  which  some  of  the 
English  troops  were  stationed,  Wellington  contrived  to  collect  his 
army  and  to  place  it  between  Massena  and  Coimbza.  Down  the 
valley  of  the  Mond^o  the  march  was  continued.  The  orders  for 
the  destruction  of  the  property  were  carried  out  as  far  as  possible, 
and  crowds  of  wretched  fugitive  peasants  accompanied  the  army.  A 
panic  began  to  spread  in  Portugal  The  intriguing  regency  did  not 
carry  out  the  orders  for  destruction  with  sufficient  activity.  There 
was  yet  enough  food  left  between  Mondego  and  the  lines  to  supply 
the  French  during  the  ensuing  winter.  To  raise  the  temper  of  the 
country,  and  to  excite  the  people  to  the  voluntary  destruction  of 
their  property,  Wellington  was  compelled  (in  entire  op-  ^.^mu^ 
position  to  his  original  plans)  to  fight  a  great  \mM^  "nV^ 
theadvancuy^f^reocii.   He  selected  1ih%ildQ|acll'E\x»aiu>, 
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wliich  almoflt.  cliriea  the  rolley  of  the  Moiiflegf",  jnat  nnrtb  ot 
Coimbra,  an  hie  battlefii^Id.  The  English  and  Portugueee  thcK 
■tood  at  bay,  and  the  Freiich  were  completely  defeated.  The  moral 
effect  was  all  that  eould  be  deaiied— the  Portuguese  troops  thence- 
forward became  fitting  comrades  fof  the  English,  and  the  waning 
trust  of  the  people  waa  restored  ;  but  as  a  military  operation  it  effected 
nothing,  Mossena  found  a  pass  through  the  bills  upon  his  right, 
through  which  he  withdrew  with  hig  beaten  forces,  and  WeUington, 
not  attcmptiug  to  attack  him,  fell  back,  giving  orders  to  the  Portu- 
guese mihtia  to  close  upon  the  French  rear.  Thug  harassed  in  hla 
progress,  Mossena  arrived  before  the  famous  lines  (of  the  existence 
of  which  he  had  only  heard  five  days  before),  only  to  find  them 
thoroughly  occupied  by  the  English  troops.  Against  the  works  he 
could  do  nothing  ;  his  operations  were  in  fact  reduced  to  a  blockade. 
Massena'e  object,  therefore,  waa  to  feed  hia  army  till  reinforcements 
arrived,  Wellington's,  by  doping  up  the  Portiigaeae  militia  behind 
Huiuu  ^''^  F'^1'^^  amiy,  rapidly  to  reduce  it  to  starvation.    The 

it^rnnt.  expected  reinforcements  did  not  come,  and  on  the  1 4th  of 

November  Massena,  who  had  loat  upwards  of  30,000 
men  rince  he  had  entered  Portngal,  was  obliged  to  drew  off  his  army 
tn-i  b^in  a  regular  retreat.  He  moved  leisurely,  hoping  to  strike 
another  blow  before  he  finally  withdrew,  but  when  reinforcements 
(urrived  for  the  English  he  proceeded  with  some  haste  to  Almeida 
and  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  operationn  were  closed  by  the  com.bat  of 
Sabogal  (April  3,  IBll},  where  Massena  was  again  worsted,  and  after 
which  he  fioaUy  withdrew  from  Portugal. 

While  Massena  waa  attacking  Portugal,  Sonlt  had  been  vigt»otudj 
proeecnting  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  and  had  there  made  dispodtioitB  which 
wotild  probably  have  ended  in  its  capture,  when  he  waa  ordered  lo 
assist  Massena,  for  the  Emperor  was  more  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the 
regular  warfare  in  Portugal  than  to  complete  his  conquesta  in  Spain. 
Portugal  is  assailable  either  by  the  northern  line  from  Sal&manci, 
which  Hassena  had  already  followed,  a  line  covered  by  the  fortrws 
of  Ciadad  Bodrigo,  or  by  a  line  south  of  the  Tagna  through  Estrans- 
dnra  and  Alemtejo,  which  is  covered  by  Badajos  and  Elvas.  In  this 
latter  diiection  Soult  had  marched  ;  the  (ruit  of  his  operations  were 
the  victory  of  Oebora  (Feb.  19),  whei«  the  Spaniards  were  completelr 
defeated,  and  the  capture  of  Badajos.  The  two  great  frontier  fortrwea 
betveea  Spain  and  Portugal  were  thus  in  the  hands  of  France.  Bel 
the  departuie  o£  Soait  hom  C«A^  t.ti.'emua^  Graham,  who  con- 
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was  left  in  command,  from  his  lines.  A  combined  force  of  about 
12,000  men  sailed  from  Cadis  southward,  intending  to  march  upon 
the  back  of  the  French  lines.  Victor,  marching  out  to  defend  them, 
was  defeated  at  Barosa  (March  6)  by  the  vigour  and  generaLship  oi 
Qraham,  La  Peiia,  the  Spanish  commander,  as  usual,  adding  nothing 
to  the  victory,  and  failing  when  the  victory  was  won  to  put  it  to  any 
use.  The  battle  was  however  so  severe  a  threat  that  Soult,  not 
wishing  to  lose  all  the  fruit  of  his  former  arrangements,  withdrew 
from  his  attack  on  Portugal  Yet,  as  both  Badajoe  and  Ciudad  Bodripo 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  in  the  following  campaign  there  wei  e 
two  scenes  of  operation  of  which  those  fortresses  were  the  centres. 

The  ministry  in  England  had  at  last  began  to  feel  some  confidence 
in  their  genersd,  but  they  would  have  been  content  with  the  success- 
ful defence  of  PortugaL  Not  so  Wellington ;  his  mind  wdUBfton** 
was  full  of  great  projects  for  the  relief  of  Spain.  The  •'•^  •'■^ 
two  points  on  which  the  French  pressure  was  strongest  were  Catalonia 
and  Cadiz ;  and  Wellington,  bdieving  that  Massena,  although  his 
troops  had  been  again  raised  to  50,000  men,  would  not  be  in  a  fit  state 
for  immediate  action,  had  it  now  in  his  mind  either  to  invest  Almeida 
and  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  betake  himself  with  much  of  his  army  to 
Badajos,  unite  with  the  English  and  Portuguese  troops  there,  and 
assault  Soult  in  Andalusia ;  or  to  engage  in  a  still  more  magnificent 
plan, — to  march  his  army  right  acvoes  Spain,  taking  Madrid  on  the  way, 
which  would  cut  o£f  the  lesouices  of  Soult's  army  and  oblige  it  to 
withdraw,  and  then  upon  the  eastern  coast  to  enter  into  communica- 
tions with  the  English  troops  at  that  time  in  Sicily,  and,  working  from 
a  new  base  of  operations,  to  attack  the  French  in  Catalonia.  In  either 
case  the  capture  of  Badajoe  was  necessary,  as  its  possesoion  by  the 
French  was  a  constant  threat  to  the  Spaniards  in  Cadiz  and  to  the 
southern  provinces  of  Portugal.  Wellhigton  therefore,  leaving  the 
blockade  of  Almeida  in  the  hands  of  Spencer,  went  to  Elvas  to  arrange 
with  Mazshal  Bereaford,  who  commanded  the  troopain  that  direction, 
for  the  siege  of  Badajoe.  Before  his  arrangements  were  completed  he 
was  hastily  summoned  again  to  the  north,  where  Msssena  had  unex- 
pectedly shown  signs  of  activity,  and  was  moving  to  relieve  Almeida. 
Wellington  was  in  time  to  check  him  at  the  hard-fought  battle  of 
Fuentes  Onoro  (May  5),  which  was  followed  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
fortress.  He  then  returned  to  superintend  the  more  important 
operation  of  the  siege  of  Badajos.  But  before  he  arrived  ,^^^^^^ 
the  operations  had  been  interrupted.  Soult  YiaA.  ^-  Mftgwi^.  ^ 
ranced  to  mqccoqx  }d%  late  pxizBi  and  BciedotdL  \tt^ 
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thought  it  necusanry  lo  fi|;ht  a  Imttte  with  Iiiin  at  Alhuvra.     Thii 

battle,  ona  of  thi-  bloo'iiwt  ever  fouglil,  look  place  on  the  18tL  of 
Muy.     The  EnKlisb  mid  their  nllies  bsd  about  30,000  infantry  and 
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8(M)(I  aivalry,  but  of  tlie»e  only  7000  were  English,  aud  the  Sp;iniard» 
were  not  to  bo  truated.  Soult  bad  with  him  only  19,000  good 
infantry  nnd  4000  cavalry,  but  BeresEorf's  faulty  arrangemento 
almost  neutralized  the  superiority  in  foraea.  The  English  position 
wae  a  ridge,  in  front  of  which  ran  the  Albuera  river.  In  the  centre 
were  the  village  and  bridge  of  Albuera,  throuRh  which  ran  the  roiJ 
to  Valverde  over  the  ridge.  This  road  being  BereJiford'e  onlj 
line  of  retreat,  he  regarded  a  hill  in  the  centre  which  defended  it 
Bfa  the  key  of  hia  position,  nnd  there  put  his  beat  troops,  intrusting 
the  right  to  the  Spaniards  under  Blake.  He  also  neglected  to.  place 
any  troops  across  the  river,  and  the  enemy's  morementa  were  eiitirelj 
hidden  by  the  wooded  heights  on  that  aide.  For  a  direct  attack 
Beresiford'a  dispositiona  were  correct,  but  upon  bis  right  a  tableland 
stretched  bo  fiir  back  as  to  command  the  ValvcrJe  road  and  to  loiii 
along  the  back  ot  the  English  position,  Soult  saw  that  by  mastering 
this  height  he  would  cut  off  the  English  from  rttreat,  oblige  them  to 
fotm  a  wholly  new  front,  and  in  all  probability  destroy  them.  He 
t&erefore  secretly,  wndet  covet  ol  ftit!\SJ=,,'mMacA  his  troops  apon  his 
m  left,  and  while  a  «iffic\eTA\-j  nn-eOTtetft  waaA^-K™.  -^'jJi.e.^ijra 
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the  bridge  to  attract  Beiesfoid's  attentiony  tlie  balk  of  the  French 
army  rapidly  proceeded  to  place  itself  at  rig^t  angles  to  the  English 
position  upon  the  tableland.  The  main  point  of  the  battle  was  in  the 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  this  vantage-ground.  In  vain  Beresford 
entreated  Blake  to  change  his  front  and  cover  the  right  The  Spanish 
general  insisted  that  the  real  attack  was  upon  the  village.  Beresford 
himself  took  the  command  of  the  Spanish  troops,  the  change  of  front 
was  effected,  but  even  then  they  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  move. 
At  length  the  English  second  division  moved  from  the  centre  and 
mounted  the  hilL  But,  brought  too  recklessly  into  action,  they  suf- 
fered much.  Scarcely  a  third  of  the  regiments  remained  standing, 
and  Beresford  was  already  thinking  of  retreat  when  Colonel  Hardinge 
induced  Cole  with  the  fourth  division,  and  Abercrombie  with  the 
third  brigade  of  the  second  division,  neither  of  whom  had  been  much 
engaged,  to  advance  to  the  rescue.  At  the  head  of  6000  men  Hardinge 
advanced  to  cover  the  hilL  The  crowded  formation  of  the  French, 
who  were  in  column,  impeded  their  movements,  and  the  advance  of 
the  English  was  so  irresistible,  that  at  length,  unable  to  open  out, 
they  gave  ground,  and  in  the  words  of  Napier,  ''slowly  and  with  a 
horrid  carnage  were  pushed  by  the  incessant  vigour  of  the  attack  to 
the  furthest  edge  of  the  hill,'*  and  at  length  ''  the  mighty  mass,  break- 
ing off  like  a  loosened  cliff,  went  headlong  down  the  steep ;  the  rain 
flowed  in  streams  discoloured  with  blood,  and  1800  unwounded  men, 
the  remnant  of  6000  unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood  triumphant 
on  the  fatal  hill.''  In  four  hours  nearly  7000  of  tiie  allies  and  8000 
French  were  struck  down.  The  victory  was  however  won,  and  after 
occupying  a  threatening  position  during  the  17th,  on  the  18th  Soult 
marched  away.  The  advantages  of  this  bloody  battle  were  little  or 
none. 

Yet  though  the  battles  of  Fuentes  Onoro  and  Albuera  produced 
little  result,  although  the  French  continued  their  successes  in 
Catalonia,  and  Spain  seemed  entirely  at  their  disposal,  oMtiiai 
their  position  was  by  no  means  wholly  prosperous.  The  **•*• 
broken  armies  of  the  Spanish  had  formed  themselves  into  guerilla 
bands,  their  useless  generals  were  superseded  by  daring  partisan  com- 
manders, and  troops  wholly  untrustworthy  in  pitched  battles  proved 
masters  of  the  art  of  wild  irregular  warfsre.  It  was  only  in  large 
masses  that  the  French  were  safe;  yet,  as  Napoleon  always  acted  on 
the  principle  that  war  should  support  war,  and  allowed  only  j^,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  armies  in  Spain,  ^Vn&\i  «X  >i2t^&X  >3as^^ 
amounted  to  more  than  300,000  men,  the  diBj^acAsak  ol  ^^  Vs»«» 
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wn8  tin  nbpolute  ne«Bsity  in  order  that  food  raiglit  be  procured.  No 
cuimer  could  ne  despatched  except  luder  eecnrt ;  letters  to  Parii 
were  guarded  at  first  by  1400  dragoons,  BubKe([uently  by  3000. 
Moreover,  Joseph  and  the  Emperor  were  not  at  one.  The  Spanish 
King  did  not  wish  to  niJe  only  tis  the  ^ent  of  hifl  brothei  in  a  con 
quered  country,  and  at  length  the  vexatious  tyranny  of  Napolea 
piesaed  bo  heavily  upon  him,  that  he  went  to  Farig  and  resigned  liia 
crown.  He  was  induced  to  take  it  back  again,  but  the  mere  fact  of 
his  visit,  coupled  with  WellinRton's  anocBss  and  the  late  victories, 
which  were  conipkte  if  not  deciaive,  raised  the  spirits  of  the  patriots 
and  increased  the  enei^  and  number  of  the  guerillas.  Uoreovet, 
aSaire  in  Europe  were  beginning  to  take  a  turn  which  compelled 
Napoleon  to  act  ivith  less  vigonr  in  the  Peninsula.  Uia  marria^ 
wit^  the  Austrian  archduchess  was  a  deadly  insult  to  the  Czar,  foi 
a  princess  of  whose  bouse  be  bad  previously  been  negotiating ;  the 
Continental  System  was  becoming  almost  unbearable,  coupled  aa  it 
was  with  the  French  occupation  of  the  northern  ports  of  Germany; 
and  the  addition  o{  territory  to  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  seemed  to 
threaten  a  restoration  of  the  Polish  kin^^iloni,  and  to  be  a  violatiiui 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsitt.  The  es  Iran  gem  tnt  of  the  Czar  was  becoming 
BO  evident  tliat  Napoleon's  mind  began  to  turn  more  and  mort 
wards  an  expedition  ^'ainst  Russia.  The  number  of  troops  in  Spain 
was  lessened,  and  first-rate  soldierB  withdrawn  to  give  place  to  i 
conscripts. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  relamtion,  this  year  forms  in  the  opinion  of 
the  great  historian  of  the  war  its  moat  critical  period.  For  Welling- 
tnauiMBi  l^"  wu  miserably  supplied   from  home,  and  sickne^ 

WiUuiEuii.  ^.Qg  fjfg  among  his  troops,  so  that  he  could  not  bring 
in.>re  than  8000  mi-n  into  the  field,  while  the  Portuguese  Govem- 
nieut,  quarrelling  with  bim,  frequently  refused  supplies,  and  f" 
starved  their  own  troops,  that  iustead  of  40,tX*0  soldiers  who  had 
been  available  on  Massena's  advance,  only  1S,000  bndly-fed  mta 
were  now  with  the  army,  and  against  this  weakened  force  a  nen' 
combination  of  the  French  bod  been  arranged.  The  battle  nf 
Albuera  bad  been  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  siege  of  Badaj(t. 
Want  of  proper  material  rendered  the  pi-ogi'eBa  of  the  siege  alow,  nuil 
Mannont,  who  had  succeeded  Massena  in  command  of  the  onoj  iii 
Portugal,  was  ordered  toco-operate  with  Soult  coming  from  the  sooth 
to  relieve  it.  Their  junction  was  effected  and  llu^  siege  was  rai!*' 
To  all  appearance  t\iere[om  Ae  battle  of  Albuera  bad  been  a  FrencJi 
nclory,  and  two  annio  vaAea&  A  <soa  wg^fttxe^  \c  \Va«steu  Poitn^ 
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hj  the  Bonthem  line.  Welliiigton  had  bronght  hia  troopa  down  and 
offered  the  combined  geoetftU  battle  upon  the  Cajo.  ncinHkn- 
Butjignoiantofthe weakneesof theBnglish,andiMpowd  ^j^J^^**'*'* 
upon  by  the  confident  front  flrhioh  Wallington  with  '•"Uii. 
aatoniehing  boldness  showed  them,  the  battle,  which  might  easily 
have  been  decisiTe  of  the  fate  of  the  PeniomU,  was  tefnsed  by  the 
French  generals,  and  Soolt  moved  sonthwaid,  whiie  Maimont  re- 
turned to  occupy  the  valley  of  the  TagOB. 

This  ciiticat  year  of  1811  was  a  bitter  diuppointmeat  to  Welling- 
toQ.  He  had  hoped  that  hia  period  of  inoctiWty  was  over,  that  the 
defensive  m^ht  have  been  changed  to  an  offensive  warfare.  The 
blonders  of  his  aubordinates,  the  wretched  jealousies  of  the  Portu- 
guese regency,  and  the  poor  support  he  received  from  home,  bad 
rendered  his  efforts  futile.  He  still  found  himself  when  the  year 
cloaed  obliged  to  be  contented  with  preserving  hia  defensive  attitude 
inPortugaL  It  was  even  worse  than  this.  The  French  had  sncceeded 
in  completing  the  conquest  of  the  east  of  Spaii^  and  the  army  of 
Suchet  had  advanced  as  fai  as  Valencia;  while  in  the  north  Astucias 
and  Qalicia  had  again  fallen  into  their  hands.  Some  gleam  of  success 
had  indeed  been  visible  in  the  south,  where  Hill  had  checked  Dronet 
in  Eatremadura,  and  where  Soolt  had  been  beaten  off  in  hia 
attack  upon  the  little  fortreat  of  Tarifa,  But  the  reotganiution  of 
the  French  army  {especially  of  the  great  army  of  the  centre),  and 
the  threatened  reappearance  of  Napoleon  upon  the  acane,  rendered 
the  close  of  the  year  one  of  gloom  and  despair. 

Yet  events  were  occurring  in  Europe  which  allowed  Wellington  still 
to  hope.  Already,  as  early  aa  the  beginning  of  1810,  the  appropriation 
by  Napoleon  of  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  a  nmiMii 
relative  of  Alexander,  bad  induced  the  Caar  to  declare  Jjm^UJJ" 
his  freedom  from  the  Continental  System,  It  had  »■■■■ 
1>ecome  evident  to  him  that,  sooner  or  later,  war  would  be  forced 
upon  him,  and  he  had  ent«i«d  into  open  prepantiona.  Under  one 
pretext  or  another  Napoleon  had  also  been  strengthening  hia  troops 
upon  the  eastern  frontier  of  hia  dominions,  and  though  the  forms  of 
friendship  were  alill  kept  up,  it  was  plain  that  before  long  the  two 
cmpirea  would  be  plunged  into  hostilities.  During,  the  whole  of 
1311  remonstrances  and  recriminationa  had  paaaed  between  the 
courts.  Alexander  had  at  first  intended  to  re-eatabliah  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  where  the  influence  of  Napoleon  was  still  great,  and  to 
be^  offensive  movemeats.  The  sucoeoa  of  WeUinf^u.  aX  '^tscm 
Vediaa  ia  said  to  have  sujjgested  to  biu  aui  to  ^oa  iM<uii^^t:^ 
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the  more  prudent  method  of  nttracting  the  French  into  the  heart 
of  Rniria,  and  of  allowiiig  tha  weather  and  the  netiiral  difficul- 
ties  of  the  conntry  to  have  their  fall  force  as  his  allies.  He  kneir 
that,  in  8pil«  of  the  marriaf^  of  the  Austrian  archdocbeaa  vrith 
Napoleon,  he  could  rely  iipon  the  ftiendship  oi  the  Court  of  | 
YienoB  ahould  tuy  oppcrtimity  arise  of  Encceaaful  q>poaition  to 
France.  Pnisaia  likewise,  aince  the  battle  nf  Jena,  had  under- 
gone a  complete  though  dlent  revolution  ;  feudaliam  had  been 
almost  deslTo^d,  the  peasants  given  n  share  in  the  property  of 
the  land,  and  bourgeois  and  peasant  alike  endowed  trith  self- 
government  ;  the  people  and  the  government  were  absolutely  at 
one.  While  ostensibly  restricted  to  the  treaty  iinmber  of  42,000, 
the  army  had  been  practically  increased  to  160,000  men  ;  and,  by  an 
extraordinary  effort  of  patience  and  good  administration,  the  broken 
nation  had  been  te -established.  There,  tiio,  it  was  certain  that  any 
snccesBful  effort  to  check  Napoleon  would  be  hailed  with  delight 
But  Napoleon,  observinR  that  Euaain  did  not  lake  the  initiative,  and 
seeing  tihat  both  Austria  and  Prussia  were  lo  all  appearance  stJU  at 
hie  service,  forgetting  the  lesson  which  he  should  liave  learnt  from 
Spain,  that  the  enmity  of  the  people  is  more  to  be  feared  than  the 
enmity  of  the  government,  seemed  iiresistibly  led  to  the  war  which 
was  to  complete  his  ruin.  In  August  1811  there  took  place  another 
Df  those  scenes  which  had  bo  frequently  preluded  war.  At  a  public 
meeting  of  ministers  iu  the  Tuileries  the  Russian  ambassador  had 
to  undergo  a  violent  attack  from  the  Emperor.  From  that  moment 
all  Europe  knew  that  the  war  with  Russia  was  determined  on.  It 
was  upon  the  certainty  of  the  approach  of  this  event  and  the  nature 
of  the  French  warfare  in  Spain  that  Wellington  rested  bis  hopes. 

Maimont's  army  bad  been  moved  for  the  sake  of  pnjcnring  food 
WiUiBiMri'i  into  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  which  was  thus  called 
2?^3uS  '  "P™  *°  flupport  two  armies,  that  of  the  centre  and  that 
uu  of  Portugal.    Wellington  did  not  believe  that  it  could 

do  this  for  long,  but  while  the  armies  were  there  barring  the  valley 
of  the  Tagus  cffensive  movements  of  any  importance  were  impos- 
sible, as  Soult  and  Drouet  occupied  the  aouth,  and  the  northern  annv 
in  Asturioa,  capable  of  being  reinforced  by  Marmont,  prevented  action 
in  the  valley  of  the  Douro,  But  meanwhile  Oiudad  Rodrigo  was 
not  itself  within  immediate  reach  of  the  covering  army;  a  sudden 
/ittack  and  capture  of  this  fortress  would  almost  certainly  bring 
Marmont  northward  to  save  ttie  iiftishbouring  country  and  to  relieve 
the  vflUey  of  the  Taguu.    T.veii  &  ■««»!*.  wrm^i  toNtx-iiVs;  ■Civt  ■vji^trcw 
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would  probably  be  able  to  make  good  its  podtioa,  while  WeUlngton 
himself  marching  eonthward  might  also  oaptnre  Bad^ot,  and  thenoe 
defeat  Soult  and  Dnmet  in  AiifiBiii«i|i,  With  infinite  pains  to  avoid 
diecoTeiy  he  ripened  hie  plan ;  prepuatione  were  seoretly  made  at 
Almeida  and  at  Elvas  for  the  two  ei^ea,  and  the  flist  rapid  blow 
was  tncceufoll]'  strack,  and  Ciadad  Sodrigo  captured  (Jan.  19). 
It  had  Maa  effect  expected ;  Harmont  collected  his  troops  at  Sala- 
manca, the  scattered  detachments  of  the  French  were  eveiywhere 
drawn  in,  Hill's  southern  army  wa«  moved  towards  the  north,  and 
Wellington  was  enffidentlj  strong  to  fight  a  battle  if  necessary. 
Marmont  for  tiie  present  resigned  the  foitresa  and  again  distributed 
his  troops.  Wellington  then  proceeded  to  etrike  his  ^^^^^^ 
second  blow.  Leaving  one  division  behind  him,  with  *!«■■  i^ 
some  Spanish  troops  and  Portngnese  militia,  he  moved  **'*'**' 
sonthward,  and  at  length  saeceeded  in  stonning  Badajoa  also, 
though  with  fearful  loss  (April  6).  He  acted  with  nnnsnal  skill, 
and  the  chaige  against  liim  of  having  foolishly  wasted  life  in 
the  ei^e  proves  npon  examination  to  be  utterly  groondlESs;  fcff 
it  was  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  fortreea  was  oaptorad 
which  prevented  Sonlt  from  coming  to  its  relie£  Bnt  again  the 
fruits  of  his  auccess  were  snatched  from  him ;  he  was  unable  to 
follow  out  his  plan  of  driving  Soult  from  Estremadnn,  for  he  was 
l>adly  seconded  by  the  troops  be  had  left  in  the  north  j  Marmont, 
though  somewhat  slowly,  had  began  to  cany  out  Napoleon's  orders 
to  regain  Cindad  Bodrigo  and  to  invade  Portngal,  and  Wellington 
had  to  make  all  haste  back  to  re-establish  his  affairs  there.  His 
rapid  appearance  from  the  soutii  on  Maimontfs  flank  compelled  that 
(general  to  retreat,  bnt  the  oppcotuni^  of  a  sonthon  war  was  over, 
and  the  English  army  was  again  ij^ead  aloi^  the  whole  line  of 
Portugal,  but  with  this  important  advantage  that  the  two  key 
fortresses  of  Spain  were  now  in  its  hands. 

It  woe  as  yet  only  the  spring,  Wellington  had  to  choose  in  which 
direction  he  would  arrange  the  ensoing  campaign.    He  waOHfiw'a 
determined  to  make  his  attack  on  the  northern  line ;  a  JJ^J^, 
victory  over  Harmont  would  throw  open  the  road  to  •nr- 
Madrid,  and  Sonlt  would  either  have  to  retire  from  the  sonth  or  be 
cut  off  from  his  commnnications.    A  portion  of  his  army  might  in- 
deed be  sent  to  assist  Marmont ;  bnt  the  harveat  in  the  valley  of  the 
Douro  is  considerably  later  than  in  the  sonth,  and  it  was  impoaaihU 
that  a  lai^  additional  number  of  tioopa  ahouLi  \i«  vAno^wA.  ^nt  vh 
least  s  tartnight  to  come.    Thos  for  a  whUe  Va  un&&  «iA.  e-^vi^- 
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Uarmont  aloae.  Fiutber  to  secure  hk  pMilion.  he  strengtheiaed  tha 
umy  under  Hill  in  the  BQnth,  plaaned  and  execoUd  tut  extnordinary 
CAptoR  of  the  French  lines  of  commonication  at  Almai&s,  tliiu 
rendering  the  iaterconrae  between  the  two  aimiee  lengthy,  and  >t 
the  eaute  time  re-eetabli«lied  tliu  Iiridge  of  Alcantam,  close  to  tlie 
Portugne«e  fronlier,  by  which  his  own  comomni cations  with  Hill 
were  rendered  ten  days  nearer.  It  woa  thus  a^^nst  an  nnny  of 
nhouL  equal  numbers  with  hk  own,  but  isolated  for  the  present  at 
all  evenU  from  reinforcements,  that  WeUington  advanced.  Sala- 
numca  and  its  forti  were  captured,  and  Miimiont  full  back  before  him. 
But  his  advance  was  not  all  triumphant,  Uarmont  succeeded 
in  turn  in  obtaining  the  ascendanL  By  a  aeries  of  clever  move- 
luents  be  compelled  Wellington  to  retire,  and  moving  tow&rda  tlie 
^.„,.  ^  right  Bank  of  the  English,  seemed  to  threaten  the  com- 

Mill  ■■Ml.  miinicationa  between  Salamancii  and  Ciudad  Bodrigo, 
'^l  "^  »-!,il,,  hid  k.^pt  Liia.^L.lf  in  com  mimical  ion  with  the  eeniral 
aimy  trnder  the  kmg.  WeUington  saw  that  retreat  wu  oecM- 
sary,  and  he  intended  to  return  to  PortugaL  But  Mannont  was 
not  contented  with  this  succeas.  He  waa  eager  to  fight  before 
his  junction  with  the  king,  and  brought  on  a  battle  beyond  the 
Tormes,  just  south  of  Salamanca.  The  English  occupied  a  sort  of 
basin  in  a  loop  of  the  river  ;  about  the  centre  was  o.  hill  called  the 


Arapilea;  round  the  southern  e&^  waa  a  ridge  which  led  to  the  point 
«  the  road  by  wbJo\i  \,\\e  ¥jtn^Uft\i  taoet  retreat  ran.     Maimont, 
to  envelop  the  ■EtiR\w\\,  m«.  VjTOati\fl»\ta.  niimsf,  '^i&t^ 
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>7ellitigtaii  uw  the  adTsnUge  tbiu  ofleted.  Holding  the  AnjulM 
with  his  left,  he  fell  oa  the  flank  of  the  advancing  column,  wfaQe 
Pakenhun  faced  it  npon  the  lidge.  The  Freneh  left  was  thus  entirdl; 
destroyed,  their  attacks  upon  the  central  hill  were  nnemcceeafbl, 
their  confusion  was  increased  bj  the  loss  of  their  commander,  who 
waa  wonnded  eailj  in  the  day,  and  it  was  only  because  a  Spanifih 
garrison  which  should  have  cat  off  their  retreat  across  the  Tonnes 
at  Alba  had  been  withdrawn  without  Wellington's  knowledge  that 
their  anny  escaped  deatniction.  Aa  it  was,  Clausel,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Mannont,  was  able  to  bring  off  the  greater  part  of  hia  tioops 
in  aafety. 

The  arrival  of  reinforcements  under  Sir  Home  Popham  on  the 
north  <A  Spain  had  drawn  a  cettaia  portion  of  the  French  troops  in 
that  direction,  and  against  a  weakened  and  defeated  yj,,..^_ 
army  Wellington  proceeded  in  hia  tiiiunpbaut  advance  ■««  iusim. 
toward  Madrid.  Joseph  again  left  the  dty  and  retzeoted  ***  ^  **^ 
to  Talenda,  and  with  all  the  signs  of  wild  rejoicing  the  conqueror 
was  received  in  the  capital  of  Spain.  The  effect  of  the  late  battle 
was  exactly  such  as  had  been  anticipated— King  Joseph,  acting  as 
commander-in-chief,  ordered  Soult  to  evacnate  Andalusia  and  the 
BontL  It  was  in  vain  that  that  g«neial  pointed  oat  the  posn- 
bility  of  holding  his  position  there,  and  iatreated  the  king  to 
come  with  the  other  armies  to  his  nscue ;  the  oiders  were  peremp- 
tory, and  much  against  his  will  Soult  withdnw  and  effected  a 
junction  with  Joseph  and  Suehet  in  Talenda.  The  sonth  and 
centre  of  Spain  thus  teemed  dear  of  enemies,  but  the  hold  of  the 
French  was  as  yet  shaken  only,  not  broken ;  for  in  fact  though 
Wellington's  march  had  forced  hia  enemies  in  two  directions  (Clansel, 
with  the  remainder  of  MarmonVs  army,  having  retired  north, 
while  the  king  withdrew  south-east),  such  were  their  numbers 
that  each  division  became  the  centre  of  an  army  aa  powerful  as  his 
own.  Indeed,  the  very  effect  of  his  victory  in  drawing  Soult  from 
Aadalusiahadconcentrateda  vast  power  in  Joseph's  hands.  Welling- 
ton was,  however,  aided  by  two  dicumatoncea.  An  expedition  hod 
been  sent  to  Sicily  under  Sir  William  Bentincfc ;  a  portion  of  it 
under  Maitland  was  landed  at  Alicante,  and  kept  Suehet  and  Um 
Catalonian  army  in  play,  while  Sir  Home  Pophom  did  the  like  fot 
the  army  of  the  north. 

Of  the  two  armies  against  which  WeUiogtoa  had  to  contend  \y) 
far  tike  largest  was  the  southern  army  of  Sotdt  iM  <he  vav*>»«'>w 
king.    On  the  other  hand,  Clansel's  forces  weie  ■be«X«a  *•«'■*- 

(we  MOM.  \?  *\ 
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Hnrt  retreating,  f-o  Ih.it  it  appeared  to  the  general  l«tter  to  Imts  n 
detachment  in  Madrid,  white  he  kimiell'  repaired  witli  the  bulk  ul 
hia  array  to  strike  a  final  blow  at  Clane^l  by  the  capture  of  Boigw, 
intendinR  to  return  at  once  and  with  his  whole  combineii  forw* 
tight  a  ^TCttt  battle  with  tioult  and  the  king  before  Madrid.  Again 
events  occurred,  upon  which  he  could  scarcely  have  calculated,  which 
thwarted  bis  purpose.  The  Spaniah  army,  which  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  duty  of  guarding  his  communications  with  Satomanca  and 
of  completing  the  capture  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Douro,  and  eome 
English  forces  which  bad  been  left  to  assist  it,  were  so  badly  handled 
that  the  retreating  army  wo^  in  fact  left  unmolested,  while  extreme 
want  of  money  and  political  difficulties  hampered  Wellington's  own 
march.  Glaosel,  too,  proved  a  general  of  great  abiUty ;  his  retreat 
up  the  valley  of  the  Arlonzon  towards  Buigoa  was  a  masterpiece ; 
while,  to  crown  all,  the  resistance  offered  by  Burgoa  and  the  defi* 
ciency  of  proper  eriillery  proved  greater  obstacles  than  had  been 
expected.  The  delay  thua  caused  allowed  the  French  to  recover; 
the  crislB  was  met  with  energy,  freah  troops  were  pout«d  ociMa  Uie 
frontier ;  Souham,  who  took  the  chief  command,  found  himaelf  at 
the  head  of  a  forc«  almost  doable  that  of  Wellington  ;  and  as  Soolt 
upon  the  south  began  to  draw  towards  Madrid,  thus  threatening 
the  safety  of  Hill,  there  was  no  course  left  but  to  summon  that 
Xa  KteHti  general  northward,  and  to  make  a  combined  rela-eat  ^ 
MtarBiiaL  wards  Salamanca  and  PortngaL  It  was  not  th«  most 
glorious  pasa^  of  our  arms.  Want  of  pay  and  some  other  causes 
bad  somewhat  slackened  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  and  though 
no  disaster  occurred,  and  though  the  French  were  more  than  onc« 
checked,  there  were  scenes  of  wild  disorder  and  insubordination 
which  called  forth  stem  reprimands  from  the  general. 

This  was  the  last  of  Wellington's  retreats.  Events  in  Europe 
iBmniuiiibi  lessened  the  power  of  his  enemiea ;  while  figbtiag  for 
uipsdUiiB.  ],jg  yeiy  eiistence  on  the  main  continent  of  Europe. 
Napoleon  could  not  but  regard  the  war  in  Spain  as  a  very  secondarr 
concern,  and  a  great  many  old  and  valuable  soldiers  were  withdrawn. 
The  jealousy  which  existed  between  Joseph  and  the  generals,  and 
the  dislike  of  the  great  generals  to  take  upon  themselves  the  Spanish 
war,  threw  it  into  inferior  bands  for  some  little  while,  and  there  is 
little  more  to  chronicle  than  a  succession  of  hard-won  victorief- 
Moreover,  Wellington's  position  was  in  other  ways  much  atrengtii- 
ened ;  he  had  recuvcd  iwro  ttw  Bniila  full  power  of  aaion  v 
Portugal,  at  Burgos  be  ^lai  >»wi  -maAft  tKmm»;Qiia-iM.^T«a^  t^r  tb 
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Sp«amh  urn^,  wMle  tiie  changM  in  the  minuOr  «t  home,  though 
thej  had  deprived  him  of  hii  biother'a  unstance,  hud  yet  been  on 
the  whole  faTonnble  to  him  ;  his  greatUMi  and  raceeBa  had  become 
the  chief  rapport  of  the  nuniatrf.  He  had,  moreover,  bjr  hia  peraonal 
snthoritj  esUblished  discipline  in  the  Portngueae  army,  had  nied  his 
power  and  influence  to  supply  the  commiBaariat  and  other  traini,  and 
even  the  Spanish  troope  which  bad  been  placed  at  his  disposal  had 
been  brought  into  BOmething  like  order.  The  whole  active  force  of 
the  French  had  been  tedoced  to  1B7.000  men,  while  Wellington  bad 
contrived  to  prepare  200,000  allied  troops  for  the  campaign,  although 
it  waa  chiefly  upon  the  70,000  Anglo-PortugoeM  that  he  relied. 
The  English  fleets  covered  the  eoaat,  and  erety  port  thus  became 
a  little  centre  of  action.  A  vigoions  insurrection  had  arisen  all 
along  the  northern  provinces ;  and  it  was  this  more  than  anything 
else  which  decided  Wellington's  conrse  of  action.  While  leaving 
troops  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Fiench  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tagns,  he  intended  to  march  by  his  own  left  (thus  avoidii^  the  diffi- 
culties offered  by  the  Dooro  sjid  the  Csniou  riven},  connect  himself 
with  the  northern  insn^^ta,  and  diiectly  threaten  the  communica- 
tions with  Fiance,  either  fighting  for  or  turning  every  position  in 
which  the  king  might  try  to  intetcept  him. 

His  movements,  which  had  to  be  effected  wit^  considenble  secresy, 
wete  well  carried  ont ;  the  various  divisions  of  his  army  met  at  Toro 
on  the  Douto.  As  he  bad  expected,  the  French  had  to  fall  back 
before  him ;  be  compelled  them  to  evacuate  Burgos  and  attempt  to 
defend  the  Ebro.  Their  position  there  waa  turned,  and  they  had 
ag^  to  fall  bock  into  the  basin  of  Vittoria.  This  is  the  plain  of  Uie 
river  Zadora,  which  forms  in  its  conne  almost  a  right  m^,^ 
angle  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  plain,  which  it  vwota. 
thus  surrounds  on  two  sides.  Across  the  plain  and  ***  *^ 
through  Vittoria  nns  the  high  road  to  Fiance,  the  only  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  sufficiently  la^  to  allow  of  the  retreat  of  the  French 
army,  encumbered  with  all  its  stares  and  baggage,  and  the  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  some  years  of  occupation  of  Spain.  While  Welling- 
ton forced  the  passage  of  the  river  in  front  south  of  the  great  bend, 
and  drove  the  enemy  back  to  the  town  of  Vittoria,  Graham  beyond 
the  town  closed  this  road.  The  beaten  enemy  had  to  retreat  as  best 
he  could  towaiis  Salvatierro,  leaving  behind  all  the  artillery,  stores, 
baggage,  and  equipments. 

The  offensive  armies  of  France  had  now  to  uvqiim  &«  %«i«QK£4« 
«lid  to  guard  their  own  frontier.    Btfore  K&TSAcmK  ^  viA*^  S^vsn 
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fn  the  inountainB,  Wi^llington  wnilerlook  tlie  MockaJe  of  Panipduna 
■nd  the  siege  of  St.  Sebaatiou.     It  waa  impoFisible  for  the  Frvncb 


ftny  longer  to  regard  di])l(imfttic  or  dynaatic  nicc-tieB,  Joaeph  »j-' 
lUpetseded,  and  the  defenoe  of  France  intruHted  to  Soiilt,  with  whom 
^•Yf,,  „  tlie  king  had  hopelesaly  qusrrelli^d.    He  proved  himself 

ntFTTHHM.  worthy  ofthe  charge.  A  series  of  terrible  battles im 
"*  fou);lit  in  the  Pyrenees,  bat  one  by  one  his  position-i 

'Woe  forced.  With  fearful  bloodshed,  St.  Sebastian  was  tAketi,  tli« 
Bidasoa  was  crossed  (Oct.  7),  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle  fmiyht  tai 
iron  (Not.  10),  and  at  length,  in  JaniisTy,  Soult  was  drivun  ercii 
from  the  Adour  and  forced  to  surrender  Bayonno. 

But  by  this  time  events  on  the  other  side  of  France  had  changtii 
tlie  appearance  of  the  war.  Napoleon's  threatened  invo^on  d 
,  BllEsia  had  token  place  ;  the  defensive  plan  adopted  by  the  RoMianf 
proved  Bucceesful.  The  Emperor  had  hiiiisielf  hastened  back  to  Paris 
after  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  while  his  mined  and  broken  armj 
almggled  home  through  the  terrible  suffering  of  the  Russian  wintft 
Ab  Alexander  had  loreaeeu,  Vte  ruverEe  of  the  French  had  been  y-- 
'"Wed  by  the  detection  at  'qkIi.  t>l  "^risas.  *.v.i.  ^aWntl^  aflertnn^ 

AllBlria.     The  povlcxs   nt  twoiK  vicre  'Cons,  xv^w-v^  %jstoi)&"«.^ 
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coUitioD.  With  snoh  troops  as  he  could  oolleot,  Napoleon  had 
hurried,  in  the  sommer  of  1813,  to  the  very  fortlieet  confines  of 
Germany,  and  fought  the  great  battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen. 
But  the  flower  of  his  troops  had  been  lost  in  Russia,  his  armies 
were  no  longer  what  they  had  been.  His  enemies  in  vast  numbers 
began  to  gather  round  him.  Though  victorious  at  the  gigantic 
battle  of  Dresden  (Aug.  24, 1813),  he  was  unable  to  make  a  final 
stand  against  the  vast  armaments  of  the  coalition.  Several  of  his 
lieutenants  were  defeated,  and  at  length,  on  the  19th  of  October,  the 
battle  of  Leipsic  was  fought,  which  ended  in  his  complete  defeat  It 
is  said  that  on  the  two  sides  the  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to 
110,000  men.  The  victorious  allies  swept  onwards,  and  just  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1813  entered  France.  The  spring  of  the  following 
year  was  occupied  by  the  brilliant  campaign  in  which  Napoleon 
exerted  all  his  genius  in  vain  to  check  the  huge  masses  of  the 
invaders.  While  Wellington  was  making  good  his  position  in  the 
south  of  France,  in  spite  of  the  ability  which  he  displayed.  Napoleon 
was  being  constantly  driven  backward  upon  the  east.  The  efiect  could 
not  but  be  felt  by  Uie  southern  army,  and  Soult  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  skill  with  which  he  still  hdd  at  bay  the  victorious  English. 
He  was  however  defeated  at  Orthes  (Feb.  27),  lost  Bordeaux 
(March  8),  and  was  finally  driven  eastward  towards  Toulouse,  intend- 
ing to  act  in  union  with  Suchet,  whose  army  in  Catalonia  was  as  yet 
unbeaten.  On  the  heights  upon  the  east  of  Toulouse,  for  Wellington 
had  brought  his  army  across  the  Qaronne,  was  fought,  with  some- 
what doubtfiil  result,  the  great  battle  of  Toulouse.  The  ^^^^  ^ 
victory  has  been  claimed  by  both  parties ;  the  aim  of  tmimhm. 
the  I^glish  general  was  however  won,  the  Qaronne  ^"^  ^  "*** 
was  passed,  the  French  position  taken,  Toulouse  evacuated  and 
occupied  by  the  victors.  The  triumph  such  as  it  was  had  cost  the 
victors  7000  or  8000  men,  a  loss  of  life  which  might  have  been  spared, 
for  Napoleon  had  already  abdicated,  and  the  battle  was  entirely  use- 
less. This  was  the  last  action  of  the  Peninsula  War,  in  which, 
after  years  of  steadfast  resistance,  the  EngUsh  had  at  length  tri- 
umphantly swept  the  French  from  the  Peninsula,  and  done  their 
full  share  in  the  great  events  which  temporarily  closed  the  career  ui' 
Napoleon. 

The  negotiations  which  had   terminated  in  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon  had,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned,  been 
carried  on  by  the  same  ministry  which  hid  bftii  ^C^ 
duty  of  condnctan^  the  war.    The  Toiry  '(•OEtj  "wVaOcl 
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the  ^rencb  tteTolution  and  the  policy  of  Pitt  had  coUtd  into 
exiateiioe,  robbed  of  the  better  and  more  UbcTsl  elements  which 
the  presence  of  Pitt  himself  and  his  friende  had  introduced  into 
it,  bad  succeeded  in  Bpito  of  its  defects  and  of  vaxiouB  opportunities 
for  a.  change  in  continuing  its  hold  upon  the  Gorernment.  There 
was  at  tirat  one  important  member  of  it  who  kept  up  something 
iWiiT't  "^  ^'^  views  of  Pitt.     This  was  Canning,  tbe  Foreign 

•*»'''^-  Minister.     But  the  presence  of  ao  incongruooa  an  ele- 

ment tended  rather  to  the  weakness  than  to  the  etrength  of  the  ad- 
miniatration  ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  in  the  present  crisia  of  Europe  hii 
views  were  such  ns  to  render  him  the  most  efficient  minister.  Castle- 
reagb,  a  man  of  narrower  views  and  of  much  inferior  talent,  acted  ai 
War  Minister,  Between  him  and  Canning  a  strong  antagonism 
arose.  Canning's  errors  were  those  of  a  liberal  and  noble  mind.  Ho 
was  aniious  to  see  the  Spaniards  carry  out  their  insurraction  a«  mnoh 
OS  poeeible  by  their  onn  means,  and  the  wish  led  him  to  believe  the 
talae  tales  of  their  patriotisin  and  restiurces  with  which  thii  braggart 
■pirit  of  the  Spaniards  snpplied  him.  This  credulity  was  atrengthened 
by  the  reports  of  Mr.  Frere,  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Peninsula  as 
ambasaador,  and  he  was  thns  induced  to  misapply  the  'wealth  of 
England,  and  to  misuse  the  opportunities  which  hia  position  ai 
Foreign  Minister  gave  him,  so  as  seriously  to  weaken  the  hands  of 
Wellington.  His  desire  for  the  political  regeneration  of  Spain  blinded 
him  somewhat  to  the  military  necessitiea  of  the  time,  which  required 
that  OUT  general  should  be  invested  with  almost  absolute  anthority, 
and  the  arrangement  of  political  matters  postponed  till  after  the 
favourable  concluuon  of  the  war.  But  though  he  thus  not  un- 
-„^  .  frequently  threw  obstacles  in  Wellington'e  way,  Canning 

tBiniwitt  by  no  means  approved  of  the  inefBcient  admiaistratian 
*•""*•*■  of  Castlereagh,  and  the  constant  starvation  of  the 
military  side  of  the  Peninsula  War.  So  far  had  the  quarrel  with 
the  War  Minister  extended  that  Canning  had  contrived,  not  perhaps 
*o  openly  and  straightforwardly  as  could  be  wished,  to  extort  from  the 
Prime  Miniater  a  promise  that  Lord  Caatlereagb  should  be  removed 
from  his  responsible  situation,  failing  which  he  declared  that  he 
would  himself  withdraw.  His  support  was  so  necessary  to  the 
Prime  Miniater  that  he  had  persuaded  him  to  remain  in  office  Bat 
Canning  had  throughout  privately  expreseed  the  strongest  disappro- 
bation of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  when  ita  failure  became 
known,  and  whea  inquiries  uym  ^  subiect  brought  to  light  the 
*ct  that,  ffhile  sitting  mfti««Mti«^'^™*'*^''^*i*^"'»>*V  he  had 
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been  in  hxX  intrigaing  for  his  digmifwal,  the  quarrel  came  to  a  point. 
Shaip  words  were  exchanged  between  the  ministerB,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  a  dnel  (Sept  22),  in  which  Canning  was  slightly 
wounded.  It  was  of  course  impossible  for  the  antagonists  to  serve 
longer  in  the  same  ministry.  They  both  resigned,  and  their 
example  was  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  whose  £uling 
health  had  from  the  first  rendered  him  unfit  for  his  position, 
and  whose  weakness  was  exhibited  in  allowing  so  grave  a  quarrel 
to  spring  up  within  the  limits  of  his  Cabinet  It  became  necessary 
to  reconstitute  the  ministry,  and  after  a  fruitless  negotiation  with 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville — with  so  little  reality  in  it  £,eoMtr»di« 
that  Gkey  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  come  afOMmiaJstiT. 
to  London  on  the  subject — Perceval,  who  had  long  •^"••* 
been  the  most  important  person  in  the  Cabinet,  assumed  the 
nominal  direction,  and  Lord  Wellesley,  who  had  latdy  been  serving 
as  ambassador  in  Spain,  where  he  had  superseded  Mr.  Frere,  was 
induced  to  accept  the  ministry  of  foreign  afhirs.  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Liverpool  at  the  War  Office,  with  Lcffd 
Palmerston  as  under  secretary.  The  reconstruction  of  the  ministry 
made  no  difference  in  its  general  tendencies.  The  introduction  of 
Lord  WeUesley  was  indeed  a  slight  improvement;  he  entered  the 
ministry  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  his  brother's  views  in 
the  Peninsula.  This  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  he  did,  but  he  was 
constantly  thwarted  by  the  mediocre  men  with  whom  he  was  joined, 
and  with  whom  he  was  never  able  to  work  comfortably.  By  far  the 
ablest  and  best  writer  in  the  Cabinet,  his  despatches  were  constantly 
criticised  and  altered.  His  coUeagues  could  not  understand  the 
greatness  of  the  openings  afforded  in  the  Peninsula,  and  after  two 
years  of  office  he  withdrew  (Feb.  19,  1812).  The  opportunity 
occurred  in  a  great  ministerial  crisis  caused  by  the  renewed  insanity 
of  the  King,  which  it  was  believed  must  have  produced  oartinuttM 
a  change  of  ministry.  The  Regent,  however,  retained  ^SjH^^ 
Mr.  Perceval  in  office,  and  upon  his  death  Lord  Liverpool  mr. 
was  called  to  succeed  him,  and  continued  in  office  till  1827,  so  that 
in  fact  from  the  fall  of  the  Grenville  ministry  to  that  date,  though  with 
some  change  in  the  personnel,  there  was  a  continuance  of  the  Tory  rule. 
In  November  1810  the  King,  who  had  never  thoroughly  got  over 
the  fjEdlure  of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  the  disgrace  of  Lord 
Chatham  and  the  Duke  of  Tork,  was  still  further  shaken  ^^^  ^ 
by  the  death  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  and  before  lcm^\\.  ^oh»ia»% 
appeared  that  he  had  become  hopelessly  itisiaie*    Ki\«t 
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I  JBvenl  prorogatioDB  it  niu  reaotved  (December  SO)  that  it  was  the 
r  duty  of  Parliament  to  snpplj  the  eiiatisg  defect  in  the  ocganizBtioii 
of  Qovermnent.  A  precedent  fur  the  action  of  the  ministry  wa» 
drown  from  Pitt's  conduct  under  similar  circumstAnces  in  17S8.  It 
waa  detcmu'ned  to  ^eIl^oduc^e,  though  in  a  aomewhat  mo-lified  form, 
_^  ^  the  restriiJlioDS  then  kid  upon  tho  power  of  the  H^iient. 

ML  But  the  Prince  of  Walea  was  by  no  raeane  disposed  to 

"*"■  Bubmit  to  theae  restrictions,  and  induced  his  brothere 

to  join  in  a  protest  agBonat  thera.  Nor  did  the  Opposition  fiiil  to  eee 
the  probahle  adrtutlage  which  would  accrue  to  them  from  &  more 
unlimited  regency;  they  regarded  it  as  certain  that  Qre&TJlle  and 
Grey  woold  be  called  to  office,  and  they  had  no  wish  to  curtail  the 
power  of  the  Crown  when  wielded  hy  men  ready  to  rectify  tl»e  mis- 
management under  which  they  thought  the  country  was  Buffering. 
But  their  hopes  were  destined  to  be  speedily  extinguished.  In  epite 
of  his  pioteet  the  Bill  restiicting  the  Regent  was  passed  (Feb.  S), 
and  the  Prince  took  the  oaths  before  tho  Priij  Council.  He  had 
already  made  up  his  mind  that  it  would  be  better  to  continue  the 
present  ministry,  for  a  pemonal  quarrel  had  arisen  between  hitn  and 
hia  Whig  Mends.  He  hod  requested  Qrenville  and  Qrey  to  draw  up 
A  reply  to  addiesBes  from  the  two  Houses  which  had  been  presented 
to  him  in  January.  They  had  found  considerable  dif&culty  in  com- 
plying with  his  request,  for  GreuTille  had  been  a  member  of  Pitt's 
ministiy  when  he  restricted  the  regency  in  1788,  while  Qrey  lien 
as  now  was  a  member  of  the  Opposition  ;  but  by  careful  suppraBoo 
of  the  difficulties,  a  reply  was  drawn  out  and  submitted  to  the  Prince, 
Such  a  compromise  was  not  what  he  had  expected  ;  he  sammoned  hit 
friend  Sheridan  to  assist  him  in  criticising  the  reply.  Thepaperwu 
returned  with  pungent  and  witty  marginal  remarks,  and  a  wholly 
diflerent  form  of  reply  suggested.  The  Whig  Lords  took  umbnge  at 
the  levity  and  rudeness  of  the  Prince,  and  did  not  refma&om  ezptM*- 
ing  their  anger,  a  line  of  conduct  which,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
in  the  cose  of  a  man  of  such  sel&sh  and  merely  personal  politics  u 
the  Prince,  was  warmly  resented.  Moreover,  the  flattery  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  adhesion  to  him  of  his  brothers,  who  w-ished  for  Iht 
continuation  of  the  Perceval  niiiiislry,  toyutber  with  the 
aiaiiUT  falsely  hopeful  reports  of  the  i)hysicians,  which  led  him 

nnuiiEid.  j^  think  that  his  regency  would  be  a  short  one  induwd 

him  Xo  accept  the  situation  ;  and  immediately  after  haiTng  taken  the 
oathfl  he  declared  hia  iuteatign  to  retain  Mr.  Perceval,  Although  it 
first  expreaeing  hU  AiB^e  Vi  >»a  "!w»\*kr,\«£iw  long  entinly  v* 
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over  by  their  courtly  language,  he  began  to  apeak  of  his  old  Mends 
as  ^  the  wicked  politicians."  The  regency  was  at  first  fixed  for  one 
year  only.  At  ^e  end  of  that  time,  that  is,  in  February  1812,  after 
a  few  more  overtures  to  the  Whig  Lords  to  form  a  coalition  with  his 
present  ministry,  which  he  must  have  known  was  impossible,  the 
Prince  allowed  tiie  ministry  to  continue  as  before,  Castlereagh  being 
readmitted  to  office,  and  Lord  Sidmouth  becoming  President  of  the 
Council  The  joy  of  Mr,  Perceval  at  the  happy  issue  of  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ 
the  affiur  was  proportionate  to  the  fear  he  had  felt  at  the  Mr.  pwwval 
thought  of  losing  office  ;  but  it  was  destined  to  be  short-  ''^  ^*^ 
lived,  for  on  the  11th  of  May,  as  be  entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  was  assassinated  by  a  lunatic  of  the  name  of  Bellingham. 

Again  there  was  much  negotiation,  and  an  attempt  to  introduce 
Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning  to  the  ministry.  Of  Lwd  zimpooi 
course  they  could  not  serve  with  Castlereagh ;  they  ■■*•  ^tma^i^. 
were  then  asked  to  form  a  ministry  with  Qrenville  and  Grey,  but 
these  Lords  objected  to  the  Peninsula  War,  to  which  Wellesley  was 
pledged.  Qrenville  and  Qrey  then  attempted  a  ministry  of  their 
own,  but  quarrelled  with  Lord  Moira  on  the  appointments  to  the 
Household ;  and  as  an  American  war  was  tlueatening,  and  the 
ministry  had  already  given  up  their  Orders  in  Council  (one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  their  unpopularity),  the  Begent,  rather  than  remain 
longer  without  a  ministry,  intrusted  Lord  Liverpool  with  the  premier- 
ship, with  Castlereagh  as  his  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  old  ministry 
remained  in  office. 

Before  the  day  of  triumph  of  this  ministry  arrived,  while  Napoleon 
was  still  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  the  success  of  Wellington 
as  yet  uncertain,  England  had  drifted  into  war  with   ^^ 
America.    It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  useless  war  ▲■«!•». 
might  not  have  been  avoided  had  the  ministers  been  ''^  ^*^ 
men  of  ability.    It  arose  from  the  obstinate  manner  in  which  the 
Government  dung  to  the  execution  of  their  retaliatory  measures  against 
France,  regardless  of  the  practical  injury  they  were  inflicting  upon  all 
neutrals.      The  causes  of  irritation  have  already  been  mentioned. 
America,  adopting  the  policy  of  England,  had  proceeded  to  retaliate ; 
an  embargo  was  laid  upon  trade  both  with  England  and  France, 
and  commercial  relations  with  Europe  practically  broken  oft     An 
attempted  arrangement  between  the  two  countriee  in  1809  had  pro- 
duced but  little  result    But  though  foreign  trade  had  diminished, 
the  demand  for  home  manufactures  in  America  had  Vax^^  \fikSt«uw^\ 
the  populations  of  the  Northern  and  Eidtem^tBtaia^vK^  ^«s5Sssc^ 
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Mtiified  with  the  eiisting  state  of  thin^  and  decidedly  nvene  to  w&r, 
irith  its  certain  expenditure  and  probable  iiijory  to  their  mann&c- 
tures.  In  the  South  the  caao  was  different.  Without  manufactures 
t4i  supp!)'  the  loss  suftoined  by  the  restricted  export  of  their  tobacco 
and  sugar,  not  in  inunedicite  contact  with  English  teniloiy,  aa  vei« 
the  Northern  States,  and  led  by  an  aristocratic  and  slBTeHDwning 
race,  the  Whites  of  the  South  were  inclined  to  war.  The  Presidents 
were  Virginians,  the  Pi'itherners  had  a  soperiority  in  Cougreas,  and 
in  May  of  1812  it  became  plain  that  war  must  result  unlere  the 
Orders  in  Council  were  repealed.  But  England  waa  in  confusion 
owing  to  the  ossBfisination  of  Perceval,  and  it  waa  not  till  the  middle 
of  J  une,  when  war  had  been  already  declared,  that  Brougham's  motion 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Orders  was  carried.  The  concession,  awk- 
wardly made  in  the  face  of  the  American  threats,  came  too  late. 
The  Americans  had  already  made  up  their  minds,  and  planned  an 
invasion  of  Canada. 

It  was  a  war  without  great  events.  The  attempts  of  the  Ameri- 
(buui^gf  cans  upon  Canada  failed.  Here  and  there  a  eltght 
<**>K  sQCcess  attended  the  English  anna,  and  the  deep  angel 

of  OUT  enemies  waa  moved  by  the  irksome  blockade  of  tbeir  coast, 
and  the  employment  of  the  savage  Indian  tribes  as  out  allies.  But 
if  fairly  successful  on  Und,  the  English  were  to  their  great  astoniah- 
menC  thoroughly  worsted  "upon  the  sea.  Stiip  after  ship  waa  token 
by  the  American  frigates.  Nor  wai  it  till  our  commanders  consented 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  classification  of  the  two  uaviea  was 
wholly  different,  and  that  an  American  frigate  was  in  tonnage  and 
weight  of  metal  a  matdi  for  an  English  fifty-gun  ship,  that  these 
disaatera  were  brought  to  an  end.  It  was  an  additional  blow  to  th« 
pride  of  England  that  the  sailors  by  whom  her  ships  were  defeated 
were  largely  drawn  from  her  own  people.  From  the  wretchedneas 
prevalent  in  England,  from  high  taxes,  commercial  difficulties,  and 
the  severe  laws  of  impressment,  men  fled  for  refuge  to  America; 
and  it  is  said  that  as  many  as  16,000  Englishmen  were  serving  » 
board  the  American  fleet 
The  war  waa  really  so  causeless  and  ao  prejudicial  to  the  success 
of  the  allies  in  Europe,  that  the  Emperor  of  Rnssts 
attempted,  in  1S13,  to  bring  it  to  a  cloee  by  media- 
tion, and  although  his  offer  was  declined,  a  negotiation  was  entered 
into  at  Qhent  which  ultimately  proved  succeasfuL  But  before  the 
ocjgotiators  advanced  fat  in  their  labours  the  war  threatened  to 
"*nirao  B  mrae  Mhona  eWac^m.     Ott'iwi  w»BS^Q■^  of  hostilities  in 
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the  south  of  Franoe,  a  coneiderahle  number  of  the  English  troops 
were  embarked  at  Bordeaux  direct  for  America,  without  even  being 
allowed  to  return  home,  and  increased  energy  began  to  show  itself 
in  all  directions.  A  laige  fleet  under  Bear- Admiral  Cockbum,  and 
a  body  of  troops  under  Qeneral  Boss,  were  despatched  to  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  a  combined  attack  by  land  and  water  was  made  upon 
Washington,  the  Federal  capitaL  The  success  of  the  expedition, 
which  was  complete,  was  stained  by  the  destruction  of  oftpmt  of 
aU  public  property,  offices,  and  buildings  in  the  city,  wi^mm*"* 
An  outcry  was  raised,  not  only  in  America  but  in  Europe,  at 
what  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  vandalism.  It  is  said  that  the 
English  Government  had  ordered  it  as  a  retaliation  for  the  bar- 
barities of  the  Americans  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  as  it  is 
confessed  that  private  property  was  scrupulously  spared,  it  may 
well  be  a  question  whedier  in  fact  such  a  destruction  of  national 
property  is  not  a  better  manner  of  exhibiting  the  severity  of 
war  than  the  destruction  of  private  property  which  so  constantly 
attends  it 

The  capture  of  Washington  was  followed  by  other  expeditions  of 
a  like  nature  with  less  satisfactory  results.  Large  and  systematic 
operations  against  a  continent  are  at  all  times  difficult,  and  certainly 
they  were  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  English  ministry  as  then 
constituted.  They  relapsed  into  all  the  old  errors  of  the  American 
War,  and  the  military  operations  were  reduced  to  mere  piratical 
excursions.  An  effort  was  indeed  made  upon  the  only  side  where 
a  base  of  operations  existed,  but  on  so  small  a  scale  and  so  badly 
directed  as  to  be  entirely  useless.  A  combined  attack  by  land  and 
water  was  arranged  against  Plattsburg  upon  Lake  Champlain.  The 
dilatoriness  of  the  commander.  Sir  Qeorge  Prevost,  allowed  the 
flotilla  to  b^;in  the  fight  unaided ;  it  was  completely  beaten,  and  its 
destruction  putting  an  end  to  all  hope  of  success,  the  army  with- 
drew. An  attack  on  Baltimore  met  with  no  better  fate,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  province  of  Maine  was  taken  and  occupied.  The 
arrival  of  the  Peninsula  troops,  no  longer  well  commanded,  had 
produced  but  little  effect ;  the  negotiations  at  Ghent  were  gradually 
drawing  to  a  conclusion.  The  Convention  was  signed  on  the  24th 
of  December.  It  was,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  temper  of 
the  two  nations,  little  more  than  a  compromise.  The  real  points 
at  issue  were  scarcely  touched,  the  boundaries  were  left  for  friture 
negotiation.  Such  as  it  was  it  came  too  late  \a  iw^'SAi^gAaA^sysaL 
one  mora  diasster.    An  expedition  umi\ss  Vn  0»vn«^Kc  \.^  ^^^n^ 
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tlready  mentioned  liad  been  directed  agoiiiat  New  Orleans.  Tbe 
place  was  vigorously  defended  by  General  Jadraon.  Natural  diffi- 
culties and  miemanagenient  met  the  EdgUalL  at  evoiy  turn.  Tbe 
earth  was  too  sandy  to  allow  of  redoubt*  ;  while  the  Americans  u»ed 
cotton  bales,  which  answeT<;d  admirably  as  defences,  the  EngliKh 
&uDd  nothing  better  than  barrels  of  sugar  and  molaiwea  When  the 
ttoruiing  portiea  reached  the  euemy'a  lines  they  found  that  their 
fascines  and  acaling-laddors  bad  been  n^lccted  ;  the  assault  becami.- 
im  practicable.  As  the  approach  of  tbe  town  had  been  completely 
expoeed  to  the  fite  of  the  enemy,  very  heavy  lose  had  been  sustained, 
tliree  English  generals,  and  among  them  Sir  Edmund  Pakenham, 
had  been  killeil,  and  Lambert,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  ccnuuflud, 
fought  it  better  to  withdraw  the  anny. 

The  American  War  was  thna  still  at  ila  height  when  the  miniatij 
fit^ig^tg^  M  had  been  called  upon  to  arrange  the  fate  of  the  late  Con- 
akpnUsB.  qiieror  of  Europe.     When  tbe  ftlliea,  in  their  advance 

towards  France,  had  assembled  at  Frankfort,  not  jet  certain  of  suc- 
cess, and  conscious  that  their  work  would  be  easy  could  they  aepa- 
nte  Napoleon's  inteiests  from  those  of  the  nation,  they  had  offered 
to  negotiate  at  a  general  Congress  upon  the  fixed  condition  that 
France  should  abandon  Italy,  Holland,  Germany  and  Spain,  and 
confine  itself  to  its  natural  boundaries.  Napoleon,  suspecting  not 
without  reason  their  intentions  in  accepting  tbe  Cougresa,  had 
refused  the  conditions.  His  refusal  had  been  followed  by  a  vety 
able  proclamation  of  tbe  allies,  separating  the  interests  of  tbe  rnler 
from  that  of  the  people,  and  promising  that  France  should  retain 
Us  just  weight  in  the  balance  of  nations.  Conscious  of  the  effect  of 
this  declaration,  which  exactly  suited  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen,  Napoleon  hastened  to  accept  the  conditions.  But  he 
was  told  it  was  too  late.  Tmitors  bad  already  informed  the  allied 
sovereigns  that  they  were  strong  enough  to  avoid  oompromiae.  The 
great  campaign  which  followed  had  shown  how  much  could  yet  be 
done  by  the  Emperor's  genius.  Again  negotiations  were  opened  at 
Chitillon  ;  Napoleon  expressed  the  utmost  readiness  to  accept  the 
terms  of  Frankfort.  But  the  ultimatum  of  the  allies  had  now  risen, 
the  Rhine  boundary  was  no  longer  to  be  conceded.  Napoleon  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  allow  France  to  issue  from  the  war  less 
than  when  he  had  first  taken  possession  of  the  Government,  The 
Treaty  of  ChStiUon  was  broken  off  and  war  was  again  resumed  ;  and 
a>  though  to  express  t\ie  com^Ve^csnesa  of  their  det«nninalion,  the  allied 
•"Ffiieigna  entered  into  » tM».^q  «t  Ctien'mqi&  iJfcwAi\\,bY  which 
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they  bound  themselves  together  for  twenty  yean,  promised  each  to 
supply  150,000  men,  to  which  England  was  to  add  a  subsidy  of 
X5,000,000.  The  knowledge  of  this  treaty  made  Napoleon  feel  that 
some  desperate  stroke  alone  could  save  him.  He  jyassed  with  his 
forces  into  the  rear  of  the  allies ;  he  was  nearer,  as  he  himself  said,  to 
Vienna  than  they  were  to  Paris.  The  movement  put  them  in  great 
perplexity.  To  leave  so  formidable  a  person  upon  their  commimica- 
tions  seemed  too  dangerous  a  step.  Again  treason  served  them  in 
good  stead.  Their  Mends  in  Paris,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Talley- 
rand, urged  them  at  once  to  move  upon  the  capital  Joseph  Bona- 
X>arte,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  there,  with  Marmont  and  Mortier, 
fought  a  last  battle  before  the  very  walls.  Joseph  lost  heart,  and 
ordered  the  marshals  to  capitulate,  the  army  was  withdrawn  behind 
the  dty,  and  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  the  allies.  This  was  &tal  to 
all  Napoleon's  hopes.  He  came  to  Fontainebleau,  there  found 
himself  gradually  deserted,  heard  how  his  marshals  one  after  the 
other  had  joined  the  victorious  allies,  and  on  the  4th  of  April 
signed  his  abdication,  consenting  to  withdraw  to  the  Isle  of  Elba, 
which  was  to  be  constituted  into  a  principality  for  his  convenience. 
He  was  to  be  allowed  400  soldiers,  his  wife  and  child  were  to  be 
placed  in  possession  of  Placentia  and  Parma,  and  he  was  to  retain  the 
title  of  Emperor.  In  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  France  and 
Europe  he  was  to  have  no  voice.  The  last  stroke  of  ill-fortnne 
seemed  to  have  come  upon  him  when  his  Austrian  wife,  over- 
persuaded  by  her  relations,  deserted  him,  and  set  off  with  his  young 
son  to  Vienna.  During  his  ten  months'  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Elba 
the  settlement  of  Europe  was  being  carried  on  by  the  diplomatists  of 
all  the  powers  assembled  at  Vienna. 

Thus  the  Tory  ministry  seemed  at  last  to  have  reaped  the  fruit  of 
their  lengthened  efforts,  and  to  have  justified  their  long  retention  of 
office.    But  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  merit  in  their  policy  but 
one,  and  that  is  steadfastness.    The  accidental  discovery,  g^^^^  ^^. 
for  it  was  little  more,  of  a  general  of  surpassing  genius  of  ttenry 
had  enabled  them  to  hide  under  his  greatness  their  own   '''''^* 
mediocrity ;  his  skill  had  covered  their  constantly-repeated  blunders, 
and  fortune  had  supplied  them  with  an  enemy  whose  enthusiastic 
self-confidence,  arbitrary  temper,   and   insatiable  ambition,  bad 
neutralized  his  transcendent  genius,  hod  forced  upon  them  allies 
whom  their  own  skill  could  not  have  secured,  and  had  e*f eu  QAl«cv3Biui»^ 
the  people  whose  natural  representative  he  wsji.    *^ V^ .  ^(^«Bfo  ^nvsl- 
tages  ihey  bad  been  able  to  ohtadn  that  cnoicceM  ivbi^  e^  ^^^^<^^  ^ 
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po!ic)  even  when  iUelf  erroneous  not  unfreqiientlj-  secureB,  They 
had  meed  England  to  a  position  of  the  highest  importnnoe,  the  buo 
CBBs  of  Europe  againBt  Napolfon  wsa  indiepntably  dne  to  her.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  ui^ed  bf  patriotic  motives.  Thmogh- 
out  their  conduct  had  been  dict«t«d  by  the  intcrcets  of  their  cliuB. 
They  had  recognized  in  Napoleon  the  great  Bubverter  of  old  institn- 
tions,  the  arch-enemy  of  the  .iristocratic  order.  It  was  in  this 
capacity  chiefly  that  they  had  pursned  him  with  anch  hna  and 
underiatinR  hostility.  Of  the  events  which  took  place  during  their 
ministry,  of  the  successful  skill  and  bravery  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  of 
the  establishment  of  national  independence  whether  in  England  or 
on  the  Continent,  all  Eiiglishmeu  may  be  proud.  Those  who,  read- 
ing history  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  still  bold  thai  a 
strong  aristocratic  element  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  constitutaonal 
liberty  will  admire  their  motive!).  But  to  those  who  feel  that 
growth  and  advance  is  the  essential  principle  of  the  life  of  a  nation, 
and  that  those  only  are  good  governors  who  are  capable  of  Qndei- 
■tanding  and  of  carrying  out  the  necesntiee  of  advancing  civilizataon, 
their  sole  claim  to  respect  (and  that  ia  after  all  no  email  one)  -will  be 
that  they  knew  their  own  minds,  and  in  spite  of  all  difficnlties 
realized  their  object. 

The  same  motive  of  class  aggrandizement  which  detracts  &oin  tbe 
l„„  virtne  of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  ministry  underiay 

■■niiBui.  jijg  whole  administration  of  home  affairs.  There  ww 
an  incapacity  to  look  at  pnblic  affairs  from  any  but  a  class  or  aristo- 
CTBtic  point  of  view.  The  natural  consequence  was  a  constantly 
ittcreasing  mass  of  discontent  among  the  lower  orders,  only  kept  k 
restraint  by  an  overmastering  fear  felt  by  all  those  higher  in  rank  of 
the  possible  revolutionary  tendencies  of  any  attempt  at  change. 
Much  of  the  discontent  was  of  couise  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  drcumstanceB  in  which  England  was  placed,  and  for  which  the 
Government  was  only  answerable  in  so  far  as  it  created  those 
drcumstances.  At  the  some  time  it  is  impossible  not  to  blame  tb« 
complacent  manner  in  which  the  misery  was  ignored  and  the 
occasional  success  of  individual  merchants  and  contractors  resided 
as  evidences  of  national  prosperity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  few 
IBIO,  Perceval,  who  in  the  interest  of  the  Qovemment  had  bees 
preventing  as  far  as  possible  all  inquiry  into  the  Wslcheren  failntc, 
was  bold  enough  at  the  opening  of  the  session  to  take  credit  to  hin- 
aelf  for  that  expeditiotL,a&&\A  &«c^K['%lhat  the  national  f^ospedty 
vu   great,  and  that  ^tAiUc  votkK  '^a&  ^Msa.  uxevW^  ^^^  «,  idc- 
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cesBfiillj  as  in  the  tunes  of  profound  peace.  Soeh  assertions  could 
not  have  been  made  without  some  slight  foundation.  While  the 
Continental  System  and  the  Orders  in  Council  had  together  almost 
closed  the  European  trade,  certain  other  irregular  doors  had  been 
opened ;  the  removal  of  the  Portuguese  court  to  the  Brazils  had 
given  hopes  of  an  enlaiged  South  American  trade,  and  the  two 
islands  of  Heligoland  and  Anholt  had  been  fortified  and  turned  into 
smuggling  centres  with  some  success.  Certain  public  works,  as  the 
Waterloo  and  Vauzhall  bridges,  had  been  opened.  But  before  the 
year  was  over  the  condition  of  the  country  surely  proved  that  the 
prosperity  boasted  of  was  a  mere  phantom.  The  American  trade 
proved  ruinous  to  those  who  had  rushed  into  it ;  the  British  goods 
on  the  Baltic  had  been  seized  and  confiscated ;  the  public  works  had 
been  carried  on  by  a  lavish  iasue  of  paper  money,  which  was  now 
rapidly  depreciating.  A  bad  harvest  came  to  increase  the  difficulties 
of  the  time.  Early  in  the  spring  wheat  was  already  at  lOSs.  a 
quarter:  though  ;£7,000,000  worth  was  imported,  it  rose  in  August 
to  110s.  But  then,  under  the  influence  of  a  good  harvest,  it  sud- 
denly dropped  to  94s. — ^thus  the  agricultural  interest  was  also 
involved  in  ruin. 

Under  all  these  influences  there  was  a  collapse  of  credit 
There  were  S73  stoppages  of  payment  instead  of  DtyMMiM 
the  ordinary  average  of  100,  and  before  the  year  «f*n^ 
was  out  no  less  than  S314  commissions  of  bankruptcy  were 
issued.  This  misery  and  depression  lasted  till  the  end  of  tlie  war. 
Indeed,  in  the  following  years,  1811  and  1812,  it  was  constantly 
increasing.  The  depression  of  commerce  was  so  great  and  the 
collapse  of  credit  so  general  that  an  advance  of  ^^,000,000  to  the 
merdiants  on  due  security  was  authorized  by  Parliament.  The 
withdrawal  of  Bussia  from  the  Continental  Systemi  and  its  apparent 
inclination  to  throw  off  Napoleon's  influence,  slightly  revived 
business.  But  this  improvement  was  neutralized  by  the  fearfiil 
winter  and  spring,  which  destroyed  much  of  the  harvest,  and  again 
raised  the  price  of  wheat  The  apparent  oppodtian  between  the 
interests  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  classes  was  very 
curiously  marked.  A  plentiful  harvest  in  1813,  and  the  opening  of 
many  continental  ports,  did  much  to  revive  both  trade  and  manu- 
fiacturee ;  but  it  was  accompanied  by  a  foil  in  the  price  of  com  from 
171s.  to  75s.  The  consequence  was  widespxead  distress  amon^tb.^ 
agriculturists,  which  involved  the  oountcy  YMOkka,  10  ^SbaOum^dft^  N:*"^ 
foUawiai^  jeax§  UO  of  them  itofpped  paymmt.    ^  VS«^  ^  '^'^^ 
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could  not  Eiiil  lu  ftlfccC  the  manufactaring  interest  also ;  appaientl; 
fiti  the  instant  the  very  reBtomlion  of  peace  brought  wideBjovid 
niin. 

But  whether  for  tbe  moment  it  was  the  agricuUuriats  or  ths 
■Beicbante  who  eufiered  most,  the  lon'er  classes  n'ere  quite  sore  to 
^^^f.^  snffijr.    Not  only  did  the  Continentnl  System  injtir*  the 

tttitn  gretit  branclies  of  English  industn',  the  foreign  com 

porta  were  also  closed.  The  increase  of  population 
.  idnce  the  large  introduction  of  machinery  in  the  last  century  had 
gone  l>eyond  the  reeonrc^a  of  home  production.  The  high  price  ol 
wheat  has  been  alietuly  uiciitioned.  Meat  obo  went  up  from  4d.  at 
fid.  to  lOd,  a  pound.  Considering  the  enormous  rate  of  the  price  of 
com,  it  was  impossible  to  give  wages  sufBcient  to  keep  the  operativea 
aUve.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1611,  wo^^es  bod  sunk  to  7s.  6d.  n 
weet.  The  manufacturing  operatives  were  therefore  in  a  state  of 
abaoliile  misery.  Petitions  Bigne^  by  40,000  or  50,000  men  urged 
njion  Purl jjinj (lilt  that  they  were  starvitii;  ;  biU  theii!  was  another 
class  which  fared  still  worse.  Machinery  had  by  no  means  superseded 
hand-work.  In  thousands  of  hamlets  and  cottages  haudlooms  still 
existed.  The  work  was  neither  so  good  nor  so  rapid  as  work  done 
by  machinery  ;  even  at  the  beat  of  times  used  chiefly  as  an  auxiliary 
to  agriculture,  this  hand  labour  coold  now  scarcely  find  employncnt 
at  all.  Not  unnaturally,  without  work  and  vrithout  food,  these  hand- 
BtLouna  workers  were  very  ready  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
*)***-  machinery  which  canaed  their  rain,  and  so  in  fact  it 

was ;  the  change,  thon^  on  the  whole  beneficial,  had  bnnght 
much  individual  misery.  The  people  were  not  wise  enough  to  sm 
this.  They  rose  in  riot  in  many  parts  of  England,  chiefly  aboat 
Nottingham,  calling  themselves  Luddites  (from  the  name  of  a  certvn 
idiot  lad  who  some  thirty  years  before  had  broken  Btockiug-&Hmes}, 
gathered  round  them  many  of  the  disbanded  soldieiy  witli  whcon 
the  country  was  thronged,  and  with  a  very  perfect  secret  organi- 
iBtion,  carried  out  their  object  of  machine-breaking.  The  unex- 
pected thronging  of  the  village  at  nightfall,  a  crowd  of  men  with 
blackened  faces,  armed  senldnels  holding  erery  approach,  eileim 
on  all  sides,  the  vill^  inhabitants  cowering  behind  their  elowd 
doors,  an  hour  or  two's  work  of  smashing  and  burning,  and  tlw 
disappearance  of  the  crowd  as  rapidly  as  it  had  arrived — aach  we» 
the  inddenta  of  the  night  riots. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  »fpc<i^\nii^  UVrorer  was  utill  worse  oft 
nUle  fanDerBwere«>l^»a*«XM«a'^'W**..'n«'«a.*.-'Ofifc^lbi 
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(((Uiter — vhile  it  paid  to  take  in  bite  of  open  down  land,  get  three 
crops  off  it  withont  manuring,  and  then  pua  on  to  the  „^  ^^^ 
next  piece, — the  wretched  kbooieis  were  told  that  pricea  icMtani 
wen  ao  high  that  but  little  conld  be  given  Uiem  for  their 
wegea.  The  miaerj'  was  therefore  exceedingly  great  among  tiiem; 
end  even  woise  than  this,  the  Poor  Law  stepped  in  and  destioyed 
their  eharactere.  For  the  wagee  were  so  low  that  they  could  not  Uve 
on  them,  and  tJiey  were  forced  to  come  upon  the  pariah ;  and  the  c^ 
Poor  Iaw,  in  l^e  hands  of  the  bimei  gaaidiana,  Enabled  those  very 
eiDployen  who  kept  the  wagei  low  to  levy  a  nte  npon  theit  poriahes 
to  au^ioit  thoee  people  whom  the;  were  ttarving,  and  to  give  out- 
door relief  in  aid  of  wagea.  In  other  worda,  the  employer  had  th» 
right  to  compel  the  country  to  give  him  the  money  to  pay  hia 
Ubonien  enough  to  keep  them  alive.  SeUth  views,  too,  were  mixed 
with  &1m  political  economy.  Kany  labonrera  made  cheep  labour ; 
many  hands,  it  waa  though^  made  a  strong  connCiy.  So  this  atrange 
grant  in  aid  of  wagea  came  to  be  apportioned  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  family  of  the  recipient ;  and  when  the  whole  state  of  the 
nation  pointed  to  the  neceseity  of  a  curtailed  populstioD,  a  premium 
was  given  for  its  iocieaae. 

The  termination  of  a  wai  so  new  in  its  character,  and  so  univenol 
as  that  which  fbr  die  last  eleven  yean  had  been  wasting  wniMM 
Europe,  brought  with  it  great  difficulties.  On  the  one  ''.'i'"'^,*** 
hand  arose  the  questiou  of  the  position  to  be  taken  up  •>  ^'t*. 
hy  the  olliee  with  i^oid  to  Fiance ;  on  the  other,  the  leconetitution 
of  Europe,  completely  dislocated  by  the  policy  of  Napoleon.  Both 
queations  were  rendered  difficult  of  solution  by  the  various  interests 
and  mutual  jealousies  of  the  powers  of  the  victorious  coalition.  But, 
— while  thoee  European  powers  who  had  suffered  most  severely  from 
the  French  arms,  and  espedolly  Pmaaia,  on  which  the  vengeance  of 
Napoleon  had  fallen  moat  heavily,  were  desirous  to  treat  France  aa  a 
conquered  nation,  so  to  curtail  ita  dimenuons  ae  to  render  it  harm* 
luse  tot  the  future,  and  to  lay  each  burdens  npon  it  as  might  in  some 
degree  recompense  them  for  their  losses, — England,  which  had 
never  felt  the  sword  of  the  conqueror,  and  RuMia,  ruled  by  a  dor 
■anch  influcDOed  by  notions  of  ohivaliy  and  magnanimity,  had 
already  determioed  upon  an  opposite  coutee.  Following  the  opinion 
of  the  founder  of  their  party,  the  T017  Qovemment  whidi  had 
inccetded  Pitt  declared  its  intention  of  acting  towards  Fiance  aa 
towards  a  friendly  power,  and  of  allowing  i!b  te  itiuK^  "te^  wm* 
frontiers  as  in  IWft     There  was  not  moch  map^amwiVm  '■av  »«i^ 
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conduct ;  the  Tory  piirty,  thi>  ehuajnoDs  of  legitimacy,  could  acaicelf 
iivoid  reatoring  the  Bourbons  ;  their  view  of  the  balance  of  Euiope 
rendered  a  powerful  France  almost  a  neceasity ;  they  coTiId  look  foi 
no  continental  acqaiF^itionit  for  England,  and  took  care  to  secure  the 
adTantagea  thej  required  for  their  maritioie  and  commerdal  enperi- 
oritj'  in  other  directione.  But,  vhile  restoring  the  Bourbons,  the 
English  GoTemment  founil  itself  compelled  by  the  temper  of  the 
time,  the  course  of  circumstances,  and  the  liberal  views  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  to  restore  them  only  upon  conditions.  A  oonsti- 
tntional  government  was  granted  to  France,  ratified  by  a  charter 
securing  the  chief  personal  and  political  rights  of  the  people,  sacli  ai 
the  muntenance  of  the  pnblic  sales  during  the  Bevolntian,  freedom 
of  reli^on,  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

A  iWice  thus  reconstituted,  and  holding  friendly  relations  with 
the  other  powers  of  Europe,  would  naturally  claim  its  shore  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  forthcoming  Congress.  It  would  probably  have 
been  wiser  had  the  French  Government  postponed  all  definite  settle- 
ments as  to  its  future  limits  till  that  Gongiess  met ;  the  jealouiici 
which  existed  between  the  allies  and  their  conflicting  claims  would 
have  afforded  opportunity  for  securing  favoniable  terns,  for  bj  tlie 
Convention,  by  which  France  bad  euirendered  the  tenltoriea  hdd  by 
her  armies  in  Europe,  her  troops  had  been  allowed  to  witbdtsw 
unmolested,  and  a  powerful  army  could  have  been  rapdly  reocmsti- 
tuted.  But  the  allies,  guided  by  Hettemich,  the  Austrian  minista', 
and  determined  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  the  management  of  tbs 
Congress  in  their  own  hands,  insisted  on  the  immediate  conehuion 
,^^^  of  the  treaty  with  Finnce.    Eager  to  gain  popnlarity 

rifJL  by  the  establishment  of  peace,  the  French  OorenuDait 

yielded,  and  in  May  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  oondoded. 
It  was  upon  the  whole  more  favourable  than  France,  aa  &  conquered 
nation,  could  have  expected.  The  frontier  of  1790  was  even  slightly 
increased  :  towards  the  north  and  towards  the  Rhine  it  was  advanced 
so  as  to  include  several  important  fortresses,  especially  the  iSetw% 
place  of  Landau,  and  towards  the  Alps  about  half  of  Savoy  was  aba 
included.  The  demands  of  Prussia  for  a  contribution  totranls  the 
expenses  of  the  war  were  rejected  by  the  influence  of  Austria  ad 
England,  and  the  treasures  of  art  collected  by  Napoleon'*  armies 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  Paris.  The  one  great  loss  austained  «*i 
the  Isle  of  France.  It  was  upon  the  sea  and  among  the  colauH 
tliflt  England  looked  tor  ite  mntoA  ■,  \^  ntoined  Haltit,  to  aeoare  in 
ifloenoe  m  the  HedilOTiBiwmA'>*CKSft(ilQiwA."ft^ra}ifc,Vis«!».it  h^ 
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won  from  the  Dutch,  and  now,  to  complete  its  naval  stations  on  the 
load  to  India,  it  insisted  on  the  soiiender  of  the  Isle  of  France.  The 
bases  for  the  forthcoming  Treaty  of  Vienna  were  also  roughly  laid  by 
this  peace.  The  published  articles  declared  the  independence  of  the 
States  of  Germany,  the  augmentation  of  Holland  under  the  rule  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  independence  of  Switzerland  and  of  the 
Italian  States  outside  the  limits  of  the  Austrian  possessions.  Secret 
articles  explained  what  these  loose  expressions  meant.  Belgium  was 
to  form  the  promised  increase  of  Holland,  and  thus  form  with  it  a 
kingdom  absolutely  in  the  interest  of  England ;  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  was  to  supply  compensations  for  the  Goman  princes  (which 
meant  that  it  was  to  be  given  to  Bavaria  in  exchange  for  the  Tyrol) ; 
the  Po,  the  Ticino,  and  Lago  Maggiore  were  to  form  the  boundaries 
of  Austrian  Italy,  which  thus  included  the  territory  of  Venice ;  and 
Sardinia  was  to  receive  Genoa  in  exchange  for  the  portion  of  Savoy 
ceded  to  France. 

The  difficulties  which  were  sure  to  attend  the  forthcoming  Congress 
were  already  felt,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  solution  viiitaf  tk« 
would  be  rendered  easier  by  the  establishment  of  per-  Sj^^?*  ^ 
sonal  relations  between  the  powers  of  the  coalition.  aacisiA. 
The  great  monarchs  of  Eastern  Europe  were  therefore  invited  to  visit 
the  Prince  Begent  in  England.    The  Emperor  of  Austria  declined  to 
come,  but  the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Prussia  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  were  received  with  great  pomp  and  enthusiasm.    Several  weeks 
were  passed  in  universal  gaiety,  but  the  political  object  of  the  visit 
was  not  attained.     The  Czar  seemed  more  than  ever  to  occupy 
the  first  place  among  crowned  heads;  and  the  dread  of  Bussian 
influence,  and  the  determination  to  oppose  its  claims  in  the  Congress, 
were  thus  only  rendered  stronger. 

The  meetings  at  Vienna,  at  first  appointed  for  August,  had  been 
postponed  to  September,  and  thither,  after  their  visit  ^     ^^^ 
to  Ehigland,  the  monarchs  themselves,  and  the  ministezs  viwaa. 
who  represented  the  various  countries  of  the  Congreea,  ^'^  ^*^^ 
betook  themselves.     The  interests  of  England  were  intrusted  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  a  man  of  considerable  firmness,  but  of  mediocre 
ibility,  without  accurate  knowledge  or  broad  views  of  the  politics  of 
Europe,  and  deficient  in  the  conciliatory  deportment  so  necessary  for 
a  successful  diplomatist.    The  n^;otiators  approached  their  difficult 
work  in  a  spirit  which  promised  no  very  good  results.    Almost  of 
neceaiity  the  chaiacter  of  the  Congress,  and  of  ibjb\x«sSc:}  \\.  \(i^A»s^^ 
belonged  rather  to  the  past  than  to  the  tatoit.    \X  ^%:^  'ssii^^c^ 
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I  necesBory  by  the  changea  created  by  the  French  BevolutioD,  and  wm 

'  in  the  handa  of  a  coalitian  called  into  eiiateoM  to  oppose  Uie  Revp- 
Intion,  and  coiLBtstuig  ctuefly  of  monarcliB  whose  views  were  both 
absolutist  and  dynastic.  The  Czar  alone  hod  certain  liberal  len- 
SenciCB,  bnt  they  were  bo  mixed  wtth  personal  ambition  as  to  eicile 
ndstruBt  instead  of  co-operation  among  the  asaembted  negotiatori 
llie  Congress  therefore  asnunied  the  form  of  an  old  Earopean  con- 
fTCBS.  It  was  occupied  with  tlie  personal  and  peculiar  interest  ofesch 
•OTere^T),  theincreaae  of  territory  and  influence  of  each  nation,  in  stead 
of  attempting  a  settlement  of  Enrope  in  accordance  with  any  enlarged 
or  general  theory  Buitable  to  the  great  change  and  growth  of  ideas 
which  had  been  at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  BevoIntioD. 

Aa  far  as  England  was  concerned,  its  interests  had  already  been 
»•  iiMrwH  chiefly  secured  by  tlie  Treaty  of  Paris.  The  new  king- 
«aKri»u°*  '''"''  "' ^^^  Netherlands,  it  was  thought,  wonld  be  strong 
tktoafnu,  enough  to  hold  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  of  that 
country,  and  thus  prevent  any  revival  of  the  Continental  System ; 
the  road  to  India  was  rendered  safe  by  the  posaesaion  of  the  Cape 
of  Qood  Hope  and  the  Uauritiua,  while  Malta  guarded  Englith 
influence  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  maintenance  of  the  old  Enio- 
pean  balance  was  therefore  the  chief  object  which  Castlereagh  had 
now  in  view,  endangered  chiefly  by  the  overwhelming  power  of 
Russia,  threatening  alike  the  countries  of  Europe  and  our  own 
Asiatic  dominions.  The  haste  with  which  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had 
been  conclnded  tied  the  hands  of  France,  which  was  repreaented  \ij 
Talleyrand ;  and  the  very  moderate  ambition  of  Iiouis  XVllI.  limited 
the  claims  of  that  country  to  the  completion  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Napoleonic  system  by  the  removal  of  Murat  from  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  Princess,  the  Que«nof 
Etruria,  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  which  had  been  promiaed  to  Man* 
Louisa,  Napoleon's  wife.  Louis  was  also  anxious  to  save  if  poedUe 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony  from  annihilation.  The  really  important 
questions  at  issue  regarded  the  settlement  of  the  East  of  Europe  and 
tite  fate  of  Poland  and  Saxony,  which  appeared  indiseolubly  coii' 
nected,  so  closely  were  the  Courts  of  Russia  and  Prussia  united.  The 
Emperor  of  Eusaia  was  a  man  of  enthusiastic  temperament  and 
liberal  theories,  and  at  the  same  time  of  great  ambition.  He  found 
Wtiafaction  for  both  sides  of  his  character  in  a  plan  for  the  ceconsutn- 
ti'i^n  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  a  liberal  constitution,  eiihtt 
tiiKfer  hifl  own  rule  aa  ttng  ot  -aTiiet  wsma  -^w  of  hia  Jhhw 
'Jtnowledging  his  BU^Teitta<^.    "^Q  ca\a■s^s^■CIia■?TO^faft.^«.■«s^ 
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the  possession  of  the  whole  of  Poland,  a  reward  which  the  over- 
weening value  he  set  on  his  own  services  to  the  coalition  induced 
him  to  regard  as  hj  no  means  more  than  his  due.    Both  Prossia  and 
Austria  would  have  been  called  upon  to  restore  certain  portions  of 
Poland  which  had  fallen  to  their  lot  in  the  different  partition  treaties, 
but  he  supposed  that  his  own  resignation  of  certain  portions  would 
counterbfidance  these  sacrifices,  while  Austria  would  be  well  rewarded 
by  the  possession  of  Lombardj  and  Venice,  and  Prussia  by  the  whole 
of  Saxony.     The  adhesion  of  the  Saxon  king  to  Napoleon  was 
thought  to  justify  the  sovereigns  of  the  coalition  in  confiscating  his 
country,  which,  with  the  approbation  of  Bussia,  was  claimed  in  its 
entire^  by  the  Prussian  Qovemment.    It  is  plain  that  the  claims 
of  Bussia  and  Prussia  could  not  but  be  in  the  last  degree  objection- 
able to  Austria.    Absolutist  in  its  tendencies,  it  cared  nothing  for 
the  fireedom  of  Poland,  whUe  the  possession  of  territory  conterminous 
with  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria  would  render  Bussia  a  most 
dangerous  rivaL    At  the  same  time,  Prussia,  the  constant  object  of 
Austrian  jealousy,  if  Saxony  passed  into  its  hands,  would  at  once  lose 
that  broken  and  dislocated  shape  which  had  hitherto  been  its  weakness, 
and  would  acquire  a  position  in  Qermany  which  Austria  could  scarcely 
hope  to  equal    The  policy  of  Austria  was  therefore  clearly  marked. 
The  position  of  England  was  not  so  obvious.    It  is  possible  to  say 
now,  guided  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  and  led  ^^  ^.    ^ 
by  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  nationality  which  has  made  iBfiud  %\ 
such  vast  strides  of  late  years,  that  the  Qovemment  of  *^  ^'^sw* 
England,  the  home  of  free  institutions  and  avowedly  the  champion 
of  national  liberty,  should  have  come  forward  even  then  in  that 
capacity,  should  have  rejoiced  at  the  reconstitution  of  Poland,  and 
have  sought  the  unification  of  Germany  by  supporting  the  power  of 
Prussia,  and  should  have  objected  to  the  establishment  of  Austria 
in  Italy,  a  country  where  her  rule  was  certain  to  be  disliked  by  the 
population.    But  the  English  Government  at  the  time  was  a  Tory 
Government,  bent  rather  upon  restraining  than  increasing  popular 
tendencies,  and  under  the  dominion  of  three  overmastering  influences 
— the  desire  to  secure  England  &om  any  possibility  of  a  renewal  of 
the  Continental  System,  an  extreme  jealousy  of  the  pretensions  and 
power  of  the  Bussian  Emperor,  and  the  wish  to  establish  for  some 
years  at  all  events  the  peace  of  Europe.    Its  policy  was  therefore 
inconsiBtent  and  shortsighted,  but  sensible  and  practical ;  the  feas. 
of  the  advance  of  Busna  made  the  Englifih  n^niitei:^  \^^^  v^  ^^^ 
duties  towards  Voiand ;  the  aaticfaetioii  and  tnendjdco^  o\  ^twdsa 
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were  more  iuportant  than  the  righu  of  Qenoa ;  the  immediate 
tudonne  of  the  powers  of  OenuBiiy  was  more  important  tban  tkt 
naticnnl  aapiratiotiB  either  of  ItaJy  or  of  Oermftsy. 

It  ao  happened  that  the  views  of  France  were  at  this  instant 
flu  f,i\„  similar  to  those  of  England:  Before  the  formal  openiim 
MfnnM.  uf  jijg  Oongreaa  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  foni 

great  powers  to  get  the  management  of  it  entirelyinto  their  own  hands. 
France  would  thus  have  been  excluded  from  the  aettlement  of  Europe ; 
but  Talleyrand  was  not  a  man  to  bpar  quietly  such  an  exclusion ;  he 
appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  smaller  states,  and  succeeded  in 
thwarting  the  efforts  of  the  great  powers.  This,  with  other  leas  im- 
portant caoaes,  had  embroiled  him  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  whoa« 
objects  he  was  thus  bent  on  thwarting.  The  Eing  of  Saxony  -was  a 
friend  and  relative  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  to  save  him  and  hia  country 
trom  deetractiDa  was  a  part  of  the  French  programme.  It  therefon 
suited  Talleyrand  to  adopt  the  views  of  Castlereagh. 

Thus  Austria,  France,  and  EnKlnnd,  in  conjunction  with  the  smaller 
niiruiDO  of  Gtrinan  powers,  who  looked  with  great  dislike  to  the 

ni  ontv'm.  annihilation  of  one  of  the  chief  unoug  them,  were  thrown 
uptm  one  side,  in  opposition  to  Bussia  and  Prosna.  The  arrogant  and 
high-handed  manner  in  which  those  two  powers  proceeded  to  tab 
temporary  poeaession  of  the  countries  which  they  claimed  stiU  furtim 
excited  the  anger  of  their  opponents.  So  severe  did  the  dispute  grow, 
80  IndiBsolable  did  the  knot  appear,  that  war  between  the  powers  theio- 
selvm  aeemed  thieatening.  The  Treaty  of  Qhent  and  the  conclusioli 
of  the  English  war  with  America  allowed  Castlereagh  to  act  with 
more  vigour,  and  in  January  a  secret  treaty  was  entered  into 
between  France,  Austria,  and  England,  by  which  each  conntif 
agreed  to  supply  troops  to  compel,  if  necessary,  the  adoption  of  theii 
combined  policy.  Although  this  treaty  was  kept  a  secret,  the  fim 
atUtnde  and  the  combination  of  the  three  powers  were  so  evidrat 
<.ii„„^i„  that,  as  neither  party  really  wished  for  war,  a  com- 
untiu.  promise  was  discovered.    About  half  of  Saxony,  with 

a  third  of  its  population,  was  taken  from  the  Eing  and  given  te 
Prusdo,  while  the  Czar,  withdrawing  from  hia  extreme  demand  with 
regard  to  Poland,  allowed  the  Duchy  of  Posen  to  remain  in  tht 
hands  of  the  Prussians,  and  a  conaidetttble  portion  of  OallteiB, 
together  with  the  district  of  Tamopol,  to  be  retained  by  Auatii*, 
while  Krakow  was  to  become  a  ftee  and  neutral  republic.  Polmd 
was  thus  in  part  leiwTtBtiita'U^,  Wt  entirely  in  the  handis  of  Bwbl 
■  "":e«e  great  qiieationa  Ai^n^  wSJCwA^  •&«>  MtKn^sauoiiSfc  lu^a  Vk 
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minor  points  pioceeded  with  some  rapidity ;  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhine  was  given  to  Bavaria ;  Gtenoa  passed  into  the  hands  of 
flardinia ;  the  two  houses  of  Hesse  were  re-established  ;  Luxem- 
burg was  given  to  the  Low  Countries  ;  Mayence  became  a  Federal 
fortress ;  the  Tyrol  was  restored  to  Austria ;  Switzerland  was  re- 
organized chiefly  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  France  had 
made  there  ;  the  conduct  of  Murat,  who  began  to  show  a  tendency 
towards  Napoleonism,  facilitated  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in 
Naples ;  Parma  was  given  to  Maria  Louisa  for  her  life ;  and  the 
Congress  completed  its  work  by  two  great  declarations  of  principle, 
one  secoring  the  freedom  of  the  navigation  of  rivers,  ^e  oUier 
expressing,  what  was  very  dear  to  Englishmen  at  the  time,  a  universal 
disapprobation  of  the  slave  trade. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  these  questions  Castlereagh  had  been 
compelled  by  the  meeting  of  Parliament  to  return  to  England,  and 
tiie  Duke  of  Wellington  had  taken  his  place  at  Vienna.    His  work 
there  was  not  completed  when  the  news  arrived  that  Napoleon  had 
Iroken  loose  from  Elba,  and  the  Duke  was  wanted  to  SMapaof 
take  command  of  the  allied  army  in  Belgium.     The  vapaiMBftMi 
renewal  of  the  common  danger  produced  a  temporaiy 
larmony  among  the  negotiators  at  Vienna.     The  chief  questions 
vere  rapidly  settled,  and  a  joint  proclamation,  issued  by  the  eight 
powers  which  had  signed  the  Peace  of  Paris,  declared  Napoleon  the 
public  enemy  of  Europe.    The  Congress  continued  its  sittings,  but 
militaiy  preparations  for  the  time  absorbed  all  attention. 

It  was  agreed  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont, 
each  of  the  four  great  powers  supplying  its  quota  of  troops,  or  in 
the  case  of  England  an  equivalent  in  money.  While 
the  Prussians  and  the  English  with  their  allies  were  to 
advance  into  France  and  the  Netherlands,  the  other 
powers  were  to  pass  the  Rhine  and  join  in  a  great  advance  upon 
Paris.  It  was  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  April  500,000  men  would 
be  ready  for  the  great  movement  The  F^nch  Court  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Netherlands,  and  as  the  people  of  that  country  were 
already  half  inclined  to  join  the  French,  it  seemed  certain  that  that 
country  would  be  the  chief  seat  of  operations  ;  the  war  there  was 
intrusted  to  the  Anglo-allies  under  Wellington,  and  the  Prussians 
under  Prince  Blucher.  The  hope  of  speedy  action  was  quiekly 
seen  to  be  vain.  Since  the  peace  many  countries  had  disbandAl 
their  troops,  many  of  the  best  English  le^^eisjte  YaAl  >m«^  «»&  v^ 
America  and  in  Bpite  of  its  long  experienoe,  t\i^  "Exuigl^i^  Q(V9«rDs&s^^ 
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ehowed  ils  nsniil  weaknCBa  in  the  wur  adjiiiiiiBtration.  Welling- 
ton  wag  conviiiCKd  of  the  necessity  of  postponing  the  opening  of  the 
cainpaign  till  Jime  or  July. 

TluB  delay  gave  Napoleim  nu  opportunity  of  striking  the  firrt 
Vow,  and  although  he  could  immediately  dispoee  of  not  more 
Ifcan  126,000  men,  and  although  the  English  and  Pru?eiaa  armies 
Bmoanted  to  220,000,  the  arrangement  of  the  allied  troops  gave 
ton  much  hope  of  a  aucceseful  campaign.  Bent  upon  coverici; 
k^BiHaiMui  l!ru9eeU,  uncertain  where  the  blow  which  be  f«i 
'■•W'^  sure  would  soon  be  struck  would  fall  and  in  order  ti 

'fctnlitale  the  subaietgnce  of  his  troops,  Wellington  had  apread  bit 
Umy  over  a  long  line  of  frontier,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cbarleroi  to  Antwerp  and  Oett^d.  In  like  manner  the  Prusnti 
ODTps  were  spread  eastward  from  Charleroi  to  Li^ge.  Truatiiif 
to  the  wide  dissemination  of  the  allied  troops  to  render  concea 
tntton  difScult,  Napoleon  thought  to  push  between  the  Engliai 
and  Prussian  armies,  and  to  crash  them  one  after  the  otJie£ 
With  all  hifl  old  skill,  he  rapidly  collected  his  army  on 
Sambrc,  issued  on  the  14th  June  a  stirring  general  order,  and  o: 
]&th  attacked  tlie  Priissiaue  at  Charleroi,  passed  the  Sombre,  ani 
drove  them  back  along  the  Namur  road  to  a  position  n 
Somhreffc,  which  Bliicher  had  already  appointed  as  a  point  of  ci 
oraitration  should  he  be  attacked  from  Charleroi.  At  the  same  ti 
the  left  of  the  French  army  under  Ney  was  seat  directly  northwati 
along  tho  road  to  BrusM-li,  to  clear  it  of  English  and  prevent  tk 
junction  of  the  allies. 

Up  to  this  point  Napoleon's  plans  seemed  thoroughly  euccessfnl. 
He  had  already  rendered  any  immediate  junction  of  the  armia 
difficult,  if  not  impossible ;  with  one  port  of  his  army  he  hsil 
alieady  reached  the  chosen  ground  of  the  Prussians,  and  found  it 
occupied  by  one  only  out  of  their  four  corps ;  with  his  left  he  hid 
.  advanced  to  the  position  of  Qnatre  Bras  against  the  English,  when 
Myet  no  considerable  portion  of  the  allies  bad  arrived.  But  a  stiaiigc 
downess  marks  his  coarse  in  this  campaign.  Instead  of  bringiaf 
np  all  bis  troops  for  an  attack  in  both  directions,  in  the  esrij 
morning  of  tho  16th,  he  allowed  his  main  body  Ut  pasa  the  night  ot 
the  Sanilire,  while  there  was  an  interval  of  twelve  miles  betwceo 
iirtBt  If  Ney'a  position  und  that  of  his  rear.     Consequently  all 

"^7.  the  morning  was  passed  in  bringing  up  these  troops,  sri 

it    was    paet    noon  'betore  eviiifct  6.^.  Q.Malre  Bias    or   Ligny  soj 
' — tiidaWe  attacks  weie  torAc  oh  &b  ciiMa^ ,  ■ft'osm^  ^^MJ;.  time  iw  I 
e  Pruwian  corps  W4  arnvsA  B.\."UajvN,  Mii-«-5««i,5*ni^M5«(V^ 
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were  Litst«ning  to  Bupport  the  small  force  at  Quativ  Bida.  Napoleon 
therefore,  instead  of  being  able  to  destroy  a  single  Prusaiaii  ooqw, 
fQUnd  himself  involved  in  a  blood;  and  hard-conteated  battle.  He 
was  indeed  riotorioiiB,  but  the  victory  was  not  of  that  crushing  and 
decisive  character  which  his  ptecarioua  position  rendered  neceaaaty 
Bouiti  for  him.    At  Qiutrc  Bra«,  instead  of  a  brief  aldrmiali 

*""  *^  which  would  have  enabled  him  to'give  aasiatance  to  Napo- 
leon at  Ligny,  Ney  found  it  neee8f«ry  to  fiylit  n  battle,  and  that  not 
ft  Bucceggful  one.  Thf  Allies,  who  in  the  morning  were  acan.'ely 
BOOO  strong,  made  good  their  position  till  reinfoTcements  arrived. 
Wlien  evening  closed  their  preponderance  was  such  that  Ney  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  Frasnea.  So  hard  had  he  been 
pressed  that  he  had  found  it  neceesary  to  Bummon  to  bia  aid  the  corpe  of 
lyErlon,  which  almost  at  the  same  time  received  orders  &om  Napoleon 
to  fall  on  the  Prussian  right  Sank,  and  thus  complete  the  victory  of 
Ligny.  Confused  by  these  contradictory  ordeis,  U'Erlon's  corps 
of  20,000  men  passed  the  day,  without  striking  a  blow,  between  the 
two  battlefields,  in  either  of  which  his  presence  might  have  bad  a 
decisive  effect.  Ab  it  was,  Napoleon  overrated  the  success  ai>aiiisi 
the  PmsBians,  and  fell  into  a  ^tftl  eiror  with  regard  to  the  line  of 
their  retieat.  Convinced  that  they  nould  fall  back  towards  N&mur 
and  Liege,  he  detached  MarshsJ  Grouchy  with  30,000  men  to  follow 
them  in  that  direction,  while  he  himself  brought  his 
■sAar*!  main  body  to  join  Ney,  with  the  intention  of  following 

"*'"  and  destroying  the  English,  who  were  compelled  by 

Blilcher's  defeat  to  fall  back  towaids  Brussels.  But  the  PrusBiiD 
generals,  Bldcher  and  Oneisenau,  the  chief  of  hia  staff,  were  not  so 
easily  shaken  off.  Deteimined  still  to  afford  assistance  to  their 
allies,  they  withdrew  northwards  towards  Wavre,  while  Qronch;  and 
hia  troops  were  in  vain  seeking  them  towards  the  eaat  From 
Wavre,  which  waa  reached  late  in  the  evening  of  the  17th,  Bliicher 
was  enabled  to  assure  Wellingtoa  of  his  approach,  and  to  promise 
the  assistance  not  of  two  divisions  only,  for  which  the  English 
general  had  asked,  but  of  his  whole  army.  Belyiag  on  thii 
proraise,  Wellington  determined  to  fight. 

To  give  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  it  was  oecMsiiy 
teMUimM  that  his  battle  should  be  a  defensive  one.  TKe  positioii, 
Mutoat.  which  he  had  long  before  studied  and  selected,  w» 

admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Nearly  two  milea  south  ol 
Waterloo  is  the  vfflagB  ot  St.  Jean,  where  the  highroada  fast 
.  C!&>irInroi  and  NivoUc  totalis  "R^iiMft^^V"^   Si*  south  of  this  tin 

lolating  coantry  torms  a  "OTttCTiViA  w»!aKa.wB  ■»SL!js_.\^m^^   I 
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and  welt,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  the  Charleroi  road.  Along 
the  south  of  the  ridge  lies  a  rich  and  cnltiTSted  valley,  which 
in  about  a  mile  swells  again  into  a  conesponding  range  of  elevated 
gnnnd.  Three  oi  foar  faimhouses  lie  on  tlie  foot  or  on  the  southern 
elope  of  the  northern  liue  of  hills,  so  that  the  position  resembles,  as 
Wellington  said,  a  wall  of  a  bastion  with  advancing  angles.    The 


English  troops  were  placed  along  the  ridge,  and  occupied  the  farm- 
bonses.  The  centre  was  placed  between  the  two  highroads,  having 
in  front  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte  slaadiHR  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Charleroi  road.  The  right  was  covered  by  the  chateau  of 
Bougomont,  with  stone  buildings  and  enclosures,  while  the  left 
stretched  to  the  farms  of  Papelotte  and  I*  Haye.  Wavre  is  about 
acven  miles  from  St  Jean,  directly  to  the  east,  and  expecting  the 
arrival  of  Bliicher,  Wellington  allowed  his  left  to  be  the  weakest 
part  of  his  line.  His  care  for  his  right  was  indeed  exaggerated  ;  he 
thought  it  possible  that  an  atlemiit  miftht  be  made  to  reach  Brussels 
by  outflanking  him  in  that  direction,  and  before  all  things  desirous 
of  pwserving  the  capital,  he  detached  a  body  of  njKO  tmoi.  io 
Hal  (eight  ndlw  to  the  west  of  hup(]«&niL),ua&.^iinaMnoa^  «i^ 
oMJemir  wsaianed  his  line  ot  Uttie.  T\m>  ■BtMwix  v«'wn>^Jf'***^ 
sponAtd  to  the  EngUsb.     Ita  centifi  alK>  Uy  oa  *i«  CVoB^««^  -p 
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and  Llie  rooge  of  heighta  parallel  to  tliase  occupied  b;  the  English, 
on  whicii  is  the  farmhouse  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  Its  right  extended 
to  Frischermont,  opposite  to  La  Hayc,  having  somewhat  in  its  rear 
the  village  of  Pknchenoit ;  the  left  reached  Wjond  HougomonL 
In  nomher  the  annies  were  not  unequally  matched.  Wellington 
commanded  abont  C6,000  men,  Napoleon  70,00n,  hut  the  English 
army  consisted  of  troops  of  various  nations,  some  of  whom  were 
thoroughly  untrustworthy,  and  was  inferior  in  cavalry  by  at  least 
3000  men,  and  in  artillery  by  upwards  of  100  pwns. 

By  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  English  were 
^Mtot  under  arms,  hut  Napoleon,  ignorant  of  the  movemenM 

WuntH.  (,f  the  pruBsianB,  and  anxious  prohahly  to  excite  ths 

temper  of  his  own  troops,  and  display  his  power  to  thoae  of  the 
Rllies  who  were  already  wavering  in  their  allegiance,  delayed  hia 
attack  til!  nearly  mid-day,  and  employed  the  morning  in  a  great 
review  of  his  troops.  The  weather  also  on  the  17th  had  been  veiy 
Btormy,  the  ground  was  saturated  and  heavy ;  and  thoogh  tlui 
difficulty  would  liktivise  have  uffected  iiis  opponents,  firm  ground 
was  no  doubt  more  important  for  the  attack  than  for  the  defence. 
It  b  probable  that  those  wasted  hours  saved  the  English  army,  tot 
the  same  condition  of  the  ground  told  with  terrible  force  upon  the 
advance  of  the  Prussians,  who  had  to  make  theii  way  tiiroogb 
twampy  defiles,  where  the  artillery  could  scarcely  be  nioved.  Their 
advance  was  very  slow,  and  nothing  hut  the  firm  determination  of 
their  leaders  to  keep  their  word  to  Wellington  would  have  enabled 
them  to  overcome  the  obstacles  in  their  way.  The  battle  be^an 
about  half- past  eleven  by  an  assault  upon  Hougomont,  whicb 
Napoleon  intended  to  carry,  and  thus  mask  his  real  great  attack 
upon  the  centre  and  left  of  the  English.  The  firm  resistance  of  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the  English  Guards  and  the 
troops  of  Nassau  and  Hanover,  frustrated  this  flret  move.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  chftteau,  which  ehould  have  been  a  mere  preliminaiy  rtep 
in  the  great  plan,  became  an  object  in  itself;  fresh  troops  were  eon- 
■tantly  brought  against  it,  it  was  as  constantly  reinforced  from  the 
English  line,  and  throughout  the  whole  day  its  defence  nentndiied  * 
considerable  portion  of  the  French  infantry.  It  was  not  till  five 
o'clock  that  Napoleon  brought  a  couple  of  howitiers  to  bear  upon  it 
Though  the  buildings  were  speedily  in  flames,  the  defence  was  con- 
tlnoed,  and  it  remained  throughout  the  day  uncaptured.  Dnting 
&e  first  attftck.  upon  HouKOmimX  ituxooilbin^  and  firing  had  b«a 
""  '  ig  on  along  the  ■wbo\e  ^ii«  ■^tc^M«»T^  Vi  •&«  ^sas.  -a«f>(«nKiii 
D8t  the  left.    Th».t  mn^ianeiA  •"»•  ""i^^  >>»s«ai^  •Cowo.-if*, 
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poned  by  a  discoyery  which  was  made  about  one  o'clock.  About 
that  time  troope  were  seen  moving  near  a  wood  to  the  north-east  of 
the  English  position  between  Wavre  and  Ohain.  At  first  Napoleon 
took  them  for  the  troope  of  Grouchy,  to  whom  he  had  sent  informa- 
tion of  the  true  direction  of  the  Prussian  retreat  They  proved  how- 
ever to  be  the  foremost  troops  of  Billow's  Prussian  corps.  But  the 
Emperor,  still  believing  that  Grouchy  would  at  all  events  prevent 
the  arrival  of  the  main  body  of  the  Prussians,  determined  if  possible 
to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  Euglish  before  taking  notice  of 
the  approaching  troops.  At  half-past  one,  under  a  furious  cannonade, 
the  first  corps,  D^Erlon's,  marched  against  the  English  left  between 
Papelotte  and  La  Haye  Sainte.  Although  their  peculiar  formation,  in 
great  closely-packed  masses,  exposed  them  fearfully  to  the  fire  of  the 
English  artUIery,  they  pressed  forward  up  the  English  slope,  threw 
the  first  line,  consisting  of  allies,  into  confusion,  and  were  not  repulsed 
till  Picton  brought  up  the  main  body  of  the  English  left,  who 
charged  them  with  the  bayonet  and  drove  them  backward.  As  they 
were  already  shaken,  the  English  heavy  cavalry,  the  Household 
Brigade,  and  what  is  known  as  the  Union  Brigade,  consisting  of  the 
Scotch  Greys,  the  Enniskillen  Dragoons,  and  Royals,  charged  with 
fearful  effect.  Carried  away  by  their  energy,  they  rode  right  up  the 
French  slope  to  the  battery  of  La  Belle  Alliance;  scattered  and 
exhausted  by  their  charge,  they  were  fallen  upon  and  very  roughly 
handled  by  the  French  Lancers,  and  only  saved  from  destruction  by 
the  advance  of  the  English  light  cavalry.  However,  the  first  great 
attack  of  the  French  had  been  triumphantly  repulsed,  though  with 
terrible  loss.  Both  Picton  and  Ponsonby,  who  commanded  the 
cavalry,  were  killed.  It  was  not  long  before  a  second  attack  was 
made.  Apparently  about  four  o'clock.  Key  was  ordered  to  assault 
the  centre  and  right  centre  of  the  English  to  the  west  of  the  Charleroi 
road.  The  attack  was  made  chiefly  with  cavalry.  Much  of  the 
infantry  were  indeed  employed  round  Hougomont  and  in  the  attack 
of  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  never  ceased.  For  two  hours  the  cavalry 
charges  continued ;  they  were  opposed  by  the  allied  troope  thrown 
into  square,  the  squares  being  placed  checkerwise  behind  the  crest 
of  the  ridge.  It  is  uncertain  whether  any  squares  were  broken ;  it  is 
certain  at  all  events  that  though  the  line  on  the  whole  held  firm, 
reinforcements  had  to  be  brought  from  the  right,  and  that  there  was 
a  moment  between  five  and  six  o'clock  when  the  centre  wsa  vdl  ^^ 
greatest  danger.  After  an  heroic  defence  La  Ha.^^  ^axi!L\j^\^&^>sft»^ 
abandoDdc}  iot  mant  of  ammnnition.  The  "Fren^  \i^<^.  >(jKi«t«&s$w^ 
pMjtjon  elate  to  the  English  ridge,  and  the  mtaiitn  ^^  ■^:>otvtj^rK 
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diviiion  -kk-k  gradually  ninkiug  their  way  to  the  line  which  the 
CAvUiy  charge  hud  ahattered.  But  to  complete  the  lodgment  effected 
in  the  line  on  the  ridge  mora  infantry  were  ahsolately  neceESKr;,  and 
these  were  not  fortheominp.  When  Nej  Bent  to  demand  them  of  ih* 
Emperor,  hia  messenger  niui  met  with  the  reply,  "  Does  he  want  me 
to  make  them  I"  lu  fact,  since  about  half-past  four  o'clock  the 
advance  of  the  PruBaiana  had  made  itaelf  clearly  felL  General 
Lohau  had  been  aent  to  check  them,  and  with  him  aome  battaliona  of 
the  Imperial  Quard.  But  the  numbers  of  the  Pruasiaos  constanll; 
increased  \  it  was  in  vain  that  they  were  more  than  once  driven  out  of 
Planchenoia  by  the  Guard,  at  six  o'clock  they  had  eatabliahed  them> 
Belvea  there,  threatening  even  the  rear  of  the  French  and  the 
Charleioi  rood,  their  line  of  retreat ;  and  by  seven  o'clock  Zjethen's 
oorpa,  which  had  pushed  direi^tly  westwanl,  bad  joined  the  left  of  ib» 
English  army,  so  that  the  French  troops  in  Papelatte  occupied  an 
advanced  angle,  iurrounded  both  in  front  and  flank  by  the  eoemj. 
It  was  thus  that  reinforcements  could  not  be  dent  to  Ney,  and  the 
•eeond  great  effort  of  the  French  was  rendered  naeleea.  But 
Napoleon  did  not  yet  give  up  all  for  lost.  He  knew  that  the 
English  must  be  much  exhausted,  and  determined  to  try  one  giwt 
effort  mote  with  that  portion  of  the  Imperial  Guard  which  bad  atill 
been  kept  in  reserve.  It  was  a  general  assault  along  the  whole  line, 
but  the  most  important  part  of  it  was  the  advance  of  the  Goard  apon 
the  English  centre.  To  oppose  them  tlie  English  brigade  of  Goanli 
under  Maitland  bad  been  brought  forward.  As  the  French  oolomnt 
topped  the  ridge  the  Qmuds  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  at  a  diMance 
of  fifty  paces  poured  in  a  fire  which  ahook  the  advancing  Tnannfw,  and 
cbatged  them  with  tiie  bayonet.  The  columns  of  the  Guard  ij>Ued 
backward  to  the  valley.  At  the  same  time  a  second  colnnm  had  met 
with  the  aame  fate;  the  52ad  regiment  under  Colbome  had  advanced 
BO  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  main  line  ;  as  the  French  column 
passed  them  they  poured  in  a  destructive  fire,  and  charged  directl; 
upon  their  flank.  The  course  of  that  chai^  was  unchecked,  the  62nd 
,  regiment  continued  to  follow  the  flying  French  right  across  the  valley 
Almost  at  the  same  time,  the  French  in  the  angle  at  Papelotte  had 
also  been  driven  back  by  the  PrugaianH  ;  and  the  English  litbl 
cavalry  under  Vandelour  and  Vivian  had  likewise  charged,  over- 
throwing the  troops  opposed  to  them  ;  thus  in  three  patta  of  the  tidil 
tile  French  were  in  fiighL  f  A  general  order  to  advance  was  given,  tsd 
^fter  a  short  but  broVeu  Mart»ii«,\iia  --HhalE  mass  of  the  Freneli 
^^  fled  in  compVete  lout.  MscnA  tcdkl  tJ*i:^N*^ii5,^aiii  and 
BT    met    at  the  feroAioaw  "l  '\a.  ^i€ie.   taiMavwi,\(ijSi:jSifc 
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French  headqnaxten.  The  punnit  was  intrusted  to  the  PxaBoans, 
less  ezhanflted  than  their  English  alliea,  and  was  followed  up  by 
GneiBenaa  along  the  Oharleroi  road  as  iiu  as  Frasnes.  The  loss  in 
this  great  battle  was  yery  heavy  on  all  sides ;  that  of  England  is  pnt 
at  13,000,  that  of  Prussia  at  7000,  and  of  Fiance  between  23^000 
and  30,000.    It  was  howeyer  decisive. 

The  advance  of  the  allies  into  Fiance  was  unchecked,  and  on  the 
7th  of  July  Paris  was  again  occupied.  The  entiance  of  »«  ^m^ 
the  allies  upon  the  country  of  France  at  once  exhibited  ^  "■''^ 
the  different  feelings  by  which  they  were  actuated ;  while  Blticher 
and  the  Prussians  thought  of  nothing  but  vengeance,  Wellington, 
true  to  the  constant  policy  of  England,  insisted  upon  legaiding 
Franoe  as  a  friendly  country  to  which  he  was  restoring  its  legitimate 
sovBieign*  He  succeeded  in  restraining  his  violent  colleague^  who 
wished  to  put  Napoleon  to  death,  to  lay  a  large  contribution  on  Paris, 
and  to  blow  up  the  bridge  of  Jena  over  the  Seine,  the  name  of  which 
he  considered  an  insult  to  Prussia.  Wellington  had  no  instruc- 
tions how  to  act  with  regard  to  Napoleon,  he  therefore  allowed  him 
to  follow  his  own  course.  The  Emperor,  embarking  in  an  ''^g^^*^' 
frigate,  the  Bellerophon,  attempted  in  his  usual  theatrical  manner  to 
claim  the  hospitality  of  the  Prince  Regent,  but  the  dread  of  his  name 
and  ambition,  and  the  proved  danger  of  allowing  him  to  remain  in 
Iiurope,  prevented  the  English  Qovemment  from  enter- 
taining any  such  ideas,  and  Napoleon  was  sent  to  end 
his  days  as  a  prisoner  in  St  Helena. 

The  influence  of  England,  naturally  increased  by  the  great  part  it 
had  played  in  the  war  in  Belgium,  was  sufficient  to  give  the  direc- 
tion to  the  negotiations  which  followed  the  second  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.   The  Government  succeeded  in  procuring  that  fMwdfkMir 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  completed  on  June  9th  and  the  tciMit. 
first  Treaty  of  Pftris  (May  1814)  should  be  upon  the  ^^'  *•'  "*^ 
whole  maintained,  but  it  could  not  refuse  to  allow  some  pumshment 
to  DeQI  on  France  for  the  events  of ''  the  hundred  days."    The  country 
was  vigorously  confined  to  its  limits  in  1790,  losing  all  the  additions 
which  the  first  Treaty  of  Paris  hod  given  it ;  it  was  compelled  to 
bear  much  of  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  while  its  immediate  good 
conduct  was  secured  by  an  army  of  occupation,  which  was  for  five 
years  to  hold  the  northern  fortresses  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.    The  war  contribution  was  to  consiit  of  700,000^000 
IraacSy  a  sum  which  was  to  be  paid  in  five  ytasia,  ^iKnn%in>D^s^>a3&& 
the  northeni  /ortneses  were  held  aa  giiacamSbM*    *t\^  \sh^ 
signed  on  the  20th  of  November. 
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The  completion  of  tbe  Beltlement  of  Europe  b«d  been  carried  out 
daring  the  recess  of  Parliameat.  From  July  161G  to  Febmaijr  1. 
1616,  the  Government  hod  been  able  to  act  entiiel;  unchecked.  On 
that  Aij  Parliament  reopened,  and  Castlereagh  resumed  hia  scat  in 
DgniiiMia  ts  *"  ^^^  triumph  of  his  completed  negotiations.  But 
a>?HU>B«>.  with  the  concluaioii  of  the  war  come  the  honr  of  trial 
''■  *■  *  for  the  Toiy  ministry.    The  mediocrity  of  their  talent. 

the  reactiooarj  character  of  their  political  views,  bad  been  forgotten. 
or  even  regarded  oa  favourable  points  in  their  adminiatratiob,  while 
they  stood  forth  firmly  and  energetically  to  express  and  give  effect 
to  the  great  wish  of  the  nation,  the  deatnietion  of  the  Napoleonic 
rule.  With  the  return  of  peace  the  great  questions  of  home  politics 
were  again  becoming  of  importance,  and  the  tendencies  of  the  party 
fostered  by  their  sncceBsful  warfare  were  to  call  into  exietenoe  an 
opposition  not  only  iu  Parliament  but  among  tbe  nation  at  laige. 
Already  voices  were  raised  against  the  late  negotiations  ;  thongh,  no 
doubt,  the  teal  magnanimity  shown  towards  France,  the  advantage 
(^ainetl  for  England  on  tbe  sea,  and  tbe  secarity  for  some  years  al 
peace  which  tbe  elaborate  system  of  balance  was  thought  to  give, 
were  fully  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  m^oritj  of  tlie 
nation.  There  were  men  who,  undauled  by  the  glories  of  the  late 
war,  eaw  that  the  policy  of  England  had  in  fact  favoured  abaolatism, 
— that,  for  the  Bake  of  the  balance  of  power,  countries  had  beeu 
handed  over  quite  irrespeotive  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  to  Borareign* 
for  whom  they  felt  no  natural  affection,— that  a  dynasty  disliked  by 
a  large  section  of  the  people  had  been  forced  upon  France,  and  was 
upheld  by  English  bayonets,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  England 
the  influence  of  Bnssia  had  been  increased.  It  appeared  to  them 
that  the  intercourse  with  foreign  powers  had  rendered  our  uegotiaton 
absolutists.  Their  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Alliance  ehowed 
^,  ^^,  that  this  was  not  in  fact  the  case.    The  Holy  Alliance, 

amuaL  or  Convention  of  September,  by  which  the  enthuHiaatir 

'*^**"'  and  sentimental  Emperor  of  Russia  joined  with  hii 
brother  sovereigns  of  Prussia  and  Austria  to  declare  that  hencefor- 
ward their  policy  should  be  ruled  on  Christian  principles  alone,  hail 
been  rejected  by  the  Ei^lish  Qovernment,  which  saw  dang«x  in  thii 
brotherly  and  religions  bond  between  absolute  monarcha,  and  declaied 
through  the  Duke  of  Wellingt4)n  that  the  English  Parliament  would 
require  "  something  more  precise."  In  fact,  though  in  no  way  wishiof: 
^P  disturb  the  EnglubCon^to,&an,lbaTory  Qovertunent  had  been 
'sto  ft  coune  ol  poUcy  ^ftacli^iai^'^.mwws^wa'^-^iiAh.  Engliu 
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traditions.  The  conclusion  of  a  war  the  burden  of  which  had  been 
upon  the  whole  patiently  borne,  should  haye  brought  with  it  the 
real  blessings  of  peace ;  but  these  were  not  found  in  the  declaration 
of  the  GK>Temment  that  it  intended  to  keep  up  the  war  taxes,  and  to 
keep  on  foot  an  army  of  160,000,  an  intention  which,  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  close  alliances  entered  into  with  foreign  powers, 
seemed  to  mean  that  England  was  henceforward  to  attempt  to  take 
its  place  as  one  of  the  great  military  powers  of  the  Continent 

It  was  upon  the  two  points  of  taxation  and  economy  that  the 
Government  first  met  with  opposition.  Mr.  Vansittart, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  declared  his  intention  of  Mrib*' 
continuing  half  the  income  and  property  tax,  which  " 
from  the  first  had  been  avowedly  a  war  tax.  The  Opposition  to  this 
measure  was  headed  in  the  Commons  by  Brougham.  By  a  skilful, 
nse  of  parliamentary  tactics,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  time,  which  he 
employed  in  procuring  a  flood  of  petitions  exhibiting  the  feeling  of 
the  country  so  strongly  that  the  Gk>yemment  was  beaten.  Apparently 
in  dudgeon  at  his  defeat,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that 
as  he  had  lost  the  income  tax  he  should  also  throw  over  the  malt  tax, 
a  step  which  Castlereagh  exphdned  by  saying  that  Gk>vemment  was 
going  to  contract  a  loan,  and  J8,000,000  or  X3,000,000  more  or  less 
would  make  no  difference.  The  recklessness  of  this  assertion  points 
to  one  of  the  evils  which  the  late  war  had  produced ; — an  unbounded 
and  lavish  supply  of  money,  and  the  habit  of  spending  almost  with- 
out question  if  success  could  be  obtained,  had  destroyed  all  idea  of 
economy  in  the  minds  of  the  ministers.  The  angry  feeding  excited  in 
the  people  by  this  carelessness  of  the  public  money  was  not  dimin- 
ished by  the  extravagances  of  the  Court,  and  the  constant  demands 
for  money  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Civil  List  Although 
^£800,000  was  the  sum  granted  in  exchange  for  the  hereditary 
revenues,  the  average  of  late  years  had  been  considerably  above  a 
million ;  in  1815  it  had  reached  nearly  a  million  and  a  halt  On 
this  point  the  ministers  were  themselves  obliged  to  take  the  initiative, 
and  a  Bill  was  passed  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Civil  List. 
But  while  the  demand  for  economy,  for  the  reduction  of  the  war 
expenditure,  and  the  return  of  England  to  its  usual  independent 
position  with  regard  to  the  Continent,  afforded  themes  for  the  Opposi- 
tion in  Parliament,  an  agitation  of  for  more  importanee  had  spnmg 
into  existence  outside  its  walls. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  the  Prince  liingsoA\  v^««(^\aj\.  t«&r 
gfBtnlated  the  wimtry  upon  the  piotpenty  of  sy^colteE^,  v^  tilii& 

con.  mm.  \y  ia\ 
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blanches  uf  Irade  iinil  niAiiiifBcture,  But  it  was,  in  fact,  a  time  cf 
*«iii.iiMni  imexftinpled  distresg.  The  principle  of  protection  which 
••'"■■'^  had  found   favour  with  the   mercanljle  world  in  ihe 

Mventeenth  and  eighteenth  c^nturitB  had  heen  extended  to  agricul- 
ture. In  1670,  Ik  period  of  li^reat  plenty  having  reduced  the  price  of 
corn,  it  wiu  thought  necessary  to  impose  heavy  dues  on  its  importa- 
tion. Up  to  63s.  4d.  a  dnty  of  IBs.  a  quarter  was  imposed,  betw«n 
that  and  SOs.,  a  duty  of  8s.  a  quarter.  The  price  at  which  importA- 
tion,  isee  or  at  a  nominal  duty,  was  allowed  had  been  more  than  o 
changed.  In  1804  it  had  been  aetat  66ti.  During  the  latter  yeais  d 
the  war  there  had  been  constantly  deficient  harveats.  In  1813  and 
^  1813  the  quarter  of  wheat  had  risen  to  ITIb.  The  average  price 
duringaii  years,  from  1S08  to  1813,  badbeen  108s.  Oaring  wveiil 
of  those  yeara  the  Continental  System  had  virtually  excluded  foreign 
competition.  The  eifect  of  the  high  {iricea  was  most  diBastrous  upon 
agricnlture ;  while  the  suffering  of  the  labourer  had,  as  hae  h«eD 
explained,  been  very  great,  the  claas  of  farmer  had  changed,  tb<.' 
ewefal  Bmall  cultivator  hud  given  place  to  oatentatious  ejiendthrifli 
To  secure  great  returns  liind  wholly  un&tted  for  the  purpose  ha^'i 
been  brought  under  the  plough,  crop  after  crop  of  corn  had  be*ii 
grown  to  the  exiiauetion  of  the  soil,  and  many  adviintageous  anil 
neceasary  forms  of  agriculture  hud  been  thrown  aside  for  the  cultive* 
tion  of  com.  The  year  1813  was  one  of  extraordinary  plenty,  tht 
surplus  crop  was  enough  to  continue  that  plenty  during  the  two 
following  years  j  the  elfect  was  a  very  rapid  fall  in  prices.  Such  > 
fall  naturally  entailed  the  restoration  of  a  better  syatem  of  husbandry, 
and  the  ruin  of  many  of  those  who  had  embarked  on  the  false  coi 
Peace  added  still  further  to  tliia  dist^HB,  Violent  efl'orta  were  n 
in  Parliament  by  the  landed  interest,  which  was  very  strong 
bolster  up  the  evil  system.  It  was  proposed  in  1813  that  impoitj- 
tion  should  be  subject  to  a  prohibitory  duty  till  the  price  of  wht.U 
leached  105e.  tliu  quarter.  This  demand  was  reduced  to  S4a,  ii 
1814  CiroumBtanccs  prevented  its  being  carried  then,  but  in  181i, 
when  the  foreign  markets  were  again  opened,  the  terror  of  approact- 
ing  cheapness  enabled  formers  and  landlords  to  combine  and  hniTT 
through  the  House  a  Com  Law,  fixing  the  price  at  which  com  migbi 
be  imported  at  80«.  In  spit«  of  this,  however,  the  distrese  con- 
tinued. In  fact,  the  false  inflation  of  late  yeiira  was  giving  way,  «»i 
agriculture  entering  upon  a  more  natural  coume.  The  agricnltnral 
iuterests  still  con\p\iiine4,  b\u\  rtiil  asserted  the  necessity  of  rehtt 
'wt  SB,  in  ordei  to  win  tbwt  ssvj^Ai^ia  <4wi«TOaiua!j.  ^^^j  aln 
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d^^en  up  the  malt  tax,  there  was  really  scarcely  anything  left  to  give 
them,  and  their  complaints  remained  unanswered  ;  and  as  the  distressy 
although  it  was  caused  chiefly  by  the  fault  of  the  agriculturalists,  and 
was  but  a  fair  counterpoise  to  the  enormous  profits  they  had  lately 
been  making,  was  a  terrible  reality,  the  poorer  classes  continued  to 
suffer. 

The  deprestdoQ  w^s  not  confined  to  the  agricultural  interest.  The 
removal  of  the  restrictions  caused  by  the  Continental  ooamereui 
System  excited  lively  hopes  among  the  trading  com-  ^•p'**"**"- 
munity.  During  the  war  our  exports  had  chiefly  depended  upon  an 
organized  contraband  trade.  Even  so,  in  1811,  shipments  had  been 
made  to  the  Continent  to  the  value  of  j£l  1,000,000.  It  was  supposed 
that,  without  restrictions;  the  sum  might  be  doubled.  Everybody  • 
wished  for  a  share  in  the  golden  harvest^  and  much  money  was 
transferred  from  legitimate  and  lucrative  trade  to  the  purchase  of 
i.olonial  produce  for  exportation.  But  what  is  called  effective  demand 
for  any  commodity  depends  not  on  the  desire  of  the  purchaser,  but 
npon  his  power  of  purchase.  The  exhausting  wars  of  late  years  so 
limited  that  power  of  purchase  that  the  exports  of  England  either 
lay  in  the  ports  unsold  or  were  got  rid  of  at  less  than  the  cost  price. 
Nor  did  our  restrictive  commercial  policy  allow  a  leady  interchange 
of  commodities,  which  might  have  tended  to  render  the  disaster  less. 
Peace  with  America  had  produced  somewhat  the  same  effects.  Thus, 
both  in  agriculture  and  in  commerce,  widespread  suffering  and 
distress  existed. 

The  difficulties  were  increased  at  the  time  by  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  circulating  medium.    The  fall  in  agricultural  profits  had 
ruined  many  banks  in  agricultural  districts,  and  induced  others  to 
restrict  their  issue  of  paper  money.    A  severe  winter,  a  ^^^  ^^ 
deficient  harvest,  and  the  rise  of  the  price  of  wheat  poutiMi 
before  the  close  of  the  year  (1816)  again  to  103s.,  ■••^'■•^ 
came  to  complete  the  general  misery.    The  effect  was  a  widespread 
series  of  riots;  rick-burning  and  machine-breaking  were  constant, 
especiaUy  in  the  east  of  England.    At  Littleport,  in  the  isle  of  Ely, 
the  town  was  for  two  days  in  the  hands  of  the  mob  (May  22),  and 
the  tumult  was  only  suppressed  after  the  military  had  been  called 
out.    In  the  coal  and  iron  districts,  though  the  people  on  the  whole 
behaved  well,  great  meetings  of  unemployed  operatives  took  place  ; 
while  in  Nottingham  and  the  neighbourhood  the  Luddite  disturbancftn^ 
broke  out  with  fresh  vehemence.    The  diaconUsiX  qxv<^  ^sJ2^EA.YS^xA»^ 
of  the  people  before  long  assiuned  the  aViape  ol  a  ipcJ^^taiX  TftS]P»«o^«o^ 
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The  ohaufji^  imist  be  altriliiited  to  the  wrilinga  of  CobbeU  moiv  than 
to  ouy  other  single  cause.  Foi  some  years  he  hod  published  » 
Idheral  periodical  called  "  The  Weekly  Political  Register,"  in  which, 
with  remarkable  clearness  of  atyte  and  simple  power  of  argunient,  he 
had  constantly  attacked  the  GoTemment  In  1816,  he  changed  thu 
price  of  his  paper  from  a  Bhilling  to  twopeni^e,  and  it  at  once  became 
the  oracle  nf  the  worlung  clatues.  Hie  view  was,  that  all  the  evils  of 
the  time  might  be  cured  by  reform  of  Parliament.  He  indeed  went 
Iks  beyond  what  the  nation  was  'hen  lit  for,  demanding  universal 
sulfrage  and  auuual  FarliauienU.  But  his  work  waa  the  b^nniu^ 
of  the  great  agitation  which  continued  till  the  pas^iu^  of  the^  Tteform 
Bill  of  183S. 

Against  this  new  sort  of  opposition  without  the  walla  of  Partis- 
ment  the  Govemntent  set  to  work  with  violent  measurtis  of  reprei' 
■ion.  The  Hampden  Clnbs,  which  had  sprung  up  in  tUl  directiona  for 
purposes  of  parlinmcnlary  rvfonn,  no  doubt  hud  falkii  in  many  case* 
iubu  the  lianiia  of  dun^croaa  ilDJUHgu^uca.      in  Jjouduu  Uicy  appear  w 

hSiVB  become  connected  with  a  body  of  men  known  as  Speneeui 
philanthropists,  after  Spence,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
had  made  himself  notorious  by  his  socialistic  plans.  To  this  society 
belonged  Thiatlewood,  the  two  Watsons,  and  a  man  of  the  name  of 
n— .!.,■.  Preston;  Caatle,  a  spy  of  the  police,  crept  in  among 
•laruui.  them,  and  probably  uiged  them  to  more  reckless  actioti 
Dr.  X  i*w.  [jj^^  [jjgy  „Quii  otherwise  have  taken.  According  to 
bis  account,  a  great  plot  was  on  foot  for  taking  the  Tower,  seizing  th« 
Government,  and  establishing  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  A 
meeting  in  Spa  Fields  in  connection  with  this  plot  was  held  upon 
the  Snd  of  December.  It  was  to  be  addressed  by  Mr.  Hunt,  a  vain 
and  emptf  demsKOgue,  but  before  he  arrived  the  Spenceana  bad 
b^un  to  act  upon  their  own  authority.  Young  Watson  had  l«d  a 
number  of  men  to  Snow  HUl  to  ransack  a  gunsmith's  shop,  and  had 
there  shot  a  gentleman  who  had  remonstrated  with  him.  The  crowd 
then  marched  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  n'bo  courageously  withstanding  them,  with  only  seven 
assistants,  eaailj  dispersed  them.  Preston  appears  also  ninglebauded 
to  have  climbed  the  wall  of  the  Tower,  and  have  summoned  the 
guard  to  surrender.  Beyond  this  nothing  fonnidable  was  done. 
While  hunger  and  misery,  the  depression  of  trade,  and  the 
influence  of  a  tew  able  Aemii^o^pwa,  -wwi  Aivrin^  the  poorer  classes 
to  acts  of  violence,  ani  a  iaaftetow*  m.^\oti.  ■«*»  "wnq^  ssSaWitfaftd 
between  social  and  pomVcai  flawOT.Vsv'S  -CDft  iia4««  O.11.R&  -,«* 
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gradually  aniving  at  the  same  conclusion  as  their  inferiors  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  change  in  the  ^^^^^^^^ 
constitution  of  Parliament  In  December,  only  a  few  tiu  corpontioa 
weeks  after  the  uproar  in  Spa  Fields,  the  Corporation  of  *'  **■*•■• 
London,  of  late  the  firm  supporters  of  the  policy  of  Qovemment, 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  Prince  Begent,  which  throws  a  striking 
light  upon  the  feelings  which  the  conduct  of  GK>vemment  since  the 
war  had  excited.  After  a  rapid  summary ''  of  the  distress  and  misery, 
no  longer  limited  to  one  portion  of  the  Empire,  and  under  the  irre- 
sistible pressure  of  which  the  commercial,  agricultural,  and  manufac- 
turing interests  are  equally  sinking,*'  the  address  goes  on  to  say : 
<<  Our  grievances  are  the  natural  effect  of  rash  and  ruinous  wars, 
unjustly  commenced  and  pertinaciously  persisted  in,  where  no 
rational  object  was  to  be  attained ;  of  immense  subsidies  to  foreign 
powers  to  defend  their  own  territories  or  to  commit  aggressions  on 
those  of  our  neighbours ;  of  a  delusive  paper  currency ;  of  an  uncon- 
stitutional and  unprecedented  military  force  in  time  of  peace ;  of  the 
unexampled  and  increasing  magnitude  of  the  Civil  List;  of  the 
enormous  sums  paid  for  unmerited  pensions  and  sinecures ;  and  of  a 
long  course  of  the  most  lavish  and  improvident  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  throughout  every  branch  of  the  Qovemment,  all  arising 
from  the  corrupt  and  inadequate  state  of  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  Parliament,  whereby  all  constitutional  control  over  the 
servants  of  the  Crown  has  been  lost,  and  Parliaments  have  become 
subservisnt  to  the  will  of  Ministers." 

It  began  to  be  evident  that,  as  the  great  common  interest  of  the 
war  disappeared,  and  the  popularity  and    influence  ,a«»pMitf«f 
derived  from  its  successful  termination  wore  itself  out,  th«  Tory 
the  Tory  party,  with  its  repressive  and  reactionary  doc-   ^^' 
trines,  would  find  itself  wholly  unable  to  handle  with  success  the 
domestic  questions  which  inevitably  arose.    For  some  years  longer 
it  successfully  held  its  position.    Circumstances  enabled  it  again  to 
separate  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  full  time  was  allowed  it 
to  exhibit  its  repressive  principles  of  home  government. 

The  success  of  the  Qovemment  was  due  to  the  excesses  of  the  mob, 
and  to  the  exaggerated  fear  which  it  was  found  possible  to  excite 
among  the  propertied  classes.  The  Begent  had  scarcely  opened 
Parliament,  with  an  assurance  that  he  was  well  convinced  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  but  i^^^^^^^^^^ 
was  determined  to  omit  no  precautions  Iot  pT«aerNm\^  ^^^^J^-ttasi. 
public  ^peBCBf  wbeu,  as  he  was  returning  {romtYi^'B.oMV^) 
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Le  was  ill-recoiveJ  by  tlie  iieopk-.  Bud  a  miMile  tlirowu  from  tht 
crowd  even  broke  one  of  the  wiiidowi  ot  Lie  carriage.  Thia  outrage 
bmcouraged  tbe  OoTetnmeut  to  take  vigorouB  meaaurea.  It  waa  not 
diflicolt  to  represent  tke  whiile  project  of  reform  u  being  indisaolublj 
ftttrwaivt  mixed  with  the  extreme  doctrinee  of  Cobbett  and  tlw 
JJJJ^^^'"  Spencoaua.  A  aecret  committ«e  of  both  Honsea  wis 
itMc".  appointed  tO  inquire  into  the  jiiiblic  disaffection  ;  that 

of  the  Lords  reported  the  eziatence  of  a  great  network  of  societiee  and 
clubs,  vihich,  under  pretence  of  parliamentary  reform,  vivk  attempt- 
inj;  to  infect  the  miuda  of  all  cloases  with  a  spirit  of  disaffection,  and 
contempt  of  law,  religion,  and  morality,  while  no  endeavours  were 
omitted  to  prepare  tbe  people  to  take  up  arms  on  the  lirot  signal  of 
the  accomplishment  of  their  design.  The  Commona  conunillte 
declared  (Feb.  19}  that  the  Hampden  Clubs  aimed  at  nothing  HfaoK 
of  revolution.  Armed  with  these  reports,  which  were  no  donbl 
extraordinarily  exaggerated,  Qorenunent  introduced  and  earned 
Bills  for  prerenting  attempts  to  seduce  soldien  and  aailon  fern 
their  allegiance,  to  give  to  the  Prince  Regent  all  the  safegtiarda  of  ao 
actual  sovereign,  to  prevent  seditious  meetings,  and  lastly  (Uarch  3), 
far  the  suspension  uf  tbe  Habeas  Corpus  lAct  till  the  lat  of  the 
ensuing  July. 

Tbe  effect  of  these  Acts  was  at  once  to  give  a  certain  realitv  t« 
SMntpoUUui  ^^  dangers  on  the  false  apprehension  of  which  they 
■•••••^  had  been  based.     Public  meetings  being  impossible, 

secret  meetings,  with  all  the  dangers  which  invariably  attend  them, 
sprang  into  existence.  The  worse  affected  and  more  dangerou 
leaders  ofthe  people  began  to  acquire  influence,  and  desperate  designs, 
fomented  and  betrayed  by  spies  in  the  employment  of  Govemmeat, 
began  to  be  entertained.  It  is  impossible  to  suspect  benevolenl 
gentlemen  such  as  Lord  Sidmouth  of  wilfully  entrapping  ignorant 
artisans  to  their  own  destruction  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  use  wsa 
constantly  made  of  epiea  who  found  it  to  their  own  advantage  lo 
concoct  and  betray  treasonable  and  atrocious  conspiracies.  The  most 
notorious  of  these  spies  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Oliver,  who, 
giving  himself  out  as  a  delegate  of  London  reforming  aooieties. 
succeeded  in  giving  a  new  impulse  to  the  plola  in  various  parts  of 
the  manufacturing  districta  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire  and  Derbyshiit. 
The  violent  euppression  by  the  military  and  constables  of  a  peace- 
able meeting,  known  as  the  meeting  of  blanketeers,  at  Manchester 
on  the  29th  of  Marcii,  meAft  ftuffeQ^lt  more  ready  to  listen  to  hii 
(fjgeBtions.    The  meetiBft  -was  ».  ^«a£ftl\i  0051,  oai  wsijiin^  its 
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iiaine  from  tlie  blaiikots  or  coats  which  many  of  thoae  assembled  had 
strapped  upon  their  backs.  A  few  of  them  set  out  upon  a  foolish 
march,  intending  to  petition  the  Prince  Regent  in  person  ;  bat  their 
intentions  appear  to  have  been  quite  peacefol,  and  though  many 
were  apprehended,  they  were  all  discharged  before  trial  It  seems 
probable  that  what  is  known  as  the  Derby  insurrection  was  one  of 
the  consequences  of  Oliver's  representations.  A  man  of  the  name  of 
Brandreth,  knowr<  as  ''  the  Captain/'  went  from  house  to  house  near 
Pentridge,  spreading  such  assertions  as  that  England,  Ireland,  and 
Prance  were  all  to  rise  that  night  at  ten  o'clock,  and  that  ^^^p^. 
the  *'  northern  clouds,"  or  men  from  the  north,  would  iawiitniiiM. 
come  down  and  sweep  all  before  them.  A  few  men  '"•*•• 
collected  in  arms  at  his  summons.  They  do  not  seem  ever  to  have 
numbered  much  more  than  an  hundred,  and  were  without  difficulty 
dispersed,  and  many  of  them  taken  prisoners  by  the  military  at  a 
Hhort  distance  from  Nottingham.  Such  disturbances  as  these  were 
held  to  justify  a  second  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus. 

But  it  was  not  only  against  seditions  actions  that  Lord  Sidmouth 
determined  to  proceed,  but  against  seditious  writings 
alsa  On  the  27th  of  March  he  wrote  a  circular  to  the  of' 
Ixyrds  Lieutenant  of  counties,  in  which  he  declared 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  law  officer  the  justices  of  the  peace  might 
issue  a  warrant  to  apprehend  any  person  charged  before  them  on 
oath  with  the  publication  of  blasphemous  or  seditious  libels,  and 
compel  him  to  give  bail  to  answer  to  the  charge.  Considering  the 
jealousy  with  which  any  political  inte?ference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  regarded,  and  that  by  Fox's  Libel  Bill  even  the  judges 
were  held  unfit  to  decide  on  the  character  of  a  libel,  which  was  to  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  jury,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  high- 
handed interference  with  what  was  generally  regarded  as  a  constitu- 
tional privilege.  Considerable  use  was  made  of  the  instructions,  yet 
on  the  whole  with  so  little  success  that  the  Qovemment  procured  bat 
.1  single  conviction.  The  most  important  of  these  trials  was  that  of 
Mr.  Hone,  which  must  have  showed  the  Government,  if  „   .    , 

Mr.  HoM  ■ 

nothing  else  could,  how  odious  and  uselnss  their  attempts  tnai. 
to  stifle  the  free  expi-ession  of  opinion  was.    Hone  was  a  ^^  **  ***^* 
quiet  and  inoffensive  publisher,  a  great  collector  and  reader  of  old 
books.    He  had  published  certain  political  parodies,  of  which  the 
subject  can  be  pretty  well  tmderstood  from  the  titles  they  bore,  ''The 
Sinecurist's  Creed,"  **  The  Litany,  or  Qeneral  ^w^^YkRaJaaiir    \\.^x» 
against  theh  nllegetl  blaspheiuous  cluiraclei  vWt  \itoc^^v^^»  ^«i* 
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token.  Eacli  parody  was  the  subject  of  a  leporate  triiLl,  and  the 
whole  proceedings  occupied  three  days.  On  the  first  day  Mr, 
Justice  Abbott,  on  the  Becond  aad  third  Lord  Chief-Justice  Ellen- 
borough  occupied  the  bench.  Hone  defended  himself,  baaing  his 
urgament  on  the  eseential  dlffurenca  between  parodies  intendeti  U 
throw  Bcora  upon  the  work  parodied  and  those  in  which  well- 
known  writings  were  travestied  for  the  purjiose  of  ridiculing  somt 
other  subject,  and  aupportiiig  himself  by  inunmerable  instances  of 
political  partnliei  couched  iu  biblical  forms  coming  from  the  pern 
of  well-known  and  respected  wnt«n.  His  erudition  enabled  him 
to  continue  for  many  hours  on  each  day  producing  instances  of  this 
kind.  With  astonishing  firmnesB  he  refused  to  be  browbeaten  by 
Lord  Ellenborough,  and  npon  the  third  day  even  attacked  hia  j  udge 
tor  the  partisan  spirit  in  which  he  had  charged  the  jury  the  ptf~ 
ceding  evening.  In  all  thi«e  trials,  after  a  brief  consideration,  Uie 
jury  acquitted  him.  The  persistency  with  which  the  chaiges  again»t 
Hone  were  preseed  after  bis  first  acquittal  entirely  discredited  the 
grounds  of  public  moi&lity  on  which  the  GoTemment  was  profeaKdly 
acting,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  vindictive  desire  for  Tevenge 
on  the  pait  of  men  amarting  under  deserved  political  satire. 

The  system  puisoed  by  the  Tories,  though  for  the  time  it  was  snc- 
Mesful  in  keeping  np  a  general  dread  of  popular  violence,  and  thni 
temporarily  hushed  the  agitation  for  reform,  was  gradnally  olienatinf; 
ttata  Qovemment  all  ckasea  but  the  one  immediately  connected  with 
it,  and  forcing  the  nation  at  large  to  look  upon  Qovemment  itaelf 
M  its  notnial  enemy,  and  to  fix  its  hopes  more  and  more  upon  aome 
constitutional  change.  Indeed,  though  its  large  majority  in  the 
House  enabled  the  Qovemment  to  teject  all  liberal  meaaures,  and  to 
pass  those  which  it  iUelf  produced,  a  powerful  Opposition,  began 
to  ehow  itself  within  the  wtdls  of  the  House,  which  the  condnct  of 
the  Administration  did  not  t«nd  to  conciliate.  The  extension  of  the 
itauin  Alien  Act,  which  reserved  to  the  Government  the  power 

lAt,  of  removing  aliens  who  were  objects  of  suapicion,  and 

^  '  which  had  already  been  twice  renewed  since  the  peace, 

for  a  further  period  of  two  years,  was  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  the 
English  right  of  asylum  In  favour  of  the  Continental  deepotianis.  Il 
was  warmly  opposed,  and  a  flaw  found  in  it  which  secured  ita  rejecticiL 
By  the  Act  of  Union,  shareholdera  in  the  Bank  of  Scotland  became 
naturalized  subjects.  An  alien,  by  taking  shares  in  the  Bank,  could 
therefore  evade  that  Act,    iLi;\aMWi^*»\oJ.T(i4uLced  to  check  this  meaoi 

evading  the  Act ;  but  a»ntt\itB!^7«Aw&iwi»^iBiw,tu«si.».-ijgsj^ijia 
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with  i^iaxd  to  the  payment  of  datiea,  the  Lower  Houee  held  that  the 
introductioii  of  the  danse  was  an  infringement  of  their  privilege,  as 
being  in  iajcX  the  introduction  of  a  money  danse.  It  had  therefore  to  be 
dropped  and  a  new  Bill  introduced.   Even  an  attempt  on 


the  part  of  Government  to  gain  popularity  turned  to  its  bol 
discredit  A  show  was  made  of  destroying  numerous 
sinecures ;  but  as  this  destruction  was  coupled  with  a  Pension  List  of 
an  amount  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  sinecures  destroyed,  the  trick 
exdted  more  anger  than  gratitude  among  the  public  But  the  great 
contest  of  the  time  was  on  the  subject  of  the  indemnity  demanded 
by  the  ministry  to  cover  acts  done  during  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  A  sealed  bag  of  papers  was  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House,  which  the  Government  demanded  should  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  secresy.  The  committee  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  ballot,  but  lists  were  circulated  among  the  ministerial 
majority  of  the  members  for  whom  they  should  vote ;  in  feu^t,  there- 
fore, the  committee  was  nominated  by  the  Government  itself.  The 
report  declared  that  the  suspension  was  necessary,  and  that  the 
Government  had  used  the  powers  given  them  welL  But  the  demand 
for  an  indemnity,  while  the  grounds  for  that  indemnity  were  kept 
studiously  secret  and  examined  only  by  the  Gk>vemment  nominees, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  keeping  from  the  public  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  who  had  given  secret  informatian,' increased  still  further 
the  bad  impression  which  the  employment  of  men  like  Oliver  had 
already  created. 

Under  other  circumstances  loyalty  for  the  Crown  might  have 
served  to  lessen  the  growing  division  between  the  Government  and 
the  people);  the  state  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  (j^^^jy^^ 
character  of  most  of  its  members,  was  now  such  as  tiunfai 
to  weaken  all  such  feeling.     For  the  old  King  and  ^^'^' 
Queen  there  was  doubtless  respect  and  pitying  affection;  but  it 
was  known  that  both  the  afllicted  monarch  himself  and  his  fEuthful 
wife  and  guardian  might  at  any  moment  die.    As  it  was,  they  lived 
retired  from  the  public  view.    The  Prince  Regent,  the  ostensible 
sovereign  of  the  country,  was  understood  to  be  little  more  than  a 
selfish  voluptuary.    His  reception  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  of 
1817  shows  how  much  he  had  lost  the  affections  of  the  people.    His 
nnhappy  domestic  relations,  shortly  to  become  the  ground  of  a  keen 
party  struggle,  not  only  afforded  a  perpetual  subject  of  scandal^  btLt 
seemed  to  forbid  the  possibility  of  a  direct  mai^  Yif^  \a  V2ki<^  V^qs^t^^ 
The  people's  hoi>t»  were  centred  on  the  YrmcMR  ^^^Bfis^NX^^  ^^>^ 
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Regent's  only  daughttr,  bnt  lately  marritJ  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Sue- 
Cobujg,  and  the  blow  was  felt  to  be  heavy  whea  she  died  in  IfllT, 
immediAlel;  after  giving  birth  to  a  «liild  whirh  did  not  lire.  It 
aeemed  for  thu  instant  highly  probable  that  the  Ui^  &nd  Btrons 
famQy  of  the  old  King  would  come  to  an  end  in  the  first  geaerstioii 
Btforc  the  close  of  the  fo!lo<iriiig  year  thia  probability  wa«  leesened. 
No  lew  than  four  niembere  of  the  royal  family  were  then  inanied— 
Princ^«8  EUzabeth.  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
%nd  the  I)uke  nf  Kent,  who  raairied  lespectively  tlte  Landgtave  of 
HesM  Homba^,  the  Priiicest  Adelaide  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  the  Prin- 
oeaa  AujfUBta  of  Hesiie,  and  Prinnese  Victoria  of  Saxe-Cobiirg  Soalfield, 
the  widow  of  the  Prinee  of  Leiningen  and  a»\xx  nf  Prince  Leopold. 
Had  the  family  been  at  all  popular  «uch  events,  under  the  drcnin- 
stances,  would  certainly  have  afforded  joy  to  the  nation.  Aa  it  wa», 
they  only  afforded  an  opportniiity  for  thi^  expression  of  a  deeply 
fixed  bflief  in  the  eitrsvagance  and  wa-'tefnlne*"  of  tht  royal  faniiij. 
Of  all  the  man'niityB  tlial  of  thp  Uiiku  of  K^iit  with  a  Bister  of  Priiica 
Leopold  waa  alone  well  received.  The  demand  for  an  inciease  of 
income  on  behalf  of  the  other  princes  was  strongly  reusted  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  sum  proposed  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  reduced  by 
□early  b;ilf.  and  a  grant  of  ;£6000  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
bad  be^i  married  three  years  previously,  was  absolutely  rejected  by  a 
majontypfaiK  members,  a  result  which  waa  received  with  loud  cheen. 

Tb<-  iit°eciirity  felt  by  Government,  in  spite  of  its  large  majority, 
utt  Biiiiun'  in  the  present  Parliament  betrayed  it  into  conduct 
Si^r-mi"""  wliich  sUll  further  increased  ttB  unpopularity.  Tha 
'MiUBut.  Parliament  waa  now  in  its  sixth  session,  and  theie- 
foie  approaching  its  time  of  dissolution.  But  several  clrcumstaneei 
might  call  it  again  into  existence.  A  clauxe  in  the  Begency  Act 
provided  that  Parliament  should  be  summoned  on  the  de«th  <& 
the  Queen.  The  ministry  had  lately  got  the  clause  repealed; 
but  the  death  either  of  the  King  or  Regent,  if  happening  before 
the  day  appointed  for  the  aaaembling  of  the  new  Parliament, 
would  have  caused  the  reaasembling  of  the  old.  Both  King  and 
Queen  might  die  at  any  moment  ;  nor  was  the  Rejjent'a  health 
gi>od.  The  dissolution  was  therefore  hurried  on  in  a  manner 
which  caused  much  anger.  On  the  ]Oth  of  June  Parliament  wu 
prorogued  and  dissolved  at  the  same  time,  a  fonn  of  proceeding 
iwpreeedented  since  the  days  of  Charles  II.  Tlie  temper  of  the 
cormtry  waa  not  impiovei  'Vi^f  ft™  '■^^Vi  *''"i  ^l"*   elections  were 

iiided  with  the  bitterest  v^rt^"  *^^*-   ^«-'^<*™«™-V'«.'5i«QBoist 
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Murray,  who  stood  on  the  Tory  interest  to  replace  if  possible  Lord 
Cochrane,  who  had  withdrawn  to  take  command  of  the  navies  of 
Chili,  was  so  ill-nsed  that  his  life  was  thought  to  be  in  danger. 
Several  Radical  candidates  offered  themselves,  among  others  Hunt 
the  orator;  but  the  more  respectable  inhabitants  contrived  to  save 
themselves  from  the  disgrace  of  such  representatives  by  bringing  in 
Romilly,  without  any  expense  of  his  own,  at  the  head  of  the  polL 
The  other  member  was  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  In  the  same  way  the 
City  of  London  elected  four  Liberals,  rejecting  three  old  ministerial 
representatives.  This  clearly  showed  the  rising  temper  of  the  middle 
classes.  But  as  the  representation  was  then  arranged  no  great 
change  was  possible,  and  the  ministers  found  themselves  still  in 
XX)68ession  of  a  large  majority  (July). 

Before  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament  (Jan.  14, 1819}  one 
piece  of  foreign  history  deserves  notice.    A  congress  was  iraewttoi 


held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Oct.  2, 1818),  at  which  the  final  S/SIT.*' 
evacuation  of  France  by  the  allies,  although  only  three  >«▼•  ••.  itu. 
of  the  five  years  stipulated  were  accomplished,  was  agreed  upon. 
This  wise  and  just  act  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  due  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  extreme  Tories  of  the 
Cabinet 

In  spite  of  their  parliamentary  majority,  the  ministiy  did  not  feel 
very  secure  upon  their  seats,  and  it  was  perhaps  more  ^^^^^^^  ^ 
witii  a  view  of  re-establishing  their  credit  with  the   cMtpayawrti. 
country  than  from  increased  wisdom  that  the  Cabinet  ""^  **^** 
so  far  changed  its  views  with  regard  to  the  currency  question  as  to 
accept  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  Francis  Homer  had  some 
years  (1811)  before  laid  down,  and  introduced  a  measure  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  of  Ricardo,  the  political  economist,  for  the 
resumption  of  cash  jHiyments.    The  Bank  had  already  issued  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  gold.    Since  1817  as  much  as  ;^6,000,000  had 
been  put  into  circulation,  but  as  the  paper  money  still  continued,  as 
a  matter  of  course  this  partial  action  produced  no  good  effect ;  the 
gold  had  found  its  way  out  of  the  country,  chiefly  to  France.    It  was 
now  ordered  that  this  voluntary  payment  in  gold  should  cease.    An 
examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  proved  that  it  was  in  excellent 
condition,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  were  passed  and  subsequently 
embodied  in  Bills  by  Mr.  Peel.    By  these,  from  the  Ist  of  February 
1820,  the  Bank  was  obliged  to  exchange  its  notes  for  gold  in^<s!^\sv 
not  lees  quantity  than  sixty  ounces,  at  the  tfi^  ot  ^\%.  V2ii<^  q^vi^<:an  ^s^ 
October  ol  the  some  year  the  rate  was  to  \»  tttdixictt^.  X^^l^^.  ^i^.^Ckv^ 
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otmce ;  on  tbe  1st  of  May  1832  the  nl«  was  ledaccd  to  the  rcgulu 
f  3BJnt  price  of  ^,  ITa.  lO^d. ;  and  in  May  18S3  all  notes  were  to  b« 
L  ;fpnd  OB  demand  in  legal  coin.  As  b  fact,  on  the  lat  of  May  1S2I  tbe 
PymV  reramol  complete  payment  in  cash. 

Several  divisionB  in  Parliament  clearly  showed  the  gton~ing  weok- 
-  nem  of  OoTenim«nt.    The  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill,  ta 

iniiwimt  present  Englieh  But>jects  from  Miring  in  a  foreign  eer- 
vice  or  fitting  out  ships  of  war  for  foreign  conntriee,  ww 
carried  by  a  majority  of  thirteen  only,  the  ground  of  oppomtion 
being  that  the  Bill  was  in  fact  directed  to  tbe  injury  of  the  revolted 
aoloniea  of  Spain  in  America,  in  whose  ranka  many  Englishmen 
vete  Krving.  Like  the  Alien  Act  of  the  preceding  session,  tlie 
Bill  WM  considered  as  a  proof  of  that  legitimist  and  absolute  t 
dency  of  which  the  OovemmeDt  woe  accused.  Again,  in  the  great 
ouksiu  qr.estioQ  of  Catholic  emancipation,  which  was  broogbt 

ISlrtiJ*"**      forward  by  Qr&tUia  in  the  best  speech  he  ever  made  in 
Kv  I.  the  House,  the  GoTemment  were  victorioiis  hya  majority 

of  two  only  in  a  very  full  House  ;  while  it  was  actually  defeated  b» 
sttarasf  a  niajurity  of  five  on  tbe  qutation  of  the    reform  nf 

J^^  Scotch  burghs,  which   it  had  got  rid    of   in    the   Ufl 

K*T*.  session.    The  system  in  those  burghs  bad  been  in  e 

teuce  ever  since  the  fifteenth  century,  and  so  acted  as  to  perpetusu 
the  administration  iu  tbe  hands  of  one  party,  often  of  one  fan 
only,  as  tbe  retiring  members  of  the  corporalion  had  the  right  of 
electing  their  own  Buccessors,  For  years  the  burghs  had  been 
bent  upon  ridding  tbemselTes  of  this  excIusiTC  govemmeut;  at 
tbe  case  of  other  teforms,  their  efforts  had  passed  out  of  eight  during 
tbe  tumult  of  tbe  French  wars,  again  to  be  called  into  existence  o 
the  resumption  of  peace.  Jn  1817  certain  irregularities  of  form  in 
the  burgh  of  Montrose  had  caused  the  elections  to  be  set  aside  bv 
the  kw  CDurt'4.  The  Crown  had  been  c«m])cI1ed  to  give  a  ne* 
charter,  in  which  a  certain  popular  element  was  admitted.  Other 
burghs  at  once  began  to  clamour  for  similar  changes.  To  theii 
petitions,  however,  the  Govenunent  turned  a  deaf  ear.  When  thi 
elections  in  Aberdeen  were  quashed  by  tbe  law  courts,  as  those  si 
Montrose  had  been,  the  old  constitution  had  been  re-estaLlished,  aoc 
liord  Archibald  Haniihon  now  took  up  the  cause  of  the  burghs.  He 
demanded  a  copy  of  the  new  warrant,  and  was  defeated  "by  five  only 
Pressing  his  success,  be  demanded  that  the  petitions  of  tbe  buigte 
^iJiotild  be  referred  to  b-ikVcS.  cwaiia\W«ii.  A  laige  majority  of  Ih* 
^hs  themaelvea  -weTO  \ou4\tj  <»Siifi%^Q^  iAi\-&\.  ■Tx>SL-^^l^^jat»Il 
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of  those  who  desired  it  amounted  to  480,000,  u  opposed  to  60,000, 
the  population  of  those  who  bad  not  petitianed.  The  proof  of  tbs 
wish  of  the  people  most  interested  was  too  strong  for  the  House ; 
in  spite  of  the  Govemment  opposition,  Lord  Archibald's  motion  was 
carried  in  a  House  of  neailj  300  bj  a  majori^  of  five.  As  the 
ground  of  oppositioii  had  been  avowedly  that  a  change  in  the 
buighs  was  bnt  the  beginning  of  parliamentary  leform,  this  Tictoiy 
■hows  how  the  opposition  to  that  measure  was  gradually  bieaJdng 

In  spite  of  these  signs  of  wealuea*,  the  ministere  were  upon  the 
whole  well  satisfied  with  the  session.  They  believed  in  the  success 
of  their  repressive  measuiea  in  the  year  1817,  and  thought  that  the 
otate  of  the  country  was  both  qnieter  and  more  proeperous  than  it 
had  been.  Complete  of  the  de[a«SM0U  of  agricnltuie,  g^„^ 
and  pover^  and  suffering  among  the  agricultural  poor,  itf bibp  •< 
irere  indeed  chronic  ;  they  depended  upon  causes  over  *^  '"' 
vhich  the  immediate  action  of  Qovenunent  had  little  control. 
Exaggerated  rents  were  seeking  their  natural  level ;  over-cnltivatioD, 
Mp^olly  of  com,  was  giving  place  to  moie  rational  agriculture,  and 
the  enonnooB  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  agriculturists  daring  the 
war  was  shrinking  to  modest  and  hard-won  profits;  the  change 
could  not  but  be  attended  with  some  depreaaion  and  many  painful 
contrast*.  At  the  same  time  the  action  of  the  Poor  Law  as  then 
admimatered,  the  injudicious  fostering  of  the  population  which  had 
gone  on  during  the  war,  and  the  law  of  settlement  which  prevented 
free  competition  of  labour,  of  necessity  caused  misery  among  the 
laboorer^  It  was  when  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  interests 
wero  also  touched,  when,  under  the  action  of  restrictive  com  laws, 
prices  rose,  while  work  was  not  to  be  had,  that  the  social  dangen  of 
the  coontry  became  from  time  to  time  great. 

The  prosperity  of  the  year  1818  had  been  rather  apparent  than 
real ;  there  hid  been  much  over-trading ;  a  more  healthy  spirit 
appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  beginning  of  1819,  but  the  effect*  of 
the  preceding  folly  were  now  to  be  felt.  In  the  flnt  half  of  the  year 
the  number  of  banlunptcies  were  almoat  donble  the  average,  the 
price  of  com  was  still  as  high  ss  TSs.,  work  was  scarce,  and  wages 
fell,  and  before  the  year  was  over  the  ministry  found  npon  their 
haad  difficulties  even  greater  than  those  they  had  experieoced  in  the 
gloomy  year  of  1817.  For  again  llie  political  qnettion  Y^-ft-rrr' 
was  ready  to  start  to  life,  again  leaden  ol  a  'U^ce  ■"•*• 
daw  were  nadj  to  take  ndvontege  at  th«  mfier^n^  qI  ^ih«  "^^^^ 
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and  mm  of  mOTe  eitrenie  Wewn  among  tWmselvca  were  «agu  !>'> 
lend  them   into  de^pente  and  rerolutionu;  d^i^?.       There  had    | 
I         beea  great  meetlngH  near  Lceilii,  Ola«goir,  and  >l  Asblon-imder-LTDe, 
'         iu  Jane.      On  the  3Stb  of  that  inontb.  Sir  Cliariw  Wolcdey  an<l  the 
Bev.  Jci^ph  Harrison  bad  node  violent  spee«hea  at  a  great  iU!»e&tbl<r 
_       at  Stor.kjiort,  and  Sir  Charles  had  been  elected  the  "l^tlitorUI 
^      lepreaentsIiTe"  for  BiRniagham.     At  the  same  time  the  i«formen 
were  found  tobe  enga^d  in  drilling,     Ko  anna  were  seen,  and  it  if 
aaserted  hj  one  of  their  leaden  that  the  only  ot'ject  of  iheir  drilling 
WBi  to  aeeuce  order  and  re^aritjr  and  the  bFtt«r  appearance  at 
foithcomii^  great  meeting  at  Jlanch^ter.    On  the  other  liiuid,  it  mi 
'         held  by  Ihoae  who  dreaded  popular  movements  that  the  drilling  hil 
been  long  and  secretly  continued,  and  was  a  part  of  a  great  plan  f'« 
an  exhibition  of  pbyxical  force.     The  object  ai  the  Manchester  meci- 
ing,  which  was  to  be  held  on  the  0th  of  Ai^^iut,  was  to  cfaooee  1 
repreKntative  aa  Birmingham  had  already  done.    The  mttetiiig  ww 
declared  illegal;  a  requiaitioo  waa  therefore  lent  to  lh«  piopH 
officials,  begging  tliem  to  call  it  legally.    On  ihrir  refusal  ii 
determined  to  hold  it,  legal  or  not,  on  the  16tb,  in  St.  Peter's  Fieli 
Thither,  on  the  day  appointed,  laige  bodits  of  men,  well  dressed  airf 
without  arms,  hnt  in  something  like  military  amy.  marched  from  all 
TiwKuebWn   '■''^  neighbonring  towna,  and  cullected  round  a  hnstiDe^ 
iiiBKTi.  from  which  Hunt  was  to  address  them.     Their  nomto 

""  '  "  perhaps  amounted  to  about  60,000,  all  pressed  togelir: 
in  a  apace  of  not  more  thaa  three  acres.  The  niagiatratea  had  fonneJ 
no  very  definite  notion  ol'Hhattodo.  They  hadaseembledaconsi<I«t 
able  military  force,  of  winch  a  troop  of  Moncbeater  yeomen  abaw 
forty  etrong  and  six  troops  of  the  15lh  Husaara  formed  a  part,  i 
warrant  was  out  against  Hunt,  and  with  eitreme  impradenM  li 
waa  determined  to  execute  it  while  he  was  on  the  hustings,  as  h»^ 
been  done  in  the  case  of  Harrison  on  a  previona  occaaiom  Just  fc 
Hunt  was  beginning  to  speak,  a  strange  pressure  made  itself  visible  W 
tbe  crowiL  The  magistrates  had  come  to  a  house  overlooking  l!* 
field  ;  they  had  intrusted  their  warrant  to  the  chief  constable ;  Ix 
had  declared  he  could  not  execute  it  without  military  aid,  and  <ii 
yeomen  had  pressed  into  tbe  crowded  space.  As  was  natural,  thejW 
been  separated  and  brought  lo  a  complete  standstill.  Upon  this  ik 
magistrates  seem  Ui  liavc  lost  tbeir  presence  of  mind,  to  have  believM 
that  the  yeomaniy  were  in  danger,  and  to  have  ordered  tbe  lai* 
^fiusaaiB  to  extricate  t\\em.   '^Vi&  uiQ»»^«aae  w&s  a  fearfnl  d 

'  ich  swept  e\eiytii\i\S  \»Iot«  \X,  ii.-ai-  w  oat  q\  'Qto.  <JS^n  aii 
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"by  the  time  the  J  had  reached  the  othei  aide  of  the  field  the  fagitivea 
were  literally  piled  up  to  a  conaideiable  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  gtound."  The  effect  of  the  panic  on  bo  clo/dy- packed  a.  multi- 
tnde,  among  whom  the  wldien  were  using  the  sword,  sometimea  the 
flat  and  Bometimea  the  edge,  waa  fearful;  about  thirty  wounded 
penona  weK  carried  to  the  infirmary,  and  forty  mora  found  their 
own  way  there  in  the  coniBe  of  the  day.  The  actoaL  wounda  given 
by  the  aoldiera  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  many.  Hunt 
and  some  of  hia  followets  weie  appiehended ;  the  charge  of  high 
treason  against  them  waa  Buhaequently  dropped,  and  th^  were 
obliged  to  find  bail  to  atand  their  trial  for  misdemeaikour. 

The  Manchester  Massacre,  aa  it  was  called,  waa  the  result  of 
accident  and  the  bad  management  <^  the  magistrates,  o^pmuvk 
but  the  Government  seemed  to  make  the  act  entirely  **•  ""'*■■■•■ 
their  own  when  they  lavished  approbation  on  the  conduct  of  the  autho- 
rities, and  when  they  induced  the  Prince  Eegent  himself  to  write  an 
approving  letter.  As  usual  in  England,  the  employment  of  the  mili- 
tary except  in  the  very  last  necesidty  excited  the  anger  of  very  many 
even  of  the  wealthier  classes.  Among  those  who  had  suffered  from 
it  its  effect  waa  simply  to  exasperate ;  for  the  time  the  temper  of 
the  people  seems  to  have  been  really  dangerous.  The  point,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  struck  the  ministerialists  was  die  weekneas  of  the 
existing  laws  for  the  suppression  of  sedition,  and  in  accordance  with 
their  view  it  was  thought  necessary  to  hold  an  autumnal  session, 
which  met  on  the  S3id  of  November,  and  which  passed  by  large 
majorities  a  series  of  enactments  known  as  "The  Six  _^_^^-^ 
Acts,"  These  were  respectiTely  entitled,  "An  Act 
to  prevent  delay  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  cases  of  mis- 
demeanoor ; "  "  An  Aet  to  prevent  the  training  of  peisons  in  the  nse 
of  onns  and  the  piactica  of  military  evolutions \"  "An  Aet  for 
the  prevention  and  puniahment  of  blasphemous  and  seditious 
libels  ; "  "  An  Act  to  authorize  justices  of  the  peace,  in  certain  dis- 
turbed counties,  to  seize  and  detain  arms  ;  "  "  An  Act  to  subject 
certain  publications  to  the  duties  of  stamps  upon  newspapers,  and  to 
make  other  regnlationa  for  restraining  the  abuses  arising  from  tlie 
publication  of  blasphemous  and  seditions  libels ; "  and  "  An  Act  for 
preventing  the  assembling  of  seditions  assembliea."  Having  pasted 
these  repreasive  measures,  the  Parliament  was  again  prorogued 
(Dec.  S9)  till  February  1880.  Id  the  interval,  on  the  2&th  of 
Jannaiy,  the  old  King  died,  in  lua  eighty-second  yeex. 
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IT  WM  no  longer  oa  Regent  but  as  King  that  Geoi^e,  the  ne* 
monarch,  met  the  Pariiament  on  its  reoasembling.     He  had  so 
lo^^ted  virtually  ns  eoveroign  that  scarcely  any  visible  effect  was 
^^^|k        prot\aceil  by  the  change.      Yet  tluring  the   first  dayi 
r  ^     theie  wm  wtnnieufcXe  -^Tt^nWOiv'c^  tUat  the  change  ot 

reign  v(ou\4  \ie  ■n\to.xle.e>N.  V-j  tt.i;tjii!.-it  iS  MN™\t\.Ti  ■  ^a 
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there  were  two  questions  on  which  the  ministen  felt  it  their  duty  to 
oppose  the  new  King — the  one  an  increase  of  his  private  revenue, 
the  other  the  divorce  of  his  unfortunate  wife.  On  the  latter  point, 
unfortunately  for  themselves,  they  were  induced  to  make  a  compio- 
mise,  helieving  that  they  were  acting  safely.  Extremely  anxious  to 
avoid  a  puhlic  scandal,  they  refused  at  first  to  move  in  the  matter  df 
the  divorce  as  long  as  the  Queen  remained  quietly  abroad,  but  pro- 
mised to  gratify  the  King's  wishes  should  she  make  her  appearance 
in  England.    On  these  teims  they  remained  in  office. 

But,  at  the  very  time  that  their  position  as  ministers  was  in  danger, 
their  lives  were  threatened  by  a  conspiracy  which  in  its         ^^^ 
atrocity  and  feebleness  gives  a  fair  measure  of  the  power  eoBiptney. 
and  intentions  of  the  worst  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  '      ' 

agitations  of  the  day.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Derby  insurrection,  it 
is  impossible  to  acquit  the  authorities  of  the  guilt  of  having  employed 
spies  who,  though  probably  without  Government  authority,  did  in 
fact  aggravate  the  crime  of  the  conspirators.  Information  was  given  as 
early  as  November  by  a  man  named  Edwards  of  a  plot  against  the 
lives  of  the  ministers,  and  from  that  time  till  the  day  of  the  explosion 
of  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy  he  continued  to  play  the  double  part 
of  conspirator  and  police  agent  The  form  the  plot  ultimately 
assumed  was  the  murder  of  all  the  ministers  in  a  body  at  a  Cabinet 
dinner,  which  Edwards  informed  the  conspirators  was  to  be  held  at 
Lord  Harrowby's  on  the  23rd  of  February.  The  assassination  was  to 
be  followed  up  by  an  attempt  to  fire  the  barracks,  and  to  rouse  the 
X>eople  to  an  assault  upon  the  Bank  and  the  Tower.  As  the 
ministry  were  well  informed  of  the  plot,  the  dinner  was  of  course 
postponed.  The  guests  arriving  at  the  house  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  was  giving  a  dinner-party  that  day,  and 
who  lived  next  door  to  Lord  Harrowby,  prevented  the  conspirators 
from  diBCGvering  the  postponement  of  the  ministerial  meeting ;  and 
they  were  arming  themiselves  in  a  stable  in  Cato  Street,  near 
Ekigeware  Boad,  when  the  police  came  upon  them.  The  capture 
>vas  badly  managed ;  the  first  officer  who  entered  the  room  was 
stabbed,  and  in  the  confusion  Thistlewood  (already  mentioned 
as  the  confederate  of  the  Watsons),  who  was  the  soul  of  the 
present  conspiracy,  with  fourteen  others,  contrived  to  escape  ;  the 
rest,  nine  in  number,  were  apprehended  when  the  soldiers,  who 
thould  have  accompanied  the  poUce,  arrived.  Early  the  next  mon\r 
ing,  however,  Thijstlewood  was  captured.  He  axidi  io\a  oV^i^s^^vsc^ 
executed^  and  five  more  transported  for  liie.     TVe  XfcTxot  «xjsiS«^ 

aoai.  WOK,  \_-  "^"^ 
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throughoDt  EcgUiiil  vas  alraugelj  esaggcrst«cl ;  tbe  design  appc&rs  to 
luiTe  been  coufioed  entirely  tg  a  few  desperate  tni^u,  and  to  have 
been  ecouted  bj  all  the  more  earnest  Radicule  to  whom  it  had  been 
BDggtated.    About  the  eaiue  time  the  other  prisoners.  Hunt  and  lii« 

fciends  from  Mancbeater  (April),  Wobeley  and  Harrison  from  Slock- 
port  (July),  wet«  tried,  and  Bentenced  to  variona  periode  of  imprisoD- 
ment.  One  advanta}^  at  least  came  from  the  trial«  ;  the  true  chur- 
kcler  of  Hunt  was  discovered,  hia  friends  and  cumpanious  leantt  the 
vorthlessoesd  and  egr^ona  vanity  of  the  man,  and  his  inflnence  nu 
entirely  destroyed. 

The  Poillament  had  aaBembled,  according  to  law,  upon  the  demise 
of  tbe  King,  and  Bfier  goioR  through  the  necessary  busines*,  was  dii^ 
folv«d.  In  April  tbt  new  Parliament  met.  Ent  any  intervst  which 
t,^„.^  nii(,'ht  otherwise  have  attended  its  labours  dkappearad 

otiM  Qwa'i  befotti  tilt'  absoibing  interest  of  the  year,  the  trial  of  the 
"^^  Que«n.   Though  in  itself  wholly  unconnected  with  pob- 

ticfl,  no  event  produced  a  stronger  influence  on  tbe  course  of  political 
growth.  The  loyalty  of  the  country,  and  respect  for  autliorily  and 
for  the  establiehed  powers,  received  a  rude  shock.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  wben  the  people  saw  a  miuiatry,  many  of  whose  severest 
and  most  unpopular  measuree  had  been  based  on  the  specious  grooitd 
of  the  desire  to  maintain  murBlity,fordng  into  public  notict;  scandalous 
details,  which  the  papers  spread  to  every  comer  of  the  country  for  tbe 
satiefaction  of  prurient  curiosity ;  when  they  saw  tbe  sovereif^  hav- 
ing recourse  to  all  the  foul  and  mean  resources  of  tbe  private  inqoiiv 
office,  which  fill  right-minded  men  with  disgust  even  in  the  cues 
of  private  individuals,  and  the  Qovemment  lending  tbe  whole  weight 
of  its  authority  to  the  vindictive  prosecution  of  on  unfortunate  and 
ill-used  woman.  The  effect  was  a  complete  severance  between  tb( 
Government  and  the  more  libeial-miuded  of  the  middtir  clusseB,  nhum 
feat  of  popular  extravagances  had  hitherto  unittKl  with  it,  and  fnuD 
the  close  of  this  trial  may  be  dated  the  serious  de termination  of  tbt 
peoplti  at  large  to  insist  upon  some  great  measuiv  of  reform. 

Whatever  may  have  been  her  folly  or  her  guilt,  no  one  can  iju* 
ttaiun  «t  t'OD  the  misfortune  of  the  Qneen.    Giddy  liy  iiature  auJ 

til  QuK,  badly  educated,  she  bad  been  forced  (1795)  against  \ti 

will  upon  a  man  whose  immoral  and  sellUh  character  whollv  un&tlf<i 
him  for  tbe  difficult  poailiou  of  a  husbaud  of  a  frivolous  and  unwiw 
fMj^     His  diiila;iite  hud  been  exhibited  at  their  very  first  meetiiu, 
^ke  could  only  totc«¥oQ«iy.\n  Mssraat  a  ^Bcioua  demeanour  b' 
recoutBe  to  wine  or  a^mVa.    ■^tr.m'OD.'iNWj  ^Tt,\.  V^  aietm  W 
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have  designed  to  part  from  her ;  she  was  early  sent  into  a  sort  of 
banishment  at  Blackheath,  a  watch  was  set  upon  her  condact,  an 
investigation  before  the  Lords  was  set  on  foot,  and  though  declared 
innocent  of  any  grave  offence,  disgusted  at  such  treatment,  she 
unwisely  withdrew  abroad  in  1814.  She  was  followed  in  her  retire- 
ment, by  t&e  advice  of  Sir  John  Leach,  by  emissaries  to  collect  evi- 
dence against  her,  unknown  to  herselt  It  would  have  been  wise 
had  she  remained  abroad,  but  the  treatment  she  had  received  rendered 
her  desperate ;  she  had  been  excluded  from  foreign  courts,  and  when 
her  husband  came  to  the  throne  her  name  was  omitted  from  the 
Liturgy.  It  seems  to  have  been  this  last  insult  which  roused  her  to 
action.  In  June  she  came  to  England,  and  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  people,  who  regarded  her  as  a  persecuted  woman.  She 
thus  placed  the  ministers  in  the  awkward  position  of  being  obliged 
to  fulfil  the  compromise  under  which  they  had  retained  office  and 
to  proceed  to  extremities  against  her.  On  the  6th  of  June  the  King 
sent  a  message  to  the  Lords,  ordering  them  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  Queen's  conduct,  and  proofs  were  laid  on  the  table.  On  the 
following  day,  Mr.  Brougham,  who  undertook  the  management  of 
her  case  as  her  Attorney -General,  read  a  letter  to  the  Commons  de- 
manding a  public  inquiry.  Some  efforts  were  made  to  effect  a  com- 
promise, but  as  the  King  refused  to  demand  her  reception  abroad  or 
to  insert  her  name  in  the  Liturgy,  all  negotiations  foiled.  The  secret 
committee  of  the  Lords  therefore  proceeded  to  make  its  report,  de- 
claring that  a  solemn  inquiry  was  necessary ;  and  Lord  y^|^  ^|^ 
Liverpool  shocked  public  feeling  by  introducing,  for  the  qsms. 
purpose  of  producing  such  an  inquiry,  a  Bill  of  pains  ^^  ^^' 
and  penalties  to  deprive  her  Majesty  of  her  position  as  Queen,  and  to 
dissolve  the  King's  marriage.  The  trial  in  fact  came  on  with  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  when  the  charges  against  the  Queen  were 
stated  before  the  Lords  ;  and  for  nearly  a  month  the  House  was 
occupied  in  hearing  witness.  By  this  time  the  feeling  in  England 
was  strongly  excited.  The  ministers  were  insulted  whenever  they 
appeared  abroad,  and  eveiy  opportunity  was  taken  by  the  crowd  of 
showing  their  sympathy  with  the  Queen.  The  question  had  become 
in  b^  a  political  one,  and  the  Queen  lent  herself  only  too  readily  to 
a  somewhat  ostentatious  display  of  her  sufferings.  In  October  the 
defence  conmienced,  and  at  length,  on  the  6th  of  November,  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  passed  by  a.migority  of  twenty-ei^ht. 
Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  third  reading,  th«i»  ntqa  q^  TDAlY3»T\X.>i  ^v 
only  nine.    As  this  was  in  the  House  of  Ijotda,  "wVict^i  \Xv6  Tv\vssfflN>ti» 


were  stroDReat,  they  saw  it  vas  UHcleea  to  peisevere,  and  Lord  Liver- 
pool deelsred  thai  the  Bill  was  abandoned.  A  buret  of  j  oy  wa«  heaiO 
throughoat  the  countiv,  for  tbree  nights  Loudon  was  illumijuUed, 
even  Prince  Leopold  joining  in  the  rejoicings.  Declining  all  oSei« 
bom  the  Oovemnient,  the  Qaeeii  placed  her  c&an:  in  the  hand?  of 
the  CoDunoni.  An  annuity  of  ;CSO,000  was  given  her  the  following 
session.  But  she  was  determined  upon  some  more  public  umounce- 
ment  of  her  innocence ;  she  still  tried,  though  in  Tain,  to  secure  the 
Jntrodnctiou  of  her  name  in  the  liturgy,  and  was  foolish  enough  on 
the  occasion  of  the  coronation  in  July  of  the  following  year  tt>  attempt 
to  force  her  way  into  the  Abbey.  She  had  already  begun  to  lo«c  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  when,  in  August,  she  died. 

However  right  it  may  have  been  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
Queen's  guilt,  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  minicteis  had  at 
ogiMqiaii  ^U  events  uusmauaged  tbi;  question,  and  after  excitiDg 
^«iU3B  strongly  the  temper  of  the  people,  had  dropped  their 

muutryut  BiU  without  excuse  or  apolog}'.  Advantage  was  takrn 
*"■'*  of  the  popular  aiigm,  eiciud   by  what  waa  thought  in 

act  of  oppression,  to  give  currency  to  ail  sorts  of  chaises  against  lb« 
ministry,  and  to  impute  to  them  unconstitutional  principles,  and  uw- 
nivance  or  even  approbation  of  scandalous  conspiracies  against  th« 
Queen's  character,  of  which  they  were  certainly  guiltless,  Bui, 
before  all,  the  late  events  had  given  a  popular  tallying- point  for  all 
iections  of  the  Opposition,  and  had  demonstrated  how  deep  was  the 
alienation' between  the  ministry  and  the  body  of  the  people.  It  is 
from  this  time  that  we  find  serious  and  sometimea  soccesaful  effoile 
made  to  begin  the  work  of  reform,  which  it  was  believed  wodU 
render  such  an  alienation  impossible.  Although,  as  was  to  be  expectoi 
in  a  House  elected  under  the  old  system,  any  wide  measure,  snchu 
that  produced  by  Lambton  (subsequently  Lord  Durham,  April  18S1), 
recommending  equal  electoral  districts,  was  sure  to  be  defeated  b 
a  large  majority.  Lord  John  Russell  succeeded  in  procuring  tht 
dis&unchisement  of  Grampound,  a  notoriously  corrupt  borough  is 
Cornwall  (May  30).  lie  and  his  friends  were  wise  enough  to  accq>t 
this  small  beginning,  even  thou^li  his  Bill  was  changed  in  the  Uppa 
House,  where  the  vacant  seat  was  transferred,  not  to  one  of  the  grtK 
unrepresented  cities,  as  would  have  been  just,  but  to  the  coonty  cI 
fork.  In  the  same  way  the  great  question  of  Catholic  diaabilitia  *v 
ight  forward  with  renewed  strength.  Those  who  were  in  faToM 
Hieii  removal  were  aaweadviX  \a  ■Ca^  !*!•««  House,  and  the  Sil 
»ly  lost  alter  \,'»siim^  too-a^  -mow.  ^,1  ■\\£  «i>%ih,\^  ^,v  Luidi 
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So  shaken  indeed  was  the  predominance  of  the  extreme  Toi? 
party,  that  in  the  yeai  18S1  they  foond  it  neceasaiy  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  a  coolilaon  with  the  ConservaliTe  section  of  the 
Opposition,  hopii^  by  this  means  to  give  a  more  broad  and  liberal 
appearance  to  the  adminutration.  Lord  Grenville  t*Ai*t 
himself  decUned  office,  bnt  several  of  his  followere  were  ••■tM»T. 
admitted  to  the  ministry,  while  a  still  further  improvement  was 
made  by  the  retirement  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  bad  played  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  all  the  late  represaiTe  measures,  and  the  substitu- 
tion in  bis  place  of  Mr.  Peel,  as  yet  T07  in  his  views,  bat  capable, 
as  was  snbseqnaitly  proved,  of  constant  advance,  and  of  an  int«llect 
10  clear  and  sensible  as  to  be  able  to  team,  as  bis  predecessor  never 
GOnld,  the  growing  requirements  of  the  time.  At  the  same  time 
Iford  Wellesley  was  sent  as  Lord-Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  with  Mr. 
Plunkett  as  his  Attomey-Oenerol,  both  of  them  snpporters  of  the 
Catholic  claims ;  and  althoi^h  Wellesley's  statesmanlike  character 
and  modention  excited  the  anger  of  extreme  men  on  both  aides,  the 
mere  &ct  of  such  a  man  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
Government  was  a  clear  mark  of  the  relaxation  of  the  principles  of 
the  Tory  system.  These  new  appointments  were  but  the  b^inning, 
to  be  followed  in  a  few  months  by  other  changes  far  more  important, 
which  were  to  effect  an  entire  alteration  in  the  position  which 
England  occupied  in  Europe,  and  in  the  principles  which  governed 
her  financial  policy.  These  changes  were  the  admission,  in  18S2 
and  1823,  of  Mr.  Canning  ond  Mr.  Huskisson  to  the  ministry, 
Throaghont  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  Canning  had  held  himself 
studiously  aloof.  He  had  been  early  one  of  the  Qneen's  advisen,  had 
declared  from  the  first  his  intention  to  avoid  any  psitidpation  in 
her  trial,  and  had  in  &ct  remained  abroad  dunng  its  sontinuance. 
On  bis  return  in  December,  thinUng  it  impossible  for  a  minister  to 
be  entirely  absent  from  his  dnties,  bnt  determined  to  take  no  part  in 
the  discussions  on  the  trial  which  were  inevitable,  he  insisted  on  resign- 
ing his  place  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  was  therefore  at  &nt  excluded 
from  the  new  ministerial  aTTangemente.  The  India  Company  indeed 
had  decided  upon  sending  him  as  Govemor-General  to  India.  His  pre- 
parations for  taking  the  post  were  being  made,  and  he 
was  at  Liverpool  on  a  farewell  visit  to  his  constituents,  ntamm^ 
when  a  piece  of  news  was  heard  which  caused  a  profound  J^IJJjJ. 
movement  both  at  home  and  abroad, — Lord  Castlereagh,  t  nu*. 
now  become  Lord  Londonderry,  had  comndttaA  tmcv&K.  ^"^  ' 
The  man  who  was  regarded  «■  the  i«al  «DiQl  ol  tti«  Toi^  V*^'" 
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llic  lyiie  of  ll>e  arliitrary  uiil  sbsolDlUt  tempei  wWcU  Jistin- 
gni'hed  it,  tiul  poBsed  awa^.  Honoonble  and  ftmiable  IB  Itii 
private  life,  he  bad  contrived  to  render  himself  ao  nnpopntar 
that  the  news  of  hU  de«th  was  received  with  unseemly  Kjoic- 
iiig»,  and  hia  Mffin  Vas  followed  to  the  Abbey  with  ehonU  ol 
gladness  frcim  hia  enemies.  Europe  was  in  a  critical  oonditicoi. 
Lord  Londonderry  had  been  in  the  act  of  going  to  on  Europesu 
Congretx  held  at  Verona.  Conning  appeared  to  be  the  only  man 
fitted  to  EUpply  his  place.  When  asked  U>  join  the  mininiy  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  foreign  affairs,  after  ?ome  condilention,  be 
threw  np  the  great  post  for  which  he  wa«  at  the  moment  iestjned, 
and  accepted  the  office. 

To  undeTGtand  the  impoi  Lance  of  Ibis  change  it  is  necesaaiy  to  say 
ifom^a.  It  *  **'  words  on  what  had  passed  in  Europe  tDac«  the 
ua  taain  Fence.     The  hope^  of  the  hberal  party  in  Europe  had 

iiEuDpa,  received  a  heavy  blow  nt  thi?  Connrtss   of   Vienni 

England  had  so  constantly  put  hemelf  forward  na  the  champion  of 
freedom,  and  her  influence  had  been  so  preponderxting  in  tiae  late 
roMflnor  eventsof  the  war,  that  she  was  expected  to  have  token  op 
■■iiuiBbntd.  strong  ground  in  the  settlement  of  Europe,  and  to  hare 
demanded  and  secured  some  sort  of  popular  rights  in  the  cotintries  to 
which  her  assistance  had  been  given.  The  nation  had  shown  itself  so 
full  of  resources,  and  bad  been  so  eiceptionnl  in  the  success  of  its  oppo- 
sition to  Napoleon,  that  a  general  belief  had  arisen  that  there  was  some- 
thing peculiarly  excellent  in  the  character  of  its  constitution.  So  strong 
was  this  feeling,  that  many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  pranuB»l 
constitutions  to  their  people.  It  was  forgotten  that  the  freedom  for 
which  England  had  been  lighting  meant  deliverance  from  external 
conquest,  and  had  no  connection  with  the  internal  freedom  of 
national  constitutions,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  war  agaiiiBt  France 
had  been  originally  undertaken,  if  not  ostensibly  yet  really,  to 
oppose  the  revolutionary  temper  of  France.  It  was  a  aeveie  disap- 
pointment when  the  English  minister  was  seen  joining  with  Talley- 
rand in  upholding  legitunacy,  and  for  the  soke  of  that  principle,  and 
to  preserve  in  its  old  lines  the  balance  of  European  power,  himself 
demanding  the  destruction  of  the  liberty  of  Belgium  and  of  Qenoo,  and 
calndy  acquiescing  in  the  absorptioQ  of  much  of  Saxony,  the  find 
^i|wm  of  Poland,  and  the  destruction  of  Norway.  Even  the  one 
^^■■itional  effort  which  was  made,  the  establishment  of  a  limited 
■hy  in  France,  was  le-nieTtA  ■n.ii(;atorr  by  the  fact,  that  the 
I  were  uvea  m  agcaiA  w^  At«h^«x^K»a.'C&%i::^'^(a^uid  the 
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first  principle  of  the  English  Constitntion — that  power  is  from  the 
people — ^Ignored. 

But  though  in  the  general  triumph  of  the  moment  his  foreign 
policy  was  accepted  and  even  approved,  it  will  he  lememhered  that 
even  Castlereagh  felt  himself  compelled  to  respect  public  opinion  at 
home  and  to  hold  aloof  from  the  Holy  Alliance^  which  seemed  to 
assert  the  unity  of  interests  of  the  crowned  heads  and  their  sole  right, 
as  of  divine  origin,  to  be  the  governors  of  the  world.  It  ^^^^  ^ 
was  the  extension  of  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance  oartteMik^ 
which  had  produced  the  present  critical  state  of  Europe,  ^'^^' 
with  which  his  moderate  abilities,  his  natural  tendency  towards 
repressive  government,  aggravated  by  domestic  affairs,  and  the 
entanglements  in  which  his  policy  at  the  Vienna  Treaty  had  involved 
him,  rendered  Castlereagh  xmable  to  cope.  It  was  no  use  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  French  Revolution  had  given  a  great  impulse  to  the 
ideas  of  constitutional  freedom.  Even  the  conquests  of  Napoleon, 
followed  as  they  always  were  by  democratic  changes,  had  fostered 
these  ideas  in  the  very  countries  which  had  suffered  moM  from  them ; 
and  when  it  appeared  that  all  hopes  and  promises  of  freedom  were 
entirely  illusory,  insurrections  of  the  deceived  people  burst  out  in 
several  parts  of  Europe,  and  where  the  strength  of  the  government 
rendered  such  outbreaks  impossible,  secret  societies,  more  dangerous 
and  extravagant  because  they  were  secret,  sprang  everywhere  into 
existence. 

The  first  outbreak  was  in  Spain,  where  Ferdinand  had  entirely 
refused  the  constitution  to  which  he  was  pledged,  and  had 
shown  his  character  by  directing  his  vengeance  chiefly  tei 
against  those  very  men  who  had  been  most  prominent 
iu  saving  his  kingdom  from  the  French.  During  the  occupation  of 
Spain  by  the  French,  when  the  central  authority  of  the  mother 
country  was  virtually  destroyed,  the  South  American  colonies  had, 
one  after  the  other,  thrown  off  their  allegiance,  and  were  still  engaged 
in  making  good  their  independence.  It  was  an  army  collected  at 
Cadiz  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  victorious  colonies  which  set 
the  example  of  insurrection.  It  mutinied  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1620,  and  was  so  successful  that  the  King  was  compelled, 
on  the  7th  of  March,  to  accept  the  constitution  of  1818,  whieh 
had  been  drawn  up  under  the  influence  of  Napoleonic  and 
American  ideas.  In  August  the  constitutional  spirit  passed  U^ 
PortngaL  Since  the  departure  of  the  royal  iaimVy  ttoixi  \AsS<MstL  Ssl 
1808,  the  V^g  had  not  returned  to  bia  "fiuxcrpesxL  ^^Toccoctfan 
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Btazil  became  tlic  aeat  of  govenunent,  the  reDtrictiona  faimeilr  pot 
^nnHtin  upon  its  tnuie  were  removed,  it  was  elevated  Domi- 
^fc»«»i«L  niiUy  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  Portugal  sMmed 
to  occnpj  the  position  of  a  colon}'  of  ite  former  dependency.  The 
discontent  which  had  thui  been  fostered  displayed  itaelf  in  Angiut, 
vhen  national  Juntas  were  entAblighed  both  in  Oporto  and  Lisbon: 
Bubsequ'^otly,  on  the  let  of  October,  the  provincial  assembly  coaleaee'l 
with  that  of  the  capital,  and  the  regency  was  compelled  to  redgn  i 
fnnctions.  When  at  length  in  the  following  spring  the  King  set  o\ 
for  his  continental  dominions,  it  was  a  (juestion  whether  he  wouli 
kiiive  in  time  to  save  them.  Almost  nt  the  same  time  alnular  ev 
took  place  in  Naples.  Ferdinand  IV.  conld  not  entirely  diar^ud 
aiMimLiii,  popular  wifibea  and  rule  despotically,  as  his  nepheti 
taVraiH.  Spain  had  done,  for  the  longer  and  more  complete  holJ 

which  Murat,  Napoleon's  nominee,  had  obtained  upon  the  throne  bad 
giventiine  for  ideas  of  constitutional  govemment  to  become  preralent. 
and  the  army  was  full  of  Napoleonic  soldiers.  But  in  spite  of  the  i 
parative  Ubi^nility  of  hia  government,  Ferdiniuid's  nrmy  was  full  of 
discontented  soldiers,  and  the  secret  and  revolutionary  societies  ol 
the  Carbonari  undermined  society.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  islsal 
of  Sicily  a  constitution  had  been  establiahed  under  the  influence  oi 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  had  been  swept  away  on  the  restoration. 
In  July  the  garrison  at  Nola  mutinied,  and  before  a  week  was  ot« 
the  King  was  obliged  to  accept  the  Spanish  constitution,  which  hoii 
become  the  formula  of  the  Liberal  party,  although  there  -was  actnallv 
no  copy  of  that  document  to  be  found,  and  no  one  in  fact  knew  anj- 
thing  about  it  Sicily  soon  followed  NapJes  ;  but  recollections  of  it* 
old  independence  prevented  it  at  first  irom  joining  the  revolutionaii 
government  of  tlie  mainland,  and  it«  complete  acquiescence  in  tl 
movement  had  to  be  secured  by  force  of  arras. 

It  was  in  piesenoe  of  these  disturbances  that  the  true  principlw 
irtiirmrT  ^^  Holy  Alliance  began  to  .=»how  themselvea.     The  ihr 

Htiiinottiu        Eastern   powers  seemed  to  consider  ibeniaelvea  antlif- 
'  '■      rized  to  introduce  into  Europe  a  new  form  of  intematioBiL 

law.  Regarding  themselves  as  the  only  legitimate  and  divineli 
appointed  powers,  and  holding  themaelves  pledged  to  mutual  suppai 
against  their  enemies,  and  having  declared  their  intention  to  actfc 
a  brotherhood  in  international  qnestions,  they  appenr  to  have  if* 
lieved  that  the  enemies  against  whom  their  mutual  assistance  »» 
required  were  all  thoac  wW  lenaW.  eftsMdated  authority,  and  ti* 
:y  dJBturbancea  tWs  anon?,  om-sIqI.  \n  Vt  iwEaiaSfei.  >,,  -^^m^ 
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congresses.  In  other  words,  they  arrogated  to  themselves,  for  the 
sake  of  suppressing  what  they  considered  revolntionary  movements, 
the  right  of  federative  action  in  the  cause  of  legitimacy  and  absolu- 
tiBnu  Already,  at  Vienna  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  they  had  acted  more 
or  less  on  this  principle,  and  now  they  summoned  a  similar  Congress 
at  Troppau  (1820).  It  was  impossible  for  an  English  ingiMdrttaMi 
minister  to  accede  to  this  new  doctrine/however  much  *«J«*^ 
he  may  have  had  at  heart  the  cause  which  the  allied  sovereigns  were 
supporting,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  as  early  as  April,  declared  that 
the  alliance  to  which  England  was  a  party  existed  for  particular 
cases  only,  and  was  not  to  be  generalized  as  the  Eastern  sovereigns 
appeared  to  wish  to  generalize  it  It  shows  how  the  position  of 
England  had  sunk  under  Castlereagh's  management,  that  the 
monarchs  determined  to  act  without  England,  and  it  shows  the 
weakness  of  Castlereagh's  mode  of  action  that  he  allowed,  under 
these  circumstances,  an  English  minister  to  be  present  at  the  meet* 
ing,  not  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  but  merely  to  report  their 
progress  to  his  Government  The  Holy  Alliance  proceeded  to  act 
upon  its  own  principles.  In  November  the  English  minister  learnt 
that  the  three  powers  intended  to  join  and  to  act  in  common  for  the 
restoration  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  whom  they  had  invited  to  meet 
them  at  Laibach,  whither  the  Congress  was  adjourned.  Early  in 
December  1820  a  circular  to  that  effect  was  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  three  sovereigns,  which,  in  spite  of  what  Castlereagh  had  said,  pro- 
ceeded to  declare  that,  as  what  they  were  now  doing  was  in  accor- 
dance with  the  late  treaties,  they  felt  no  doubt  of  the  adhesion  of 
France  and  England.  On  the  19th  of  that  month,  without  know- 
ledge of  this  circular,  Castlereagh  wrote  an  explicit  declaration  that 
England  would  not  join  in  any  united  action.  Had  he  openly 
declared  this  intention  and  withdrawn  the  English  ambassador  he 
would  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  as  became  an  "BJrigb'ah  minister. 
But  on  the  19th  of  January  1821  a  letter  of  Castlereagh's,  purporting 
to  be  an  answer  to  the  circular  of  December  8th,  which  had  been 
published  by  some  indiscretion  in  the  public  prints,  while  reassert- 
ing the  position  he  had  taken  up  in  his  previous  declaration, 
went  on  to  confess  that  the  Government  had  looked  with  the 
strongest  disapproval  on  the  insurrection  in  Naples.  This  weak 
document,  coming  as  it  did  just  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
after  the  popular  temper  had  been  roused  by  the  know-  r«9«i«rMc«r 
ledge  of  the  arrogant  circular  of  December,  axid  \a2u£ii  ^ 

in  connection  with  the  facts  that  dip\oTna\iQ  T€^<s^^^xA 
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hod  not  lieen  rcnoweJ  with  the  constituLiDiial  Qovemment  of  Naples, 
and  that  on  Eoglish  fieet  was  cniising  off  the  coast,  seemed  to  ebow 
that  the  minister'e  heart  was  really  with  the  govereigne,  and  that  bis 
letter  was  only  written  to  auit  party  purposes  in  England.  At  the 
opening  of  Parliament  (Jon.  S3,  18S1)  the  Qovenunent  had  to  witb- 
St&nd  the  mo»t  bitter  assanlts  from  the  Opposition,  headed  by  I/onU 
Qrey  and  Holland  in  the  Lords,  by  Mackintoah,  Brougham,  and 
Tiemey  in  the  Lower  House,  and  although  a  public  vote  of  cenwut. 
eonnidering  the  constitution  of  the  House,  was  out  of  the  queetioD,  it 
was  plain  that  ttre  feeling  of  all  parties  was  strong  against  the  action 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  attacks  on  the  minister  were  Btill  eon- 
tinning  when  the  u^lesaneas  of  English  interference  was  demonstrated 
by  the  entrance  of  an  Austrian  army  into  Italy,  by  which  the  leTola' 
tion  was  summarily  eappressed. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  West  of  Europe  ihat  difEciiltiea  arose.     Tbs 
^g—r^^M^       Christian  populations  nnder  the  power  of  the  Ottomau    \ 
tao™.*  Porto  roso  in  insurrection.     They  naturally  loolied,  14 

'*"*^**'"  they  have  always  looked,  to  the  Czar  for  protection. 
Their  method  of  proceeding  was  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
levolutionisls  in  the  reit  of  Europe  i  and  in  Greece,  as  in  Italy,  secret 
societies  were  organized  against  the  eiisting  powers.  It  has  alwajs 
been  a  part  of  Russian  policy  to  secure  as  much  inflnence  in  Turkev 
mi  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Englisli, 
at  that  time  in  constant  diplomatic  rivalry  with  Russia,  to  wiah  to 
see  that  power  in  possession  of  Constantinople  or  the  Black  Sea.  In 
the  affairs  of  Greece  therefore  a  complete  inversion  of  the  principle 
which  had  been  predominant  at  the  Congress  of  Troppau  was  Tiaible. 
The  interests  of  Russia  demanded  that  she  sbonld  assist  a  revoln- 
tionary  movement  backed  np  by  secret  societies  and  directed  aguut 
a  legitimate  sovereign,  while  England  felt  it:<elf  compelled  to  allege 
the  doctrines  of  legitimacy  and  to  call  to  its  aid  old  alliances  in  oidec 
to  shelter  Turkey,  The  difficulty  wag  so  great  that  it  was  determined 
that  this  question  also  should  he  referred  to  a  Congress,  which  wu 
held  fiist  at  Yienna,  and  subsequently  moved  to  Verona. 

But  meanwhile  fresh  complications  had  arisen  in  the  West.  A 
ODHiointiau  terrible  visitation  of  the  yellow  fever  had  come  npon 
uTsJlZ™"  Spain.  Under  pretext  of  excluding  the  infection  from 
isu.  their  own  country,  the  French  had  massed  t.iiopfl  aloi^ 

the  borders ;  but  it  Boon  lKcs.me  evident  that  something  beyond 
sanitary  precautions  hai  inB^aei  "Sma  iiiwi«ni'a&.  When  the  illnw 
diaappeared  there  waa  «S\\  «&  onni  ol  Vftfss*  TO.«^\>jis,^.«ijsa. 
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reach  of  the  Pyrenees.    In  fact,  the  Legitimists  of  France  had  seen 
with  extreme  dislike  the  revolution  in  Spain ;   it  was  political 
infection  they  were  chiefly  anxious  to  avoid,  and  the  more  advanced 
members  of  that  party,  which  had  a  large  majority  in  the  French 
Houses,  were  thinking  of  the  invasion  of  Spain,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment by  force  of  arms  of  the  absolutist  rule  of  Ferdinand.    Lord 
Londonderry  was  preparing  to  attend  the  Congress  at  ^^^^^^^  ^ 
Verona  when  liis  health  and  reason  gave  way  and  he  v«roM. 
committed  suicide.   In  his  place  the  Duke  of  Wellington  *•**■  ^*"' 
attended  the  Congress,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that, 
instead  of  the  Greek  question,  the  real  point  at  issue  was  the  demand 
of  France  for  a  joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  Legitimist  Courts  of 
Europe  to  suppress  the  revolution  in  Spain. 

It  was  to  the  management  of  this  difficult  affSedr  that  Canning  was 
called.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  introduced  a  new  ^^^^ 
system  into  our  diplomacy.  He  had  been  a  party  to  OMming'a 
some  of  the  declarations  of  his  predecessor,  and  had  ^''^^• 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  them.  In  fiict,  as  has  been  seen  in  his 
public  despatches,  Castlereagh  had  already  declared  the  impossibility 
of  English  co-operation  in  any  general  scheme  of  repressive  action  on 
the  Continent,  and  his  dislike  to  the  government  of  Europe  by 
congresses.  It  is  the  way  in  which  Canning  acted  up  to  and 
rendered  practical  those  declarations  which  makes  it  possible  to  say 
that  his  accession  to  office  was  an  era  in  English  politics.  His 
instructions  to  Wellington  were  clear  and  precise.  If  a  declaration 
of  any  such  determination — that  is,  of  joint  action — should  be  made 
at  Verona,  come  what  might  the  Duke  was  to  refuse  the  King's  con- 
sent to  become  a  party  to  it,  even  though  the  dissolution  of  the 
alliance  should  be  the  consequence  of  his  refusal  Canning's  object 
was  to  aecnre  European  peace  and  to  allow  nations  freedom  of  choice 
as  to  their  own  government — to  re-establish,  in  fact,  in  England  and 
throughout  Europe  a  policy  based  upon  national  grounds,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  system  of  united  and  general  policy  by  means  of 
European  congresses  under  which  Europe  since  the  peace  had  been 

labouring. 

In  the  first  of  Ms  objects  Canning  was  partially  successful.    The 
distinct  refusal  of  Wellington  to  join  in  united  action,  rsriui  neoM 
and  his  subsequent  withdrawal  from  the  Congress,  pre-  JjSJUJ^" 
vented  a  general  European  attack  upon  Spain.     He  lasvaia. 
coold  not  entirely  prevent  the  war,  but  he  succeeded  m  x^j^xvava^'-^X. 
to  tlie  dimensions  of  a  national  war.    He  \»ed  \»a  \)«[X  cix^e^sQ'Ki^^^ 
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puranadu  Franca  not  to  attack  Spain,  lie  <lei:lared  that  the  tire 
inatitutions  of  tbe  Spanitth  people  could  sot,  oa  the  French  Einghul 
asserted,  be  only  held  legitimBtely  from  the  gpontaneoua  gift  of  tb« 
sovereign  ;  the  Spanish  nation  tould  not  be  eipected  to  Hubfcribe  lo 
that  principle,  nor  could  any  British  atateeman  uphold  at  defead  it ; 
it  nas  in  fact  a  principle  that  struck  at  the  root  of  the  Britiah  Coiuti- 
tution.  In  his  Kageruess  to  avert  hoetiUticB  he  even  entreated  tliP 
SpaniardB  to  make  changes  in  their  constitution.  Hie  etForts  on 
sides  were  vain.  The  French  invaded  Spain  ;  on  tbe  2nd  of  Msj 
1B23  they  entered  MHilrid  ;  on  the  lat  of  October  Cadiz  was  r 
Tendered,  and  Ferdinand  and  his  absolute  government  were  te-estsb- 
liahed.  But  in  the  matter  of  £n(;liah  interests  Canning  declared  bia- 
aelf  plainly.  Portugal  might  be  involved,  and  an  effort  might  be  msic 
by  Spain,  with  the  assistance  of  France,  to  reconquer  her  colonic 
Should  Portugal  join  with  Spain  voluntarily,  England  would  takt 
no  notice ;  but  if  that  country  were  invaded,  England  wonld  of 
necessity  come  to  the  assistance  of  her  old  ally.  With  regard  to  tht 
colonies  he  took  n  similar  ground.  Thi-y  wore  virtually  independeC 
during  the  contest,  true  to  his  principle  of  neutrality,  he  bad  abeti*d 
Government  in  preventing  Englishmen  from  joining  the  inauigenta; 
but  the  trade  with  the  colotues  being  now  open,  the  interests  o' 
England  were  so  involved  with  their  independence  that  be  wouli 
allow  any  foreign  nation  to  join  in  reeonqnering  them  ;  if  £ 
was  itself  unable  to  subdue  them,  no  foreign  conntry,  he  declawL 
should  subdue  tbcm  for  her.  He  followed  up  this  policy-  by  declar- 
ing that  be  would  send  English  consuls  to  protect  British  trade,  aa^ 
their  appointment  was  in  fact  tbe  recognition  of  vhe  independence 
the  colonies. 

The  new  minister's  conduct  ik  the  negotiations  at  Verona  i 
subjected  to  warm  discussion  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ISSJ. 
The  firm  ottitude  of  neutrality  which  he  had  taken  up  did  not  satisft 
the  aspirations  of  those  who  looked  upon  his  accefisiun  to  office  as  Uic 
triumph  of  tbe  Whig  party.  But  his  vindication  waa  bo  complex 
that,  upon  the  division,  the  opinion  of  tbe  House  appeared  to  bf 
quite  unanimous.  The  Opposition  was  only  twenty  in  a  Hoi 
372,  and  of  those  twenty  some  were  professed  ministerialists,  nt' 
bad  been  shut  out  from  voting  by  the  crowd  of  their  own  odherena 

But  it  was  nut  only  in  our  foreign  policy  that  a  change  of  siiin^ 
iituiiLa  novj  became  obvious.     In  the  winter  of  1823,  a  fe' 

Tf  "■«»•*     111011^^18  ^^^^  ^*  ttciyi»a<iVi,  iJl  CiauiiuK  to  office,  ftottet 
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Tested  tlia  place  of  Chancellor  of  tlie  £zcheqnar,  for  whioh  he  vaa 
vei7  tinfit,  and  went  into  the  Uppet  HooH  as  Lord  Bexley.  Mr. 
RobiuBon  (afterwardB  Lord  Goderieh)  nicceeded  him,  and,  much 
more  important,  Mr.  HoBkisBon  waa  in  Januaiy  made  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  with  H*"  a  compete  alteration  came  over 
our  commercial  policy,  and  the  leign  of  leHttietioa  began  to  give 
way  and  yield  place  to  free  trade.  The  qae«tioui  at  issue  had  not 
yet  become  party  teata,  aa  they  subsequently  were,  and  HuskiBaaii,  as 
member  of  a  Toty  ministry,  was  able  by  his  comprehension  of  the 
true  principles  of  trade  to  aet  on  foot  a  new  system  without  sepa- 
rating tem  his  coUeaguea. 

The  expenaee  of  the  war  had  been  enormous,  perbapa  inevitably  so, 
and  the  taxea  were  proportionately  heavy.  During  tha  _ 
lost  year  of  the  war  in  taxes  and  loans  upwards  of  mmum  m 
^6170,000,000  had  been  raised.  The  National  Debt  ""'■^ 
amonnted  to  nearly  ^800,000,000,  and  to  meet  the  neceeaitiea  of 
the  moment  this  had  been  raised  by  very  expensive  methods,  so 
that  the  nominal  aum  on  which  interest  waa  paid  was  considerably 
higher  than  the  actual  money  which  had  passed  into  Qovernment 
liand&  Mr.  Vansittart,  who  had  had  the  management  of  the 
finances,  bad  no  real  knowledge  of  financial  principles,  and  had 
acted  on  the  umple  plan  of  increasing  taxes  when  more  money  was 
iiecesaary,  and  supplying  the  deficit  by  loans  contracted  in  an  extta- 
vagant  fashion,  or  taken  from  the  sinking  fund.  He  did  not  see 
that  doubling  a  tax  by  no  menu  doubled  the  tetums  from  it,  aa 
it  inevitably  compelled  some  people,  and  those  the  moat  numerous 
and  poorest,  to  eurrcnder  the  taxed  article ;  and  in  commoirwith 
many  people  at  the  time,  he  believed  in  the  magical  effect  of 
the  finVJTig  fund,  although  the  sum  yearly  paid  to  it  was  derived 
from  loans  contracted  at  conaideiBbly  h^her  interest  than  the 
fund  itaelf  bore.  The  sinking  fund  indeed  had,  in  the  handa  of  the 
present  Qovernment,  almost  lost  ita  original  object,  and  was  openly 
dudared  both  by  Vansittart  and  Caatlereagh  to  be  chiefiy  nseful  for 
supplying  the  ministry  with  an  easy  means  of  getting  money  to  meet 
emergencies,  instead  of  a  aacri'd  deposit  to  be  used  only  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  debt  The  ease  with  which  all  money  demanda  of  Qoveni- 
ment  were  granted  during  the  war  had  also  engendered  a  spirit  of 
extravagance,  and  economy  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  cries  of  tiie 
Opposition  on  the  resumption  of  peace.  At  firat  the  support  of  the 
large  atauding  army  which  still  remained  on  foot,  aaA.  tAl&'a  cx:^A3a«» 
which  were  rc-'ardcd  as  necessary,  had  afipaxen^^i  ^tCT«o!w&-  *ki 


relaxation  of  tnies,  btit  hy  degrees  the  universal  dieeonteat  excited  hy 
tbeir  pressitre  hiul  compelled  Oovernment  to  gmnt  soiq«  relief,  ftnd  t 
oertain  number  of  taxes  had  been  taken  off  or  reduced. 

But  all  tbis  time  the  reAl  resources  of  England,  the  development  ol 
Bt  tM«R«  which  would  have  lat^l,v  increased  the  revenue,  Uid  tt 
^^j^lj),^^  the  same  time  have  admitted  of  luge  decrease  of  taxation, 
tnt^eV  Hwi  had  been  restricted  by  unwise  commercial  legislation, 
baviilg  its  origin  in  distant  times  and  in  a  diHerent  state  of  society. 
The  interests  of  the  landowners  and  agricnlturists  were  so  closely 
,  connected  with  the  predominance  of  the  Tory  party,  and  they  bail 
played  BO  large  a  [>art  in  the  conduct  of  England  of  late  years,  tbsi 
the  Bgricultuiista  had  succeeded  in  making  good  tlie  advantages  of 
their  class  to  the  detriment  of  all  others.  They  claimed  nothing  lex 
than  the  exclusive  right  of  supplying  the  whole  nation  with  food,  and 
bj  theii  clamour  and  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  h*<i 
succeeded  in  procuring  com  laws  which  went  far  to  secure  them  that 
moaopoly.  But  meanwhile,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  the  manufac- 
turing interest,  principally  through  the  introduction  of  niachineii. 
hiui  relatively  euormuutily  increased.  In  the  twenty  years  betweei. 
1611  aud  Zti^l,  while  tbcagricultunilpupiilatioiL  incieaaed  "but  2^  per 

cent.,  the  manufacturing  population  had  increaaed  31^  per  cent  Tbe 
time  was  rapidly  approaching  when  the  growing  and  increadng 
manufacturing  and  commercial  element  would  of  necessity  claim  its 
due  position  in  opposition  to  the  landed  aristocracy.  But  at  present 
the  manufacturers  themeelves,  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy,  were  constantly  seeking  the  benefit  of  their  own  pi*- 
as  disHngnished  from  that  of  die  general  public,  and  reatrictive,  or,  u 
they  were  called,  protective,  laws  were  extended  over  nea.rlv  everv 
branch  of  industry. 
Robinson,  an  exceedingly  well-meaning  man,  had  aacceeded 
Vanaittart  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  hii 
plans  and  resources  extended  but  little  beyond  thoee  of 
his  predecessor.  He  accepted  and  kept  in  operation 
moft  unwise  financial  measures,  and,  without  any  change 
r,  continuedjwhat  wasnodoubtagood  thing  in  its  way, 
to  remit  occasi  mally  various  small  taxes.  But  he  had  beside  hiiD 
Huskisson  as  I  resident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  acted  in  a  very 
difierent  spirit  Like  his  friend  Canning,  who  gave  him  his  full 
support,  he  wai  a  self-made  man,  and  belonging  to  none  of  the  pro- 
minent ruling  <  laaaes,  w8&  «,\>\e  'm  look  at  matters  in  a  broader  and 
more  nationi^  light.    Ani  \iio'a^,\i'^'\i*  \x\«iA,V't  ■««!  constaotly 
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apoken  of  as  an  adyentnrer,  and  in  conBeqnence  had  to  undergo  much 
oppodtion,  he  was  able  by  the  reasonableness  of  his  yiews,  and  by  the 
success  which  attended  their  execution,  to  launch  England  upon  a 
new  course  of  commercial  policy,  as  Canning  had  been  able  to  do  with 
regard  to  foreign  affidrs.  As  yet  free  trade  as  a  whole  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  but  Huskisson  took  every  advantage  of  the  demands  of 
Tarious  classes  of  industrialists  to  introduce  small  reforms.  In  his 
first  year  of  office,  though  he  indicated  the  tendency  of  his  policy, 
he  was  not  able  to  affect  much  except  with  regard  to  the  navi- 
gation laws.  The  three  great  industries  of  England  were  wool, 
silk,  and  cotton.  Of  these  cotton  alone  had  been  left  unrestricted, 
and  there  alone  had  a  very  remarkable  increase  been  seen.  In  the 
wool  trade  considerable  depression  having  been  felt,  numerous  peti- 
tions from  manufacturers  were  presented  begging  for  the  firee  importa- 
tion of  foreign  wool,  but  at  the  same  time  asking  that  the  export  of 
British  wool  should  be  forbidden ;  in  other  words,  claiming  to  buy 
the  raw  material  of  their  manufacture  at  a  price  artificially  lowered. 
(Government  replied  that  the  import  tax  was  a  valuable  source  of 
revenue,  but  that  it  should  be  willingly  foregone  if  free  export  was 
allowed  also.  As  the  manufacturers  declined  this,  the  movement  for 
the  present  dropped.  In  the  same  way  an  attempt  was  made  to  free 
the  Spitalfields  silk  manufacture  from  restrictions,  such  as  the 
settlement  of  their  wages  by  the  magistrates.  It  was  plain  that  as 
long  as  wages  were  not  allowed  to  change  with  the  varying  require- 
ments of  the  trade,  the  manufacturers  were  under  disadvantages  as 
compared  with  their  rivals  elBewhere.  But  11,000  of  the  journeymen 
petitioned  against  this  change,  and  although  the  Bill  passed  the 
Lower  House  by  small  minorities,  it  was  so  altered  by  amendments  in 
the  Upper  House  that  Huskisson  thought  fit  to  drop  it 

In  dealing  with  the  Navigation  Act  he  was  more  successful    This 
law,  passed  in  CromweU's  time,  and  completed  in  the  ^^^    ^^^ 
12th  of  Charles  II.,  allowed  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  M>vtgitiMSrt. 
and  America  to  be  brought  to  England  in  English  ships  '"**  ^'^ 
only,  and  European  goods  only  in  English  ships  or  in  ships  of  the 
country  producing  the  goods.    The  close  of  the  American  War  had 
given  the  first  blow  to  this  system.    American  shipping,  now  become 
the  shipping  of  a  foreign  country,  was  subject  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  Act    The  Americans  retaliated,  and  the  ships  of  both  countries 
bad  to  perform  one  half  of  the  voyage  empty ;  the  consumers  there- 
Cosa  paid  double  freight    This  absurdity  continued  ^a^>Cci^^T«^  ^ 
Ghent  in  1814^  when  the  Governments  af;;ieedLU>  ^tov  ^^^^  ^t^s^xw^* 
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tiom.  Tfae  coutm  which  had  been  successful  with  Ameiica  vu 
Bubscquently  adopted  by  the  meroastile  atatea  of  Eorape.  Portugal, 
t^e  Netherlands,  aud  PmHsia,  all  raised  the  dues  on  British  Tesseb, 
and  Huskiaaon,  on  tlie  6th  of  June  1823,  took  the  opportunitf  oT 
introducing  the  Bill  knoa  n  by  W^  cBjue  of  the  Beciprocity  of  Dutiis 
Bill,  bf  which  the  ships  of  British  and  forei^  powers  were  potupcm 
sn  equal  footing,  the  right  being  retained  to  keep  up  resttictire 
duties  upon  the  ehipB  of  nutiona  who  rejer^d  the  reciprocal  equality 
of  trade  liua  ottered.  The  outcry  against  this  change  was  very  great, 
specially  umong  the  shipowners,  whose  business  was  trammelled  by 
the  heavy  duty  on  Baltic  timber.  Huakisson  expressed  a  hope  that 
this  duty  might  shortly  be  remitted,  &nd  meanwhilu  offered  to  retnm 
to  ahipbuilders  all  the  dutiea  paid  on  their  materials.  The  offer  was 
declined,  and  the  grumbling  continued,  nevertheless  the  increase 
of  British  ahipe  was  enormous ;  in  the  last  nineteen  years  of  the 
restrictive  duties  the  tonnage  had  increased  ten  per  cent. ;  in  twenty- 
one  years  after  their  abolildon  it  increased  forty-five  per  cent, 

Tbe  Iinl>  &ilui«  of  liis  plaus  did  not  dishearten  UuBkiHson,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  year  1824  enabled  him  to  carry  Bills  for  the  rehef 
both  of  the  wool  and  silk  trades.  The  eilk  ti«de  had 
been  principally  established  in  England  by  the  per- 
secuted Protestants  in  168S,  and  to  support  it  laws  had 
been  psissed  excluding  from  England  foreign  silks,  which  had  pie- 
riously  been  admitted  free.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  ceutiuy  the 
epinnii^  of  silk  in  the  Italian  method  had  been  introduced  by  two 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Lombe ;  to  protect  them  heavy  duties  weie 
laid  upon  foreign-spun  silk.  The  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
ulk  goods  was  thus  raised  in  price,  and  the  manufacture  had  lan- 
guished for  many  years,  especially  after  the  introduction  of  cottoik 
The  production  of  spun  silk  in  India,  whence  it  was  very  plentifully 
supplied,  had  lately  improved  this  state  of  things ;  it  was  believed 
that  at  this  tdme  400,000  people  were  employed  in  the  maotifoctaie 
of  sUk  goods.  But  there  was  a  disdnct  preference  for  silks  of 
French  manufacture,  and  the  smuggling  of  such  goods  into  England 
was  a  serious  dagiage  both  to  the  trade  and  to  the  revenue.  The  silk 
manufacturers,  espt'ciiUly  those  about  London,  had  immediutoly,  upon 
Huakisson's  accession  to  office,  petitioned  for  the  removal  of  duties  od 
spun  silk,  but  at  the  sami;  time,  with  true  class  feeling,  were  eager 
to  eiclude  foreign  manufactured  silks.  In  tlio  same  way  the  ^ 
spinners  were  eager  £or  the  removal  of  duties  upon  raw  silk,  hnl 
bitterly  opposed  ta  the  in^.ioio.'ituni  sS.  ».¥^3isi.'t,vih!lij  the  journey- 
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nen  believed  that  min  stared  them  in  the  fiEUse  if  foreign  mannfiactured 
dlks  were  introduced.  Between  these  varying  interests  Huskisaou 
lad  to  steer  his  course.  The  duty  on  raw  silk  was  immediately 
ndnced  to  threepence  from  five  and  sevenpence  halfpenny  the  pound. 
rhe  clamour  was  too  great  to  allow  of  a  similar  reduction  in  the 
inties  on  spun  silk,  which  were  lowered  about  half,  from  fourteen  and 
dghtpence  to  seven  and  sixpence  ;  and  similarly,  though  Mr.  Huskis- 
K>n  wished  for  an  immediate  change,  the  admission  of  foreign  manu- 
actured  silks  was  postponed  for  two  years,  when  they  were  to  be 
idmitted  at  an  oi  valorem  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  The  outcry  against 
lie  change  was  great;  the  workmen  thanked  the  House  for  the 
«mporary  postponement  of  the  day  of  their  destruction ;  the  manu- 
'aeturers  expressed  a  hope  that  they  should  get  out  of  the  trade  before 
he  fatal  day  arrived.  But  the  event  thoroughly  proved  the  wisdom 
»f  HuskLsson's  plans,  and  the  truth  of  his  prophecy  that  competition 
mij  was  wanted  to  enable  English  manufacturers  to  rival  the  French ; 
en  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill  England  exported  to  France 
^60,000  worth  of  manufactured  silk. 

The  duties  on  wool,  which  came  next  into  consideration,  were  of 
lewer  creation.  In  1803  it  had  been  subjected  to  a  tax 
»f  a  halfpenny  a  pound,  raised  by  Mr.  Vansittart  in  1819  la  «h«  wool 
o  sixpence.  The  same  variety  of  interests  was  here  ^'^^ 
,t  work  as  in  the  silk  trade.  The  agricolturists  and  wool-growers 
nahed  for  the  retention  of  duties  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  supply 
>f  wool,  the  manufacturers,  to  whom  foreign  wool  for  certain  pur- 
K)ee8  is  an  absolute  necessity,  wished  for  free  importation,  but  for 
be  retention  of  an  export  duty  to  keep  the  price  of  English  wool 
ow.  With  perfect  justice  Mr.  Huskisson  determined  to  relieve  both 
lasses.  Foreign  wool  was  admitted,  according  to  its  excellence,  at  a 
lenny  or  a  halfpenny  a  pound ;  English  wool  might  be  exported  at 
.  similar  rate.  Again  the  effect  justified  his  view.  The  fear  of  a 
Etfge  exportation  of  English  wool  proved  so  completely  groundless 
hat  by  1826  only  100,000  pounds  weight  had  been  exported,  while 
0,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  wool  had  been  introduced.  The  low 
»zice  of  wool  of  which  the  growers  had  complained  had  been  caused 
\y  the  increase  of  the  article  in  England  and  the  general  slackness 
f  the  trade ;  the  large  introduction  of  foreign  wool  had  enabled  the 
liitish  producers  to  sell  all  their  stock  at  remunerative  prices  to  be 
rorked  up  with  it 

Am  befitted  the  dawning  liberality  of  the  English  le^%\«^\cstv^  ^<& 
question  of  the  slave  trade  now  again  came  pioiDm«n\\^  Vqt^^s^   ^ 

COS.  uo».  \a  o\ 
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waa  indeed  the  late  chacgea  in  aommercial  legislation  which  again    I 
tuntrodseuim     I'Tougli'  it  into  notice.    Since  the  opening  of  the  Indiiu 
•luuiBiBisa     trade  in  April  1614  k  complete  altemtion had  t»ktJipl 
iiiii4iiiT.  jj^  ^^  chamoter  of  oiu  oommerue  with  that  country. 

Originally  Teatricted  to  [miian  produce  paid  for  in  bullion,  it  had  laiel| 
become  much  extended ;  India  received  from  England  wooUea  gooda  tt 
the  value  of  a  million  and  a  half,  and  atrongely  enough  even  cotton 
goode,  originally  an  Indian  production,  to  the  value  of  apvrards  ufi 
million.  But  oa  the  duties  on  Eaat  India  angor  were  higher  tban  thoee 
charged  on  West  India  BUgar,  India  woe  practically  unable  to  pa;  &i 
the  goode  thua  imported  with  ita  sugnr.  It  was  urged  in  Parliamenl, 
that  oa  the  power  of  India  to  receive  English  goods  was  limited  odIj 
by  what  it  could  give  in  exchange,  one  great  oource  of  purcbasiiig 
power  was  thua  denied  it,  and  that  an  equality  of  duties  ehonld  t« 
established.  Of  course  the  West  India  interests  were  Tiolent  ii 
opposition,  but  while  objecting  to  the  change  at  prea«nt,  HnakiHoa 
allowed  that  the  production  of  slave  labour  waa  more  coetlj  tbn 
that  of  free  labour,  and  that  slavery  was  not  only  a  crime  1 
commercial  mistake,  Ttiis  confession  called  the  abolitiooista  ftgau 
into  activity.  They  had  already  Buoceeded  in  getting  the  titde 
condemned  by  most  civilized  nations,  and  the  eIate  who  touEbd 
Kuglish  ground  waa  free  ;  but  the  institution  contiDued  in  all  ic 
eeverity  in  our  own  colonies.  Sir  Fowell  Buston,  who  now  bee»a« 
the  prominent  supporter  of  abolition,  brought  in  a  resolntion  (MiT 
16,  1823)  declaring  that  slavery  should  be  gradoally  aboli^ 
thraughont  the  British  colonies.  Gradual  abolition  presents  gntt 
difficulties.  It  is  not  logical,  as  slavery  is  either  right  or  wrong;  i 
is  difficult  to  carry  out,  because  slaves  still  left  unenfrauchized,  «hi3t 
others  are  freed,  are  natuially  discontenttd.  Canning  theKfa< 
distinctly  objected  to  the  motion  ;  he  declared  that  no  half  measW 
were  possible,  and  that  as  for  inunediate  abolition  the  Constitiili'i 
of  England  was  against  it  At  the  some  time  he  proposed  moli- 
Hons  declaring  the  expediency  of  improving  the  condition  of  tb 
Msotat  slaves  preparatory  to  freedom.      This  waa  followed  i; 

S^y*  in  u  circular  issued  on  the  24th  of  Stay  1623  ordtriBf 

In  Jawin.  the  cessation  of  the  use  of  the  whip  in  the  field  and  J 
the  flowing  of  women.  The  circular  excited  great  anger  tSiisti 
the  planters,  the  House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica  began  to  talk  ^ 
independence  and  of  addressing  the  King  to  remove  Lord  Batlmrt 
,     the  Colonial  Seoxt^arj.     lu  BaAadoes  the  mean  whites,  thtl  «* 
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rose  in  riot,  and  razed  to  the  ground  the  chapel  of  a  misBionary  who 
had  spoken  of  them  as  an  ignorant  and  depraved  class.  In  Demeraia 
the  purport  of  the  circular  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  spoken  of 
by  tiie  planters  came  to  the  ears  of  the  negroes,  and  caused  a  rising 
(Aug.  18),  which  was  only  kept  from  becoming  a  dangerous  insurrec- 
tion by  the  influence  of  an  Independent  missionary  of  the  name  of 
Smith.  In  two  days  the  riot  was  quelled,  with  considerable  blood- 
shed and  nearly  fifty  executions  of  negroes.  But  the  importance  of 
the  ajffioir  lies  chiefly  in  the  conduct  of  the  whites  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  island  towards  Mr.  Smith.  There  had  already  been 
Bome  efforts  made  to  injure  the  influence  of  the  dissenting  mission- 
ariesy  who  had  been  most  active  in  instructing  the  negroes,  and 
although  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  who  PenMaUoo  of 
was  in  'Demerara  gave  full  testimony  of  Mr.  Smith's  ***•  ■■'**'■ 
excellence,  he  was  apprehended,  kept  in  a  disgraceful  prison  for  two 
months,  and  then  di^  of  his  hardships  (Feb.  6,  1824).  Before  he 
died  he  had  been  sentenced  to  death,  as  having  been  aware  of  the 
intended  rising.  The  sentence  of  the  court-martial  was  quashed  in 
England,  but  before  the  news  arrived  he  was  dead.  The  treatment 
of  Smith  in  his  imprisonment,  and  of  his  widow,  who  was  not  even 
allowed  to  be  present  at  his  funeral,  was  marked  by  great  cruelty, 
and  his  death  was  followed  by  a  meeting  of  slave-owners,  who 
petitioned  that  all  missionaries  should  be  expelled  from  the  colony, 
and  prohibited  from  coming  there  for  the  future.  In  fact,  they 
declared  that  any  attempt  to  improve  the  moral  or  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  slaves  was  undesirable  and  a  crime  against  the  planters. 
The  shock  given  by  this  violent  action  to  the  public  feeling  in 
England  virtually  secured  the  predominance  of  abolitionist  views. 

The  years  1823  and  1824  were  thus  marked  by  a  distinct  advance  in 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  EngUsh  Government.  But  the  beneficent 
action  of  Huskisson's  legislation  was  postponed  during  the  following 
year  by  a  period  of  unexampled  distress.  During  the  past  year  there 
had  been  much  hope  of  increased  prosperity.  The  opening  of 
new  markets  in  South  America  had  excited  the  hope  of 
speedy  profits,  and  introduced  a  spirit  of  rash  speculation  ^JJSi!i 
which  has  more  than  once  disastrously  affected  British  isss* 
commerce.  The  consequence  was  the  very  rapid  formation  of  a  vast 
number  of  joint-stock  companies,  with  their  attendant  symptoms  of 
unprincipled  stockjobbing  and  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  fiTiATt^fftl 
agents  and  promoters  of  companies.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
reminded  of  the  similar  excitement  in  the  timft  oi  >3taA  ^^oSC^ 
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Babble, — again  acts  of  fabulous  fsiSkf  wen  pexfomifld ;   it  is  waH 
that  in  their  eageneas  to  get  a  ade  fsft  Britiah  goods  both  wanung- 
pana  and  skates  were  expoited  in  eonaidetable  nnmben  to  the 
Tropics  ;   while  a  company  of  Scotch  milk-maids  waa  fiotmod  and 
traneferred  to  Baenos  Ayies,  where,  after  conquering  the  prelimi- 
nary difficulty  of  milking  wild  cattle,  it  waa  found  that  the  inha- 
bitants would  not  eat  batter,  and  piefened  the  oil  of  their  ova 
country.  Though  many  schemes  to  be  carried  on  in  fonigii  pacta  dii 
not  even  take  the  trouble  to  aecuxe  charters,  286  priTnte  Klla  wen 
passed  in  the  session  of  1881^.     The  speculation  waa  anriatcd  bjs 
great  apparent  profusion  of  money,  and  by  the  caieleaa  aetioa  of  bolk 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  priTate  pnmncial  banks.    In  ipili 
of  signs  that  gold  and  silTer  were  leaving  the  country,  the  Bnk 
of  England  continued  to  increase  its  issue  of  notes,  «nd  the  pit* 
vincial  banks  followed  its  exam|de ;  there  was  hat  too  mneh  p^ 
money  in  the  country;   between  June  1884  and  October  1885 
ten  millions  of  coin  and  bullion  were  exported.    At  the  same  time 
the  Bank  of  England  lowered  its  rate  of  interest.     Money  was  thm 
exceedingly  easily  obtained,  and  prices  rose  suddenly  and  vcit 
rapidly.    The  readiness  of  all  the  banks  to  discount  bills  even  st 
long  dates  enabled  speculators  to  buy  up  and  hold  back  goods,  tho* 
still  further  raising  the  prices.    There  was  naturally  soon  an  aid  <^ 
this  fictitious  state  of  things.    As  the  goods  which  had  been  bougie 
up  were  brought  into  the  market  their  prices  necessarily  fell ;  forap 
speculations  could  not  produce  very  rapid  returns  ;  the  insecure  M^ 
or  those  which  bad  been  discounted  at  veiy  long  dates,  could  iMt 
be  realized,  consequently  the  banks  found  it  difficult  to  meet  tk 
demands  upon  them  ;  the  Bank  of  England  then  took  alarm,  Wf^ 
the  rate  at  which  it  discounted  bills,  and  contracted  the  isBoe  ^ 
bank  notes.     In  all  ways  therefore  money  began  to  get  exceedingly 
scarce ;  firms  and  companies  began  to  break,  credit  waa  shakca.  * 
run  on  the  banks  was  the  consequence.    At  length  even  the  Londflt 
houses  were  affected,  and  on  the  5th  of  December  the  great  bankiiC' 
house  of  Pole  &  Company,  on  which  as  many  as  forty-foor  cooafl? 
l)anks  depended,  broke.     In  six  weeks  between  sixty  to  seventy  \io^ 
had  stopped  pa>Tnent,  of  which  six  or  seven  were  London  housei 
The  misery  attendant  on  these  disasters  was  so  great  that  ^ 
of  Government  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere.    1^ 


■Mifom^Jf  tti«  ^^^  *"^^  ^^®  ^^^^^  ^^  ^*^  ^^  work  to  supply  w** 
e«T«ramtnt.  and  coYU\  150,000  sovereigns  a  day  were  turned  o* 
but  even  thus,  l\ve  ftVxii^  \ft  \,o\^  V)!a»X  S!tA  <^xft^t  of  the  Bonk  was  «•!? 
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Mved  by  the  aecidentAl  ditcoyery  of  a  foigotten  cheat  with  700,000 
one-pound  notet.  B7  the  end  of  the  yeai  the  wont  of  the  panic  was 
over,  bnt  during  18S6  buikrapbiies  continued  with  fearful  tnpiditf. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Qovemment  some  part  of  the  late  misfortune 
waa  to  be  attributed  to  bad  l^ialalion,  and  might  be  altered,  but 
the  greater  part  arow  from  a  spirit  of  OTei-apeculation,  over  which 
no  legislatiTe  enactments  could  have  auj  power.  The  healing 
mcMima  propcaed  were  the  prohibition  of  the  iuoe  of  one  and  two 
ponnd  notes  ;  for  it  began  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  unie- 
atiicted  paper  coirency  conld  not  exist  with  coin,  that  in  times  0I 
pioaperitr  the  paper  would  be  preferred,  gold  and  Blver  would  seek 
other  markets,  and  in  times  of  necessity  would  be  unprocurable. 
Many  of  die  banks  had  paid  for  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes,  but 
the  Ooremment  risked  the  infringement  on  their  rights,  acknow- 
ledging i^  and  confessing  that  an  Act  of  indemnity  would  be  necessary. 
Secondly,  they  induced  the  Bank  directors  to  give  up  one  of  their 
prinleges,  by  which  private  banking-houses  were  leetiicted  to  sii 
pftrtnen.  Beyond  a  radios  of  sixty-five  miles  from  London,  the 
number  of  partners  was  henceforward  unlimited,  and  much  greater 
•ecarity  was  thus  obtained.  At  the  same  time,  for  the  instant  relief  ol 
commera,  the  ministers,  unwilling  to  issne  Excbeqaer  bills,  because 
they  thought  that  commerce  had  better  on  the  whole  be  left  to  right 
itaelf,  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Bank  to  advance  ^£3,000,000  to  mer* 
chants  upon  the  security  of  their  goods.  The  effect  of  these  measncef 
wski  a  restoration  of  credit  and  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  alarm. 

But  the  misfortunes  of  the  preceding  years  had  of  necessity  been 
attended  by  extreme  suffering  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  although 
they  had  on  the  whole  borne  their  privations  remarkably  well,  it  war 
impoedble,  considering  the  excited  temper  of  the  times,  tM*  tmk 
to  avoid  riots.    These  were  as  usual  directed  principally  JJ||]5^ 
against  machinery,  which  was  still  ignorautly  regarded   a«rii  um. 
by  the  artisans  as  the  chief  cause  of  their  misery.    The  riots  were 
very  widely  spread,  every  power-loom  in  Blackburn  was  smashed, 
the  opetativee  in  Uanchestcr  held  stormy  meetings,  and  in  Cur- 
lisle,    Staffordshire,  and    Norfolk  uproars   took    place.      To   the 
miseries  caused  by  depression   of  trade  were  added  those  of  au 
ant'avoQtable  season ;  the  summer  of  1826  waa  marked  by  a  veiy 
terere  drought    On  all  grounds,  llierefore,  the  ministers  thought  it 
their  du^  to  introduce  some  meaaniei  which  should  smuwut 
tend  to  the  lowering  of  the  pice  of  com  *,  i^  'waa  ^H^^i^j^ 
ordered  that  com  in  hoaA.  in  the  wuehooBu,  ^u-V  '■■q^.'*)*^ 


-wDtild  Ik  ^■ji-'^ml  as  s  i 


itydkB  to  mk  ianadi : 

TMiiiiwih'  ftcoflvdiiif  to  ! 
jivaiwaBnoI  vxntaxt^'ht 
intrmirtinn  arrived,  and  i 
HiiUM     "  On  Sfinminr  hi 
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\fj  HnakuBon,  and  the  decid«d  preponderance  of  the  moi«  liberal- 
minded  memben  of  the  Cabmet,  were  legaided  with  DMHan 
ixvtmx  by  all  their  colleagnefl.  Peisonally  diitatte-  ■^"■■"v- 
fol  to  manf  of  them  became  of  their  want  of  aiiatoeiBtic 
connection,  the  iunovatiiig  character  of  their  policy,  and  theit 
views,  which  were  doaely  aarimilated  on  moat  pointa  to  those  of 
the  Whiga,  aepuated  them  entirely  from  the  repieaentatiTea  of  the 
old  T017  party.  They  leem  to  have  had  but  one  point  in  common 
—  their  oppodtion  to  parliamentary  reform.  Lord  Idverpool's 
Ooremnent  had  &om  the  first  been  one  of  eompromiae.  One 
of  the  gnateat  qneetiona  of  the  day,  which  had  alrea^  canaed  the 
fall  of  more  than  one  miniitiy,  had  been  allowed  to  £U1  from  the 
list  of  Cabinet  qnestiona,  and  it  had  been  agreed  that  CMholio 
emancipation  should  stand  entirely  npon  its  own  merits.  Bat  thia 
Tvaa  a  point  on  which  men  felt  very  keenly,  and  thete  had  thus 
arisen  a  complete  division  in  the  ministry ;  on  the  one  side  were 
ranked  the  followers  of  Canning,  including  snch  men  as  Hnskisson, 
Welleoley,  Robinson,  Starges-Bonme,  and  Lord  Palmenton ;  and  on 
the  other  the  high  Tory  or  Protestant  party,  at  the  head  of  which 
iras  Liveipoolhimself,  Lord  EHdon,  and  the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  and, 
althoogh  he  was  regarded  as  less  bigoted,  PeeL  How  great  the  split 
between  the  parties  was  is  mode  plain  not  only  by  the  strong  if  deco- 
TODS  langnage  to  be  fonndinLordEldon'8cDrreepondenee,bnt  by  the 
more  ontspoken  ezpreasionB  of  Palmerston  in  his  private  letten.  In 
the  election  of  1826,  thongh  himself  a  member  of  the  ministiy,  Pal- 
menton had  been  opposed  at  Cambridge  by  Goulbonin  (also  one  of  the 
administration),  and  all  the  inflnenoe  of  the  Tory  section  had  been 
used  against  him.  In  a  letter  describing  the  effects  of  that  election, 
he  says,  "As  to  the  commonplace  balance  between  Opposition  and 
Government,  the  election  will  have  little  effect  apon  it.  The  Govem- 
ment  are  as  strong  ss  any  government  can  wish  to  be,  ss  far  as  regards 
thoee  who  sit  facing  them  ;  bnt  in  trath  the  real  Opposition  of  the 
present  day  at  behind  the  Tieasnty  bench.  It  is  by  the  stapid  old 
Tory  party,  who  bawl  ont  the  memory  and  praises  of  Pitt,  while  they 
are  opposing  all  the  measures  and  principles  which  be  held  most  im- 
portuit,  it  is  by  these  that  the  progress  of  the  Government  in  everf 
improvement  which  they  are  attempting  is  thwarted  and  opposed. 
Oq  the  Catholic  question^  on  the  principles  of  commerce,  on  the  com 
laws,  on  the  oettlement  of  the  cturency,  on  the  laws  regulating  the 
trade  in  money,  on  colonial  slavery,  on  the  gBiDa\Bnn,'«\A^?x«.~'a«Gt.'- 
mately  etaaiected  with  the  moral  habita  rf  fee  ^e«^e\  oft-  ^  "Cosafe 
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I,  aui]  everything!  'ike  them,  the  Ouvurniacut  find  auppon 
from  the  Whigs  and  resistance  from  tbeir  sctf-denominated  Mendt." 
'nijile  at^in,  speaking  of  the  fooliah  obatructinn  to  the  Catholic 
duims,  he  mitca  of  hia  coUe^ui-a  in  most  unmeasured  terms  :  "I 
can  forgive  old  women  like  the  Chancellor,  epoonies  like  Liverpoo!. 
igDoraniuseia  like  Westmoreland,  old  stnmped-up  Tories  lik<; 
liuthunit,  but  liuw  such  a  man  as  Peel,  liheial,  eulighteiieJ, 
and  tiBBh-minded,  should  ttnd  himself  running  in  such  a  pack 
is  hardly  intelligible."  It  ia  plain  that  a  Government  thinking 
to  differently  on  the  most  iaip<irtant  topiu  of  the  day  must  have 
bi-en  near  its  di^solutioD.  It  wa*  held  together  in  fact  only  by  the 
niaHi  w  ^^''  ^'^'^  personal  influence  of  Lord  Liverpool ;  tnd 

'    An*  UfBVBoi.   when,  on  the  17th  February,  tlie  FremiBr  was  Ibimd 
'■*""*'*  struck  with  an  i^plectic  fit  it  waa  certain  that  a 

ministerial  crisis  must  arise. 

The  difficulty  in  the  fonnation  of  a  new  permanout  Govenunent 
uonitui  vras  likely  to  be  increesed  by  the  two  great  quetitions 

S»S2b  «»  which  wifre  eipected  to  occupy  the  session.  One  of  thfM 
aiw  miniBiT,  was  a  cliiinpe  in  the  com  laws,  iiud  an  attempt  to  briiig 
them  more  into  harmony  with  the  new  commercial  views  of  Hnakii* 
Bon  and  his  friends  ;  the  other  the  Catholic  emancipation,  on  whiEh 
already  the  existing  Cabinet  was  so  much  divided.  The  constant  Tcpe* 
tition  of  temporary  mcaaures  required  by  the  existing  state  of  the  la«. 
■  auit  IK  the  fluctuation  of  prices,  and  the  oonaeijuent  Buffering  of 
tkufi  lo  tk>  the  poor,  proved  Iti  those  who  were  not  pledged  to  the 
*""    "■  interestfl  of  the  landowning  and  agricultural  party  thil 

some  alteration  in  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  com  was  neces- 
sary. With  much  care  Canning  and  Huskisson,  although  bolt 
were  too  ill  to  allow  of  personal  communication,  had  anangui 
A  joint  measure,  by  which  foreign  com  might  be  imported  ft*« 
of  duty,  to  be  waruhouEed  and  admitted  to  the  market  for  bomt 
consumption,  regardless  of  the  price  of  com,  on  the  paymetl 
of  duties  varying  ia  accordance  with  a  certain  scale ;  when 
wlieat  was  at  seventy  sbilliiigB  the  duty  waa  to  be  one  shilhiisi 
and  to  incrtase  two  ahillinga  with  every  decrease  of  one  ahilling  in 
price.  The  Bill  was  passed  on  the  12th  of  April,  during  the  iutervd 
it  was  thought  decent  to  allow  for  the  possible  restoration  of  LoN 
Liverpool's  health.  It  did  not  come  on  in  the  Upper  House  till  diet 
the  new  Oovumiuent  was  formed,  but  it  waa  there  thrown  out  ia 

■  Avour  of  an  amendment  ■pioivi.Mii^i^  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  decL>f- 
•'ag  that  foreign  com  B\io\i^  T«iV>«Xalw5o.ao.\  A\ttn\i^UL  core  W 
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reached  aixty-aix  ahillingSw  The  object  of  the  Bill,  which  was  to 
supply  foreign  com  whenever  the  side  of  it  was  rcmuneratiYey  was 
tiius  entirely  frustrated  and  the  Bill  abandoned. 

It  was  during  the  same  period,  while  the  Cbyemnient  was  in 
abeyance,  that  the  Boman  Catholic  question  was  i^nMiBf 
brought  on«  The  settlement  of  this  question  in  one  S^^^S^*^' 
way  or  other  had  become  almost  a  necessity.  It  has  qvMHoii. 
been  seen  how  Pitt  was  compelled,  by  fear  of  the  old  King's 
health,  to  give  up  a  cause  which  he  undoubtedly  regarded  as  just, 
and  how  the  obstinacy  of  George  III.  upon  the  same  point  had 
ruined  Lord  Grenville's  ministry.  During  Mr.  Perceval's  ministry, 
which  was  formed  on  the  avowed  principle  of  withstanding  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics,  the  dangers  attendant  upon  the  war  afforded  sufli- 
cient  excuse  for  alleging  that  the  time  was  inconvenient  to  move  so 
critical  a  question ;  but  during  the  whole  of  that  period  they  had,  by 
means  of  an  organization  and  the  establishment  of  a  central  Catholic 
conmiittee,  kept  their  claims  before  the  world,  waiting  till  a  favour- 
able time  should  come.  Lord  Liverpool  had  found  it  impossible,  as 
already  stated,  to  form  a  ministry  unanimous  on  the  point,  and  year 
alter  year,  as  Bills  in  favour  of  tiie  Catholics  were  introduced  in  the 
House,  Castlereagh  and  Canning  had  been  seen  supporting  them  in 
opposition  to  most  of  their  colleagues. 

In  Ireland,  meanwhile,  the  question  had  naturally  become  the 
watchword  of  parties,  and,  like  every  other  political  muiiiMm 
question  in  that  country,  had  assumed  a  national  form  ^I'«i«b<- 
and  was  leading  to  a  division  of  races.    Both  the  Protestant  Orange 
Lodges  aud  the  Catholic  Associations  of  White  Boys  had  again 
sprung  into  existence,  and  so  great  was  the  disorder  that  in  1822  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  been  suspended.     At  the  same  time,  in 
agreement  with  the  uncertain  and  half-hearted  policy  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool's Government,  Lord  Wellesley,  a  favourer  of  the  Catholic  claims, 
was  made  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  Plunkett  (in  whose  hands  the  chief 
management  of  Catholic  parliamentary  affairs  was)  Attorney-General, 
but  yoked  to  Mr  Goulboum,  who  was  a  strong  anti-Catholic,  as 
Chief  Secretary.    The  hopes  of  the  Irish,  not  unreasonably  raised  by 
these  appointments,  were  disappointed.    Received  upon  ryi«r«  ef 
Lis  arrival  with  every  sign  of  admiration  and  attach-  ^•"^^^■^^ 
juent,  before  long  Wellesley  was  publicly  assaulted  and  2*^ 
pelted  in  the  theatres.    He  had  attempted,  in  the  midst  of  the  wild 
excitement  of  the  passionate  Irishmen  of  both  ^^ex^^ui^XK^  V^^^  ^^xs^ 
and  impartial  yi^j.     His  chief  object  ^%a  Xa  vk^t^**^  ^k^sx^ 
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j  aoeietiffi  and  to  compel  all  parties  to  enbrnit  quietly  to  the  law.  By 
tlie  uae  of  Tet;  stringent  measuies,  by  the  Baspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  bj  tbe  InsuTrection  Act,  which  allowed  bim  to 
establish  where  Decesaaiy  something  nearly  equivalent  to  martial 
law,  he  had  sacceeded  in  weakening  the  secret  societieB  and  in 
lessening  the  amount  of  crime  ;  he  thus  earned  for  himself  the 
hearty  dislike  of  the  extreme  Catholics.  At  tbe  tame  time  the 
tesLrarnt  which  he  put  npon  the  Orange  Bocieties  and  Protestant 
demonstralioDS  roused  the  extreme  Protestants  to  fory,  so  that  riots 
took  place  in  Dublin  which  could  only  be  checked  by  the  military. 
He  thus  laid  himself  open  to  the  chafes  broufiht  against  liim  by  tbe 
ultra -Protestants  of  England,  who  ui^ed,  with  a  show  of  truth,  that 
he  had  proved  himself  inefBcient,  and  that  it  was  pluD  that  lenity 
and  conciliatory  measures  would  not  produce  the  expected  eSed. 
And  now,  seeing  that  theit  hopes  in  their  Lord-Lieutenant  wen 
ttrmmmvt  not  realized,  and  wishing  to  gain  favour  with  classes 
2J^J^J2J^  to  whom  secret  societieB  were  abhorrent,  the  Cstholic 
iwi  party  of  Iroland,  nniler  the  l(!.niirship  of  O'Connell,  set 

on  foot  the  great  otganiiatiou  known  as  the  Catholic  Association. 
which,  while  it  held  aloof  from  secret  societies,  and  kept  itself  as  &i 
■B  possible  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  was  inspired  aa  completely 
with  fanaticism  as  any  of  its  predecessors  had  been.  Its  avowed 
object  was  the  preparatiou  of  petitiona  to  Parliament ;  but  it  held 
n^lar  sessions,  bad  its  committee  of  grievances,  ordered  a  census  of 
the  population,  and  exacted  a  tax  known  as  the  Catholic  rent.  The 
effect  of  this  Association  was  foT  a  time  to  alienate  the  Catholics  of 
England,  and  to  make  tbe  question  a  more  distinctly  national  one, 
and  by  162&  tbe  Association  had  become  so  formidable  that,  byt 
large  majority,  a  Bill  was  passed  rendering  it  ill^l  and  attempting 
to  dissolve  it.  The  Bill  declared  that  political  sasociatioiia  weis 
incapable  of  adjoonunent  for  more  than  fourteen  days,  incapable  of 
having  corresponding  societies,  of  levying  contributSons,  or  of  TeqQi^ 
ing  oaths.  The  dissolution  of  the  Aasociation  was  only  nominal  s 
sew  Association  was  immediately  formed,  and  the  Catholic  body  were 
advised  to  proceed  by  all  political  and  legal  means. 

The  Catholics  had  in  fact  gained  a  very  important  step  in  compel- 
■4hii«  af  ling  Parliament  to  recc^nize  the  existenc«  of  the  Asm- 
^.^Mn"  ciation.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  postpone  tbe 
Its*.  couuderation  of  their  claims,  and  in  Uarcb  1826  i^ 

flrancia  Buidett  brougti  in  ■wVa.t  ■««a  talisA  a  Relief  Bill,  of  which 
'Connell,  entirely  laXsc^y,  c^»^»»iV>■^  "itei  dasS.  vx£D,tst.    Beaida 
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the  BUI  for  the  telief  of  dinbilitiei  there  were  two  mbddiary  Bills, 
tha  one  raiaing  th«  Catholic  franohiH  to  ^10  instead  of  £^,  which  was 
thought  to  be  a  sop  to  the  Proteetauta,  the  other  to  supply  a  State 
ptoviriim  for  the  (^tholic  cleigy,  b^  which  it  waa  thought  the  other 
par^  might  be  pleased.  Freed  from  the  dread  of  the  Araociatioii,  the 
English  paitisans  of  the  Catholic  claims  naed  all  their  influence  and 
eloquence  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  it  poseed  the  Conunona  by  a  con- 
■ideiable  majority.  Its  fate  in  the  House  of  Lords  waa  differmt.  It 
there  enconntei«d  an  opposition  verging  upon  the  unconttitational; 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  adopting  all  his  father's 
old  scnipUs,  declared,  in  distinct  allusion  to  hia  ^obable  succession 
to  the  throne,  that  under  no  circunutancea  and  in  no  position  wonld 
he  aasent  to  such  a  Bill  He  encceeded  in  obtaining  its  rejection  by 
a  majority  of  fDrty-«ight,  The  Duke's  action  was  highly  popular ;  it 
seems  pretty  certain  that  the  feeling  of  the  minority  of  Englishmen 
waa  against  the  Catholics.  The  plea  that  the  Coronatioit  Oath  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  royal  assent  to  such  a  Bill  no  longer  found  defenders 
except  with  the  extremest  Tories,  but  tiie  feeling  of  racewhich  had  been 
excited,  the  fear,  not  wholly  ungrounded,  that  a  measnie  so  anxionaly 
desired  by  the  priests  must  hide  some  eonsideiable  advantage  to  the 
Boman  Chntch,  and  the  occasional  lash  deelaiation  of  some  furious 
pnrtiifiiii  that  obedience  to  the  Papal  See  was  superior  to  any  earthly 
obedience,  made  the  majority  of  those  who  were  not  guided  hy  reason 
and  principle  deaire  to  retain  the  disabilities  which  still  existed. 
The  effect  of  their  defeat  in  the  House  of  Lords  waa  not  to  dishearten 
the  Catholics,  on  the  conbary,  they  took  courage  at  their  success  in 
the  Commons,  and  were  only  eager  if  possible  to  complete  their 
triumph  befbn  the  accession  of  the  bigoted  Dnke  of  York  should 
throw  a  £teah  obstacle  in  their  way.  A  Catholic  petition  BidHMa  at 
was  therefore  prepared,  which  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett  pre-  j^^jj^y^ 
eented  daring  the  illnesB  of  Lord  Liverpool,  proposing  at  iunai.utT. 
ttie  same  time  a  resolution  that  the  afihin  of  Inland  required  imme' 
diate  and  earnest  attention.  But  an  election  bad  taken  place  since  the 
last  Bill  had  been  introduced,  and  the  anti-Catholic  feeling  bad  i^po- 
rently  gained  ground  in  the  new  Parliament ;  in  spite  of  all  the  support 
which  Canning  could  give  it,  the  naolnlion  was  rejected.  It  waa  the 
last  defeat  the  champions  of  emancipation  were  destined  to  meet. 

Whil«  Canning  waa  thus  defeated  on  the  two  qneations  he  bad 
moat  at  heart,— the  improvement  of  the  com  laws  and  n._^-.».^ 
the  Oatholie  emancipation,— he  found  tamwVt  «££wA.  ''fSSS,-u» 
upon  to  timtertake   the   dntiea  at  Fiiiaa  mmifteT. 
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There  wna  indeed  &o  one  in  the  existing  miniatTy  icho  coulii 
well  cgmpete  with  him,  and  tlie  popuUr  voice  at  once  nominBtol 
bim  as  Lotd  Liverpool's  bucccssot.  Yet  irom  the  first  it  was  cleAi 
that  his  appointment  implied  a  complete  change  of  ministry.  It  *r» 
aot  to  be  expected  thnt  his  opponentB  in  the  Cahinet,  wbether  on 
■listocnitio  and  personal  or  on  political  grounds,  voiUd  consent  to 
serve  under  him.  The  King,  who  had  lately  been  drawing  moie 
towards  the  anti-Catholic  party,  himself  hesitated,  but  when  a  cabn! 
of  Tory  Lords  threatened  bim  with  the  loss  of  their  support  sbouM 
lie  appoint  Canning,  his  mind  was  at  once  made  up  to  resent  th:^ 
iifcont,  and  Canning  was  sent  for.  His  appointment  was  foUowwI 
\fg  the  re»gnatian  of  all  the  most  important  members  of  th-- 
ministry ;  Wellington,  UelviUc,  Eldon,  Bathunt,  Westmoreland, 
Sexley,  and  Peel,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  oliligationH  nnJei 
which  he  felt  u  member  for  the  Protestant  University  of  Oxford, 
with  several  lees  important  riiniaters,  withdrew.  As  Coiming  wai 
willing  tu  consent  that  the  Catholic  qutelion  eboulJ  still  remain 
open,  this  great  defection  seema  to  show  how  clearly  defined  his 
general  liberal  tendencies  had  become.  From  among  his  own  friend;, 
^,_._  .,  ^^  and  Buch  of  the  Tories  as  would  stiD  serve  with  him,  by 
■iBtiHT'  the  27th  of  April  a  new  Government  was  formed.     The 

""■  Duke  of  Clarence,  since  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York 

(Jan.  5,  1827)  heir-preeumptive,  waa  made  Lord  High  Admiral, 
Copley,  made  Lord  Lyndhurst,  became  Chancellor,  Lord  Dudley,  a 
yery  able  though  eccentric  man,  went  to  the  Foreign  Office,  Mr. 
Bobinson  became  Lord  Goderich,  and  led  the  party  in  the  Upper 
House  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Sturges-Boume  went  to  the 
Home  Office,  Mr.  Huskisson  remaining  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  These 
first  appointments  were  however  provisional ;  eo  also  was  Canning's 
own  acceptance  of  the  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  lie 
new  Prime  Minister,  after  the  secession  of  his  colleagues,  was 
received  with  such  marked  approbation  by  the  Whigs,  that  it  was 
not  difficult  to  see  that  hia  coalition  with  them  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  time;  and  as  tbey  would  require  their  fair  share  in  the 
administration,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  some  of  the  high  places  in 
hand,  or  only  provisionally  filled.  As  far  as  the  support  of  parties  in 
the  House  went,  the  union  between  the  Canningites  and  tlie  Whigs 
was  accomplished;  Brougham,Biirdett,andTieTney  saton  theGovem- 
ai^t  side  of  the  house  \  but,  although  Lord  Lanedowne  had  already 
^ht  in  the  Cabinet,  Cioiiflnft  4i4  ^Q\.^-it\Eni%enonf,h  to  complete 
jn  of  pRrtiw  in.  ftie  mimBlcrj.    t^Sws  ■&*%  'Ewa*!  NaiidjBjt, 
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during  which  the  ministry  were  got  together,  little  bnaineaB  of  public 
importance  was  transacted,  and  the  session  was  spent  in  a  series  of 
vehement  attacks  and  personalities  directed  against  Canning  by  his 
old  friends.  The  only  fact  of  importance  was  the  failure  of  the  Com 
Bill  in  the  Upper  House,  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  In 
July,  to  the  relief  of  all  parties — for  the  bitter  feelings  lately  excited 
had  rendered  the  session  an  unusually  disagreeable  one — Parliament 
was  prorogued.     On  the  8th  of  the  next  month  Can-  ^ 

ning  died  of  an  illness  caught  at  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  oaniiig. 
of  York,  and  rendered  worse  by  the  effects  of  the  con-  ^'^  *'  ****• 
stant  attacks  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  acting  upon  his  sensi- 
tive nature.  Thus  was  prematurely  terminated  a  change  in  the 
position  of  parties  which,  by  uniting  the  moderate  Tories  and  the 
Whigs,  and  placing  the  united  forces  under  the  command  of  so  able  a 
leader  as  Canning,  seemed  full  of  promise  for  the  constitutional 
advance  of  England. 

The  death  of  Canning  was  felt  to  be  a  national  loss.  In  spite  of 
every  eflfort  to  render  his  funeral  private,  vast  crowds 
attended,  and  Whigs  and  Tories  joined  in  doing  him  poikjac 
honour.  It  was  only  the  exclusive  clique  which,  like  °*™'*"«- 
Chatham,  he  bad  broken  through  which  retained  its  enmity  and 
regarded  him  to  the  end  as  a  renegade  adventurer.  His  title  to  great- 
ness can  scarcely  be  questioned.  Adorned  with  the  richest  gifts  of 
body  and  mind,  a  noble  and  attractive  presence,  overflowing  wit,  and 
a  majestic  eloquence,  he  showed  himself  an  essentially  practical  states- 
man. On  most  subjects  his  views  were  large  and  liberal;  by  his 
assistance  his  friend  Huskisson  was  enabled  to  launch  England  upon 
a  fresh  course  of  commercial  prosperity,  and  by  so  doing  to  alleviate 
the  miseries  under  which  the  people  were  groaning.  As  a  foreign 
minister  he  enabled  the  country  to  assume  a  great  place  among 
nationsw  Two  principles  formed  the  bases  of  his  policy — peace,  and 
the  greatness  of  his  native  country,  which  he  regarded  as  indissolubly 
connected  with  its  national  individuality.  He  thus  broke  from  the 
trammels  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  set  on  foot  the  policy  of  non- 
intervention, which,  though  its  misuse  has  much  destroyed  its  credit, 
is,  when  the  dignity  of  the  country  is  properly  supported,  the  true 
policy  to  be  pursued  by  a  people  at  once  desirous  to  secure  peace  and 
to  aUow  to  other  nations  the  opportunity  of  working  out  their  own 
development,  and  of  securing  that  national  teedom  of  action  whick 
it  claims  for  itself.  There  were  undoubtAdiy  mcoiisv^«cis^fi%  \sv\a^ 
jiolitical  viewa.    Like  hit  succesBor,  Peel,  \i%  \m^oii\5»^  ^J^  ^  \.T«s»as)^QSM 
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time,  &ad  had  a  mind  capnble  of  growth.  Several  remnanU  of  hn 
early  political  creed  hun^  about  him  to  the  Itist.  He  was  alwav»  a 
firm  opponent  to  parliumenlnry  tclbrm ;  while  aupporting  con- 
tinually the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  he  would  lieten  to  no  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  relaxation  of  the  Tost  and  Corpomtion  Acts ;  and  Iih 
always  upheld  the  reprfitsive  meMures  of  Iiord  Sidmonth,  It  is  to 
be  renienibeicd  that  his  youth  had  been  passed  in  the  midst  of  the 
French  Revolution,  atnlnst  which  all  the  weapons  of  his  wit  had  been 
directed,  and  that  he  was  the  faTomita  disciple  of  Pitt  at  the  lime 
when  tliet  minister'B  energies  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  supprM- 
aion  of  revolutionary  nnd  Jacohimcal  tendencies  ;  while,  in  Mb  prime, 
temperate  reform  had  become  fa  connected  with  the  exag^^'erated  views 
of  the  radical  reformers,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  stales- 
man  trained  as  Canning  had  been  ahoold  object  to  messures  which 
uiijiiit  open  a  door  to  the  admission  of  »o  violi'nt  a  flood  of  change. 

TtK.nfc;Ii  its  (ihiA  -v.ih  u'..!..-,  it  mm^  .l,-l,riiiiiK'.i  to  continue  the 
mimatiy  which  Canning  had  fanned  on  the  Boroe  principle  of  com- 
promise on  the  subject  of  Catholic  reform.  The  King  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  take  any  decided  Bt«p  one  way  or  the  other, 
«mbi^'>  ^nd  fixed  upon  Lord  Qoderich,  a  colourlesa  man,  as  beat 

■'""^-  fitted  to  carry  on  the  aystera.    The  changes  necessary 

were  few,  but  some  of  them  important  for  the  future.  Lord  Qode- 
rich's  own  place  was  taken  by  Huskisaon ;  Lord  Lanedowne  accepted, 
at  the  King's  personal  request,  the  Home  Office  ;  the  Chancelloiship 
of  the  Exchequer,  which  Canning  had  held,  wss,  with  some  want  of 
wisdom,  considering  the  connection  of  the  Canningitea  and  Whigs, 
given  to  Mr.  Berries,  a  Tory,  an  appointment  which  at  once  shook 
the  adminiatration.  Another  important  nomination  was  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  immediately  upon  Canning's  deatli,  wss 
wiUiout  difficulty  perauaded  to  resume  the  command  of  the  army, 
■bowing  how  far  personal  enmity  had  been  the  cause  of  his  prerions 
resignation.  The  accession  of  these  two  Tories  was  at  the  time 
i^arded  as  a  sure  augury  for  the  early  break  up  of  the  Cabinet 
"  Before  six  months  are  over,"  said  Lord  Anglesey,  who  had  been 
the  agent  in  securing  Wellington's  adiiesion,  "  he  nil!  trip  up  all 
your  heels."  These  forebodings  were  speedily  fulfilled.  A  quarrel 
broke  out  about  the  appointment  of  a  chainnan  to  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee which  was  to  be  fonned  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  The 
position  naturally  belonged  to  Mr.  Herriea,  but  Tiemey  and  Huskis- 
aon appear  to  hafe  aecnxed^&e  «.f:^^s.^iav»1^.<£IMTd  Althorp  without 
Hemes'  knowlftAsg,  ^<«.  »V  ■VSkSh.  ■B.-ofitas^iQ.  mA-Smmi 
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tent  in  their  resignation ;  it  seemed  impossible  to  keep  them  both, 
and  Lord  Gk>dericb,  unable  to  take  a  firm  coarse  in  the  matter,  sent 
in  his  own  resignation,  which,  after  he  had  once  weakly  withdrawn 
it,  was  finally  accepted  (Jan.  8, 1828).  After  seven  months  of  nse- 
less  life  the  abortive  ministry  expired. 

There  was  great  difficult  in  finding  a  successor  for  Qodericli. 
Lord  Harrowby  declined  the  position.  Hnskisson,  who  was  thought 
of,  was  supposed  unable  to  lead  the  Commons,  and  the  King,  weary 
of  compromise,  determined  to  have  recourse  to  the  Tories,  and,  at  the 
advice  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  applied  to  the  Duke  of  wtDiagka 
Wellington,  whose  supposed  firmness  of  character  in-  SSStS^ 
spired  him  with  confidence.  But  even  yet  Qeoige  Ju.isat. 
attempted  to  x>ostpone  the  fiual  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question ; 
the  conditions  he  laid  on  Wellington  were  only  to  avoid  a  union 
with  Lord  Qrey  and  to  establish  a  lasting  Qovemment  The  Duke 
therefore,  in  spite  of  his  late  conduct,  asked  and  received  the  adhesion 
of  Dudley,  Palmerston,  Hnskisson,  and  some  others.  The  Whigs  of 
the  late  Qovemment  naturally  retired,  and  in  their  place  the  Tories 
of  Lord  Liverpool's  Cbvemment  resumed  office.  In  fact  the  attempt 
was  made  to  reconstitute  the  Livezpool  Cabinet  Mr.  Hnskisson 
declared  to  his  constituents  at  Livezpool  that  the  presence  of  so 
many  Canningites  was  a  guarantee  that  that  minister's  x>olicy  would 
be  continued,  but  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  accession  of 
Wellington  to  the  premiership  was  in  flcust  a  Tozy  triumph,  and  such 
it  speedily  proved.  In  a  very  few  months  an  opportunity,  arising 
from  a  slight  difierence  of  opinion,  enabled  the  Duke  to  insist  ux>on 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Huiddsson ;  with  him  the  rest  of  Canning's 
party  left  the  ministry,  and  the  €k)vemment  was  constituted  entirely 
on  a  Tory  basiB  (May).  ^ 

The  continuation  of  Canning's  policy  in  some  way  or  other  was 
indeed  almost  a  necessity,  but  the  way  in  which  his  pi^^yi,^ 
plans  were  completed  by  Wellington  would  hardly  have  th^rnftkk 
satisfied  Canning.    He  had  died^  leaving  unfinished  in  ^^"^'^^ 
the  hands  of  his  successois  one  of  the  moat  difficult  diplomatic 
questions  which  he  had  undertaken.    For  six  years  a  war,  marked  by 
extreme  barbarity,  had  been  carried  on  between  the  Turks  and  their 
Ghreek  subjects.    It  will  be  remembered  that  on  this  x>oint  the  Czar, 
who  regarded  himself  as  the  natural  protector  of  the  Greeks,  and  who 
nourished  the  traditional  desire  of  conquest  on  the  side  of  Turkey, 
had  found  himself  at  variance  with  his  own  j^iinid^Qb.   'Scift  tg^^ 
was  divided  between  a  wish  to  seiie  the  oppoTtoaitj  ^Vien^  ^  ^s^* 
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Undil^  his  infla«aic«  over  Turke j,  and  bis  lore  of  legitiniaer,  which, 
u  chi^  of  the  Holy  Allisnce,  he  coiutontly  upheld,  and  which  aecmed 
to  forhid  him  to  take  the  part  of  inaui^nts  a)>niast  their  legilinuw 
Eorerei;^.     Leni^ht^vd  confeienccn  between  the  Tcpresentatives  li 

the  sgvereigns  of  Europe  hod  be«n  held  a.t  St.  Petetsbiug,  whoe 
I'mnce  aud  Austria,  bitterly  opposed  to  the  English  policy,  holh 
with  rcgaid  to  Uie  conatitutionaiista  of  Sptiio,  and  the  ackiiowl«>i{;- 
luent  of  the  independence  of  the  South  American  colocitt,  hid 
ihown  themselves  es^t  upon  the  side  of  Intimacy,  and  when 
Austria  especially  had  eipiesaed  a  conatant  wish  that  the  Greeks 
should  be  treated  merely  as  insurgents.  Supported  therefore  by  the 
advice  of  Anstris,  and  trusting  to  the  well-knowQ  feeling  in  fAvoTir 
of  the  Mafaomednn  rule  in  Turkey  which  eiistad  among  the  Toriu 
in  England,  the  Porte  had  refused  to  listen  to  any  offers  of  media- 
tion. Nor  did  it  seem  possible  that  the  English  ministry,  aiudons  al 
once  to  pievent  RoBsia  from  attacking  Turkey  and  yet  to  save  the 
„^_^,.,  Greeks,  could  intervene  with  any  hope  of  honontshle 

UpiovcT  miccesa.     At  last,  in  1S24,  an   opening   occurred,  nni) 

"  tdc  hope  wild  raised  id  Caniiiiig's  ntind  that  tb«w  twu 

apparently  contrary  objects  might  be  obtained.  The  provMonal 
government  in  Greece  in  ita  descair  made  a  formal  appeal  to  Uk 
English,  and  showed  itself  quite  aa  fearful  of  the  warlike  viewa  of 
Russia  as  Turkey  itself,  in  the  belief  that  the  outbreak  of  a  war  with 
Turkey  would  ensure  its  own  immediate  destruction.  The  English 
minister  now  thought  it  possible  to  bring  the  conferences,  from  which 
he  had  hitherto  held  quite  aloof,  under  bis  own  hand  in  London. 
The  course  of  events  tended  to  assist  his  plan.  In  1826  the  con- 
ferences at  St.  Petersburg  broke  up  without  action,  the  other  poweit 
having  refused  to  join  Russia  in  mediation.  It  was  the  conduct  fi 
Mettemicl),  who  dreaded  before  all  things  any  tampering  with  the 
principles  of  legitimate  sovereignty,  and  constantly  abetted  the  ; 
obstinacy  of  the  Porte,  which  had  rendered  the  mediation  fntile  I 
Thus  thwarted  in  his  plans,  and  feeling  that  his  failure  was  doe  to 
Mettemich,  the  Czar  found  a  point  of  union  with  Canning  in  their 
dislike  to  the  Austrian  minister.  England  was  represented  at  Cod- 
Btantinople  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and  by  his  skilful  msnagement 
the  arabassadora  of  the  two  courts  there  began  to  draw  together ;  tad 
at  last,  in  November  1825,  Canning  had  a  triumphant  proof  of  the 
success  of  his  policy  and  of  the  importance  of  England,  when  all  the 
ministers  of  the  gK&t  ^o-w  era 'm.'LoBAQn.  confessed  that  they  saw  non.r 
'^''  "  of  their  dii6<niVt,v  ^v&'Vjy'fia^V  Ssfi»iiN«fiias&.  -^Viia  fevoualiii 
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■tate  of  things  wu  for  the  moment  eroeaed  by  the  death  of  Alexander 
(Dec  1, 182C).    The  view  which  hu  BueceHot  Nicholas  woold  take 
became  in  the  last  d^^tee  important;  Canning,  with  great  wisdom, 
choM  Wellington — opposed  indeed  to  his  policy,  but  personally 
acceptable  to  the  Sossian  Czar — as  his  special  ambaasador  to  take  the 
royal  congntnlatioDs  upon  the  new  Empetoi'i  accession,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  negotiations  if  possible.     The  appointment  met  with 
universal  approbation  ;  even  Mettemidi  believed  that  <n  the  hands 
of  Wellington  the  qnestion  mnit  be  settled  in  accordance  nith  his 
views.    It  was  with  much  sorpriae  and  aagei  tiiat  Hie  Tnrks  and 
Anstrions  heard  that,  on  the  4tli  of  April,  an  aiiangement  bad  been 
arrived  at  between  the  Courts  of  England  and  Rnsaia.   ,^^, 
Taking  advant^e  of  the  very  moderate  claims  of  the  i>rtnK 
Greeks,  who  demanded  no  more  than  to  be  placed  on  i.mii 
the  same  footing  as  the  Danubian  Principijities,  re-  *■""■*■ 
maining  as  self-governing  bnt  dependent  vassals  of  the  Turkish 
Qovemment,  the  English  minister  had  snccoeded  in  procuring  the 
ngnatare[of  a  protocol  embodjdng  a  plan  for  peaceful  interven- 
tion. 

The  cause  of  Greek  independence  had  already  excited  entbmiasm 
in  England,  many  volnntAen  had  joined  the  armies,  mti^mi 
and  money  bad  been  subMiribed  for  them.  In  this  S^||^^^ 
anthnjjaam  Canning  in  his  hi»Tt  folly  joined  j  from  tiSBiiaiti. 
early  youth  one  of  his  favourite  dreams  bad  been  the  independence 
of  Ibat  nee  to  which  as  an  aident  lover  of  the  elasaics  he  felt  he  owed 
so  much.  But,  true  to  his  principles,  and  deteimined  to  maintain  the 
atrict  nentrality  of  England,  he  had  done  his  best  to  cheek  any  active 
aasistanca  to  the  insurgents.  According  to  his  view  it  was  necessai; 
that  England  should  intervene  with  clean  hands,  and  as  the  friend 
of  both  parties.  He  was  also  in  constant  dread  of  the  watchfulness 
of  his  Tory  enemies,  fearing  lest  any  sign  of  too  great  favour  to 
Russia  should  enable  tiiem  entirely  to  thwart  his  plans.  Neverthe- 
less the  knowledge  of  the  approaching  intervention  gave  a  great  im- 
petus to  thefeeling  in  favour  of  Greece  in  England,  and  men  and  money 
were  poured  in  considerable  quantities  into  the  peninsula.  Lord 
Cochrane,  the  most  dashing  and  adventurous  of  Ei^lish  saUon,  had 
joined  the  insurgents  with  an  American  frigate.  General  Churehill 
took  command  of  their  armies,  yet  their  destraction  seemed  immi- 
nent. The  Egyptians,  under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  had  come  to  the.  a>«>]^ 
anee  of  their  enemies ;  their  fleet,  whicb  ma  ^^Ab^xAAnt  'CtiKo.  B.>y:^ 
of  jnrata^  was  swept  from  the  tea;'MiaaaLoiii^a.i(ul'CR'<b^'Cc^^^^''^'^ 
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token,  and  in  spite  of  Gejieral  Chuichill'e  eflbrU,  Atbtma  and  the  Acro- 
polis had  fallen.  If  the  protocol  was  to  be  of  any  nsutlie  time  for  acting 
npon  it  bad  arrived.  The  alliee  received  a  great  accession  of  ptren^Mii 
when,  after  a  visit  of  Canning  to  Parie  in  the  spring  of  1626,  th« 
French  Government  and  the  King  himself  entered  heartily  into  tLtii 
plans.  It  was  plain  that  for  the  second  time  Canning  hod  etr 
s  severe  blow  at  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  In  Ajiril 
1837  the  three  powers  proceeded  to  act  with  renew^  etrenglL 
They  demanded  an  immediate  armistice,  pointed  out  that  the  war 
♦Kt»T  nruu  "^"^  seem  to  be  approaching  ils  conclusion,  that  it  camui 
tka  iTmiauia  interference  with  the  tralfie  of  the  world,  and  that  in 
iki  kUiM.  the  interests  of  Europe  it  must  cease.    Almost  of  courw 

*pmis*t.  t],g  Turks,  still  trusting  to  Austria,  and  still  unable  to 
believe  in  the  changed  poBtui«  of  England,  rejected  tim  denucd. 
Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  French,  whif  b 
DO  doabt  agreed  with  Canning's  own  wisbes,  the  protocol  was  changei 
BaTnMT  into  a  treaty  known  as  the  Treaty  of  London,  ng 
™°.^^^ur  ""  '^^  "'*'  °''  ■'  "'>"  ''y  ^""^  Dudley,  Count  Lieven, 
•ifn'ii  tht  Priiicu  of  Puii;;ii.ic.     In  sirict  accordance  with  tbf 

terras  of  the  protocol,  it  set  forth  the  necessity  of  European  actiun, 
it  stated  the  tt;Tnia  which  must  be  given  to  Greece,  and  which  w 
no  further  than  establishing  its  self-government  under  Turtiili 
mipremacy  and  saddled  with  a  tribute  to  the  Porte,  and  dedareJ 
that  none  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  sought  territorial  incresfe  ot 
commercial  advantages.  Fear  of  Ru^ian  aggrundizenicnt  was  thai 
withdrawn,  the  intervention  was  at  firet  to  be  purely  friendly  ;  bnt 
Eecr''.t  ftrticlea  went  on  to  say  that,  if  the  intervention  were  rejected, 
more  stringent  means  must  he  used  to  oblige  ils  ticeeptance  boti  bj 
one  party  and  by  the  other,  and  that  it  would  be  nectjssary  to  sho* 
countenance  to  Greece,  by  acknowledging  hu'  as  a  belligerent  powet, 
and  estabhshing  ctinsula  at  her  ports.  It  was  not  expressly  staled 
what  the  further  means  of  coc-rcion  were  to  be.  A  month  was  given 
to  the  Porle  for  consideration  of  the  terms  offered.  If  no  ans 
or  an  unfavourable  answer  came,  the  secret  articles  were  to  be  pal 
into  execution.  If  the  armistice  was  rtfused  by  the  Turks,  th( 
allied  si^uadrons  then  in  the  Mediterranean  were  to  unite,  to  e; 
into  friendly  relations  with  the  Greeks,  and  to  intercept  all  ship 
freighted  with  men  and  arms  destined  to  act  against  the  Greeb, 
^■kethcr  from  Turkey  oi  team  Egj-pt,  At  the  same  time  they  wot 
^^efully  to  avoid  ^os\,\\towi.  \\  "a  iiyii*(i-w\is.ther  Canning  could 
ucceeded  in  carrsm^  ouV  *Aa  ^ti*  ^'^'^  wssKwtt  sf.  tjuus-t^t 
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and  non-intervention  without  haying  recoune  to  war.  When  the 
a^r  had  reached  this  point  he  died,  and  the  completion  of  his  work 
fell  into  weaker  and  less  competent  hands. 

In  August,  a  joint  note  having  been  again  sent,  and  all  satisfactory 
answer  having  been  entirely  refused  by  Reis  Effendi^  the  ^^„^  ^,  ^^ 
Turkish  minister,  consuls  were  appointed  according  to  aiiiM  to  oomp«i 
the  treaty,  and  the  fleets  ordered  to  compel  the  armistice.  ****  •™******' 
The  execution  of  this  delicate  duty  was  intrusted  to  Admiral  Codring- 
ton  on  the  part  of  the  English,  to  the  French  Admiral  de  Rigny,  and 
to  Count  Heyden,  who  commanded  the  Russian  fleet  Twenty-eight 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  ships  of  war  lay  in  Navarino  Bay  awaiting  fresh 
reinforcements  from  Egypt  Had  the  union  taken  place,  the  combined 
fleets  of  Turkey  and  Egypt  would  have  entirely  destroyed  the  Greek 
Government  then  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  have  swept  away  what 
remained  of  the  Qreek  fleet  The  allies  appeared  before  Navarino, 
explained  to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  was  in  command,  the  n^otiations 
which  were  proceeding,  and  declared  that  the  Turkish  fleet  should 
not  saiL  Ibrahim,  nothing  daunted,  while  asserting  that  he 
would  take  orders  from  his  own  sovereign  only,  pledged  him- 
self, on  the  25th  of  September,  that  the  fleet  should  remain 
quiet  for  twenty  days  to  enable  him  to  receive  an  answer  from 
Constantinople.  In  spite  of  this  promise,  Codrington,  who  had 
withdrawn,  heard  on  the  1st  of  October  that  the  fleet  had  left 
harbour.  He  at  once  went  to  meet  it,  and  turned  back  the  first 
squadron  he  encountered.  On  the  13th  the  combined  fleets  were  in 
firont  of  Navarino.  Then  Ibrahim  in  anger  let  loose  his  troops  on 
the  wretched  people,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  allies  terrible  scenes 
of  barbarity  were  enacted.  Codrington,  though  with  difficulty,  kept 
himself  in  restraint,  but  on  the  20th  his  fleet  sailed  into  the  harbour, 
to  say  that  they  would  convoy  the  Turkish  ships  to  Turkey,  the 
Egyptian  ships  to  Egypt  They  found  the  Turks  and  Egyptians 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe  and  ready  for  battle.  ^^^  ^ 
Strict  orders  were  given  not  to  fire  unless  the  enemy  HAvmriao. 
proceeded  to  hostilities,  and  Codrington,  bringing  his  '      * 

ship  close  to  that  of  the  Turkish  admiral,  opened  communications 
wiUi  him.  Meanwhile,  a  boat  from  the  Dartmouth  was  fired  upon,  and 
a  cannon  shot  was  fired  against  the  French  flag-ship.  In  spite  of 
this  Codrington  went  on  parleying  till  his  pilot  was  shot  by  his  side 
and  a  broadside  fired  upon  his  ship.  The  battle  then  began  in  earnest, 
and  in  four  honzs  the  hostile  fleet  was  entirely  destro^^d. 

The  news  of  the  yicUsTj  was  received  wUii  dfJii^^*  Va'S^roxv^ifc  «d^ 
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Kasaia,  and  at  first  with  tiiumph  iu  England,  where  at  the  instant 
«s4Ki<>k'*  Sir  Edward  Codrington  met  with,  the  full  approval  of 

JjJ'^^^J;^^"*  the  Government.  None  the  leaa  did  it  pTeaent  to  the 
BBfUmr.  weak  and  tottering  Cahinet  of  Lord  Godcrioli  difficultiM 

of  the  gravest  kind.  The  peftuoful  policy  uf  theii  laU  chief  had 
ended  in  a  fierce  and  destractive  battle  ;  they  hardly  knew  whether 
to  accept  the  whole  reapottsibility  of  it  or  not.  At  all  events  thef 
did  not  follow  up  the  blow  or  act  with  any  vigour  under  the  ciicBm- 
Btiinces.  The  effect  of  this  delay  waa  to  strengthen  in  CooBtantinopk 
the  belief  that  the  union  between  the  three  powers  was  not  heaity, 
and  to  encourage  the  Tnrlu  in  their  obatiuacy.  The  foreign  mo- 
chastB  in  Constantinople  wore  apprehended,  the  Porte  detennined  on 
war,  demanding  that  the  alliea  should  refrain  entirely  irom  intu- 
fering  on  the  Greek  question,  pay  the  fleet,  and  indemnify  the  Sultu 
fur  hia  losses.  In  spite  of  the  eiforta  of  the  ambaaaadors,  before  thej 
had  left  Constantinople,  which  they  did  upon  the  8th  of  Dec«mb«T. 
nuthin^  could  be  guinerl  beyond  an  offer  of  a  general  anineety  to  tht 
Greeks.  Had  the  allied  fleets  proceeded  at  once  to  Constantinople, 
which  was  the  wish  both  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning  and  of  Codiington, 
it  is  probable  that  they  might  have  put  an  end  to  the  war  with 
Greece,  and  have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  at  least  one  part  of  tte 
London  Treaty,  by  saving  Turkey  from  the  Invasion  of  Rnesia,  which 
now  became  inevitable.  As  it  waa,  England  had  in  fact  only  handeJ 
the  country  up,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  its  lleet,  to  the  hamli 
wtiunftM  "^  "^^  po"^'  The  weakness  of  the  Qoderich  Qorera- 
nuiu  Ml  ment  prevented  anch  efficient   action,  and   the   ac«f- 

tituj.  sion  of  Wellington  to  office  rendered  it  still  more  im- 

'"•■  possible.     True  to  his  Tory  traditions,  while  pretendinj 

to  continue  the  policy  of  Canning,  be  fell  back  upon  the  words  of 
the  London  Treaty,  which  were  no  doubt  intended  to  be  padfc    i 
The  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  on  the  29th  of  Janawy    ' 
1828,  mentioned  the  battle  of  Navarino  in  somewhat  diapangin; 
terms  as  "  the  untoward  event,"  which  it  was  hoped  would  aW 
be  followed  by  further  hostJUties,  and  the  Duke  liimself  deckrctl    ' 
that  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman  Forte  as  an  independent  uni 
powerful  state  waa  necessary  to  the  weUbeing  of  this  country,    l" 
fact,  he   suffered   the  matter  again  to   fall  back  inKi  negotiatioii^ 
England   kept   out   of   war,   and   Russia   was   allowed   to   ovema 
Turkey,  to  takt  A-iviano'eXB  l,ka^.  20,  1828),  and   from  thence  U 
— *--'nte  terms  w^\c\\  Mt.  ^lot  tattft  Vit  "irai  !««*  nj.  least  defenw 
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neceaaarily  the  indepeDdence  of  Oreece.  The  limits  were  anwtged 
'h/j  the  three  powen  in  London.  Neither  Turkey  nor  Qi«ec«  were 
kllowed  a  voice  in  the  matter;  the  frontien  were  fixed,  and  a 
inonuchical  form  of  goTemment  eetabliehed  ;  the  crowu  for  a  while 
went  b^^ngi  it  was  declined  bj  the  Soion  Prince  John,  and 
by  Prince  Leopold  (May  1630),  sabseqnently  King  of  the  Belgians, 
noi  waa  it  till  the  year  183S  that  Otho  of  Bavaria,  a  lad  of  eighteen, 
was  found  to  undertake  a  post  which  offered  almost  iuanperable 
difficulties  and  but  very  little  honour. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  bad  been  no  doubt  fint  called  to  the 
Premiership  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  as  far  as  ^„„^„,^ 
poaible  the  system  of  the  Tories.  His  conduct  as  wimj«u«'» 
head  of  the  Qovenunent  was  so  peculiar  that  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  tolerated  in  a  less  influential  man.  He  r^arded 
hia  office  as  he  would  have  regarded  a  military  command, — a 
tnat  not  lightly  to  be  laid  down.  He  foi^ht  till  his  opponents 
beoama  ineaistible  and  then  suddenly  retreated,  without  thinking 
it  necM— ry  to  reaign  office  on  accoont  of  his  defeat  This  view 
of  hla  dnty  had  the  same  practical  reaulta  as  the  most  determined 
pUc«-huntdng,  and  reduced  hia  Oovemment  to  that  most  dan- 
gerons  form  of  weakness  which  consiats  in  driving  opposition  to 
imaistible  extremes,  and  then  suddenly  yielding  to  pressure. 
This  peculiar  tendency  to  give  up  his  opinion  and  yet  retain  office 
was  viaible  at  the  very  outset.  He  had  taken  the  Premiership, 
although  a  few  montfaa  before  he  had  declared  himself  wholly  unfit 
for  it ;  he  had  formed  a  mixed  Oovemment,  though  his  views  sad 
thow  of  the  King  were  in  favour  of  a  united  one.  His  ,„_^  ^u. 
next  concession  was  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  | 
Ctnporation  Acts.  In  the  first  session  of  1828,  Lord  , 
Jolm  Koseell  moved  for  a  Committee  upon  those  Acts.  ' 
Canning  bad  always  withstood  their  repeal ;  the  Duke  and  Hr.  Peel 
were  known  to  share  the  late  miuiater'a  opiniim.  But  when  a  m^ority 
of  forty-four  in  a  full  House  decided  in  &voiir  of  Lord  John  Suseell's 
Committee,  the  leaders  of  the  Government  accepted  Uieir  decision, 
and  declared  themselves  satiafled  with  the  snbstitntion  of  a  declata^ 
tion  that  the  incoming  office-holder  would  do  nothing  to  Injure  the 
Chnreh,  instead  of  the  old  sacramental  test  After  a  lengthened  and 
}MOa  oppontion,  led  by  Lord  Eldon  in  the  Upper  Eonse,  the  Bill 
was  earned.  The  old  Chancellor's  view  of  the  conduct  of  GovenN.- 
ment  was  very  nnbvourable.  "  They  began  bi  ^tw  ^^tnioticsta^  ''«<!<' 
said,  "  by  oppoBtioB,  and  then  ran  awa?  ^ikie  » 'ysxcj^  A  u;r««^&- 
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Tbe  wcoud  import&ut  Bill  of  the  »e^oa  was  the  Com  Pill,  to  be 
tiia  Ok*  Mn  lobctituted  for  that  which  WeUingtoD  bod  himaetf  rac- 
C""*-  ceeded  in  throwing  out  in  the  preceding  seceioii.     Hen 

again  he  yielded  to  circam«tancea.  Entirely  leaviitg  tua  preriouf 
■tanding-ground,  tbe  Premier  now  supported  the  Bill  on  exactly  the 
jMme  principle  of  dntiea  on  a  gradnated  scale  as  that  he  had  pn- 
viooslj  thwarted.  The  fixed  point  in  the  scale  waa  a  few  ahiUiDgt 
liigbef,  bat  in  principle  the  Bill  was  identical. 

No  doubt  the  necessity  for  such  concessions  was  very  irksome  to 
starwiauHaa  the  Dnke,  and,  as  before  mentioQed,  an  opportuniiy 
MrfM?mw<i  ■*""'  oocurrud  for  ridding  himself  of  the  more  liberal 
ifiv  lua  members  of  his  Cabinet,  whose  preasux*  he  bad  been 

unable  to  Tesiat.  On  a  trivial  question  as  to  the  disposition  of  tli« 
•cats  of  two  disfranchised  boroughs  Huakisaon  bad  thought  it  hii 
duty  to  vot«  against  hia  cotleaguea.  It  had  been  before  settled  that 
tlie  question  should  not  be  a  Cabinet  one;  but  Huakisson,  while 
still  under  excitement,  thought  it  right  to  send  the  Dute  a  letwt 
ofienng  to  retire  should  the  Premier  wish  it.  Tbe  DniCB  eeiaed  hit 
oppon.unity,  treated  the  letter  as  an  absolute  resignation,  would 
listen  to  no  explanation,  and  obliged  Huskisson  to  resign.  With 
him  went  Palmerston,  Dudley,  Lamb,  and  Grant ;  their  places  were 
filled  with  Tories,  and  tbe  Government  seemed  at  length  thoroughlj 
homogeneous. 
Yet  the  establishment  of  this  Tory  Cabinet  was  followed  almost 
oithoUi  immediately  by  a  far  greater  concession  than  any  of  tbe 
iMinipaiiM  preceding  ones,  in  the  passage  of  the  Catholic  Emand- 
*™"^  pation  Bill    The  Government  had  been  conetitnted  v, 

far  ae  possible  on  a  Protestant  basis.    It  waa  known  that  the  King 
was  strong  in  his  anti-Catholic  propensities.     Although  a  small 
majority  in  the  Commons  had,  on  the  8th  of  May,  declared  in  bvoar 
of  bringing  the  queation  to  a  settlement,  and  although  both  the  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Prime  Minister  bad  confessed,  while  opposing  tbe 
motion  successfully  in  the  Lords,  that  tliey  saw  no  way  at  present  out 
of  the  great  difficulty,  thereby  apparently  implying  a  wish  for  i 
aettlement,  the  declarationa  both  of  Wellington  and  of  Peel  gaie 
little   hope  of  any  relaiation  of  the  disabilities.      But    meanwhile 
events  were  occurring  which  rendered  some  settlement  obTioDilf 
necessary.     There  was  indeed  a  geneial  and  growing  feeling  thsi 
^^^oestion  whick  in  the  last  thirty-five  years  had  ruined  man 
^^^one  Cabinet,  Nj^idv  faa  va  WA  ■a^'^wm'^t  in  all  men's  miaia 
ime  of  every  ive«  Kasisfccnii  ansa'^iii.'eDS.^BsA.  -vVosh  h*J 
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kept  Inland  penaanentiy  oneMr,  could  no  longer  b«  left  UDcertain. 
Zrenta  were  now  occnning  in  Iral&nd  which  would  hare  nndered 
the  Auttet  postponement  of  the  settlement  little  short  of  mndntrw. 

^e  agitation  in  that  country,  which  had  almost  anbaided  during 
the  odmiiustTation  of  Canning,  a  well-known  supporter  ^„_^ 
of  the  Catholic  claims,  and  which  had  only  slightly  miumh  i> 
TBvired  during  Goderich's  administration,  broke  ont  ^""^ 
•gain  in  full  force  when  the  hostile  ministry  of  Wellington  came 
into  office.  The  law  for  the  snppressian  of  the  ABsoci&tion  wonld 
expire  in  the  coming  July,  and  meanwhile,  keeping  within  the  limits 
of  the  law,  for  all  practical  purposes  the  organization  remained  aUve. 
The  last  general  election  had  opened  the  eyee  of  the  leaders  of  the 
AModation  to  a  new  and  irresistible  source  of  power  ;  it  had  proved 
that  the  power  of  the  priests  was  iA  some  cases  stronger  than  that  of 
tiie  landlords.  In  their  eagerness  to  secore  their  parliamentary 
inflnence,  the  landlords  had  followed  the  disastrons  plan  of  breaking 
up  thdr  estates  into  small  forty  shilling  freeholds,  taking  advantage 
of  the  low  franchise  which  existed  in  Ireland.  Several  instances  had 
occurred  in  which  die  tenantry  had  broken  loose  from  their  laudlotds, 
and  at  Waterford,  among  other  places,  they  had  proved  thenuelvee 
too  strong  even  for  the  great  Beresford  interest.  What  had  then 
been  done  in  a  few  instances  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Association 
to  cany  out  in  a  large  scale,  and  great  efforts  were  mode  to  secure 
the  Totes  of  those  who  were  known  as  the  Irish  "forties"  in  the  coming 
general  election.  The  angar  of  the  proprietors  thus  assaulted  in 
thur  strongholds  was  very  great,  and  class  animosity  reached  a  terrible 
pitch.  The  power  of  the  Association  was  soon  brought  to  the  tesL 
Witli  the  reat  of  the  n«nniwgiti>i>^  Qiant,  President  of  the  Boeid  of 
Trade,  had  resigned ;  his  place  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Teeey  Fiti- 
geiald,  member  for  Clare,  whose  i«-election  thos  became  necessary. 
Aware  that,  even  if  they  succeeded  in  excluding  the  Qovemment 
candidate,  the  election  of  a  Protestant  representative  wonld  be  of  ru> 
great  value  to  them,  the  Association  determined  to  strike  a  great  blow, 
and  to  hiing  forward  CCoimeU  himself  to  dispate  Hr.  amiM  <f 
Fit^etald'e  seat  His  triumph  was  complete ;  after  a  flf^S?^ 
few  days'  polling  Mr.  Fitzgerald  withdrew.  But  mon  '»•  u**- 
wonderful  end  more  terrible  than  his  mere  suooeaa  was  the  admirable 
discipline  and  order  with  which  it  was  obtained.  Lord  Palmerston 
tbu  nanates  the  event :— "  The  event  was  dramatb  and  somewhat 
■uhlime.  The  Pnme  Miiiist«r  of  England  t«Qa  %a%  d^CojJASA  \xi.>i£a 
■paeeb  in  tie  Hooee  of  Lords  thai  il  ttwtj  Vffl.  ereil  >»  v^AsKii!*! 
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quiet  for  a  few  years,  ceoae  to  lU^  their  claims,  and  let  people  forget 
the  questioQ  eutiiely,  then  after  a  few  years  perhaps  something  may 
be  done  for  them,  Thpy  reply  to  this  advice,  within  a  few  weeks 
after  it  is  given,  by  raising  the  population  of  a  whola  prorince  likfe 
one  muu,  keeping  them  within  the  Htrictest  obedience  to  the  law, 
anil  by  Btrictly  legal  and  constitutional  means  hurling  from  his  «est 
in  the  tepresentattoD  one  of  the  Cabinet  ministers  of  the  King. 
There  were  30,000  Irish  peasants  in  and  obcut  Snnis  in  sultij 
Jnly,  and  not  a  drunken  man  among  them,  or  only  one,  and  he  an 
Englishman  and  a  Protestant,  O'Connell's  own  coachman,  whom 
O'Connell  had  committed  upon  his  own  deposition  for  a  breach  of 
ttie  peace.  No  Irishman  ever  stits  a  mile  from  hie  house  without  i 
stick,  hut  not  a  stick  was  to  be  seen  at  the  election.  One  hondrc^ 
and  forty  priests  were  brought  from  othar  placea  to  harangue  the 
people  from  morning  to  night,  and  to  go  round  to  the  several  parish^ 
to  exhort  end  bring  up  voters.  .  .  ,  All  passeil  off  quietly.  The 
population  of  the  Adjoining  conoliea  was  on  the  more,  and  la^ 
bodies  had  actually  advanced  in  echelon,  as  it  were,  closing  in  npon 
Ennis,  the  people  of  one  village  going  on  to  the  next,  and  those  of 
that  next  advancing  to  a  nearer  station,  and  so  on."  The  sheriff  and 
his  assessor  declared  that  the  election  was  legal,  the  only  obstacle  to 
O'Connell's  appearance  in  the  Eouae  being  the  oaths  he  would  ham 
to  take  on  his  admittance.  It  was  determined  to  follow  up  the 
success.  O'Connell  declared  that  Catholic  representativea  must  be 
elected  for  all  the  counties  of  Ireland.  The  funds  of  the  ABaociat3(8>, 
which  assumed  its  old  form  in  July  on  the  expiiatjon  of  the  enp- 
pcession  law,  were  partially  devoted  to  the  support  of  those  on  whom 
the  vengeance  of  the  landlords  fell;  and  not  content  with  declazing 
the  necessity  of  the  election  of  Catholic  members,  the  AaaociBtiaa 
drew  up  certain  pledges  to  be  required  of  all  future  Catholic  candi- 
dates. These  consisted  in  a  promise  to  be  the  determined  opponents 
of  the  ministry  of  Wellington  and  Peel  till  it  granted  CathoUe 
emancipation,  to  support  religious  and  civil  Uberty,  to  procure  t 
repeal  of  the  Subletting  Act  (which  was  an  attempt  to  tOBtxain  the 
minute  subdivision  of  property),  and  to  support  a  reform  of  Parlia- 

The  power  the  Association  had  already  exhibited,  and  its  detenni- 

re  those  representatives  whom  it  should  elect  thna  doeelj 

~  A  line  of  conduct  it  dictated,  mnch  increased  the 

L  mth  w^iiSQ.  \t  -^wt  T^^^xded.    Symptoms  wen 

»Ay  ^mMIb  ql  ^^Snft'Vlmrft^im^  vaia^-,  tmL^  tea 


natags^^ave  those  i 
^^^^^taniB  the 
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days  after  the  estabUahment  of  the  pledges  (Aug.  2),  Mr.  DawBon, 
Peel's  brother-in-law,  and  himself  in  the  Administration,  after  a  liyely 
picture  of  the  enormous  power  of  the  Association,  concluded  with 
the  unexpected  assertion,  that  as  this  power  could  not  be  crushed  it 
ought  to  be  conciliated.  Coming  from  such  a  source  the  assertion 
was  received  as  a  certain  proof  that  the  cause  of  the  Catholics  was 
winning  its  way.  Consequently  the  efforts  of  the  Association  were 
pressed  forwaid  with  redoubled.  zeaL  Parochial  dubs  were  estab- 
lished, and  great  aggregate  meetings  held  in  various  parts  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Shiel,  one  of  its  most  ardent  supporters,  thus  describes  the 
condition  of  Ireland  under  its  influence : — **•  Does  not  a  tremendous 
Qiganization  extend  over  the  whole  island!  Have  not  all  the  natural 
bonds  by  which  men  are  tied  together  been  broken  and  burst 
asunder!  Are  not  all  the  relations  of  society  which  exist  elsewhere 
gonef  Has  not  property  lost  its  influence!  Has  not  rank  been 
stripped  of  the  respect  which  should  belong  to  itf  Has  not  an 
internal  government  grown  up,  which,  gradually  superseding  the 
legitimate  authorities,  has  armed  itself  with  a  complete  domination  t 
Is  it  nothing  that  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  are  alienated  from 
the  State,  and  that  the  Catholic  gentry  and  peasantry  and  priest- 
hood are  all  combined  in  one  vast  confederacy?"  His  description 
was  true;  the  Association  was  omnipotent,  and  in  nothing  did  it 
show  its  power  so  much  as  in  the  complete  restraint  it  held  over  the 
excitable  people.  Faction  and  faction  fights  disappeared ;  crime  of  a 
graver  sort  almost  vanished ;  and  though  the  people  were  drilled  and 
brought  into  something  resembling  military  organization,  although 
they  were  eager  to  know  against  whom  they  were  to  fight,  the 
influCTice  of  the  Association  restrained  them  from  all  demonstrations 
likely  to  provoke  hostilities,  and  on  one  occasion  a  £bw  words  from 
CKkmnell  at  once  broke  up  and  dispersed  a  body  of  60,000  men. 
This  was  the  more  admirable  as  the  temper  of  the  Protestants  had 
naturally  been  roused,  and  Brunswick  dubs  had  sprung  up,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Orange  organization,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
as  self-restrained  as  the  Catholics.  During  the  whole  of  tlus  time 
the  Duke  was  painfully  making  up  his  mind  to  his  retreat  The 
peculiarity  of  his  actios,  was  that  he  became  absolutdy  silent ;  so 
complete  was  his  silence,  that  Mr.  Shiel  thus  describes  the  situation  : 
— *^  The  minister  folds  his  arms  as  if  he  were  a  mere  indifferent 
observer,  aad  the  terrific  contest  between  Protestant  and  CathoUc 
only  afforded  him  a  spectade  for  the  amTUwsn^fiLX  ciJl  \£iak  ^j&saa^ 
leisure;  he  mtB  at  if  two  gladiators  were  ctcMnD%  ^«x  v«^sA^  ^^^ 
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liu  gmtt&cation :  the  Cabinet  seems  t«  be  Uttle  btttec  than  a  boi 
in  a  theatre  from  which  bia  Usjeatjr's  miitiatera  may  Bturvey  the 
_^^  busineas  of  blood,"    Indeed,  so  strangely  retioent  wM 

tmo^imj.    the  Duke,  that  be  ceaaed  to  GoireBpond  at  all  vith  hu 
'  Lord  Liuu tenant,  the   Marquis   of  Anglesey.      Unio- 

atmcted  from  home,  Lord  Angleaey,  who  was  a  Libtinkl,  and  iiiclnie<l 
to  the  emancipHtion,  naturally  followed  the  dii^tatea  of  hie  own 
opiniong,  and  rendered  the  conduct  of  the  Qovemment  almost 
treacherous  from  the  indirect  auppoit  he  gave  to  the  Liberals,  whilo 
Ilia  chief  in  London  was  BupportinK  the  opposite  party.  The  in- 
evitable coneeqnence  was  that  he  shortly  committed  an  indiscretion 
which  necessitated  his  recalL  His  place  was  token  by  the  Doke  oi 
Northumberland,  a  strong  Tory. 

Peel,  the  most  influential  member  of  the  miniatry  next  to  the 
Premier,  had  already,  since  the  Clare  election,  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
l^ai  u4  ^''^'1  ^^'  ^°  solution  of  the  question  could  no  longer  be 

J""»*'™»~  postponed,  and  that  only  one  form  of  eolution  was  pos- 
■fci  cuiuuo  sible.  The  election  uf  Ciitholics,  while  slill  unable  tn 
'■•"''^  sit  in  Parliament,  would  deprive  Ireland  of  ita  repre- 

sentation. So  important  an  event  aa  OConnell's  election  could 
not  possibly  pass  unnoticed  and  the  question  be  left  oumoTed. 
With  the  present  House  a  high-handed  repreasion  of  the  AssociSitioa 
was  impossible  ;  were  it  attempted  by  a  new  House  a  civil  war  was 
inevitable  ;  there  remained  but  a  third  course — to  give  way.  Early 
in  August  1828,  Peel  had  stated  this  opinion  forcibly  to  the  Duke, 
and  told  bim  that  he  considered  that  an  attempt  to  settle  the  Catholic 
question  was  a  lesser  evil  than  to  continue  to  leave  it  open  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  wished  himself  to  resign,  and  to  leave  the  bringing  in 
of  tJie  measure  to  other  hands.  Although  aware  of  the  penalty  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  this  change  of  opinion,  the  attacks 
to  which  ho  should  be  subject,  and  the  loss  of  friends,  he  was  at 
length  persuaded  by  Wellington,  who  felt  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
Qovermuent  without  him,  to  retain  his  place.  Feel's  representations 
had  had  their  effect  upon  the  Duke's  mind,  and  he  was  by  degrees 
becoming  convinced  that  further  obstruction  was  impoasible.  Dur- 
ing the  autumn  he  learned  to  see  that  his  choice  lay  between  tbe 
reconquest  of  Ireland,  tbe  repeal  of  the  Union,  or  tbe  emancipation 
of  the  Cntholics.  He  could  not  hesitate  which  of  the  three  to  chooee. 
But  though  his  own  mind  and  that  of  his  colleague  were  made  up, 
great  difficuMee  lay  in  ttift  ■wa'j  oi  ^.\l*  oflcutioa  of  their  plans,  the 
"     f  of  which  waa  tlie  tem^  ol'eiiftTt:-ai%,-«\tfiNB^-nKf«  begun  to 
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declare  that  he,  like  his  fatheiy  was  troubled  with  conscientioaB 
ecraples.  At  length,  in  Jannaiy,  the  King  consented  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  brought  before  the  Cabinet  The  two  ministers  found 
little  or  no  opposition,  and  it  was  determined  to  take  in  hand  the 
final  settlement  of  the  question.  Accordingly,  in  the  royal  speech  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament  (Feb.  5),  it  was  stated  that  measures  must 
first  of  all  be  taken  to  establish  authority  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Association,  and  that  then  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  with  a  view  to  altering  the  laws  so  as  to 
remoYe  dvil  disabilities  from  his  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects.  The 
speech  came  as  an  unexpected  blow  to  the  high  Tories,  but  immediate 
discussion  was  postponed  at  the  request  of  the  ministry  till  the 
actual  Bill  could  be  introduced  in  its  completed  form.  Meanwhile 
the  preliminary  measure  for  the  destruction  of  the  Association  was 
brought  in.  Its  necessity  was  however  forestalled  by  the  clever 
tactics  of  the  Irish,  who  dissolved  their  Association  before  the  Bill 
obtained  the  force  of  law.  Having  declared  his  change  of  opinion, 
Peel,  who  throughout  acted  as  honourably  as  circumstances  would 
allow,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  resign  his  seat  for  Oxford, 
which  he  no  doubt  owed  chiefly  to  his  supposed  anti-Catholic  views. 
The  events  of  the  election  proved  that  he  was  right,  the  seat  was 
contested  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  who  was  elected  by  a  considerable 
majority.    Peel  found  a  seat  at  Westbury. 

The  coast  seemed  now  clear  for  the  great  measure,  but  the  King  made 
a  final  stand.  The  very  day  before  the  Bill  was  to  be  ovpeiuioB  «< 
introduced  (March  4),  he  sent  unexpectedly  for  Wei-  *^"»^ 
lington,  Lyndhurst,  and  Peel,  declared  he  had  been  misunderstood, 
withdrew  his  sanction,  and  asked  what  they  now  intended  to  do 
about  Ireland.  In  fact  he  had  been  incessantly  worked  on  by 
the  Tory  Lords  who  had  access  to  him  ;  and,  weak  and  miserable, 
apparently  thought  that  the  fear  of  offending  him  might  even 
yet  postpone  the  measure.  Peel  at  once  declared  that  nothing 
remained  for  him  but  to  resign.  The  Duke  and  the  Chancellor 
expressed  the  same  intention,  and  they  left  the  presence  of  the  King, 
who  bade  them  a  most  friendly  farewell,  in  the  belief  that  the  ministry 
was  at  an  end.  Late  at  night  Wellington  received  a  letter,  in  which 
the  King  said  that  he  was  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  forming 
another  ministry,  and  begged  them  to  remain.  Knowing  his  weak 
character,  it  was  only  on  receiving  express  leave  to  declare  that  the 
measure  was  brought  in  with  his  consent  that  ^^'^j  «j(^«d^\AT»cckS^2&^ 
and  it  was  with  the  assertion  that  lie  waa  «A\A3vg  m  \\:i^^  ^<:^:A^t^a3^sj& 
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with  the  King's  wiehea  that  Peel  b^an  his  speech.  The  proposed  Bill 
lattodiguaacf  ^^  °^  "  sweeping  but  rimple  chftnicter.  It  enbetiHited 
tkiBiu.  a  new  form  of  oath  for  the  old  oaths  of  supreniBcy, 

allegiance,  and  abjuration ;  thus,  if  a  Catholic  honod 
bimBelf  to  support  the  Stitte  nnd  not  injure  the  Church,  he  could 
dt  iu  either  Rou^  of  Purliatrcnt,  liiid  a  }ierfect  equality  with  bis 
Proteatant  neighbourfl,  and  was  eli;;iljle  for  all  offices,  civil,  military, 
or  municipal,  with  the  exception  of  the  office  of  Regent,  of  Lord 
Chancellor,  of  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  or  roj-al  commisaioner  of  the 
Qeneral  Assembly  of  Scotland.  From  officee  connected  with  the 
Chnrch,  or  participation  in  Church  patronage,  he  was  naturally  ex- 
cluded. The  second  point  of  the  Bill  was  the  poiition  to  be  occupied 
by  the  Roman  Church.  It  wa^  to  be  left  as  a  dissenting  community, 
unendowed  and  unrestricted,  but  the  lue  of  episcopal  titles,  the 
increase  of  monks,  and  the  introduction  of  more  Jesuits,  were  for. 
bidden.  This  Bill  for  the  remission  of  all  restrictions  was  to  1-c 
coupled  with  another  for  the  establishment  of  certain  aecuiities, 
the  chief  ut  which  ciraaifltefi  in  the  luiaini;  of  the  frnncbise  to  £V>, 
In  a  long  and  careful  speech  Peel  explained  his  views,  and  vindi- 
cated his  change  of  policy.  The  same  course  was  pursued  by 
Wellington  in  the  Upper  House,  where  he  alleged  that  the  chief 
grounds  for  his  present  conduct  was  his  horror  of  civil  war,  which 
he  regarded  as  inevitable.  "  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  pro- 
bably passed  a  longer  period  of  my  life  engaged  in  war  than  meat 
men,  and  principally,  I  may  say,  in  civil  war,  and  I  must  say  this, 
that  if  I  could  avoid  by  any  sacrifice  whatever  even  one  month  of 
civil  war  in  the  country  to  which  I  am  attached,  I  would  sacrifice 
my  life  in  older  to  do  it.  There  is  nothing  which  disturbs  propeitr 
and  wellbeing  so  much,  which  so  deteriorates  character  as  cicil 
war,  and  that,  my  Lords,  would  have  been  the  event  to  which  ve 
must  have  looked,  that  the  means  to  which  we  must  have  had 
recourse."  As  was  natural,  there  was  a  strong  opposition,  but  in 
both  Houses  Canningites,  Whigs,  and  Ministerialists  combined  b) 
Bwell  the  majority  ;  on  the  first  reading  it  numbered  188,  on  the 
second  180.  Not  one  amendment  was  carried  in  Committee,  and  the 
Bill  finally  passed  by  a  majority  of  178  in  a  Honae  of  452.  In  the 
AauUpuHiL  House  of  Lords  it  was  as  favourably  received,  and  on 
A^ii  iw*.  the  10th  of  April  it  was  passed  on  the  third  reading  by 
S13  to  2(19.  There  -waa  ■jrt  one  more  stru^le,  in  which  the  Kinf 
played  a  pitiful  part,  ^ti  l^tm  tA*."!**  ^MI<l  interviews  he  bsd 
th  him,  in  wMch  QTOi?fi««n«ii;B^o^'*-^^^l'^»^VOiai«vei 
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anthozixed  his  mmiBteis  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  and  to  represent  him- 
self as  forced  to  consent  by  repeated  threats  of  resignation.  Lord 
Eldon  was  honest  enough  to  say,  after  he  had  seen  written  evidence 
of  the  fact,  that  the  King's  consent  had  been  given,  and  that  it 
could  not  now  be  withdrawn,  and  the  interview  closed  in  the  midst 
of  petulant  and  childish  exclamations  of  anger  on  the  part  of  the 
ELing.  Lord  Eldon  probably  hoped  that  in  spite  of  what  he  had  said 
there  might  be  still  some  delay,  but  the  royal  assent  was  at  once 
given,  and  the  Bill  became  law  on  the  14th  of  ApriL 

The  Bill  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty  shilling  freeholders 
passed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  with  it.    The  conduct  of  O'Connell,  who 


quietly  allowed  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  caused  much  ^J^JI^^ 
surprise.  ''  The  forties''  had  been  his  best  supporters,  he  ^^  ^Mm. 
had  pledged  himself  in  the  strongest  language  to  support  their 
claims,  but  he  quietly  allowed  them  to  be  disfranchised.  It  was 
strange  how  little  commotion  so  sweeping  a  measure  produced.  A 
few  of  the  more  advanced  reformers  of  England  regarded  it  as  an 
enormous  price  paid  for  a  still  greater  advantage.  But  in  fetct  the 
quarrel  had  been  rapidly  assuming  the  form  of  a  division  of  races, 
and  the  English  CiU;holics,  without  whom  the  measure  could  not 
have  been  carried,  were  far  more  anxious  for  the  equality  of  their 
Church  than  for  the  enlargement  of  Irish  liberty.  To  CConnell  the 
question  assumed  a  different  shape.  Although  he  repeatedly  declared 
tiiat  the  passing  of  the  Bill  would  quiet  Ireland,  he  by  no  means 
intended  that  such  should  be  the  case.  With  him  the  question  was 
far  more  Irish  than  Catholic,  as  was  soon  made  evident  by  his 
conduct  He  presented  himself  to  take  his  seat  in  Parliament  (May 
16),  and  offered  to  take  the  new  oath,  but  as  he  had  been  elected 
while  the  old  law  was  in  force,  it  was  held  that  he  was  still  under  its 
requirements.  With  excellent  temper  and  ability  he  argued  his  case, 
which  was  however  given  against  him,  and  a  new  writ  for  Clare  was 
issued.  His  return  was  unopposed  (July  30),  yet  he  allowed  himself 
the  utmost  freedom  of  language,  abused  wiUi  all  the  powers  of  his 
invective  the  English  Government,  and  gave  it  clearly  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  meant  to  continue  the  struggle  till  it  should  end  in  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.  These  preliminary  operations  took  so  much 
time  that  it  was  not  tiU  the  next  session  that  he  could  take  his  seat. 
From  this  time  onwards  it  is  impossible  to  regard  him  as  the.  c^aAsa..- 
pion  of  a  good  cause ;  he  sank  into  tiiiift  '^^qraS^ogl  ^^  ^  ^^stsAs^^aiss^^ 
exciting  the  people  far  an  impraclaca\Afe  o\>\«cX,^\sM2siV^^Bs»sfi5.^»^* 
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kiioim  no  English  stAteenitui  or  Engliuh  Parliament  could  powdbl; 
gnuit. 

Thu  interest  of  thb  Catholia  Bill  had  been  so  abaorhiiig  that  little 
WdiUftoa'i  eUe  had  been  thought  of,  but  when  that  obstacle  waa 
*•»!«■  p^uct-  once  cleared  away,  there  was  room  to  consider  what  waa 
equally  important,  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the  Government,  in  whidi 
there  was  much  to  exiile  the  anger  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  to  rai*e 
S  belief  that  where  Wellington  could  act  without  pressure  hia 
q'mpathieB  were  in  accordance  with  the  Gystem  of  Caatlcreagh  rather 
than  witd  that  of  Canning.  While  holding  strictly  to  the  prindpla 
of  non-intervention,  he  appeared  to  use  it  so  as  to  throw  its  advao- 
teges  almost  entirely  upon  the  side  of  arbitniiy  power.  It  was  the 
afiaiiH  of  Portugal,  of  Greece,  and  of  France  which  chiefly  reqnirad 
his  attention, 

John  VI.  had  at  length  come  back  from  South  America  to  attempt 
ta^nit  to  establish  liis  power  in  Portugal  in  1821.     During  his 

'""«*'■  absence  Braiii  declared  itself  independent,  and  put  Dod 

Pedro,  John's  son,  upon  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Emperor.  Oc 
the  death  of  John  in  1826,  Don  Pedro  was  called  to  the  throne  of 
Portugal  also.  He  hod  to  choose  between  his  South  American  and 
his  European  dominions.  He  preferred  to  remain  in  BraiiL  He 
therefore  gave  a  constitution  to  his  Portuguese  subjects,  and  then 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  young  daughter  Maria.  For  a  while 
his  sister  acted  as  Regent,  but  in  February  1829  Don  Pedro  thought 
it  better  to  quiet  his  ambitious  brother  Miguel  by  appointing  Mm 
Regent,  and  guardian  of  his  niece,  to  whom  he  was  to  be  ultimately 
married.  Miguel  always  declai«d  his  intention,  as  was  of  course  hii 
duty,  to  uphold  the  constitution,  which  had  been  supported  bv 
English  troops  sent,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  orders  of  Canning, 
tut  had  been  opposed  by  a  strong  party  of  absolutists,  and  had  not 
produced  any  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  country. 
The  priests,  the  nobility,  and  the  soldiery  were  deeply  infected  with 
dislike  to  the  constitution.  In  January  1828,  just  after  Wellington 
had  assumed  the  reins  of  power,  Miguel  had  visited  England  for 
the  purpose,  it  was  understood,  of  studying  the  working  of  the 
constitution,  and  had  voluntarily  declared  that  if  he  violated  tie 
constitution  in  his  own  country  he  should  be  a  perjured  usurper. 
After  some  delay  he  .icceptcd  the  constitutional  oath,  but  with 
circumstances  ■wliic^  maie  SS,  inivVitful  even  then  whether  he  intended 
-*-  ^  "iep  it.     So  o'hTionB  -wete  ^iit  »^*  o^  ^"^  ■■™SKs*iJsa  to  usurp  the 
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u  thongli  theii  duty  wa»  aov  completed,  the  English  ambanadot 
on  his  own  authority  retained  them.  Their  retention  'woa  but  tern- 
potuy.  On  the  find  of  April  they  were  lecalled/although  the  Chun- 
ber  of  Deputies  had  been  auddenly  dissolved  in  the  middle  of  March ; 
for  Wellington,  clingiDg  to  the  nairowest  interpretation  of  the  principle 
of  non-inteirention,  held  that  the  troops  were  sent  to  guard  Portugal 
against  foreign  invaaion,  and  not  to  be  used  in  party  quarrels.  Their 
departure  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  open  riots  in  favour  of 
the  absolntists.  Restmned  for  a  short  time  by  the  threat  that  all 
the  ambaaaadors  would  leave  his  Court,  on  the  3rd  of  Uay  Miguel 
began  to  throw  away  disguiae.  He  annunoned  the  three 
ancient  estates  of  the  realm  instead  of  the  new  coniti~  laa  unH. 
tnlional  Parliament,  and  aigned  the  decree  aa  King  •'*"*^ 
Miguel  L  This  act  of  usurpation  waa  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of 
all  the  ministera  except  those  of  Spain  and  Borne.  A  violent 
reaction  set  in,  the  nnedocsted  mosses,  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
clergy  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  raised  a  genoral  cry  against  the 
Freemasons,  aa  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  Ljbeial  party.  While 
Miguel  was  planning  hie  usurpation  of  the  throne  the  act  of 
abdication  on  the  part  of  Don  Pedro  was  finally  completed, 
and  the  young  Queen  set  sail  for  Europe.  She  waa  at  first 
intended  to  visit  her  uncle  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  but  the 
news  of  what  had  happened  in  Portugal  induced  her  quaHuto 
guardians  to  bring  her  to  England,  where  she  was  re-  !|^!|?iy* 
ceived  with  all  the  honour  due  to  a  queen  both  by  **^  vtxt. 
the  ministers  Wellington  and  Aberdeen,  and  by  King  Qeoige  himself. 
Meanwhile  the  government  of  the  reactionista  in  Portugal  had  been 
nurked  by  much  violence  and  contempt  of  law.  In  the  beginning  of 
October,  in  the  prisons  of  Lisbon  alone,  there  were  3400  prisonera,  of 
whom  1600  were  confined  for  political  Crimea.  The  total  number  of 
priaoneri  throughout  the  kingdom  amounted  to  upwards  of  lfi,O0O, 
among  whom  were  forty-two  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and 
seven  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  and  so  unrestrained 
was  the  wickedness  of  Miguel  that  he  even  attempted  the  life  of  his 
aister,  the  late  Itegent,  because  she  refused  to  give  up  to  him  some 
of  her  jaweU. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Lisbon  on  the  one  band,  and 
the  recall  of  the  English  minister  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
jonng  Queen  on  the  other,  appeared  to  be  in  accoidance  1 
with  the  atrictest  rules  of  neutrality.  At  the  ai 
it  was  obvioas  ikat  that  neutrality  aa  yet  \teA  ^Msn  ^ 
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entii«ly  in  favour  of  Don  MigneL  The  principle  had  yet  to  be  put 
to  harder  tiiala ;  a  number  of  Fortugaese  refogeea  of  tlie  conatitQtioTiBl 
party  were  assembled  in  Kngland,  beaded  by  tbe  Marquis  Palmella, 
tlie  Portuguese  aniboesndor,  and  Qeneral  Saldanha,  late  conftitn- 
tional  War  Minister.  Beeidea  tbeir  continental  'iominiooH,  tlie 
Portuguese  posseaacd  the  ialanda  of  the  Azores  ;  and  although  the 
Ulanda  hod  declared  for  Donna  Marin,  and  therefore  mi^t  be  mp- 
jioeed  to  be  under  the  protection  of  tbe  English,  Miguel  had  been 
nllowed  to  capture  Madeltn,  and  had  attempted,  though  unaoeces- 
fuUy,  a  Bimilur  attack  upon  Terceira.  In  expectation  of  a  repe^tioo 
of  this  effort,  application  wu  made  to  tbe  Portuguese  in  England  for 
aasiatance.  A  body  of  between  3000  and  4000  men,  the  relics  of  an 
insurgent  army  which  had  attempted  in  vain  to  prevent  Miguel's 
UBUrpotion,  iiud  been  kept  together  at  Plymouth,  but  the  repieaenti- 
tiouB  of  the  usurper  had  been  listened  to,  and  tbe  Duke  had  ordend 
that  they  should  be  distributed  throagb out  England  Rather  than  sub- 
mit to  this,  Palmella  proposed  to  eend  tbera  to  Brazil ;  but  Wellii^iton, 
udstruating  their  intentions  when  once  they  bad  left,  Engknd, 
declared  his  intention  of  placing  them  under  the  escort  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet.  On  receiving  the  application  from  Terceira,  Palmelli, 
seeing  an  opportunity  for  employing  his  countrymen  usefully,  deter- 
mined to  Bend  tbem  thither,  but  unarmed,  to  avoid  any  li'teach  of 
the  neutrality  of  England  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  avowed  iutentioD  of 
Wellington  to  prevent  this  step  by  force,  in  the  begimung  of  Jamurr 
1829  the  expedition  actually  sailed  under  Saldanha.  Some  EngM 
frigates  were  sent  to  prevent  a  landing,  and  fired  upon  the  leadiif 
vessel.  Saldanha  then  retired  to  Brest.  Thus  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Liberals  not  only  bad  the  Duke  been  impartial,  bnt  he  had  fired 
upon  an  expedition  fitted  out  in  favour  of  a  sovereign  ackuowledged 
by  and  at  peace  with  England,  and  who  intended  to  make  good  ber 
poesesuon  of  an  island  of  which  she  was  at  the  moment  actnaUj 
Queen.  Such  an  interpretation  of  the  duties  of  neutrality,  eepecisllj 
considering  the  bitter  tyranny  under  which  Portugal  was  groaning, 
afforded  good  grounds  for  the  anger  of  the  Ei^lish  Liberal  party. 

In  the  affairs  of  Greece  the  same  determination  under  no  circum- 
atances  to  draw  tbe  sword  was  obvious.  While  tbe  French  sent  an 
Mon-iKoTo-  "™y  **"  ^^  Morea  and  rescued  the  peninsula  from  tlie 
H«  m  cm  Turks,  and  while  Knssia  pursued  her  victorious  coune 
lAdneronML  towftTAa  CoBstautinople,  the  English  clung  tenaciooilj 
to  the  peaceful  tide  ol  ftve  lisa.'i.-j  Ql\*miaa.  Their  negotiatioM 
ere  ao far  6uccea3tultt\^'B.>iBKus, ■iatcKa'uA-c^QX.^n^^^^-^^jjj^jy,, 
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in  the  Ifediteiraneaii,  bat  the  power  of  ToAej  wh  none  the  leM 
annihilated  from  the  north.  Ueanwhile  Wellington  seemad  chiefly 
bent  in  leatraining  the  French  from  adToneing  befond  the  Morea, 
aad  in  coitailing  aa  fat  aa  po^ble  the  limita  which  the  powen 
intended  nltimatelj  to  fix  for  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

In  respect  to  Frence  the  effect  of  the  Bjmpathiea  of  the  Englieh 
Oorenunent  were  pethapt  nther  fiucied  than  reaL  The  m  n— tttt- 
raaetionaiy  tendencies  of  Charles  X.'b  nunister,  M.  de  *■  '™^ 
VillUe,  and  the  contest  In  which  he  had  engaged  with  the  pteas 
had  ezdted  so  nmch  discontent,  that  the  mitiistiy  had  been  compelled 
to  ndgn  in  Jannai;  18S7.  There  weie  in  France  three  parties,  the 
moderate  iD;alist*,  of  which  Villile  wes  uominall;^  lepreuntative,  the 
uttra^rojalisti,  and  the  liberals.  On  TilUIe's  letiiement  a  eoloaxleas 
and  inefficient  ministry  was  called  to  office,  and  fonnd  itself  opposed 
by  a  coalition  between  the  liberals  and  the  ultras.  At  the  bcfjinning 
of  18S9  the  most  important  and  able  of  the  miniaten,  „  , 
De  Peyionnet,  re&ed.  It  was  sapposed  that  his  g^™^ 
ndgnation  would  break  np  the  ministry,  noless  it  was  imoh*! 
mnoh  rtrengthened  by  the  admission  <^  some  new  ele-  "•  " 
meat ;  the  atrinJ  from  London  of  Prince  Polignac,  a  friend  of  Wel- 
lington and  a  sbong  royalist,  was  thought  to  mean  that  the  English 
■niwii^gr  wsfl  naiog  his  influence  to  inmtt  that  the  reqnired  strength 
should  be  derived  from  the  introdoetion  of  a  strong  royalist  element, 
aad  tbat  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  lula  Fiance  upon  mote 
strictly  monarchical  prindplea.  The  minisby  however  for  the  mo- 
ment continoed  onchanged,  but  fonnd  itself  in  a  complete  miatnily 
in  Hie  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  waa  defeated  in  an  attempt  to 
nfoim  the  departmental  and  mnnidpal  goTemmenta,  Its  plan 
ostensibly  aimed  at  reducing  the  power  of  the  prefect^  who  were 
gorermnent  nominee*,  by  the  establishment  rA  muiiotpal  cotmdls, 
bnt  in  fact  it  secured  the  asce^dan^  of  the  more  aristocratic  part  of 
rtiA  nation  in  the  local  goremment  l^  rendering  a  liig^  qnaliflcation 
necsMaiy  for  the  aleoton  to  these  coimcila.  So  obviondy  ineffi- 
cient had  the  minist^  proved  itself  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
state,  tbat  immediately  on  the  close  of  the  session  it  was  dismissed. 
But  the  King  had  no  idea  of  replacing  it  by  a  more  liberal  Cabinet; 
bis  thonghts  turned  rather  towards  repiesnon,  and  he  summoned  the 
ultia>ioyaliita  to  his  miatatiy.  While  the  new  appointmenta  were 
leceived  witli  abaolnte  distrust  and  dialike  in  leasee,  they  met 
with  "mthiTig  but  praise  from  the  London  jomnalB ;  la  cibns  ^j^s^sb 
conaedioa  bstveea  the  CkUnets  ol  ttua  t««  «niftA»  w^f^aaiS^o^ 
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U>e  nickname  of  the  Wislliiigtoti  MinisUy  was  given  to  Polignac'« 

of  much  depreBsion  botli  in  trade  and  n^ciittai^ 
and  general  discontent  became  prevaleut.  The  mistrust 
with  which  the  ministry  was  regarded  waa  stivngthened 
by  the  repented  and  not  always  succ«hsCu1  pre«  proeecu- 
tiona  which  were  uudeitaken.  It  was  even  feared  that,  aa  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  wna  certainly  hoatite  to  the  minietiy,  Bonie 
attempt  wonJd  be  made  to  set  aside  the  charter  and  to  obtsin  a  more 
bvoniable  Chamber  by  nnconstitiitiDna]  means.  But  things  had  not 
^t  reached  that  paaa.  The  old  Chamber  was  quietly  opened  on  tbe 
Snd  of  March  with  a  speech  in  which  the  King,  in  Che  deubI  langnage 
of  a  constitntioiuil  ruler  intending  to  have  recourse  to  uncoiifititutioDal 
means  of  repcesEion,  after  expatiating  on  the  eicelleat  conditinn  of 
the  country,  went  on  to  asaert  that  if  obstacles  to  the  Oovcmment 
■hoold  arise,  which  he  as  yet  did  not  foresee,  he  should  find  streTigth 
to  overcome  them  in  tbe  loyalty  of  his  people.  The  covert  threat 
was  not  lost  upon  his  audience  ;  tbe  nddress  moved  in  the  Lower 
House  expressed  the  prevailing  mistrust.  Concurrence  between  the 
aovereiguandtbeinterestsofhispeople  was,  it  declared,  thr  nrrrmiTj 
condition  for  the  good  working  of  the  charter ;  that  aympathy  wai 
now  broken,  the  administRtion  had  acted,  and  was  continuing  to  ac^ 
as  thongb  tbe  people  were  disaffected.  The  King  waa  intieated  to 
choose  between  hie  foithfol  Parliament  and  these  evil  coaiuellm. 
Charles  did  not  refuse  to  receive  the  address,  but  stated  in  reply  to  it, 
that  thongh  grieved  to  hear  that  sympathy  between  himself  and  hit 
people  no  longer  existed,  he  had  no  intention  of  receding  from  hi> 
former  view.  The  next  day  tbe  Chamber  was  summarily  prorogued, 
the  first  instance  since  the  restoration  of  so  strong  a  measure,  and  in 
Hay  dissolved,  a  new  Parliament  being  summoned  for  Augnat.  The 
elections  went  constantly  against  tha  Government,  in  spite  of  ai 
attempt  to  tonse  tbe  love  of  glory  in  the  people  hy  an  expedition  to 
Algiers,  and  of  a  personal  address  by  the  King,  who  begged  tbe 
electors  to  rally  round  him  for  the  support  of  the  royal  pretwativa 
"  It  is  your  King  who  requires  this  of  you,  it  is  as  a  father  he  aunt- 
mons  you,  do  your  duty  and  I  will  do  mine,"  were  his  closing  woida 
Their  ill  success  in  the  elections  reduced  tbe  ministers  to  a  dili^nni*. 
Qiutaitita-  They  must  either  resign  or  again  meet  a  hostile  Itelja- 
gruwfnB?  ment,  or  (a  third  alternative)  proceed  in  some  nncoo- 
■laiAT-  Blitatitnui^  've.'j.    to  '<^  (iMtMard   appeanmee   thgy 

jndedto  pttTBUftftie  M«mi««™»,wA*»4ss^^*ji»rtai«nYs« 
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out  on  their  joumey  towaids  Paiia  Polignao  and  his  friends  had 
hoped  to  puidiaae  leave  to  cany  on  the  Gbvemment  in  their  own 
way  by  introducing  a  popular  budget,  while  the  eyes  of  the  people 
were  dazzled  by  the  military  successes  in  Algiers.  Finding  this  out 
of  the  question,  at  the  last  hour  they  determined  upon  an  uncon- 
stitutional act  On  the  21st  of  July,  three  ordinances  were  intro- 
duced to  the  Council,  with  an  explanatory  memorial  This  memorial 
declared  that  the  charter  contained  no  promise  of  protection  to  the 
periodical  press,  and  that  the  periodical  press  had  been  injurious, 
especially  to  the  military  afiairs  in  Algiers,  and  that  it  must  there- 
fore be  suppressed ;  whQe  the  highest  duty  of  Government  (its  own 
preservation)  authorized  the  setting  aside  of  the  charter,  when  all 
efforts  to  secure  a  &vourable  house  had  been  exhausted  in  vain. 
The  three  ordinances  suspended  the  liberty  of  the  periodical  press, 
dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  altered,  to  suit  the  views  of 
the  Court,  the  structure  of  the  chamber  hereafter  to  be  chosen. 

The  ordinances  were  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  were  given  to  the 
MoniUeur  to  publish  at  midnight  on  the  25th  of  July.  ootteMkof 
Their  effect  was  an  immediate  outbreak,  headed  by  the  *^  ^^mauan. 
opposition  newspaper  editors.  A  protest,  signed  by  forty-four  of 
them,  was  issued  on  the  26th,  declaring  that  the  Government  had 
forfeited  its  right  to  obedience.  There  was  a  panic  on  the  Exchange, 
and  aU  things  promised  a  revolution,  the  success  of  which  could 
scarcely  be  doubtful,  as  the  aimy  was  deeply  infected  with  dis- 
affection, and  there  were  not  more  than  6000  trustworthy  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Marmont,  himself  inclined  to  constitutional 
views.  However,  the  ministry  seem  to  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  the  effervescence  was  temporaiy,  and  on  the  27th  an  attempt 
was  made  to  suppress  the  protest  of  the  press ;  the  printing  offices 
were  closed,  and  while  the  police  hammered  at  the  doors  unaided  by 
the  lookers-on,  the  papers  were  distributed  by  thousands  from  the 
upper  windows.  The  case  even  came  before  one  of  the  courts  of  law, 
as  one  of  the  printeis  was  sued  for  breach  of  contract  for  refusing  to 
print ;  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  declared  that  the  ordinance,  being 
against  the  charter,  could  not  be  binding.  So  highly-strung  a  state 
of  public  feeling  could  not  last  long.  Some  deputies  had  assembled 
to  discuss  how  they  should  act ;  the  electors  of  Paris  sent  to  them, 
and  begged  them  to  assume  the  command  of  the  movement,  asserting 
that  the  insurrection  was  already  begun,  the  armourers'  shops  had 
been  cleared,  and  that  other  signs  of  immediaXA  tANoVo^AcrcL  ^wtsK^ 
visible.     The  depnties   postponed  theix  reply  ^01  VJhi^  Ic^^-'vPa^ 
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morning ;    by  that  time  the  people  had  taken  the  law  into  their    | 
own  hands.    On  all  eidce  barricades  were  being  rapidly  thrown  up ;    ' 
the  Hfitel  de  Vtlle  waa  seized,  the  trieolonr  fli^  hoisted,  and  di* 
tocsin  rung,  white  the  ttoopi  were  distributed  in  varioua  parts  of  the    I 
Uiwn.    Manuont,  vho  knew  the  temper  of  the  omiv,  despabihed  i    | 
meeeengei  to  the  King  at  St.  Cloud  to  urge  upon  him  the  neceemty 
of  conceasion.      The  ministry  was  in  permanent  session   in  the    . 
Toileriea,  and  a  Htate  of  aiege  having  been  declared,  Mannont  became    | 
head  of  the  Govetnmeni     With  him  the  populace  tried  to  treat    i 
Himself  inclined  to  peace,  he  cootd  only  answer  that  his  oidcra 
were  to  use  force.    He  however  offered  to  send  another  meaaen^ 
to  St  Clond  ;  the  reply  brought  waa  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and 
to  act  with  masses.    The  answer,  which  implied  the  sappieedon  of 
the  revolt  at  all  hazards,  was  quite  oseless — the  soldiers  had  laptdlj 
deserted  ;  those  who  kept  to  their  allegiance  had  not  been  snpplifd 
with  food,  and  weary  and   diapiiited,  were   gradually  withdrawn.     I 
The  uproar  continued  nil  night,  and  fresh  bnrricadea  were  honilT    ^ 
springing  up.    On  the  29th  the  Hune  scenes  continued,  the  tmc^ 
constantly  fraternizing  more  and  more  with  the  mob,  and  in  the 
afternoon  Marmont  found  himself  obliged  to  march  with  «11  At 
fvnT^tJT„  ^      troops  he  could  collect  to  St  Cloud  to  aecnre  the  salet; 
**""  ^  of  the  King.    It  seems  that  up  to  that  evening  CbariM 

and  his  conrtiets  still  believed  that  they  had  only  an  ^mente  to 
encounter,  but  the  next  day,  as  no  good  news  arrived,  the  Kii^ 
found  himself  gradually  deserted,  and  at  three  in  the  morning  of  tfae 
teat  day  of  July  himself  drove  oft  When  he  heard  that  Lonii 
Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  accepted  the  poet  of  Lieutenant  of 
the  kingdom,  he  made  a  final  effort  to  save  his  dynasty  by  abdi- 
cating in  favour  of  his  grandson,  the  Dnka  of  Bern.  The  step  mi 
entirely  frnitless ;  he  was  recommended  to  withdraw  quietly.  H* 
took  the  advice,  repaired  to  Cherbourg,  and  arrived  at  Bpithead  on 
the  17th  of  August  Jiter  gome  residence  at  Lulworth,  Chadct 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  T-^ngliab  King,  who  had  offered  bin 
the  use  of  Holyrood  Honse. 

In  the  midst  of  this  revolution,  Qeoi^  IV.,  who  had  for  some 
years  been  seriously  ill,  and  who  einea  the  trial  of  his  wife  hid 
DHtksi  withdrawn  himself   much  from    public    obserrstioii. 

"■<■**  i^-         died.    His  danger  had  been  hidden  from  the  people 
probably  at  luB  o'lm  T«>\uest    But  on  the  S6th  of  Jane  he  died,  i 
victim  to  a  comi^AiuiAkin  <£  diusuiA  -^fto!^^  bed  rendered  his  lita 
n  miserable. 
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Throughout  the  last  session  of  the  leign  Wellington  had  occupied 
a  position  which  could  not  long  be  maintained.  Theie  i^^^  ^ 
was  no  doubt  that  an  earnest  effort  miffht  immediately  waninfioB't 
have  driven  his  administration  firom  office.  He  had 
broken  with  the  old  high  Tories  by  the  Catholic  Emancipation  and 
by  his  financial  policy.  He  had  quarrelled  with  the  Canningites  by 
insisting  upon  the  resignation  of  Huskisson.  He  had  indeed  made 
some  approaches  towards  the  Whigs,  and  admitted  both  mi  im»uim 
Scarlet  and  Loid  Boslin  to  office,  but  his  views  rendered  v>tMtm. 
it  impossible  that  any  real  union  with  them  should  be  thought  of. 
He  thus  stood  absolutely  alone,  allowed  to  remain  in  office  chiefly 
because  men  thought  1dm  the  only  minister  fit  to  deal  with  the 
vacillating  and  unprincipled  King,  and  because  a  speedy  change  on 
Qeoige's  death  was  expected.  Consequently  the  session  was  passed 
in  somewhat  meaningless  discussions,  and  in  attacks  to  which  the 
arbitraxy  and  self-confident  character  of  Wellington  laid  him  open. 
Though  the  settlement  of  Greece  was  finally  completed,  his  foreign 
policy,  as  we  have  seen,  which  seemed  to  aim  at  little  else  than  at 
keeping  things  exactly  as  they  were,  met  with  little  approbation. 
Attacks  against  the  press  in  which  he  engaged  seemed  at  once  some- 
what to  lower  his  dignity,  and  to  give  openings  for  the  assaults  of 
the  liberals.  His  finftTim>l  measures,  although  he  effected  a  saving 
of  upwards  of  a  million  in  the  payment  of  the  Civil  Service,  dimin- 
ished but  little  the  weight  of  taxation,  while  continued  disturbances 
in  Ireland,  and  widespread  discontent  and  misery  among  the 
working-classes,  especially  in  the  silk  trade,  threw  gloom  over  nil  the 
ccuntry. 
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IT  was  pcrhapB  fortunate  Ihat  OeoiBe  IV.  was  succeeded  bj  i 
man  of  \ery  different  cliaractei,  whose  tdmplicity  and  genialitj 
ffi,Pi.^_  ot  Bfcedily  made  bim  as  popular  aa  his  brother  had  bca 
wuuuD  IT.  tlio  reverse.  The  little  care  with  which  he  preseiTfJ 
the  outward  forms  of  dignity  shocked  the  older  Tories  ;  the  beedoD 
with  which  he  admitted  men  of  botli  parties  to  hia  table  and  bis 
Court  seemedto'ptoinise  a  reign  conducted  on  constitutional  prindpla 
\  and  without  -pMlj  ViBft  «&&%  ^^  Qlttia  Gmwd.    The  popolaritf 
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of  the  King  was  at  the  time  of  gieat  importance^  becaiue  the  excite- 
ment of  the  daya  of  Jnly  in  France  spread  rapidly  over  Europe, 
especially  in  Belgium  and  Poland,  and  met  with  great  sympathy  in 
England.  Had  an  onpopnlar  monarch  been  upon  the  throne  the 
Crown  might  easily  have  been  inyolyed  in  the  qnanel  with  the 
people. 

In  Belgium  the  revolutionary  spirit  assumed  the  form  of  a  national 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  French-speaking  Belgians  to  ssteiof  «h« 
sever  themselves  firom  the  Dutch  kingdom  to  which  JSJJS"**" 
they  had  been  attached  by  the  Treaties  of  Vienna.  MidPtttaBA. 
There  was  good  ground  for  their  discontent  The  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  a  clever  but  injudicious  man,  had  fedled  to  fulfil 
his  engagements,  and  had  ruled  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the 
Dutch  part  of  his  kingdom.  The  liberty  of  the  press  granted  by 
the  constitution  had  been  superseded  by  a  royal  ordinance,  in- 
tended to  be  temporary,  but  still  remaining  in  force ;  a  judicial 
system  by  which  the  judges  were  the  nominees  of  the  Crown 
had  superseded  the  enactments  of  the  constitution,  by  which  the 
judges  were  elective  and  irremoveable ;  the  King  had  twisted  the 
clause  recommending  to  his  care  the  interests  of  education  to  mean 
that  education  should  be  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Crown ;  the 
French  language  had  been  proscribed  in  dl  public  acts,  and  business 
hod  to  be  carried  on  in  Dutch ;  an  undue  proportion  of  the  taxes 
was  laid  upon  Belgium,  and  Protestants  were  chiefly  employed  both 
in  public  and  educational  offices,  though  absolute  equality  of  religions 
had  been  guaranteed.  There  is  no  need  to  explain  the  grievances  of 
the  Poles.  Destroyed  as  a  nation,  divided  recklessly  among  their 
powerful  neighbours,  it  was  only  too  natural  that  they  should  at  once 
accept  any  hope  of  freedom. 

In  England  the  Revolution  in  France  met  with  universal  sympathy 
and  admiration.  Among  those  classes  which  of  late  ^g^^^^^ 
years  had  been  in  a  constant  state  of  discontent,  it  was  Jvij : 
accepted  as  an  example  to  be  at  once  followed.  But  the  ^ 
orderly  and  self-restrained  manner  in  which  the  change  in  France  had 
been  effected  had  a  far  different  and  more  important  effect  than  this. 
It  seemed  to  show  the  possibility  of  great  and  thorough  changes  being 
carried  out  without  the  excesses  which  had  hitherto  accompanied 
revolutions,  and  had  frightened  the  well-to-do  middle  classes  from 
any  co-operation  with  the  more  eager  and  innovating  workin^-isi^a^. 
It  seemed  possible  that  the  groat  question,  w\a<^  Ya^l  \i««a  ^tc^s^r^ 
crushed  hy  the  French  wars  and  by  the  lengjShfine.^  \«Koa»  ^"^  ci""&sfc 
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hj  the  Tories,  might  be  rAived  and  brought  to  a  succeMFnl  i»)iicla- 
mon  withoat  opening  the  flood^gatea  of  Bodal  aiiaichy .  PaiUamentu; 
rtform  waa  at  once  taken  up  bj  the  Whig*  and  by  the  great  middle 
class  of  Bugbuid,  who  determined  to  ti;  whether  they  could  not  win 
it  itt  some  leas  objectionable  form  than  it  bad  asaomed  in  the  hands 
or  radical  demagogues. 

In  the  midit  of  this  renewed  excitement  both  on  the  Coatinent 
,j,m^^  and  in  England,  the  miniHtry  of  Wellington,  cnt  oS 
Wiiuoiue'i  from  its  old  friendB  and  disowned  by  those  whose  policy 
'*''''*^'  it  had  been  enforced  to  adopt,  stood  aa  lepreaenlalive 

I'f  the  bygone  BjHtem.  The  Toinieter,  though  he  had  already  so 
I'requently  yielded  to  the  pressoie  of  ciicumataQcea,  was  regarded  ss 
the  fiiend  of  Folignac,  the  fallen  French  minister.  His  foreign  policy 
read  by  this  light  seemed  to  be  directed  entirely  to  uphold  the 
principles  which  had  actuated  the  Tory  Government  at  the  lime  of 
the  Vienna  Treaty.  He  was  known  Ui  be  at  heart  an  eQem}^  of  sU 
change,  and  bis  conduct  was  therefore  watched  at  this  crima  with 
ettreme  aniiety.  Itwaafeltat  the  time,  and  has  since  been  confe«ed, 
that  his  ministiy  during  tbe  last  session  had  existed  only  by  the 
toleration  of  it«  enemies.  With  the  death  of  the  King  the  chief 
necessity  for  retaining  the  Duke  in  his  position  had  disappeared,  and 
the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived  for  sweeping  away  the  Oo-venunen^ 
which  waa  merely  obstructive  and  bent  at  the  best  in  keeping  thmgi 
exactly  as  they  were.  The  dissolution  which  necesasrily  followed 
the  accession  of  the  new  King  afforded  the  Duke's  enemin  tbe 
opportunity  they  required.  In  the  midst  of  much  excitement,  fis 
the  reformers  Lad  already  begun  to  cover  the  land  with  asaodatioM, 
the  elections  took  place,  with  a  result  disastroue  to  Oovenmient 
TherewasaloesofatleaatfiftyOovemmentBeata.  While  the  Libenli 
made  extreme  and  successful  efforts  in  places  where  the  electioni 
were  open,  the  Tory  proprietore  of  boroughs,  in  their  habed  to 
Wellington,  whom  they  regarded  aa  their  betrayer,  brought  in  snti- 
miniiterial  nominees.  The  temper  of  the  people  was  shown  by  tbe 
election  of  Broogham,  voluntarily  and  without  expense,  to  the  retn- 
sentation  of  Yorluhire,  by  the  loss  of  their  seats  by  two  farotheta  and 
a  brother-in-law  of  Feel,  undoubtedly  the  moat  important  membtf 
of  the  Qovemment  after  the  Premier,  and  by  the  fact  that  of  the 
__eighty-two  representatives  of  English  counties  not  more  than  twentf 
B  nunisteiul.  Such  a  diange  no  doubt  offered  much  hope  for 
Rcefnl    and  'pei^iBin(£n\»r^    <^WwteT  of  th«  oonatitntiaitl 
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Bnt  then  wen  still  great  i<migi'T»  thnatenmg  the  eonittrj.  In 
Indaud  O'Connell  was  Bpending  all  hie  energiea  in  THKariM 
preuhiiig  the  neceaai^  of  repeal,  aitd  heaping  fierce  ^j^^j^^M 
md  anmeaiiiDg  woida  of  hatred  upon  the  miiiigtrf.  *f^ 
fi«  had  re-eatabli«lied  the  Asaociatioii  under  the  name  of  "The 
Friends  of  Ireland,"  and  when  the  Irish  GoTenunent  declared  this 
illegal,  it  assnmed  a  new  form  •■  the  Sooie^  of  Irish  Tolimteeis. 
Hie  lower  cIsbbo^  were  in  a  atote  of  wild  excitement,  and  theit  belief 
in  fhcii  leader  was  not  checked  \iy  the  iucouiistencj  with  which  he 
now  «xtolled  the  Bevolntion  in  Belgium  and  in  Pnince,  though 
hitherto,  in  hia  love  of  Catholiciam,  tJie  Catholic  and  JeBait-loring 
Botubooa  had  been  the  main  subjects  of  hia  praise ;  nor  did  even  the 
want  ef  coinage  with  which  he  refused  to  give  satisfaction  for  the 
innilta  he  had  heaped  on  Lord  Hatdinge  iqjare  him  with  his  fol- 
loren.  In  October  it  was  fonnd  neceaaary  in  Tippeiarj  to  take 
iiuana  foe  nppresaing  an  outbreak  bj  the  lue  of  the  soldiery.  In 
England  nenta  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  opening  of  a 
nrolntion  b^an  to  be  visible.  The  breaking  of  machines  both  in 
EoaonfaetDiing  and  agricnltaral  districts,  and  worse  than  ««»»  im- 
that,in  the  Sonth  of  England  rick-boming,  became  OOS'  *"■>« 
Btant.  Ho  efTorti  and  no  rewards  coold  oiriTe  at  a  tone  knowledge  of 
the  peipetnton  of  this  crime.  The  farmers  were  kept  in  a  conatant 
•tate  of  nervous  anxiety.  A  certain  nomber  of  people  were  appre- 
bonded  and  hanged  on  the  chatge,  bnt  any  man  was  still  liable  to 
find  hii  lioki,  in  qnte  of  all  hia  care,  suddenly  and  myateiionaly 
bunting  into  flamea.  In  London,  too,  the  old  demagogue*  b^on  to 
maka  tbair  i^ipearance.  Hunt  and  Cobbett  were  again  i>man[jnitig 
dowda  and  filling  their  minds  with  hopes  of  aodal  eqoality.  Meau- 
whila  the  ministiy  took  no  step  to  dedare  its  intention,  and  made  no 
advanoea  townds  strengtheniDg  itself  by  union  with  any  other  party. 
It  aeanted  indeed  poeaible  for  a  moment  that  the  Dnke  would  again 
yidd,  leadmit  the  Canningites  to  his  party,  and  produce  some  very 
modaiate  reform.  If  cuch  a  plan  existed,  it  disappeared  after  the 
death  of  HnskisBon.  On  the  ISth  of  September  a  nnm-  Data  m 
ber  of  gueata,  among  whom  were  the  Minister,  were  ■•*'"'■ 
asked  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  first  great  railway  in  England, 
iQuning  between  Manchester  and  LivetpooL  The  train,  in  which 
the  gneata  were,  stopped  for  water  at  Farkside.  Several  gentlemco 
left  their  seats,  and  a  mutual  &iNid  brought  Huakiawn  to  the  carriage 
where  Wellington  sat  to  attempt  a  reeonciliatum.  T^m  &i»n  -^tk 
opan  aa  the  old  fiiandc  greeted  each  other  waxniX^.   %tv%&<^i  ^ 
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ttoiu  Mme  ap  upon  the  other  line,  there  was  a  cry  of  "  Get  to  ywii 
Bcata;"  fiuiried  fuid  unable,  apparently,  to  pais  the  open  door,  Htu- 
bisson  fell  acroas  the  lino,  and  was  eo  Beverely  ii^ored  that  be  died 
the  «ame  evening.  The  rest  of  Caimiiig'a  followers,  altLoogli  their 
great  leadeT  had  been  on  enemy  to  lelbmi,  at  onc«  made  it  plain 
that  they  had  joined  the  Opposition. 

It  waa  thne,  with  unusual  anxiety  aa  to  the  conduct  to  be  expected 
rirtiiMni  baxa  the  ministry,  that  the  opening  of  Pailiamemt  od  Um 
»«.  1,  uu.  2qJ^  of  November  was  awaited.  The  worst  enemin  ol 
the  Doke  conld  Bcarcely  have  hoped  for  a  more  ill-judged  prodndian 
than  the  King's  epeech.  There  waa  no  sign  that  the  very  ctiti<»l 
Btate  of  the  country  was  even  acknowledged.  The  change  of  dynasty 
in  P^^anee  was  mentioned  and  accepted,  the  unpopular  poUay  of  the 
Oovemment  with  regard  to  Miguel  praiaed,  the  civil  war  in  Belgium 
spoken  of  in  tetms  of  severe  lepnibation,  and  a  determinatioii  ei- 
preaaod  to  uphold  the  present  political  system;  the  disturbed  temper 
of  the  people  in  England  and  Ireland  was  mentioned  with  indigni* 
tion,  and  the  firm  puri-iise  of  Oovemment  deelnred  to  repiese  it  bv 
every  means  in  their  power.  Of  recognition  of  the  neceaaity  of 
listening  to  what  had  now  become  the  expreeaed  wish  of  the  nsiicffl 
there  waa  not  a  word.  If  anything  could  be  wanted  to  Htrengthen 
the  impression  caused  by  the  speech,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
ministry  was  more  couservstive  than  ever,  it  was  afforded  by  Wel- 
lington's words  in  the  debate  on  the  address  in  answer  to  Lord  Omfi 
recommendation  that  some  plan  of  reform  should  be  ondertalMn. 
He  declared  hia  belief  in  the  perfection  of  the.  legislative  system.  It 
poeaesaed  the  full  and  entire  confidence  of  the  country ;  he  waa  not 
therefore  prepared  to  brii^  forward  any  measure  of  reform,  sad 
might  declare  at  onc«  that  "  as  long  as  he  held  any  etertion  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  he  shonld  always  feel  it  hia  duty  to  neiri 
such  measures  when  proposed  by  oihen."  It  waa  a  challenge  to 
the  reformers  which  was  speedily  auswered.  On  the  same  ni^ 
Brougham  announced  his  intention  of  bringing  forward  a  motion  for 
reform  on  the  16th,  and  on  that  night  the  &ite  of  the  ministry  mnal 
have  been  decided.  In  the  interval  before  the  critical  i^y  tiie 
excitement  of  the  people  wan  so  great  that  the  King's  visit  to  the 
^MMImnm  at  ^ty  had  to  be  postponed,  because  Wellington  wss  afiwd 
^^^^■••r-  to  accompany  him  unless  trader  a  strong  armed  escort. 
^■fcie  tliat  day  arrived  the  ministry  found  an  opportunity  fi? 
Wfk.  Among  1ib«  V^\i»  t:^  ^4  «Qeech  was  the  reform  of  tbe 
On  tV  \SftieM'B.<sni^'?«Q^'^™ni^\B.fliinotionto 
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a  Select  Committee;  the  miniatry  opposed  it  on  the  gioimd  that  no 
further  economy  was  posaihley  and  being  beaten  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-nine,  after  taking  one  day  to  consider,  announced  on  the  16th 
that  tiieir  resignation  had  been  accepted,  and  thus  saved  themselves 
from  defeat  on  the  more  momentous  question  of  reform.  During 
the  formation  of  the  new  ministiy  Brougham's  motion  was  postponed, 
and  it  was  almost  immediately  known  that  he  had  passed  into  the 
Upper  House  as  Lord  Chancellor,  and  that  the  first  business  of  the 
new  Gtovemmeiit  would  be  the  production  of  a  Reform  BilL 

At  such  a  crisis  it  was  impossible  that  any  statesman  except  Lord 
Grey  should  be  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  p^^a^n^^ 
Caldnet.  Now  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  he  had  been  xmta  omf 
the  prominent  leader  in  every  attempt  at  parliamentary  '™^'^* 
reform  for  the  last  forty  years.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  selecting 
his  ministers.  As  far  as  talents  and  debating  power  went  the 
Liberal  party  was  very  strong ;  it  was  not  yet  discovered  that  the  long 
absence  of  ^e  party  from  office,  and  its  consequent  ignorance  of  the 
routine  and  traditions  of  official  work  had  rendered  most  of  its 
members  rather  weak  administrators.  The  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer  was  given  to  Lord  Althorp,  a  most  amiable  and  excellent 
man,  a  steady  partisan  of  reform  and  retrenchment,  but  of  an  easy  and 
not  yeiy  vigoroua  character.  Lord  Lansdowne  was  President  of  the 
Council ;  Lambton,  now  become  Lord  Durham,  Qrey's  son-in-law, 
was  Lord  Privy  Seal;  the  Secretaryships  were  supplied  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Canningites ;  Palmerston,  Melbourne,  and  Godench 
were  respectively  Foreign,  Home,  and  Colonial  Secretaries.  Charles 
Grant  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  Holland,  Auckland, 
and  Graham  were  also  in  the  Cabinet.  In  office,  but  not  of  the 
Cabinet^  were  Lord  John  Russell  as  Paymaster-General,  and  Mr. 
Stanley,  subsequently  Lord  Derby,  as  Secretaiy  for  Ireland. 

The  duty  which  this  ministry  undertook  was  by  no  means  a  light 
one ;  for  tliough  it  was  plain  that  reform  in  some  shape  or  other 
could  no  longer  be  delayed,  its  introduction  was  beset  with  difficulties, 
of  which  the  greatest  was  by  no  means  the  opposition  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  open  opponents  of  the  measure. 
Any  advance  towards  a  fair  representation  was  certain 
to  meet  with  the  strongest  opposition  from  men  who 
regarded  any  change  as  revolutionary,  and  saw  a  diminution  of  their 
own  interests  in  the  slightest  attacks  upon  the  system  of  nominee 
boroughsL  But  such  bigoted  and  selfish  opposition  migjht  <:ftx^aks!&^ 
■ooner  or  later  be  overcome.    A  far  gteaitei  (\Qxi\5£t  H!t)A\A\^Vs«isA 
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in  the  eiaggeiated  hopes  which  had  been  fostered  for  many  je&n 
uuoug  the  Buffering  artiBans,  who  had  been  tanght  bj  their  leoderB 
and  demagogaes  to  ascribe  all  theii  miseries  to  the  want  of  fair  re- 
preAentation.  No  measure  which  a  ministry,  aristociatic  in  its  char- 
acter as  the  preBcnt  roiiiistiy  was,  could  iotrodace,  oo  ntefwme  which 
oould  aatiafy  the  intelligent  middle  classes,  to  whom  social  cbajige  waa 
almost  as  abhorrent  as  to  the  Tories,  could  fail  to  canee  dissppoiat- 
ment  to  the  hopes  of  the  lower  classes  ;  and  when  they  found  how 
little  practical  relief  they  would  gain  by  the  meaaure,  there  was  only 
too  much  danger  lest  the  revalutiOQ  of  which  the  opponents  of  thu 
measure  weie  so  fond  of  talking  might  reoUy  come  into  eslBtence. 
Signs  of  popular  discontent  were,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
clearly  to  be  seen.  Rick-boming  still  continued  ite  course  in  the 
Sontb,  and  tradea  unions  in  their  most  aggravated  form,  and  accom- 
panied by  murder,  had  made  their  appeannce  in  the  monnfacturing 
districts.  Eitreme  measures,  such  as  the  issning  of  a  special  com- 
mission in  the  disturbed  districts,  were  urged  upon  the  Oovemment ; 
but  Lord  Grey  replied  that  he  considered  the  regular  povera  of  the 
Goremment,  if  properly  naed,  wera  sufficient  for  all  purpose*.  In 
foct,  the  mimstry  underatood  that  tiie  contest  was  not  an  ordinaiy 
parilamentary  one ;  it  was  ecaroely  to  be  expected  that  of  its  own  free 
will  the  House  of  Commons  ahonld  accept  a  Bill  which  must  exclude 
many  of  its  membera  from  their  seats  ;  it  was  as  the  apokeameo  of  s 
great  national  wish  that  the  ministers  regarded  themselvea,  tmd  tiiey 
intended  to  rely  upon  the  nation  for  their  sapport.  Not  only  did 
they  therefore  refrain  from  any  exceptional  meaaniea  for  the  sup- 
pression  of  disturbance,  they  also  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned  the 
legality  of  the  numerous  political  unions  which,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  TTnioQ  of  Birmingham,  of  which  Mr.  Attwood  waa  the 
president,  bad  sprung  into  existence  all  over  England,  and  which 
aimed  at  briugii^  into  some  sort  of  hannony  the  demands  of  the 
wealthy  and  poorer  classes.  The  ministry  had  in  &ct  determined 
to  use  all  expreedons  of  the  national  temper,  even  when  verging  upon 
breaches  of  the  Constitution,  to  forward  what  they  conceived  to  be 
the  great  healing  measure  which  the  evils  of  the  times  demanded. 
The  struggle  thus  assumed  a  far  more  dignified  form  than  that  of  sn 
ordinary  political  question.  In  its  first  stage  it  was  the  people,  si 
usual  with  aristocratic  leaders,  who  demanded  and  insisted  upon 
their  will  being  heard  by  the  Lower  House.  When  that  House  had 
been  i«c«nBtitiited,  oni  ^Kfiomn  ^-^-isiuthlQ  to  the  popular  claims,  it 
u  the  people  sp«akin%>>)^^'^<w«<A'^^*'"'''^^^3QB»Uf  dioHB 
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npnaantatiTei,  anpported  bj  bd  ineiiitible  and  probablj  imooiutitn- 
tioiul  action  bom  withont,  which  engaged  in  a  lift  and  death  etroggle 
with  the  ariatocnej,  dinging  tenaciouBly  to  their  andent  privilegee. 
On  die  &d  of  Febmorj,  when  the  Pailiament  na«embled,  the 
intention  of  the  miniiitTy  to  produce  a  meoeuie  of  parliamentaiy 
lefbim  in  both  Hoasei  was  made  known.  The  day  for  ila  iutrodno- 
lioB  was  fixed  for  the  1st  of  March.  The  interval  was  passed  in 
Puliament  in  the  oidinarj  bn«ine«  of  the  leision,  and  in  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  A  budget  whidi,  betraying  as  it  clearly  did  a  tendency  towards 
the  policy  of  Hnskiswn  in  bront  of  the  nianabctniing  indortries, 
was  reodved  with  an  oppodtion  which  showed  the  temper  of  the 
Honae^  and  which  wonld  probably  nnder  ordinary  eircnmitanoea 
have  eaoaed  the  fall  of  the  minist!;.  But  it  was  imdenrtood  that  it 
WM  upon  tefimn  and  npon  no  c^er  qneation  that  the  fate  of  the 
Oovenunent  depended.  Withont  the  walls  of  Pailiament  agitation 
WW  Tlgoronsly  at  work.  Petition  after  petition  for  and  against  the 
aj^raodiing  measure  was  piepared,  and  the  whole  country  was  npon 
the  tiptoe  of  expectation  when  on  the  appointed  day  Lord  John 
BoMell  made  his  statement  as  to  the  chaiacter  of  the  Bill  „„,^^  „, 
Althooghit  has  sine*  been  fonsd  necessary  more  than  tatusnaHL 
onoe  to  enlarge  i^  at  the  time  the  cora^eteneas  of  the  ''"^^  ^**^ 
Bill  mtptised  eren  the  friends  of  Oovenunent,  while  it  seemed  to  ibg 
oppinients  little  better  than  an  ill-timed  jeet  As  in  all  Bills  for  reform 
tit  the  npieaentation,  there  were  two  point*  to  be  regarded  :  in  the 
flnt  place,  to  secnre  that  the  repreaentativea  of  the  people  shonld  be 
nally  npreeentatiTea  and  not  nominees ;  in  the  second  place,  to  secure 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  franchise  that  they  ahonld  as  far  as  practic- 
afale  repnsent  all  rlsimcn  of  the  nation.  On  the  first  of  these  points 
tha  Bill  WM  com^Jete,  with  very  few  exceptions  rotten  boroiighs 
were  entiidj  swept  away ;  it  is  on  the  second  point  that  subeeqnent 
legislation  has  been  fbnnd  necessary.  The  Bill  as  originally  pm- 
MOited  deatioyed  at  onoe  sixty  rotten  boronghs,  bat  with  regard  to 
thalimidiise  and  the  distribntion  of  seats,  as  will  be  seen  snbeeqnently, 
it  diowed  ctnuddenble  favonr  to  the  conntiea,  that  is  to  the  landed 
interest  and  to  the  middle  classes,  exdoding  entiidy  the  artisan  cUis, 
which,  when  its  memben  are  proapeions  and  poesees  property,  is  one 
of  tlie  most  Tdnid>le  dements  in  the  constitution  of  the  nation.  Aa 
Lotd  John  Bnssell  read  the  list  of  disfranchised  boroughs,  he  was 
greeted  with  shonts  of  laughter  and  ironical  cries  of  "  Hear'  from 
the  nwmben  who  npresented  them.  Thedefaetocn^to^xATvd&ssst, 
eoBtiniud  to  otran  nights ;  the  ehiet  ob^oiAioa  tuw&  ^ok  *A>i^  "^^^ 
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balance  of  the  Constitution  wonld  be  changed  and  the  power  of  tb« 
House  of  Lords  diminished.  It  traa,  however,  passed  without  divi- 
Qoa,  the  atmgKl'^  being  dcreired  to  the  second  reading.  Althonj^h 
ita  defidenciea  were  ohvions  enough  to  the  advanced  refortnera,  the 
intportanec  of  eectmng  the  nne  great  step  in  udvonce  which  it  pro- 
miaed  in  the  annihilation  ofrotten  boroughs  cnased  its  general  aecepl- 
ance,  and  "  The  Bill  and  nothing  but  the  Bill "  became  the  watchwotd 
of  the  Liberal  part^  in  England.  There  waa  considerable  diatnt- 
bance,  as  waa  to  be  expected,  throughont  the  eountrf,  and  in  antici- 
pation of  a  strong  oppomtion  man;  of  the  political  unions  came  M 
the  formal  detennination  that,  if  necessary,  they  would  refr&in  from 
paying  taxes,  and  would  even  march  to  London  ;  they  i^med  lifltt 
ahowing  the  numbers  on  which  they  could  count,  and  it  began  to 
be  plain  that,  if  constitutional  means  foiled,  the  Bill  would  be  carried 
by  unconstitutional  pressure. 

The  second  reading  at  length  came  on,  and  in  the  fiilleft  Hook 
(hi  »Mid  ever  known,  608  members  being  present,  the  ministry 
JSmBUL*"  sauureii  a  majority  of  one.  Precedent  would  have  is^ 
MuAu-  manded  their  tetdgnatioD,  but  regarding  themKlrea  u 
ohai^d  with  a  great  national  duty  they  kept  their  places,  and  all 
England  illnminated  at  the  news.  The  next  process  wa«  to  pan  the 
Bill  through  Committee,  and  there  the  weaknen  of  the  Qoven- 
ment  at  onoe  disclosed  itself.  They  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
eight  on  a  clause  for  reducing  the  whole  number  of  memben,  and 
tl^ee  days  afterward*  the  Honae  refased  to  go  into  a  question  of 
■npply.  The  ministry,  determined  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  re- 
guded  this,  not  without  some  exaggeration,  as  a  refusal  of  Bap|di««, 
and  declared  that  they  could  do  nothing  but  res^;  but  the  King, 
as  yet  true  to  them,  refased  their  resignation,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  a  very  strong  wish  not  to  disulve  the  Hous&  Aa  the 
Parliament  was  now  in  its  first  session,  this  wish  of  the  King  was  by 
no  means  unnatural,  yet  only  by  a  dissolution  could  the  ministen 
and  the  Beform  Bill  be  saved.  They  themselves  subseqaeatly 
dedaied  their  belief  that  this  waa  the  real  crisis  of  the  question. 
The  Opposition  also  felt  the  importance  of  the  moment,  and  thioo^ 
their  leader,  Lord  Whamecliffe,  moved  an  address  to  the  King,  i«nian- 
gtratiug  against  the  intended  dissolution.  What  the  arguments  of 
'  e  ministry  had  been  unable  to  effect  was  done  at  on« 
.  by  tiiift  ill-judged  piece  of  violence,  which  the  King  con- 
ndeied.  Kd  B^SaRt  m:^"*^  "laa  -^TCTOgattve.     He  imine- 
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scene  of  excitement  in  the  Loida  hu  raidy  been  eqnallMl  when 
he  tnddenlj  nude  hu  appeannoe  and  demanded  the  presence  of 
the  Commons.  An  eqnally  tomnltnons  scene  had  been  going 
forward  in  the  I-ower  Honae,  the  Speaker  had  himself  been  un- 
ftble  to  obtain  a  hearing.  At  the  Bummond  of  the  Uaher  of 
the  Black  Bod,  the  Conunons  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Upper 
Honse,  and  were  at  once  told  by  the  King,  in  an  nnnanallj 
cheeiM  and  firm  tone,  that  he  bad  come  there  for  the  purpose 
of  prorogtiing  them,  with  a  view  to  immediate  dieaolntion,  in 
(Oder  to  ascertain  the  lenae  of  hie  people  on  the  question  of  repre- 
sentation. 

The  dlwolntion  thni  taking  place  in  the  midst  of  the  violent  and 
■trongly-organiied  agitation  of  the  nation,  rittually  secnred  the 
passing  of  the  Bill,  althongh  a  long  and  dangerons  period  of  contest 
bad  yet  to  be  pa»ed.  That  tlie  mob  shonid  break  ont  bete  and 
there  in  riots  was  inevitable ;  bnt  it  was  the  firm  and  detennined 
'  attitude,  not  of  the  rioters,  but  of  the  great  body  of  intelligent  non- 
electon,  which  really  influenced  the  elections.  In  all  directions 
reformers  were  encceeduL  Sii  county  memberB  only  were  opposed 
to  the  Bill,  and  when  in  July  the  second  reading  came  on,  the 
ministers  found  themselves  in  a  majority  of  136.  Manifestly  out- 
numbered, the  opponents  to  the  meoBure  had  recourse  to  an  irritating 
form  of  warfare.  Every  single  detail  was  fonght  over  in  Committee. 
There  was  a  hope  that,  as  the  summer  went  on,  t^e  patience  of 
memben  wonld  be  tired  ont,  that  the  session  must  either  be  termi* 
nated  or  an  accidental  victory  be  snatched  from  the  Government  So 
weary  was  the  nation  of  the  lengthened  delay,  that  the  political 
unions  held  a  meeting  to  settle  how  much  longer  they  wonld  wut, 
bnt  the  qnestion  was  too  important  to  allow  of  any  laxity  on  the  part 

of  its  supporters,  and  on  the  7th  of  September  the  report  _^  ^_ 

of  the  Committee  was  brought  np.    On  the  31st,  after  i»i>«od— ■«, 
another  debate  of  three  nights,  the  Bill  passed  the  Com-  ****'  **" 
mons  by  a  minority  of  lOB.    Its  fate  now  rested  with  the  Peeni,  and 
they  weie  not  long  in  showing  how  they  meant  to  deal  n>  an 
with  it.    On  the  first  reading  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  2i*2i? 
m^ority  of  forty-one.    The  opponents  of  the  measure  *«•■  •■ 
fondly  hoped  that  its  fate  and  that  of  the  administration  were  now 
sealed,  but  the  Lords  bad  not  yet  secnred  a  victory.    Indignant  at 
the  rejection  of  tbeir  Bill,  the  Commons  at  once  passed  a  vote  of 
eonfldenoe  in  the  minisbry,  and  all  feaio[th^raA^EtsM<m'W^'CGS» 
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But  the  iitdigimtion  of  tbe  Commoiu  wiu  nothing  to  tbat  of  tlie 
e^HHmi  people  at  Ui^  wlio  uw  the  meaenre  from  which  thej 
HMa  !■  a*  hoped  BO  math  snatched  from  theui  b;  the  rotes  of  a 
""  few  wealthy  and  important  men,  who  in  no  tenttt  repre- 

sented them,  sod  whose  oppo«ition  bore  in  the  populai  eye  oil  the 
appeiLtauce  of  a  eelfieh  struggle  for  an  exclusive  and  iujmiDDS 
privilege.  Again  the  disonluilf  mobs  of  London  and  otber  laig« 
towns  broke  out  into  riots,  but  thenamber  of  liotera  waaiuaaUffeir, 
and  many  of  them  were  known  ai  belonging  to  the  regnUt  crfmiiul 
and  ruffianly  clam.  Of  these  riots  the  most  important  was  th«l 
which  occurred  in  Bri«tol  on  tbe  29th  of  October.  The  occasion  wu 
the  public  GDtr;  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  a  bitter  opponent  of  refomi, 
into  the  city.of  which  he  was  recoider.  Itoffoided  aaotlier  instancs 
of  tbe  miamanagenient  of  the  local  magistiaqr.  A  mob,  which  aeemt 
never  to  have  reached  a  thousand  in  number,  took  poesesmoa  of  the 
town  for  two  dajre,  broke  into  the  mansion- hoas^,  and  got  dnuik  is 
the  cellars,  and  then,  un<lisliirbed,  and  after  givijig  full  notice  of  their 
intention,  set  fire  to  Queen's  Square,  and  burnt  two  ddea  of  it  to  tbe 
ground.  Themilittuyhadbeenin  the  town  all  day;  atlengthtlwy 
proceeded  to  act,  and  re-established  order  with  little  difficulty,  though 
with  some  loss  of  life.  Their  commander  was  Colonel  Brereton.  The 
mayor  and  magistrates  had  weakly  ^ven  him  but  a  general  authoritr 
to  act  on  his  discretion,  willing  no  donbt  to  ahift  Uie  responsibility 
to  his  shoulders.  A  man  of  kind  heart,  he  had  shrunk  &om  actiif 
without  more  distinct  authority;  he  had  tried  his  best  to  calm  the 
crowd  by  friendly  means,  which  only  increased  their  con&dence  and 
encouraged  them  with  hopes  of  impunity.  He  was  tried  by  comt 
martial,  and,  unable  to  (ace  the  prospect  of  a  slur  on  his  ptofeeaionsl 
character,  committed  snidde.  But  far  more  important  than  thoe 
riots  was  the  condantly  increasing  vigour  ahown  by 
HUasta*  the  organized  unions.  Hitherto  left  untouched  1? 
'""'"'  ""^  the  GoTenunent,  they  now  proceeded  to  measurea  whid 
clearly  brought  them  under  the  action  of  the  law.  The  Londao 
Radicals  held  a  great  meeting  on  the  31st  of  October  in  Lincob'i 
Inn  Fields,  presided  over  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  when  &  Natioul 
Union  was  establiehed,  intended  to  draw  tt^ther  the  vaiiona  nniooi 
of  the  country,  and  to  form  a  central  directory  of  del^^teo.  BeAn 
the  meeting  separated,  it  was  plain  that  some  of  its  members  wen 
ready  to  go  much  further  than  the  unions  had  yet  gone,  and  the 
-^  Jfetropolitan  TJnloii  axunmonKd.  &  m<wting  for  the  7th  of  Novenbs, 

"  iasDod  a  piogtamine  AgmKnifl^'^ft  *i«SE!Qinv  «S.  »il.  baivditiiy 
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piivilegaa  and  dittiitictioiiB  of  lank.  On  thu  oocuicai  the  Gorem- 
mut  acted  qniokly  and  wisely.  Lord  Uelboume  received  a 
deputation  of  die  Utuon,  and  petauadad  them  to  poatpooe  their  meet- 
ing, and  ahortly  afterwarda,  on  the  SSnd  of  November,  a  proclama- 
tioii  waa  inaed  for  the  eappression  of  asch  political  cIqIm. 

Tbia  ptodamfttion  is  believed  to  have  been  pnt  forward  at  the 
initagation  of  the  King,  who  had  been  mach  lightened   mnn^ita  ^ 
\fy  the  liota  at  Biiatol,  and  waa  conatantl  j  worked  npon  *^  ""■■ 
1^  the  lodiee  of  the  !Conit,  who  were  strong  anti-reformen,    Hia 
rapport  could  be  no  longer  relied  on  b;  the  miniatry,  and  at  thia 
time  hia  help  waa  more  eapeeialljr  necessary,  aa  it  began  to  dawn  npon 
men**  minds  that  nothing  abort  of  a  large  creation  of  Peers  could 
orerwhelm  the  obatinate  nu^oiity  of  the  Upper  Honae,  and  aecan 
the  paiNge  of  the  Bill,    Aa  the  laat  Bill  had  been  rejected,  before  the 
fight  in  the  Upper  Honae  could  be  recommenced  the  whole  work 
bodtobegonathroagh  again  in  theHouaeof  Commoni.    It  waa  not 
long  delayed  there.    Brought  in  by  Lord  John  Buaaell  ntMOp^M 
on  die  12th  of  December,  it  finally  paaaed  the  Commona  •^*«""»* 
byamqority  of  116  on  the  fiSid  of  March.    On  the  taiLariL 
14th  of  April  the  aacond  reading  of  the  Bill  in  the  Lorda  ^FOMwa 
took  place,  and  it  became  apparent  that  a  certain  number  of  the 
Peeia  had  taken  bight  at  the  threatened  increase  to  their  numbers, 
and  had  began  to  recognize  the  danger  of  their  obstructive  policy; 
the  ministi7  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  majori^  of  nine. 

The  7th  of  May,  after  the  Easter  holidays,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Bill.    The  holidays  were  well  used  ^^^       ,^ 
by  the  lefbrmera  ontaida  Parliament    Monatei  meet-  *p<i»t>« 
ings  ware  everywhere  held,  and  the  Political  Union  of  ""^ 
Binningham,  which  held  the  first  rank  among  the  popular  organiza- 
tions, appointed  a  great  meeting  of  all  the  unions  of  the  counties  of 
Warwick,  Worcester,  and  Stafford  for  the  same  day  as  the  opening  of 
Parliament    The  recess  was  not  leas  eagerly  employed  by  the  uiti- 
refonnen ;  his  Tory  friends,  his  coottien,  hia  wife,  and  hia  naters, 
worked  upon  the  King's  mind ;  he  waa  persuaded  to  refuse  the 
creation  ^  Peeta,  and  to  try  once  more  what  coercion  could  do  in 
■uppreHing  Qie  national  ferment ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
applied  to,  and  orders  to  keep  the  troops  in  readiness  were  aent  to 
varions  ports  of  England,  especially  to  Binningham.    Thna,  when 
the  day  arrived,  while  150,000  men  aasembled  at  Newhall  Hill  in 
Birmingham  were  aweuing  with  hare  heada  andiauft^^vcu^^^'*^*^^*!^ 
unbroken  faitb,  throngh  every  peril  and  ptvvoSioaj-**  \iis«  ?»««»»" 

COW.MM.  V^'WX 
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ontBelvM  and  onr  children  to  our  conntrr'e  caoie,"  Lord  Lrndhant, 
TttMiiiiiMMfl  "^^  '^*^  ^*^  """^  acUve  in  OTgaxtiring  the  present 
li  tta  L«fc  oppomtion,  had  Mctrired  to  eecore  a  majoritT  of  thirtr- 
^  *  five  in  the  Honee  of  Lords  lor  a  motion  postponing  lie 

dia&unchiEdng  ctanBea  of  the  Bill. 

The  sntagoniEtit  forces  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  final  itaue,  Eram 
itaBiBuaT»  *)"c'>  theie  wae  no  escape  except  by  the  creaition  of 
Kr  iShS?"  '***"'  *  measore  as  r«pilgnant  to  the  aristocratic  feeliiig 
kuiiarm*  of  Lord  Qref  aa  to  the  King,  The  Prime  HimsUi, 
■  UBiiMt-  howcTcr,  explaining  the  ritnation,  demanded  of  the 
Kinc  the  one  neoeaaaiy  step.  He  waa  refused,  and  reeigned.  H»  > 
reaignattan  was  accepted,  and  the  Doke  of  Wellington  iras  MDt  for  . 
to  attempt  to  funu  a  CkinserratirQ  ministry.  At  the  eome  tune 
thin^  bad  k""^  ^'^  lar  for  complete  rapreasion.  and  the  Dnke  wu  ' 
instructed  to  form  a  miniatr;  which  would  introdnce  some  extenfiire 
meosnre  of  reform.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  the  ministry  was  receifcd 
in  fiarce  anger  by  the  whole  people  The  papers  came  ont  in  niooni. 
icg.  Tht  National  Union  decreed  that  whoever  ahoald  advifi-  i 
dinolntion  was  a  public  enemy.  Petitions  pmying  that  no  anpplici 
should  be  granted  till  the  Bill  wa«  paased  were  signed  in  a  few  hoon 
by  many  thonsands  of  people,  and  aent  to  London,  whei«  they  were 
joyfully  reeeiTed  by  the  Howe  of  Commons.  The  great  Birmingbam 
Union  made  preparations  to  match  to  London  200,000  Strang,  and 
encamp  on  Hampstead  Heath.  Two  inaormotintable  difiicnltiee  met 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  prevented  the  Inevitable  Tain  idiicb 
must  have  followed  his  success.  It  became  clear  to  him  that  the 
military  could  not  be  trusted,  that  repreaeion  by  force  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  he  conld  find  no  Conserratdves  sufficiently  courageon 
n>iiid^au*T  ***  J°'°  ^^^  "^  '''*  """J^try.  The  King  wns  obl^ 
MBHteoAM.  again  to  have  recouiae  to  his  former  mtnistera.  Itwi> 
""  ***  plain  to  the  Lords  that  further  opposition  waa  useless 

and  would  lead  only  to  a  public  proof  of  the  powerlesaneas  of  their 
resistance  by  the  creation  of  new  Foen.  They  therefore  winlj 
tMHiiMHH  ''''*''ded  to  ft  drcnlar  letter  from  the  King  himaelt 
iBttaaLaidt.  begging  them  to  withdraw  their  opposition.  Welling- 
'"*  *■  ton  left  the  House,  and  was  followed  by  about  a  hundieJ 

other  Peers ;  the  Bishops  in  a  body  withdrew  their  oppooilaon,  ainl 
the  Bill  was  finally  carried  by  a  considerable  majority. 
The  meaeoie  as  ^aaeed  was  not  and  conld  not  be  final,  bnt  it 
^  BMrriTiiiim  -*     ^^^  '^  "rtift,  wiwp^lKaiusw*  «ad  judicious  b(^;inning 
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(oiatenee  of  nomiiiation  and  rotten  boronglu ;  of  tLeie  flftj-nz, 
iuTing  lew  then  9000  inLabitanta,  were  at  once  diBfranchised, 
and  111  teats  left  Taeant.  Thirty  boroughs,  with  lea«  than  4000 
inhabitants,  were  each  deprired  of  one  membei ;  Weymonth  and 
Helcombe  Begis  lost  two.  Then  were  thus  143  seats  to  dispose  of. 
Of  theM  mty-five  were  given  to  the  coontiea,  an  artangemeDt  which 
■bowed  the  still  anbToken  power  of  the  landed  aristociacy ;  only 
twenty-two  luge  towns  received  the  right  of  returning  two  ntembera, 
and  twenty-one  more  the  right  of  returning  oiie.  The  second  evil 
was  the  very  irregular  and  restricted  franchise.  In  some  towns  the 
freemen  alone  elected  ;  in  others  the  suffrage  was  almost  universal ; 
the  whole  nomber  of  electon  on  the  roll  was  very  smalL  A  nnifonn 
^10  household  iranchise  was  now  established  in  boroi^hs,  but,  as  a 
concewion  to  the  rights  of  vested  interests,  freemen  of  corporate 
towns  who  resided  within  the  borough,  end  who  had  been  created 
before  1831,  were  allowed  to  retain  their  votea.  In  the  connties 
copyholders  and  leaseholders  were  added  to  the  constituencies,  and  by 
a  danse  introduced  by  the  Marquis  of  Chandoe,  and  carried  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Govemnient,  tenants  at  will  paying  a  rent  of  £50  wei« 
kIso  enfranchised.  In  this  point  again  the  landed  interest  showed  its 
power,  as  such  tenants  were  only  too  liable  to  be  influenced  by  their 
landlords.  At  the  same  time,  to  decrease  the  disorders  and  expensee 
of  electioDB,  the  duration  of  the  poll  was  shortened.  The  period  of 
fifteen  days  during  which  in  county  elections  votes  could  be  taken 
was  restricted  to  two  in  England  and  to  five  in  Ireland.  Along  with 
the  English  Bill,  Reform  Bills  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  also 
produced  and  passed.  In  Scotland  the  representation  hod  been  lar 
more  imperfect  than  in  England ;  it  was  now  wholly  remodelled. 
The  coonty  fnmchiae  was  given  to  all  owners  of  property,  and  long 
leaseholders  of  the  value  of  £10  a  year,  and  even  to  tenants  for 
ihortei  periods  paying  a  rent  of  £60 ;  in  the  burghs  the  same  £10 
fnnchiae  was  established  as  in  England.  The  number  of  bnrgh 
leprewntativea  was  changed  from  fifteen  to  twenty-three.  Thenumber 
of  county  members  remained  the  same  as  before,  bat  with  some 
alight  difference  in  distribution.  To  Ireland  four  additional  boroughs 
were  allowed,  the  counties  there  remained  the  some.  But  consider- 
able diMontent  was  cauiiud  by  the  adoption  of  the  £10  freehold 
franchise  in  Qie  counties,  which  very  much  restricted  the  nujulier  of 
the  electon,  from  whom  it  will  be  remembered  that  till  quite  latel'i 
«  -lOa.  quolificAtion  only  was  required. 

Thus  was  eompleUnl,  after  u  delay  o£  neaiVy  a\i  VimiTtii.  a.^'i^  ^^^T 
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feaxs,  the  Mcand  net  of  tho  English  ItcTolntioii.  Incomplete  and  uuto- 
entic  in  iU  character,  themoTementof  1688  yet  eetablished  the  sape- 
l,pi^ —  rf  Rorit]rofParliunentuit'whi>le,anditspredomuuneeoTer 
M* ■■nri.  the Toyal power.  FiDrntbattimeonwudstheGovemnieDi 
had  been  in  the  hutd*  of  th«  aristocracy,  from  wUcherer  of  tlie 
political  parties  the  meinbera  of  the  administration  had  been  drawn. 
The  attempt  of  Qeorge  III.  to  re-eBt»bliah  the  power  of  the  Cto^ni 
had  been  attended  with  some  enccesi  as  long  as  it  was  Eupportvdty 
the  good  wiahes  of  the  people.  Events  had  allied  him  with  a  paitj 
bent  on  the  represaion  of  all  popular  movements  and  of  all  onslitn- 
tiotial  growth.  Sabmiasive  during  the  wai,  the  people  on  the  letnn 
of  peace  had  been  aroused  to  a  Benae  of  tbe  injuiy  undet  whicli 
they  suffered  bj  their  eiclnaion  from  all  shaie  in  the  GovenunenL 
Bventa  in  France  had  bronght  their  discdntent  to  a  climax,  and  ther 
had  now  at  lt;ngth  gained  poueseion  of  that  part  of  the  LcgislatoR 
which  had  long  pretended  ialEely  to  represent  them. 

But  althoogh  the  change  effected  by  the  Reform  Bill  at  first  sigbt 
Mnuetuaet  appeals  to  have  been  political,  it  was  in  fact  social.  It 
^.Jl"''"  was  the  introdnctioQ  of  a  wholly  new  class  of  sodct] 

f*^.  into  the  datiea  of  Government.    The  arietocratio  clae5», 

which  had  hitherto  bad  the  monopoly  of  power,  were  forced  to  admii 
to  an  equality  with  themselvea  the  middle  claaa,  which  the  progws 
of  society,  and  the  wonderful  advance  of  material  improvement  during 
the  Inrt  hulf  century,  had  niiaed  to  a  pofdtion  bo  important  that  ii- 
claima  could  no  longur  be  withstood.    Its  victory  had  been  securt-; 
by  a  twofold  alliance.     On  the  one  hand  it  had  taken  advantage  d 
the  real  wants  of  the  claSBes  below  it,  and  of  the  social  ideas  which 
had  been  called  into  existence  by  the  French  Revolution ;  it  hiJ 
not  scrupled  to  employ  the  modem  arts  of  agitation,   or  to  btin; 
what  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  d&  an  uncc 
tional  preaaure  to  bear  upon  Parliament.    On  the  other  hand  it  h*l 
worked  constitutionally  by  an  alliance  with  one   of  the  goveniit;! 
claages,  namely,  the  Whiga.    Long  escluaion  &om  office  bad  as  nsn  ' 
made  this  party  alive  to  the  existence  of  abases,  the  defensive  u 
obetmctive  attitnde  of  tbe  Tories  had  reawakened  its  desire  for  am- 
stitutionii!  growth,  and  the  pbiloaopby  end  writings   of  the  tiiw. 
especially  those  of  Bentbam  and  of  tbe  authora  of  the  EiMt^  J 
D,  had  taken  considerable  hold  of  its  leading  members.    Ti<  | 
;  Government  therefore,  with  complete  honesty,  and  in  tb  1 
DnaJderable  danger  and  difficulty,  accepted  the  aUiu^  ) 
^  the  middle  classes  offered  it,  and  honourably  fulfilled  \SxA 
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of  the  compact  Now  that  the  great  Bill  was  passed,  it  remained  to 
be  seen  how  fipur  the  Whigs  were  willing  to  for^o  their  old  aristo- 
cratic prejudices,  and  how  far  their  strength  would  allow  them  to 
oppose  the  pressure  of  the  extreme  Radicals,  whose  alliance  they  had 
been  forced  to  accept  along  with  that  of  the  middle  olass. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  anxiety  that  the  character  of  the  first  re- 
formed Parliament  was  watched.  There  was  a  general  ^,^  .  ^^ 
feeling  of  terror  throughout  England.  Timid  investors  a*  «fltei  of 
began  to  seek  securities  for  their  money  in  America  or  *^  <^**>*- 
Denmark.  There  was  a  constant  apprehension  of  a  coming  revolu- 
lion  which  might  resemble  that  in  France ;  a  feeling  which  was  not 
appeased  by  occasional  acts  of  violence  throughout  the  country,  and 
a  fierce  and  dangerous  assault  by  the  London  mob  upon  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  himself.  It  is  possible  that  in  any  other  country  such  a 
revolution  might  have  resulted ;  but  the  practical  character  of  the 
English  mind,  which  prevents  it  from  being  carried  away  by  a  pas- 
sionate desire  for  ideid  benefits,  the  wide  diffusion  and  extremely 
strong  love  of  property,  the  firm  and  dignified  attitude  of  the  nobility, 
the  loyalty  with  which  the  really  active  part  of  the  Tory  party  accepted 
the  change  and  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it,  secured  tranquillity 
for  the  country  during  its  passage  through  the  dangerous  crisiB.  It 
may  also  be  reckoned  as  no  small  advantage  to  the  cause  of  order, 
that  the  English  Radicals  found  themselves  thrown  into  the  company 
of  (yCkmnell  and  the  Irish  agitators ;  the  clamour  for  repeal,  the 
lawless  violence  which  showed  itself  in  the  sister  island,  and  the  un- 
scrupulous character  of  the  demagogue  who  represented  it,  gave  a 
strength  and  unity  to  the  moderate  Whig  party  which  it  would  other- 
wise have  wanted.  At  the  same  time  the  twofold  connections  and 
interests  of  the  Government  could  not  but,  sooner  or  later,  prove  a 
cause  of  weakness.  Their  aristocratic  tendencies,  which  remained 
unabated,  prevented  them  from  throwing  themselves  heartily  into 
the  wishes  of  their  more  popular  supporters,  and  laid  them  open  to 
the  constant  suspicion  of  an  inclination  towards  Toryism.  Their 
dependence  on  the  popular  party  compelled  them  to  take  in  hand 
many  difficult  questions  for  the  solution  of  which  the  nation  was 
clamouring.  They  had  therefore  to  be  constantly  steering  a  middle 
coursei  and  assuming  an  appearance  of  weakness  which  rapidly 
uudennined  their  popularity,  while  the  two  tendencies  which  they 
represented,  affecting  the  individual  members  of  the  Cabinet  in 
different  degrees,  speedily  led  to  a  division  among  themselves.  It 
is  for  these  reasons  that  the  work  of  the  first  reformed  Parliamenti 
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grent  u  It  vsa,  bai  nn  appearnnce  of  wcAkne^  as  comparer]  irith 
tiiB  liiirat  of  popular  refumi  wliicli  migbt  have  been  expected  afUi 
ta  ffreat  a  change. 

Wlien  PrLrlinment  asfietnblFd  it  appeared  that  tbe  Wbigg  lud 
cbantui  oi  on  the  whole  a  very  largo  majority ;  hut,  beaideB  im 
active  and  iniportant  body  of  Tories  headed  by  Sir 
Robert  Peal,  there  were  a  coiwiderftblo  nnmbM  of 
lUdicalg,  of  whom  Hume  may  be  regarded  aa  the  leader,  and  tli« 
Iriah  membera,  for  tlie  moet  part  tlie  mi^re  noniinees  and  pnppeti 
of  O'Connell,  fconi  whom  opposition  miglit  be  expected.  There  were 
chnngeB  both  ia  the  appearance  and  ehnracter  of  the  House  \  the 
average  age  of  the  members  was  visibly  increased,  and  it  waa  evident 
that  there  would  be  more  individaal  opinion,  lest  distinctly  puty 
TOlJDg,  and  a  greater  necessity  for  convincing  argument  to  eneun  i 
majority.  It  was  plain,  too,  that  with  much  less  of  oratory  there 
would  be  a  far  grater  ({uantity  of  talking ;  and  u  the  Government 
in  the  King's  speech,  promised  to  introduce  a  number  of  very  im- 
portant Bills,  it  was  found  necessary  greatly  to  lengthen  the  hours  i>f 
Imfiincafi.  At  the  Fame  time,  oa  there  were  no  less  tlmn  three  iiun.ln,-^ 
new  members  in  the  House,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  reftppoint  tbe 
oldSpeaker,Manners-Sutton,  although  he  was  aTory  in  poll  ticB,astep 
which  at  once  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  more  advanced  Liberali. 

The  questions  most  generally  occupying  men's  minds,  and  whichit 
MtiBii^iiMmi  might  be  supposed  would  at  once  become  praminent, 
uktHiiud.  iHi-tfi  the  disturbed  and  wretched  condition  of  the  poor, 
as  evidenced  by  the  late  riots  and  constant  rick-bnming ;  the 
position  of  the  Church ;  slavery ;  and  the  national  relationa  to  foieiga 
countries,  especially  Belgium  and  the  Peninsula;  bnt,  before  all,  tbe 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Chuid 
in  that  countiy. 

It  was  the  Irish  question  which  became  at  once  the  most  imptn- 

QBdiuoB  Of       ^"t<  ^■1'^  which  ultimately  caused  the  fid!  of  the  mii- 

""•^  ifltry.    It  was  understood  that  some  meaaures  of  coemco 

would  be  necessary  to  restore  tranquillity  in  that  country,  but  Ibit 

they  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  measures  of  reform  and  relief   k\ 

though  to  render  the  coming  Coercion   Bill  more   palatable,  Lwd 

Althorp,  on  the  12th  of  February,  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  regulslion 

of  the  Irish  Church.     Since  the  Cathohc  Emancipation  Act  the  atalc 

^^■ikHd  liad  been  becoming  constantly  worse.    Instead  of  acce[*- 

r  ^|Lct  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  O'Connell  had  used  it  m* 

^*~';e {oi  fu^i^ux  d<ei»BA&^,t^had  continoed  his  connst' 
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gitation.  He  had  been  proeecnied  in  1831,  had  pleaded  guilty  to 
Lolding  illegal  asBembliea,  but  bj  the  carelessneai  of  the  Whig 
}oYenunent  he  had  escaped  without  pumehmeDt  His  present 
lemand  was  repeal,  but  the  outrages  which  filled  Ireland  were  either 
grarian  or  connected  with  the  tithes  ;  and  O'Connell  skilfully  man- 
gedy  while  by  his  agitation  he  continually  kept  up  the  discontent,  to 
:eep  clear  himself  of  any  participation  in  the  violence  of  his  country- 
nen.  Of  course  the  repeal  of  the  Union  could  not  be  for  a  moment 
bought  of,  but  the  Gbvemment  could  not  deny  that  the  position  of 
he  Irish  Church  and  the  collection  of  tithes  for  its  support  were 
eal  grievances. 

In  a  country  of  which  the  population  was  somewhat  over  seven 
oillionsy  there  was  established  a  dominant  Protestant  rotnumoftht 
Siarch,  the  members  of  which  numbered  863,000  only,  w^fccawrdi. 
t  had  a  staff  of  no  less  than  four  archbishops  and  eighteen  bishops, 
oany  of  them  with  very  large  incomes,  and  a  body  of  detgy  sup- 
orted  principally  by  tithes,  exacted  not  only  from  its  own  members, 
ut  from  the  six  million  and  a  half  Catholics.  To  make  matters 
rone,  the  tithe  was  paid  by  the  tenants,  and,  as  the  land  was 
^finitely  subdivided,  in  minute  sums  which  rendered  its  forcible 
zaction  most  Irksome  and  ridiculous^  In  many  instances  a  man's 
[the  was  a  farthing,  and  in  some  cases  not  more  than  seven  parts 
f  a  farthing.  So  vexatious  and  unjust  a  tax  was  certain  to  cause 
xasperation.  In  1831  the  collection  of  tithes  became  almost^impoer 
Lble;  the  collectors  were  murdered,  the  police  who  caoie  to  their 
BBcue  fired  upon,  cattle  driven  off  that  the  tithe  might  not  be  paid, 
nd  the  clergy  were  consequently  reduced  to  such  a  miserable  plight 
bat  some  of  them  were  actually  brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation. 
(at  in  spite  of  the  glaring  anomaly  of  the  existence  of  the  Church  at 
11,  and  of  the  ill-feeling  and  violence  excited  by  the  exaction  of  the 
ithes,  neither  Lord  Grey  nor  Mr.  Stanley,  hia  Secretaiy  for  Ireland, 
onld  bring  themselves  to  think  of  any  wide  measure  of  reform,  so 
reat  was  their  dread  of  touching  property  or  vested  interests,  or  of 
1  any  way  ii^uring  the  Churdu  In  February  1632  committees 
reie  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  flystem.  They  reported  that  the 
omplete  extinction  of  tithes  by  a  commutation  or  charge  upon  the 
md  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  Irish  took  thia  as  an  authoriza- 
sm.  of  their  proceedings ;  the  outrages  increased,  and  a  system  of 
izzorism  was  established,  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ig  the  assasHins  and  rioters  to  justice.  In  June  the  Qovemment 
ad  adopted  a  plan  which  in  &ot  made  mattan  ^^nsi^.    ^\!\^^ 
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■uthoifKed  tbc  fulvance  of  ^60,000  to  the  Iiuli  dci^,  wbo  were  nnaUr 
to  collect  their  titheii,  and  took  upon  tlieiiiielves  the  fluty  «f  coUfct- 
ing  formei  orrearf ,  at  the  tame  time  promisiiig  that  the  tithe  com- 
mntaticiii  should  be  nndertaken.  A  Bill  to  this  effect  itm  paawd, 
rendering  commutation  neceswiiy  for  a  tenn  of  twenty-one  jesn. 
Other  Bills  providing  for  the  redemption  of  the  tithe  we«  unfortn- 
natelj  allowed  to  stand  over  to  the  next  aeanon.  But  QovenuiKiit 
bad  now  made  itself  a  tithe  collector,  and  waa  «o  inefficient  in  that 
capacity  that  it  had  mihaeqnently  to  allow  that  of  £104,000  due 
/12,000  only  had  been  levied,  and  thot  with  aome  lo*»  of  life. 

In  the  year  1S33  a  new  arrangement  was  consequently  attemptni 
MATiib*  The  whole  amoant  of  arrears  for  the  last  three  yein 

*?t°""y  amounted  to  about  a  million.  Thi«  sum  the  Ooreni' 
A>(.  tt,  im.  ment  proposed  should  be  advanced  by  an  issue  of  £i' 
chequer  hillfl,  to  be  repaid  gnidaally  by  a  gaieral  land  tax.  As  there 
Kcmed  only  too  much  probability  that  the  land  tai  wonld  be  refused 
with  at  great  determination  as  the  tithes,  most  people  r^arded  tliii 
sum  as  a  mere  gift  to  the  Irish  clergy,  The  Qovemment  was,  how- 
ever, able  to  paaa  tho  Bill.  The  final  settlement  of  the  tithe  quesiks 
waa  poetponed  for  several  yeara;  meanwhile  the  violeoice  whid 
attended  the  attempts  at  collecting  the  tithee  were  the  chief  cause  of 
the  neceasity  of  the  Coercion  Bill. 

But  the  tithes,  though  the  immediate  cause  of  the  diatnrbancei, 
were  only  a  port  of  the  whole  Church  system ;  it  was  the  Chnich 
itaelf  which  waa  the  primary  cause  of  the  evil,  and  in  the  msHOR 
^^  for  the  relief  which  was  to  accompany  the  Bill  for  tbi 
(tank  ML  npression  of  distnrbance,  the  minutem  oddreaeed  then- 
"^  MM-  selvea  to  leaaen  the  more  glaring  defects  of  that  instilo- 

tion ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  as  little  disposed  to  injnn  the 
Chnrch  as  the  Tories  themselves,  and  one  of  the  chief  objecta  of  the 
proposed  legislation  waa  the  improvement  of  the  position  of  the 
clergy.  It  was  thought  that  while  the  lessening  of  the  hierarefaj 
and  the  removal  of  some  of  the  anomaliea  azhibited  by  the  Chnidi 
would  be  pleasing  to  the  Irish,  the  Chnrch  would  itaelf  gain  strength 
by  the  proposed  changes.  Besides  the  payment  of  tithes,  a  choith 
cess,  for  the  support  of  the  buildings  and  expenies  of  the  aervieea, 
waa  paid  indiacrinunataly  by  membeTs  of  all  religiona,  but  man^ 
by  Protestant  vestries.  The  annates,  or  flrgtfruits  of  livings,  hsd 
^^^  — -'nally  employed  for  these  purposes,  but  in  process  of  time 
It  ^iii'^pt^ied  -,  such  benefices  as  were  still  subject  to  then 
ITOW  i|aa4,*e»4oa»«&,x»3fWfc  Vibe  hud  WK^allliiinp 
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and  with  the  produce  the  Church  cess  was  to  be  extinguished.  This 
waa  a  direct  boon  to  the  Catholics.  Another  common  comphunt  was 
the  disproportion  between  the  number  of  bishoprics  and  the  Protestant 
population ;  it  was  now  proposed  to  destroy  ten  of  these  bishoprics,  or 
rather,  as  the  ministry  was  carefol  to  explain,  not  to  destroy  but  to 
consolidate  them  with  those  which  remained.  The  incomes  of  some 
of  the  larger  bishoprics  were  also  curtailed;  the  surplus  money 
thus  arising  was  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sionexB.  Thus  far  there  was  not  much  objectionable  in  the  Bill, 
though  the  Tories  and  High  Churchmen  of  England  disliked  the  de- 
atruction  of  so  many  sees.  But  there  was  a  further  measure,  which 
opened  the  door  to  grave  opposition.  It  was  proposed  to  change 
the  terms  on  which  churdi  lands  were  let  so  as  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  tenant  without  injuring  the  clergy.  The  tenant 
would  be  willing  to  pay  for  this  advantage,  and  the  sum  thus  gained 
was  calculated  at  between  two  and  three  miUiona  This  money 
would,  as  the  mover  of  the  Bill  expressed  it,  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  State.  This  had  all  the  appearance  of  an  act  of  confisca- 
tion, the  property  of  the  Church  was  to  be  taken  and  applied  to  pur- 
poses not  eeclesiasticaL  But  the  Irish  Secretary  had  as  strong  a  vieiv 
as  the  Tories  of  the  sanctity  of  Church  property,  and  the  danger  of 
tampering  in  ever  so  small  a  way  with  the  rights  of  property.  It 
was  therefore  found  necessary  by  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  to  invent 
A  theory  to  secure  unanimity  in  the  Cabhiet ;  it  was  argued  that  the 
sum  dnived  firom  the  change  of  tenure  did  not  exist  before,  but 
would  be  created  by  the  present  act  of  the  Legislature,  that  it  was 
thevafare  not  Church  property  at  aU,  and  might  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  the  State.  The  Bill  in  this  shape  was  introduced  by 
Lord  Althorp  on  the  ISth  of  February.  It  at  once  appeared  open 
to  objections  on  two  sides.  While  O'Connell  and  the  Irish  scoffed 
at  the  relief,  which  consirted  only  in  removing  the  church  cess,  and 
the  Fpg^^b  Badicals  declared  that  instead  of  twelve  bishops  one 
was  amply  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  the 
Tories,  refosing  to  recognise  the  delicate  line  between  Church  pro- 
perty and  money  gained  by  the  Legislature  from  Church  property, 
raised  the  cry  that  it  was  but  a  first  step  in  confiscation,  and 
threatened  not  the  security  of  Church  property  only,  but  that  of 
all  other  property.  It  appeared  necessary  to  choose  between  the 
views  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  sets  of  critics,  and  in  spite  of  his 
own  views,  Lord  Althorp  consented  to  be  governed  by  the  Conserva- 
tive element  in  the  Cabinet  and  to  withdraw  whal^%a  <a2^t^^^ 
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nppTnpriation  claUBO.  The  removal  of  this  clatise,  which  contained 
the  only  important  prinoipte  in  the  Bill,  the  right,  mmieljr,  of  Fu> 
liament  to  apply  Church  property  to  tbe  wimts  of  tlio  State,  naid«nd 
it  80  liki!  B  Tory  measure,  that  with  the  ussUtauce  of  thnt  putyit 
pa!i$<cd  without  difEculty  in  both  Hoosee  (July  3D). 

But  three  days  after  the  introdnction  of  the  Irish  Chnidi  Bill  in 
the  Houae  of  Conunoiu,  Itord  Qrcy  introduced  into  the  House  of 
maOuRian  Lords  its  complement,  the  Coercion  Bill.  Here  again 
■luiuniud  the  nbeence  of  broad  liberality  in  the  miniBtry  waa 
hitm'  apparent.     It  was  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  most 

••"^''-  abaolute  povernment,  and  implied  a  distinct  determina- 

tion to  make  no  attempt  at  pacification  by  liberal  concessions.  !l 
was  tlie  work  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Irish  Becretary,  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  vigour,  but  without  much  sympathy  for  the  Irish  char- 
acter, and,  as  his  Bubsequent  career  proved,  at  heart  a  Tory.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  making  out  a  case  for  tbe  Bill.  A  narration  of  a 
few  of  tbe  Crimea  which  had  of  late  filled  Ireland  with  horror  mailt 
it  evident  that  mraethin^  mnst  be  done.  In  tbe  province  of  Leinit«t 
nlorie,  in  the  three  months  .Tuly,  Augn^it,  and  September,  there  hsJ 
been  1S79  crimes,  in  the  following  three  montiis  the  nmnber  bad 
risen  to  1646.  During  the  year  the  catalogne  of  Irish  crimes  con- 
tained 17S  homicides,  465  robberies,  068  burglaries,  454  acta  (t 
houghing  cattle,  S096  111^^  notices,  426  iUegal  meetings,  T9C 
malicious  injuries  to  property,  753  attacks  on  houses,  280  azsons^  and 
3166  serious  assaults:  in  all  upwards  of  9000  erimee  connected  with 
the  distnthed  state  of  the  country.  Well  might  Mr.  HacanlAy  sty 
that  he  "  solemnly  declared  he  would  rather  live  in  the  midst  of 
many  civil  wars  he  had  read  of  than  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  at  tlui 
moment"  It  was  not  tbe  nnmbei  of  crimes  alone  which  rendered 
them  terrible  ;  they  were  carried  on  upon  a  system  by  which  meb 
terror  had  been  excited  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  juries  to  convict 
even  after  the  clearest  proof,  or  witnesses  to  give  evidence  as  to  what 
they  knew.  At  the  same  time,  the  leaders  of  tbe  people  wore  teacfa- 
ii^  tliem,  in  public  meetings  and  in  assemblies  of  the  so-called  Assods- 
tion  of  Volunteers,  to  regard  themselves  aa  the  victims  of  every  fotn 
of  oppression.  To  meet  such  a  etate  of  thinga  it  was  proposed  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  accordance  with  tbe 
^M|kmation  Act  of  the  8tb  of  Oeorge  IV.,  18SS,  power  to  anppna 
^^^^ksMtiDg  or  association  which  he  regturded  as  dangerous  to  tbe 
^Uioti  of  peace,  under  whatever  name  it  might  call  itself  and 
B>n  declare  any  district  to  be  in  a  diatnibed  state,  which  wM 
regarded  as  a  proclaimed  disbict;  its  inbabitonU  1R* 
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to  be  confined  to  their  honses  from  an  hour  after  siuuet  till  snurise, 
the  right  of  meeting  and  petitioning  was  withdrawn  from  them 
without  leave  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant^  and  they  were  placed  under 
martial  law.  The  Bill  further  gave  power  to  enter  houses  in  search 
of  arms,  forbade  the  distribution  of  seditious  papers,  and  suspended 
the  Habeas  Corpus  in  the  proclaimed  districts.  The  Bill  passed 
without  difficulty  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  in  harmony 
with  the  general  feeling.  In  the  Lower  House  it  was  introduced  on 
the  27th  of  February  by  Lord  Althorp,  who,  while  corroborating  the 
accounts  of  the  outrages  in  Ireland,  could  not  help  showing  his  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  extreme  severity  of  the  BilL  Not  so  Mr.  Stanley, 
who,  with  the  fiery  vehemence  wMch  characterized  him,  turned  upon 
O'Connell,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  a  flood  of  bitter  invective, 
carrying  the  House  completely  with  him,  and  securing  the  passage  of 
the  BUI,  which  was  also  most  ably  supported  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
his  Mends.  Its  e£Eect  was  immediate  and  most  satisfiEustory.  Within 
a  week  of  its  passage  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  who  had  returned  to  his 
office  on  Grey's  accession  to  the  ministry,  had  suppressed  the  Associa- 
tion of  Irish  Volunteers,  the  town  and  county  of  Kilkenny  were  then 
proclaimed,  but  so  effective  was  the  mere  dread  of  the  measure,  that 
it  was  never  found  necessary  to  hold  a  single  court-martial  in  the 
district,  and  within  two  months  there  was  a  decrease  of  two-thirds 
in  the  general  list  of  crimes.  A  rapid  rise  in  the  funds  showed  that 
the  moneyed  public  at  least  were  pleased  with  the  vigorous  measure. 
Mr.  Stanley's  share  in  the  Bill,  the  severity  of  his  views  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  and  the  personal  bitterness  between  ^^  ^  ^^ 
himself  and  O'Coimell,  rendered  his  further  tenure  of  the  asaistry. 
office  of  Secretary  undesirable.  He  was  moved  to  the  ''*'*^  "*** 
Colonial  Office,  from  which  Lord  Qoderich,  now  become  Earl  of  Ripon, 
withdrew  to  accept  the  Privy  Seal,  while  Lord  Durham,  who  had 
hitherto  held  that  office,  retired  from  the  ministry  (March  12).  Mr. 
Stanley  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  who  however 
only  held  the  office  for  two  months,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Littleton  (May).  The  withdrawal  of  Lord  Durham,  although 
attributed  and  partly  due  to  ill-health,  was  probably  caused  prin* 
cipally  by  the  growing  divisions  in  the  Cabinet  The  Conservative 
tendencies  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  severity  of  the  Irish  Act 
were  not  in  accordance  with  Lord  Durham's  advanced  liberalism. 
The  shortness  of  Hobhouse's  tenure  of  office  may  be  traced  to  some- 
what similar  causes,  or  at  least  to  the  decrease  of  the  popularity  of 
(Government  In  company  with  several  others  he  had  at  the  late 
elections  pledged  himself  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  house  an^ 
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window  tai.  Id  April  the  CfaoQcelloi  ottbe  Eicheqncr,  Lord  Althon'p 
brought  in  his  bnd^L  By  ctirefal  econamy,  the  abolition  of 
nnecures,  and  the  TeducUon  of  the  public  expenses,  he  woa  able  to 
show  &  surplus  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  alter  replacing  the 
deficit  of  the  former  year.  This  Borplua  he  intended  to  employ  in 
reducing  some  taxea  which  he  regarded  as  jiarticularly  heavy,  such  sa 
those  on  Hoap,  on  marine  iBBurances,  and  some  of  the  assessed  taxes. 
But  he  impartinlly  refnsed  to  listen  either  to  the  outcry  of  the  towm 
for  the  abolition  of  the  house  and  window  tax,  or  to  the  claniooia  of 
the  agriculturista  against  the  malt  tax;  be  regarded  them  botih  u 
neceesory  sources  of  revenue.  The  eareleesnesB  of  Qovemnient  mb- 
jected  it  to  a  temporary  defeat  on  a  subeequent  motion  for  the 
reduction  of  the  malt  tax  to  one  half.  Though  the  defeat  caused 
great  irritation  to  the  ministers  it  was  speedily  retrieved.  A  motioQ 
agsiiist  the  house  and  window  tax  was  also  brought  in,  and  Loirl 
Althorp,  in  opposing  it,  ai^ed  that  the  removal  of  either  tai 
ulone  would  be  an  unfair  advant^e  to  one  or  other  of  the  rival 
interests,  and  that  the  removal  of  both  was  impossible ;  he  intro- 
daced  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  redaction  of  the  mall 
tax  and  the  repeal  of  the  house  tax  would  neceasltate  ft  general 
property  and  income  tax,  and  a  change  in  our  financial  gyatem.  As 
this  amendment  was  carried,  both  the  taxes  were  retained ;  bnt  the 
ministere  could  not  but  feel  that  they  owed  their  succesB  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  enemies,  and  the  popular  indignation  was  gt«at.  Hob- 
house,  nnable  to  vote  against  Government,  and  thus  to  redeem  hii 
pledge,  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  reaign  both  his  place  and  aeat  On 
appealing  again  to  hia  constituents  at  Weatminster  he  was  rejected  for 
Colonel  de  Lacy  Evans,  a  more  advanced  LiberaL  The  same  thing 
happened  in  the  cases  of  Dr.  Lnahington  and  Mr.  William  Brown  in 
the  Tower  Hamlets  and  Southwark.  A  great  indignation  meetiiig, 
attended  with  some  violence,  was  held  near  Coldbath  Fields,  ai^ 
several  great  towns  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect,  that  the  minialen, 
by  violating  the  constitution  of  Ireland,  refusing  to  inquire  into  the 
public  distress,  continuing  the  honae  and  window  tax,  and  by  foTcin^ 
the  whole  molt  tax,  already  once  repealed,  upon  the  nation,  bad 
betrayed  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Thus  in  all  directions  the  power  of  the  Government  wudecreasiiig; 
WHkiHor  they  were  divided  among  themselves,  and  gradually 
uit  Biautrr.  losing  the  popularity  of  the  country.  Yet  they  were 
still  able  to  carry  out  successfully  some  of  the  duties  they  had  act 
•h'juselves  to  perform;  before  the  clow  of  the  teanon  they  bad 
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renewed  the  Bank  charter,  flettled  the  affidis  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  completed  the  emancipation  of  the  shiYes. 

The  last  renewal  of  the  Bank  charter  had  been  in  1800;  since 
then  events  of  the  greatest  importance  with  regard  to  £,^„^oftto 
cnnency  and  credit  had  taken  place, — ^the  resnmption  bmIl  ehMter. 
of  cash  payments  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  great  '"** 
commercial  crisis  of  1826  and  1826.  It  was  felt  that  the  system 
of  the  Bank  required  dose  examination,  and  in  May  1832  a  very 
influential  committee  had  been  appointed  to  examine  it  preparatory 
to  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  which  came  to  an  end  in  August 
1833.  Upon  the  information  gained  by  this  committee  the  ministerial 
propositions  were  based.  On  the  whole  it  appeared  clear  that  a  single 
bank  of  issue  was  better  than  several  competing  banks.  The  Bank 
was  therefore  to  retain  its  monopoly.  The  principle  of  the  Directors, 
that  a  third  of  the  value  of  their  obligations  should  be  kept  in  hand 
in  specie,  was  considered  sound ;  but  that  the  public  might  in  future 
have  control  of  the  issue  of  notes,  the  Bank  was  required  to  publish 
a  weekly  account  of  its  notes  and  deposits,  and  a  quarterly  average 
showing  its  general  condition.  No  other  bank  of  more  than  six 
partners,  within  sixty-five  miles  of  London,  was  to  be  allowed  to  issue 
paper,  while  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  its  branches  were 
made  legal  tender,  except  at  the  bank  from  which  they  were  issued. 
It  was  hoped  by  this  means  that  country  banks,  being  able  to  meet 
their  demands  with  bank  notes,  would  be  saved  from  the  necessity  of 
making  large  and  rapid  demands  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  and  thus 
dangerously  lessening  the  supply  of  gold.  The  whole  sum  due  from 
the  €k>vemment  to  the  Bank,  and  from  which  that  institution  derived 
its  great  credit,  was  fourteen  millions.  This  was  regarded  as  too 
much;  it  was  to  be  reduced  to  eleven  millions,  twenty-five  per  cent, 
being  at  once  repaid  to  the  Bank,  while  to  balance  its  advantages  the 
Bank  was  to  receive  £120,000  a  year  less  than  hitherto  for  the 
management  of  the  National  Debt  On  these  tenns  the  charter  was 
to  be  renewed  for  twenty-one  years,  but  with  an  option  allowed  to 
Qoveinment  for  breaking  it  off  on  a  year's  notice  after  eleven  years. 
The  two  points  which'  met  with  the  greatest  opposition  were  the 
terms  which  the  Government  had  made  with  the  Bank  and  the  com- 
pulsory currency  given  to  bank  notes.  On  the  first  of  these  points  it 
teemed  almost  unanimously  felt  that  the  Bank  had  made  too  good 
a  bargain ;  on  the  second  it  was  hastily  urged  by  many  that  it  was 
a  partial  resnmption  of  the  inconvertible  currency.  It  was  shown 
without  much  difficulty  that  this  was  not  the  case,  as  the  Bank  of 
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F  England  waa  bound  nllinutcly  to  meet  iu  liabilities  in  gold ;  but 
even  Sit  Robert  Feel  objected  to  the  meature,  avowing  hie  fear  that 
it  wonld  cauK  a  dcpreciotiou  of  the  paper.  Experience  has  pioveil 
that  this  ivKT  WHS  ^<iiDdl?iu,  and  although  the  arrangenients  triib 
the  Bank  had  oobaequently  to  be  someThst  ln<>dified,  the  Bill  pasiieii, 
and  was  a  dietioct  advantage. 

But,  if  it  had  been  thuuglit  well  to  eonttnne  the  monopoly  of  ibt 
■rtUnuitar  great  banking  cui-pontion  in  England,  the  whole  foTw 
ai^fori^teji*     pj  ijjg  commercial  feeling  of  the  time  eet  directly  against 

k^ta.  the   perpetoatiou  of  the  manopoly  of  the   East  IndJA 

^flomponr.  The  neocBsity  for  corpomte  trading  liad  diaappeaied. 
^le  reetrictiouB  it  laid  upon  free  trade  had  become  only  bo  dudt 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  extended  commerce.  Already,  in  1813,  tbit 
hxd  been  bo  clearly  felt  that  the  merchants  of  the  great  trading 
centres,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Paialoy,  and  Manchester,  haJ  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  admission  of  traders  to  the  t«tritorics  uf  the  Com- 
l»ny,  and  \a  India  generally,  but  the  corporation  atill  retained  tbe 
trade  with  China.  The  accoonta  of  tbe  Company  after  this  renewal 
of  ita  cUiirter  rendered  it  plain  that  it  could  not  compete  with  private 
merchants.  It  seemed  clear  that  in  China,  as  in  India,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  monopoly  would  extend  commerce.  It  was  therefore 
determined  to  destroy  the  Company  as  a  commercial  body,  allowing 
it  to  keep  its  territorial  position.  After  April  1834  its  commerriil 
property  was  to  be  sold.  It  wag,  however,  to  retain  the  government 
of  India,  and  to  receive  for  forty  years  an  annuity  from  the  Indliui 
revenue  of  ^630,000,  at  the  close  of  which  period  Parliament  miglit 
redeem  it  by  the  payment  of  j£12,000,000.  It  was  further  an^uged 
that  all  restrictions  in  the  way  of  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  the 
East  should  be  removed,  that  natives  and  Euiopeans  should  have 
equal  opportunities  of  employment  and  office,  and  should  be  under 
one  law.  The  Bill  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Lord  EUenboiough, 
but  was  carried  by  large  majorities,  and  proved  to  be  the  means  of 
opening,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  free  trade,  an  enonnoue 
market  for  Euj^lish  commerce,  so  tliat  in  ten  years  the  Cliineae  tiade 
had  doubled,  sad  British  exports  to  India  and  Ceylon  had  incieoMd 
from  two  to  si:,  millions. 

But  the  moa .  important  measure  of  the  session  was  the  Bill  wbicL 

^^r-r-u—      ■"  **  passed  on  the  30th  of  August  for  the  emancipation 

^Ba^M      o;  the  slaves.    The  abolitionists  had  beeik  succesBful  ia 

^^L  1.107  ill  putting  an  end  to  the  traffic  in  alavea,  bni 

iBediii\8luft'4fti^*»**ii*^"«^ii™iiljei,bynieaiiBof  amngylisg 
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and  of  the  natmal  increase  of  the  race  the  supply  of  human  cattle 
had  been  kept  up  and  slavery  had  continaecL  The  Resolutions  of 
1823  had  aimed  at  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery,  at  alleviat- 
ing its  worst  horrorSy  and  raising  the  slaves  to  a  fitting  condition  to 
receive  freedom ;  but  they  had  practically  been  inoperative :  not 
only  had  they  been  continually  thwarted  by  the  ooaditioaof 
planters,  but  the  discovery  that  they  had  rights,  and  ^^^^ 
that  those  rights  were  acknowledged,  caused  a  very  xdMdi- 
natural  uneasiness  among  the  slaves,  and  had  added  greatly  to  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  planters  laboured.  Their  position  was 
constantly  becoming  worse.  Injudicious  protection  had  been 
afforded  to  sugar,  their  chief  production.  Enormous  duties  had  been 
laid  on  it,  with  a  preference  always  to  the  West  Indian  and  slave- 
grown  article.  During  the  war  the  monopoly  of  production  had 
fallen  chiefly  into  their  hands.  They  had  been  able  to  make  enor- 
mous profits.  As  a  consequence,  just  as  in  the  case  of  com  in 
England,  the  cultivation  of  tiie  sugar-cane  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
most  reckless  fashion.  Plantations  were  temporarily  occupied  only 
to  be  exhausted  or  sold  at  a  heavy  loss,  and  fr^  land  taken  in.  In 
the  midst  of  this  false  prosperity,  a  wasteful  expenditure  and  a  total 
want  of  economy,  the  natural  consequences  of  easQy-gotten  wealth, 
had  become  prevalent ;  the  planters  as  a  body  had  beoome  deeply 
involved.  The  cessation  of  ^e  war  had  admitted  other  competitors 
to  the  market  The  commercial  crisis  in  England  had  seriously 
affected  the  planters'  credit,  and  just  as  the  greatest  efforts  would 
have  been  necessary  to  restore  them  at  all  to  their  old  state  of  pros- 
perity, their  supply  of  slaves  was  diminished,  it  became  more 
diffioolt  to  work  their  exhausted  land,  and  the  BesolutionB  of  1823, 
and  subsequent  orders  in  Council,  made  the  employment  of  slave 
labour,  which  economists  had  long  known  to  be  really  an  extra- 
vagant form  of  labour,  more  and  more  difficult  These  evils  were 
naturally  attributed  to  the  abolitionists  in  England  and  to  the 
Qovemment  which  had  even  partially  listened  to  them.  As  long 
as  the  unreformed  Parliament  existed,  the  West  Indian  interest  was 
very  strong  in  the  House,  and  the  planters,  who  believed  that  with 
some  help  from  England,  and  with  the  management  of  the  slaves 
left  in  their  own  hands,  tiiey  might  yet  retrieve  their  position,  were 
not  without  hopes.  The  accession  of  the  Grey  ministry  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  them,  for  a  large  section  of  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  almost  as  anxious  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  for  the 
passage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  it  was  impossible  \\:aX  «^  tqcsxix^t^  <^\ 
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wiituh  Lord  Bioagham  was  the  Chancellur,  who  hod  owed  his  last 
etectioD  chieflj  to  tte  abolitioojats'  Totcs,  ehonld  poBtpoue  the  Kttle- 
ment  of  the  i^iieatioii  long. 

The  cooduct  of  the  plnDtera  forced  on  the  criaia.  A  new  seriea  of 
□ivHiuoB  g(  ordera  in  Council  was  issued  in  1831  for  the  better  aad 
ikipiuMn  more  merciful  management  of  the  Blavea,  for  the  limitik- 
taoi>Qca.  tion  of  the  hoars  of  labour,  and  for  the  eetabtishmuit 

""■  of  oflcial  Blave-overseers.     All  the  colooiea  eicept  th« 

Crown  colonies,  where  but  little  difficulty  was  met  with,  resented 
highly  thia  interference  with  what  they  considewd  their  rights  and 
property.  The  language  of  thdr  aasembliee  becaiae  diarespectful  and 
tklmost  rebellious.  lu  Trinidad  it  was  determined  to  stop  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  till  the  order  was  repealed,  while  on  the  other  side  the 
slaves  in  Janiaica  burst  into  open  rebellion,  producing  a  low  esti- 
mated at  £1,000,000.  In  Apiil  1831,  &  great  meeting  in  London 
declared  that  Oovernmeut  was  liable  for  these  loeaes,  and  claims  wei; 
sent  in  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  for  damages  caused  by  the  measures 
putnued  by  his  Majesty's  ministera.  It  was  a  sort  of  declaration  of 
war,  which  was  brought  to  a  point  when,  on  the  17th  of  April,  Lord 
Harewood  presented  a  petition  from  tha  West  India  interest  begging 
for  a  full  inquiry  iuto  the  laws,  usages,  and  condition  of  the  West 
Indian  colonies,  and  the  possible  future  improvements,  with  doe 
regard  always  to  the  rights  of  private  property.  This  was  ia  the 
very  heat  of  the  discuaaions  <m  the  Reform  BilL  Bent  npon  his  gi«it 
measure.  Lord  Orey  could  not  aSord  to  risk  anything  at  the  momeiiL 
He  therefore  not  only  at  once  granted  the  coiomittee,  bnt  allowed  a 
sum  of  ;C100,000,  which  had  been  voted  for  the  relief  of  the  colonic^ 
to  be  raised  to  £1,000,000  on  account  of  a  late  destructive  hurri- 
cane. On  the  24th  of  Hay  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  the  leader  of  tht 
abolitionists,  brought  the  matter  before  the  Lower  House,  while  tbe 
Chancellor  presented  a  gigantic  petition,  followed  by  m&uy  othen, 
in  favour  of  emancipation;  for  the  great  crisis  was  now  over, 
Wdliugton's  efforts  to  form  a  Qovemment  had  proved  futile,  and 
the  hope  of  the  abolitionists  were  consequently  high.  But,  BonMwhst 
strangely.  Lord  Altborp  could  not  be  induced  in  the  Itower  Eouh 
to  give  up  Canning's  idea  of  gradual  emancipation,  and  moved  and 
carried  amendments  upon  Buxton's  motion  in  lavooi  of  tlie  con- 
tinuance of  the  policy  of  1823.  It  must  be  remembered  that  tbe 
House  of  Commons  was  still  unreformed,  and  that  the  great  Bill  wsi 
not  yet  carried, 

With  die  Ghsnga  in  ^^  Ouixwdia  ^  ^^  Uouae  all  jvudoitiil 
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reasons  for  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  disappeared,  and 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  had  become  ^^  Bmaadp*- 
much  stronger.  They  therefore  now  undertook  the  ques-  ti<m  Bin  pmm<i 
tion,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Stanley  to  the  Colonial  ^■*'  **•  ""* 
Office  insured  the  success  of  the  measure.  It  was  not  wholly  satis- 
factory to  the  abolitionists.  It  still  bore  traces  of  the  lingering  wish 
for  gradual  emancipation.  All  children  of  slaves  bom  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act,  and  all  children  of  six  years  of  age  and  under,  were 
declared  free,  but  the  rest  of  the  slaves  were  to  serve  a  sort  of 
apprenticeship ;  three-fourths  of  their  time  was  for  a  certain  number 
of  yean  to  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  masters,  the  other  fourth  was 
their  own,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  fixed  rate  of  wages.  The  complete 
fulure  of  the  Resolutions  of  1823  should  have  taught  the  Gk)vemment 
the  impossibility  of  this  scheme.  The  period  of  apprenticeship  was 
shortened  from  twelve  to  seven  years,  and  subsequently,  after  a  four 
years'  trial,  the  plan  was  given  up.  The  second  part  of  the  (Govern- 
ment scheme  was  the  remuneration  of  the  planters  by  a  loan  of 
^16,000,000 ;  but  as  Parliament  regarded  this  as  much  too  small  a 
booUjit  was  subsequently  changed  for  the  enormous  gift  of  ;^,000,000. 
The  vastness  of  the  sum  was  held  by  many  as  totally  disproportionate 
to  the  loss  of  the  planters ;  by  others  it  was  thought  that,  as  slavery  was 
in  itself  contrary  to  all  right,  the  planters  deserved  no  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  what  they  should  never  have  possessed.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  was  thought  better  that  so  great  an  act  of  justice  should 
be  generously  completed,  and  the  great  sacrifice  was  willingly  made. 
Wilberforce,  the  father  of  the  movement,  lived  just  long  enough  to 
bless  God  that  the  object  of  his  life  had  been  reached  ;  he  heard  the 
success  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards, on  the  29th  of  July. 

Of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  there  still  remained  the  all- 
important  one,  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  WMkaMof 


but  it  was  to  another  Prime  Minister  and  to  a  modified  *^  aitoirtry 
Cabinet  that  the  honour  of  the  introduction  of  the  new   ?wUfta«Bk. 
Poor  Law  was   to  belong.     In  spite  of  their  large  *•*•  *»  **•*■ 
majorities,  no  single  measure  of  the  Government  had  been  passed 
without  important  modifications,  no  scheme  had  been  introduced 
that  did  not  bear  upon  it  the  marks  of  compromise,  and  afford  a  dis« 
tinct  proof  of  the  inherent  weakness  of  a  Cabinet  divided  against 
itself.    The  speech  from  the  throne  in  the  opening  of  the  year  1834 
did  not  give  any  hope  of  a  firmer  and  more  united  Government.   TVv.^ 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  not  wrong  in  complaining  V^aaX.  ^«ife  ^w^^itfi 
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ileSnite  proiniw  of  u  ainjjlt  Gorentmuit  Bill,  that  Ihe  fore^Jl>  poticf 
of  the  Cabintit  bad  cot  prodaoed  Europesa  peace,  that  is  spite  af 
its  ni<yoritiei  the  Cbuccb  poticj  of  the  Govemment  had  failed,  and 

tbat  it  had  carefully  avoided,  even  while  vsuntin^^  the  success  which 
had  attended  it,  to  etate  whether  it  intended  the  Coercion  Bill  to  be 
renewed  in  Ireland  or  not.  Nor  was  it  doubted  that  he  was  uUeiiag 
the  opinions  of  some  at  least  uf  the  Calunet  itself  when  he  warned 
the  Lords  against  the  tendenc}'  viisible  in  aevenl  of  tlie  labe  proceetl- 
iiigs  of  the  Gkivernment  towards  tampering  with  property  and  the 
introductiuu  of  the  beginning  of  the  policy  of  confiscation. 

In  the  Lower  House  both  the  strength  and  weakneae  of  the 
Gloveniment  were  sburtly  to  be  displayed.  O'Connell,  who  hod 
talked  so  lon^  about  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  bad  thus  kept  up 
the  agitation  which  was  so  lucrative  to  himself,  vaa 
compelled  at  length  to  make  good  his  promiees  and  lo 
•Moir.  introduce  a  substantive  motion  for  repeal.     A  length- 

ened debate  followed,  but  terminated  in  a  most  complete  victorx 
for  the  Government  ;  the  division  showing  a  majority  of  486  in 
favour  of  an  amendment  exactly  contradicting  O'Connell's  iiiotJon. 
The  central  position  occupied  by  the  OoTemment  enabled  it,  when  il 
occasionally  joined  heartily  with  one  aide  or  the  other,  etill  to  com- 
mand the  House  of  Commons,  but  when  qnestiona  arose  of  a  moK 
doubtful  sort  its  weakness  become  visible.  Measures  for  the  rehcf 
of  Ireland  had  beeu  promised,  and  Mr.  Ward,  a  private  member, 
determined  to  bring  these  promises  to  a  test,  by  introducing  a  motiou 
(May  27}  with  regard  to  the  difficult  question  of  the  Irish  Churcb, 
which  the  ministers  would  gladly  have  left  quiet.  Mr.  Ward's  reso- 
lution stated  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Establishment  of  Irelanil 
inuch  exceeded  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Proteatani 
population,  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  State  and  oT 
'i^Mat,  m  uu  Parliament  to  distribute  Church  property,  and  that  tbt 
Mib  oknniiL  temporal  poaseesions  of  the  Irish  Church  ought  to  be 
reduced.  This  motion  put  the  Govenunent  into  the  greatest  per 
pleiity ;  to  uphold  the  direct  negative  was  to  resign  its  pretessioa! 
to  be  the  party  of  progress ;  to  accept  it  was  to  ahock  some  of  i» 
most  important  members.  The  ministers  determined  to  adopt  i 
middle  course,  and  appoint  a  commission  of  inquiry.  They  hoped 
thereby  to  induce  Mr.  Ward  U>  withdraw  his  motion,  because  tiK 
(juestion  was  already  in  Government  hands,  but  they  seeined  tf 
the  same  time  to  ^\e4%i  themselves  to  act  in  accordance  witi 
*ie  recoTOUienifttioaa  oi  ftia  •asnHKakvsn,    &imed  with  thi»  wai- 
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promisey  Lord  Althorp  went  to  the  House  to  meet  Mr.  Ward's 
motion.    But  the  seconder,  Mr.  Qrote,  had  advanced  but  a  short 
way  in  the  speech  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose 
and  said,  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  debate  information  had 
been  brought  to  him  which  induced  him  to  beg  for  a  postponement. 
His  personal  influence  was  so  great  that  the  House  at  once  granted 
his  request.     The  news  he  had  received  was  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  the  Colonial  minister,  and  of  Sir  James  Graham,  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  who  regarded  any  interference  with  RMigBatiMi  of 
Church  property  with  great  abhorrence.    They  were  ^JJU^^ 
followed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Postmaster-Qeneral,  minium. 
and  by  Lord  Ripon,  Privy  SeaL    The  more  conservative  members  of 
the  Cabinet  had  thus  openly  retired  from  it    It  might  have  been 
expected  that  Lord  Durham,  who  had  previously  left  it  upon  opposite 
grounds,  would  have  now  returned  to  office,  and  the  Qovemment 
have  assumed  a  more  distinctly  radical  character.    He  was,  however, 
personally  obnoxious  to  such  members  of  the  party  of  Canning  as 
still  remained  in  office,  and  his  influence  was  dreaded  by  Lord  Qrey, 
who,  though  he  continued  as  yet  to  hold  the  Premiership  in  accor- 
dance wi^  the  generally  expressed   desire  of  the  Liberal  party, 
sympathized  at  heart  more  with  the  Tories  than  with  the  Radicals. 
He  expressed  his  feelings  in  his  answer  to  an  address  which  Lord 
Ebrington  got  up  intreating  him  to  retain  his  place.    "  In  pursuing," 
he  said, ''  a  course  of  salutary  improvement  I  feel  it  indispensable 
that  we  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  deliberation  and  caution ; 
and,  above  all,  that  we  should  not  be  urged  by  a  constant  and  active 
pressure  from  without  to  the  adoption  of  any  measures  the  necessity  of 
which  has  not  been  fully  proved,  and  which  are  not  strictly  regulated 
by  a  careful  attention  to  the  settled  institutions  of  the  country  both  in 
CMiurch  and  State.     On  no  other  principle  can  this  or  any  other  ad- 
ministratioii  be  conducted  with  advantage  or  safety."     No  difficulty 
was  found  in  filling  the  vacant  places ;  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  debate  on  the  Union,  became  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  and  Lord  Auckland  succeeded  Sir  James  Graham. 

Under  Lord  Grey's  leadership  the  Government  was  enabled  to 
continue  its  course,  because  it  was  recognized  at  the  time  DiflnotiM  of 
as  the  only  possible  Government ;  the  Conservative  feel-  *^*  »^«*«^ 
ing  in  England  was  far  too  strong  to  allow  the  success  of  a  Radical 
Qovemment  with  Durham  at  its  head.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the 
great  questions  of  the  day  it  was  impossible  to  go  back.  Sir  RdV^tV. 
Peel  diearly  understood  this  position  of  affaira.    H^  ukvi  V>cl^\.  ^^"^^^^ 
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Govcnuiieut  woalil  have  no  hope  oF  permaDt-nce  if  it  rested  011I7 
on  the  snpport  of  Ibe  extreme  memben  of  the  partr.  If  the  paKy 
was  ever  to  be  reconstiluttd  it  must  loyally  accept  thi*  ehtngeii 
which  had  been  made,  admit  within  itE  limits  the  more  oonservstive- 
niinded  of  the  lerormeTR,  and  take  its  stand  on  the  gtest  ConanT&liTe 
ijiatincta  of  the  nation^tlic  Iov«  of  the  State  Cbnrch,  and  the  dnad 
of  any  attack  upon  propertj-.  For  the  formation  of  a  Liberal  Con- 
•errattTe  Government  the  time  had  not  jet  arrived,  and  the  praeet 
Govemmeut  of  compromise  waa  therefore  allowed  to  continne.  BdI 
the  difBcultieB  of  the  Premier,  from  the  div^'gence  of  his  opinion! 
from  thoie  of  bii  colle^i^e?,  soon  betame  overwhelming.  It  waa 
necessary  to  determine  whether  the  Coercirm  Bill  Bfaonld  be  lenewtd 
or  not.  But  it  wa«  poagible  to  renew  it  in  a  softened  form,  and  to 
omit  the  mo«t  objectionable  parts — the  eappresnon  of  the  right  of 
petition  and  the  establish  men  t  of  military  courte.  Snch  %  comfe 
Beemed  advisablB  to  Mr.  Littleton,  the  Chief  Secretftry,  and  tecoin- 
mended  iteelf  also  to  the  more  liberal  members  of  the  Qorenunent, 
Ijord  Rroughnra  and  Lord  Altiorp.  The  miechieronB  activitr  nf 
Lon:!  Eroughani  led  him  to  Bu^est  to  the  Lord  Lieaben&ul,  LotJ 
Weltesley,  who  had  aucceeded  Anglesey,  the  advisability  of  offidall.T 
informing  the  Government  that  he  could  do  without  these  itringepl 
clauses.  Wellesley  had  already  expressed  himself  privately  to  tke 
contrary  effect,  but  waa  overperanaded,  and  followed  the  advice 
of  Littleton  and  Biougham  in  his  official  despatches.  Tboe 
contradictory  opinions  from  the  chief  of  the  Government  were 
naturally  very  embarrassing  to  Lord  Qrey.  To  moke  matt«n 
worse,  Littleton  had  attempted  a  personal  reconciliation  widi 
CConnell.  Lord  Althorp  had  known  and  approved  of  this  «t»H 
bnt  had  warned  Littleton  against  making  any  pledges.  Thf 
Secretary  unluckily  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  an  admi'' 
sion  that  neither  himself  nor  the  Lord  Lieutenant  nor  Lotd  Alihoi; 
approved  of  the  renewal  of  the  obnoiions  clauses.  To  complete  bi) 
blunder,  he  did  not  inform  Lord  Althorp  what  he  had  done,  bA 
trusted  to  a  promise  of  secresy  on  the  part  of  O'Connell,  the  mw* 
tintmstworthy  of  men.  So  strong  was  Lord  Althorp's  opinion  c' 
the  subject,  backed  a?  he  believed  it  to  be  by  that  of  Welleslej  «:il 
of  Littleton,  that  after  being  outvoted  in  the  Cabinet,  he  in  ^' 
■  tendered  his  resignation,  but  was  overruled  by  Lord  Qrey,  I 

mt    On  the  1st  of  July  the  Premier  introdneed  the   Bill  in  its  fn" 
Bbnn,  asserting,  as  Siom  '^  riiwlev's  private  letters  to  him  he  h«i  *  | 
it  to  aaaert,  ttwA  it  ■"*»  wnwAwei  ■Mftwasisi  tiy  the  Irish  Ge«» 
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ment    On  thisy  O'Connell,  foigetful  of  his  promise,  disclosed  in  the 
Lower  House  his  conversation  with  Littleton,  which  ^^    ^^  ^ 
was  in  ^baX  a  direct  contradiction  of  Lord  Qrey^s  asser-  orey'a  mioifify. 
tion,  at  the  same  time  implicating  Lord  Althorp  in  the  '"^  ***** 
deception  played  upon  him.    The  Government  seemed  convicted 
not  only  of  internal  division,  hut  of  duplicity.     Lord  Grey  reiterated 
his  assertion  in  the  Upper  House  with  r^ard  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Irish  Government  as  expressed  to  him,  while  Lord  Althorp  admitted 
that  he  disliked  the  clause,  and  that  Mr.  Littleton  was  justified  in 
telling  O'Connell  that  the  question  was  unsettled  at  the  time  of  their 
eonvesBation.   The  divergence  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  was  thus  fully 
brought  out,  and  Lord  Althorp  was  made  to  appear  as  guilty  at  once 
of  having  held  out  false  hopes  to  CyConnell,  and  of  having  waived 
hiB  own  opinions  for  the  sake  of  retaining  office.    Nothing  could 
have  been  more  alien  to  his  nature  than  this  charge,  especially  as,  far 
from  having  really  pledged  himself  to  O'Connell,  he  had  particularly 
warned  Littleton  against  committing  himself.    But  there  seemed  no 
way  of  escape  without  rendering  still  more  glaring  the  weakness  of  the 
administration.    On  this  ground,  Littleton's  offer  to  resign,  which  he 
felt  in  honour  bound  to  make,  was  rejected;  but,  when  in  theii 
eagerness  to  embarrass  Government  the  Opposition  moved  for  the 
production  of  the  private  letters  of  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Althorp,  in  dis- 
gust at  his  equivocal  position  and  at  the  attempted  introduction  into 
Parliament  of  matters  which  he  held  to  be  wholly  beyond  its 
jurifldictian,  determined  to  resign.    Lord  Grey,  by  no  means  wedded 
to  office,  and  feeling  that  Althorp's  personal  influence  was  the  main 
security  of  the  Government,  at  once  declared  the  administration  at 
an  end.    The  King  had  already  shown,  when  giving  an  answer  to  an 
address  from  the  Bishops,  a  strong  feeling  against  any  attack  upon 
the  property  of  the  Church.    This  known  division  between  the 
sovereign  and  his  advisers,  and  the  evident  weakness  of  the  Cabinet 
itself,  rendered  the  resignation  of  the  ministry  less  surprising  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

Seeing  the  impossibility  of  forming  a  distinctly  Tory  ministry,  the 
King  was  persuaded  by  Lord  Brougham  to  send  for  lcm 
Lord  Melbourne,  whom  he  instructed  to  give  effect  as  JJSJSr?*  * 
far  as  possible  to  his  previously  expressed  wishes,  and  to  ^^1  ^c- 
form  a  combined  ministry,  admittiug  to  office  some  Tories  and  some 
of  those  who  had  left  office  on  Conservative  grounds.    The  attempt  was 
imitless.    Peel  did  not  yet  see  his  desired  opportimity,  and  foreseeing 
the  gradual  reaction  which  must  arise  from  the  \mfi8X\B&M:XA^^  Osvas»KX^x 
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of  the  Whig  eJminirtraliou,  determined  to  aivnit  liis  time.  Tlin 
King  vaa  therefore  compelled  to  consent  to  the  reconBtnictioD  nndcr 
Melbourne  of  the  old  minislrj.  There  waa  very  little  change  in  the 
r^onatruction  of  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Melboume'a  own  place  in  the 
Home  Deportment  was  filled  hy  Lord  Duncannoo  (Ponaouby),  Sir 
John  Cam  Hobhonae  obtaioed  a  eeat  in  the  Cabinet  as  First  Com- 
miadonei  of  the  Woods  and  Foresta,  and  Lord  Carlisle  anrrendeied 
the  Privy  Seal  to  liOrd  Mulgrave. 

The  change,  aach  as  it  was,  did  not  add  to  the  Etrengtb  of  the 
ministry.  The  introduction  of  the  Coercion  Bill  on  the  ISlh  ol 
July,  without  the  stringenl  clauses,  seemed  a  confeasion  that 
some  of  the  niinieterB  at  all  events  were  acting  contrary  to  con- 
viction, or  that  they  had  weakly  yielded  to  Irish  clamour.  The 
Bill  was  however  passed  with  a  strong  protest  in  the  Lords.  An 
attempt  on  the  £9th  of  July  again  to  eettle  the  tithe  qucstioo 
displayed  still  further  the  inefficiency  of  the  ministry;  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  beaten  in  the  Lower  Honae  upon  an  aiuendment 
of  O'Connell,  who,  instead  of  the  proposed  land  tax,  snggeaied 
the  immediate  payment  of  the  tithes,  diminished  forty  per  cenL, 
by  the  landlord.  In  spite  of  their  defeat,  which  so  completely 
changed  their  Bill  that  out  of  172  clauses  111  had  to  be  removed, 
okiRh  iiiT  *''*y  proo*"ided  with  it,  but  suffered  a  heavy  defeat 
MHtiiHnru'i  on  the  second  reading  in  the  Lords.  Theit  Chnith 
''^^^'  policy  was  indeed  throughout  entirely  ineffective.    The 

feeling  that  the  Church  was  in  danger  had  begun  to  take  bold 
not  only  of  the  Lords,  who  systematically  resisted  innovation,  bnt  of 
the  people  in  England.  The  efforts  of  the  Dissenters,  excited  V. 
demand  religious  equality  by  the  success  of  Irish  agitation,  weie 
fruitless.  Their  petitions  were  indeed  of  a  character  to  cause  some 
fear.  They  begged  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  Stat«,  for  the 
exclusion  of  Bishops  from  Parliament,  for  the  admi^ion  of  Diasentpji 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  universities.  On  this  last  point  a  Bill 
was  introduced.  Lai^ely  signed  petitions  were  sent  in  against  it 
by  the  universities.  All  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative,  or  partiall.r 
Conservative  party,  combined  to  oppose  it,  and  though  it  passed 
the  Lower  House  it  was  rejected  in  the  Lords  (Ang.  1).  In  iha 
same  way  the  efforts  of  Government  to  relieve  Dissentera  from 
the  Church  rates,  and  from  the  restrictions  laid  npon  the  riahl 
of  dissenting  ministers  to  celebrate  marriage,  being  all  conceived 
^  from  a  Church  point  of  view,  and  assuming  the  form  of  concessicnJ 
~^tHer  than  the  granting  of  tights,  were  di«taat«fal  to  the  Dissenten 
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themBelveSy  and  came  to  nothing.  The  plan  for  the  commutation  of 
the  English  tithes  met  with  the  same  &te.  It  was  indeed  a  period  of 
general  ecclesiastical  excitement ;  the  introduction  of  the  appropriation 
clause  in  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  had  doeelytouched  the  feelings  of  English 
Churchmen ;  the  nature  of  the  Church  as  distinct  from  an  institution 
founded  by  and  connected  with  the  State  began  to  be  examined.  A 
party  in  Oxford  undertook  to  enlighten  the  nation  upon  the  character 
of  the  Church  in  a  series  of  tracts,  which  gained  for  the  authors  the 
title  of  Tractarians.  In  these  they  urged  with  great  force  all  the 
tenets  ol  what  is  now  known  as  the  High  Church  party — ^the  doc- 
trine of  apostolic  succession,  the  sole  efficiency  of  the  sacraments,  the 
sacred  nature  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  Bible  as 
apart  from  the  explanations  of  Church  tradition.  Their  principles 
rapidly  spread.  At  the  same  time  the  Evangelical  party  lost  several 
of  its  chief  leaders  and  began  to  decline.  And  though  three  parties 
could  still  be  traced,  public  opinion  began  to  divide  itself  chiefly 
between  the  two  great  views  of  those  who  regarded  the  Church  as  an 
institution  independent  in  itself,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  secular 
interference,  and  those  Liberals  who,  attached  as  they  might  be  to  the 
Church  as  a  political  institution,  regarded  it  as  Ijdng  within  the 
sphere  of  politics. 

But  if  their  liberal  Church  policy  was  doomed  to  fEulure,  the 
ministry  was  able  to  do  one  great  work  by  the  reform  ,^^ 
of  the  Poor  Law.  The  chief  effects  of  tiie  old  Poor  rvKvLMr. 
Law  have  been  already  mentioned.  Its  lax  admims-  ^'^  ^'^^ 
tration,  the  power  of  relief  in  the  houses  of  the  paupers,  the  system 
of  allowances  in  aid  of  wages,  and  the  distribution  of  relief  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children,  had  pauperized  the  agricultural 
poor,  had  withdrawn  the  chief  restraints  on  early  and  imprudent 
marriages,  had  fostered  immorality,  and  increased  the  amount  of  the 
poor  rate  till  it  seemed  as  though  England  would  sink  beneath  the 
burden.  It  had  become  necessary  to  adopt  some  sounder  principles, 
even  although  they  had  the  appearance  of  harshness.  Nor  was  the 
Government  without  experience  by  which  to  guide  hs  action.  Al- 
ready in  about  a  hundred  parishes  an  improved  administration  had 
been  tried,  and  in  every  instance  it  had  succeeded ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  certain  parishes  where  the  old  system  remained  in  vigour 
cultivation  had  been  actually  abandoned,  and  the  neighbouring 
parishes  having  to  support  their  poor,  there  was  every  risk  of  the 
plague  spreading  throughout  England.  The  chief  error  in  the  old 
system  was  the  complete  couf odoii  which  existed  betwt^en  poverty 
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I  KoA  panperiBm,  between  the  indiutrioas  poor  man  and  the  Hell- 
,  paopeiued  idler.  It  was  this  point  on  which  a  commiaaioa  iseued  in 
183S  chiefly  inaisted.  The  Bill  haaod  on  their  report  was  in  fad  little 
more  than  a  Tecntreiice  to  the  true  principlee  eiiUQciat«d  in  the  first 
general  Poor  Law  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  To  separate  these  two 
classes  it  was  necessary  that  outdoor  relief  should  be  discontinued 
and  the  allowance  sjetem  put  an  end  to.  Those  only  who  were 
really  in  wont  were  to  reoeiTe  relief,  bnt  upon  conditions  wbioh 
ibould  render  it  certain  that  the  want  was  ttal.  In  the  workhouse 
every  able-bodied  man  must  work ;  it  was  not  fair  that  the  indus- 
trious should  be  called  upon  to  aiipport  an  increasing  race  of  panpers 
nised  in  the  workhouse,  hnebands  and  wives  mu^t  therefore  \v 
■eparated ;  for  the  sake  of  traiuing  and  education,  children  most  be 
kept  from  the  possible  oontantination  of  the  adult  paupera  ;  and  ti 
the  maintenance  of  industi;  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
reform,  tree  circulation  of  labour  and  the  removal  of  most  of  the 
i*striclions  <A  the  old  low  of  settlement  were  in  dispensable.  Tho 
■ystem  no  doubt  had  a  verj-  hareh  appearance,  bnt  ita  piindpla 
could  scarcely  be  questioned.  But  tbi?se  principles  were  in  fscl 
nothing  new  ;  all  the  evils  to  be  rectified  had  arisen  &om  the  bad 
way  in  which  such  principles  had  been  carried  out.  The  machinery 
then  by  which  relief  was  to  be  administered  was  of  almost  mcire 
importance  then  the  principles  on  which  it  was  to  be  granted.  Fai 
economy,  parishes  were  formed  into  unions,  with  one  workhous* 
instead  of  several.  The  method  of  ooUecting  the  rate*  was  left  nn- 
changed,  the  distribution  was  still  left  to  guardians  and  select 
vestries  ;  bnt  thia  local  management  was  placed  under  si  central 
board,  consisting  of  three  commissioners,  with  assistants,  at  first 
twenty-one,  diminished  subsequently  to  nine.  There  was  one  other 
point  which  bore  an  appearance  of  extreme  haiahneas,  was  much 
objected  to  at  the  time,  and  was  subeeqnently  chonged;  this  was  mi 
attempt  to  check  immorality  by  throwing  the  charge  of  the  mainl«- 
nance  of  illegitimate  children  upon  the  mother.  This  appeared 
completely  to  shield  the  guilty  father,  and  to  punish  only  the  west 
and  mi^uided  mother,  but  in  fact,  as  many  wise  people  saw  at  thr 
time,  it  roused  a  feeling  of  self-dependence  and  respect  amoD^ 
women,  and  produced  the  very  best  efTects ;  the  decrease  of  illegitimaii  I 
birtlis  was  eitraorJiuary.  The  decrease  in  England  was  nearlv 
10,OyO,  or  thirteen  per  cent,  in  two  years.  In  one  point  only  did  it 
Appear  that  party  interests  could  interfere  with  the  passage  of  lh« 
Bill     It  almost  neteaaaii'^  wa^Ued  the  subsequent  Kpeal  of  tie     ] 
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Com  Laws.  Freedom  of  labour,  the  abolition  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
menty  rendered  tach  a  change  indispenBable;  but  this  the  ministry, 
very  anxious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  touching  laws  which  were 
very  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  agricultural  interest,  still  refused  to  be- 
lieve, and  denied  in  the  most  absolute  terms.  Nevertheless,  between 
the  second  reading  on  the  9th  of  May  and  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill 
on  the  1st  of  July,  a  very  powerful  opposition  had  been  aroused.  It 
was  spoken  of  as  a  BiU  cruel  against  the  poor.  From  a  radical  point 
of  view  the  centralization  of  the  S3rstem  was  decried.  The  com- 
miasioners  were  spoken  of  as  three-tailed  Bashaws.  It  was  however 
carried  by  167  to  60  votes.  This  was  on  the  2nd  of  July,  when 
Lord  Grey  was  still  in  office.  Under  the  new  ministry  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bill  in  the  Upper  House  passed  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Brougham  ;  he  supported  it  in  one  of  his  ablest  speeches,  and  it  was 
carried  on  the  second  reading  by  a  very  considerable  majority,  and 
became  law  on  the  14th  of  August  Although  some  subsequent 
amendments  were  necessary,  it  has  on  the  whole  proved  highly 
•uccessfuL  The  poor  rate,  which  at  the  end  of  the  American  War, 
when  the  population  of  England  was  about  8,000,000,  amounted  to 
£2,132,487,  which  during  the  subsequent  forty  years  of  mismanage- 
ment had  risen  till  in  1833,  when  the  population  was  14,000,000,  it 
had  reached  ^^,606,601,  was  in  the  course  of  three  years  reduced  by 
upwards  of  £3,000,000. 

But  though  its  character  was  so  free  from  taint  of  party,  though  its 
action  was  on  the  whole  so  beneficial,  the  new  Poor  pi,j,„,|„| 
Law  was  used,  and  used  with  effect,  to  excite  the  deep-  ud  aiMty 
felt  discontent  which  was  prevalent  in  the  lower  •'*^*''^* 
classes,  and  which  continued  to  increase  and  to  acquire  form  and 
organization  during  the  next  four  years,  till  it  assumed  the  definite 
form  of  Chartism,  and  produced  the  very  dangerous  outbreak  in  the 
year  1839.  It  was  scarcely  possible  but  that  such  discontent  should 
exist ;  the  hopes  of  the  poor  man,  raised  to  an  exaggerated  height  by  the 
excitement  of  the  Reform  Bill,  had  been  cruelly  disappointed.  While 
no  doubt  some  good  and  useful  measures  of  reform  had  been  carried, 
it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  the  reform  ministry  had  on  the  whole 
proved  itiielf  unwilling  and  unable  to  handle  the  great  social  ques- 
tions of  the  time,  that  disputes  in  Parliament  had  fallen  back  into 
their  old  grooves,  and  had  assumed  the  form  of  party  contests  rather 
than  of  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
Hitherto  trade  had  been  fairly  prosperous,  but  in  1836  symptoms 
were  evident  that  this  prosperity  was  disappearing;  and  ^Vk&\i^%xw\. 
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«M  added  to  tlie  jnEtly-fclt  disappointment  of  the  workmen,  when 
igitaton  were  exciting  them  with  diamal  stories  of  tha  cmelty  of  the 
FtooT  L&w,  of  the  tTrann;  of  the  manafactDring  mutere,  and  when 
every  good  and  popular  measure  seemed  to  he  first  stripped  of  half 
lt«  value  hf  the  miniatr;  which  introduced  it,  and  then  totally 
rejected  hy  an  obstructive  Hoose  of  Loids,  it  is  not  to  be  wonderedal 
that  the  nnrepresented  massea  believed  that  they  had  been  used 
merely  ba  on  isfitniment,  and  that  if  increased  representation  was  so 
good  for  their  butters,  it  would  prove  the  cure  for  them  also,  and 
began  to  clamour  for  a  wide  extenaioii  of  the  franchise,  and  mrae 
efficient  security  that  the  particular  wants  of  their  class  should 
K«ive  attention. 

Many  signs  of  the  growing  discontent  were  visihle.  The  most 
^g,^,  ^  formidable  in  the  courae  of  the  year  1834  was  the  greal 
kMHinUB.  extension  and  changed  chamctetof  the  trades  nnions. 
For  some  time  trade  societies  had  existed,  and  from  time  to  time  in- 
dividual trades  had  combined  to  strike  for  advance  of  wages  or  other 
trade  purposes,  but  in  this  year  a  oombiiiatioii  of  many  trades  begm 
to  make  itself  seen,  which  by  mntoal  support  shonld  enable  those  on 
strike  to  hold  out  against  their  mastera,  and  though  the  system  broke 
down  tlirough  the  natural  inefficiency  of  an  uneducated  body  for 
such  a  combination,  the  danger  became  great  when  it  was  extended  tn 
the  agricultural  poor.  To  repress  this  symptom,  so  threatening  to  the 
landowners  and  farmers,  six  labourers  were  indict«d  at  Dorchester 
under  an  obsolete  statute  against  the  administering  of  oaths.  Amidst 
much  popular  sympathy,  they  were  sentenced  to  seven  years'  tian^ 
portatiou.  The  whole  body  of  unionists,  in  their  indignation,  sum- 
moned a  general  meeting  in  Copenhagen  Fields  on  the  21st  of  April 
Besides  a  general  intention  to  overawe  the  ministry,  there  seems  lo 
have  been  among  a  knot  of  their  leaders  a  distinct  plan  of  somehow 
or  other  securing  the  Government  by  violent  means.  It  was  intended 
that  the  deputation  of  the  trades  should  lay  hands  upon  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, who  was  then  minister  for  home  affairs,  and  proceed  to  fiuthei 
acts  of  violence.  Warned  in  time,  Melbourne  kept  himself  out  of 
sight,  and  sent  his  under  secretary  to  reaeive  the  deputation,  while 
silently  troops  were  held  in  readiness,  the  public  oSices  defeniled 
with  artillery,  and  &000  householdera  sworn  in  as  special  cx)nstal)les. 
The  under  secretary  declared  that  a  petition  accompanied  by  6O,UU0 
men  could  not  be  received,  and  seeing  the  preparations  made  for 
theii  reception,  the  crowd  withdrew  in  quiet,  and  the  day  passed  over 
safely,  but  the  incident  shows  both  the  power  and  temper  of  the 
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nniomsts.  Even  moie  formidable  was  the  general  feeling  against 
the  House  of  Lords  which  exhibited  itself  at  the  close  of  the  next 
year.  By  that  time  the  House  had  shown  itself  still  more  obstinate, 
and  liEtctB  had  been  brought  to  light  which  rendered  it  particularly 
odious  to  the  people. 

In  the  autumn  of  1834  the  possession  of  office  by  the  Whigs  was 
r^^aided  as  secure,  and  while  O'Connell  returned  to 
continue  the  agitation  in  Ireland,  the  ministers  with-  Dntam  ud 


drew  as  usual  to  refresh  themselves  after  the  labours  of 
the  session.  Among  others,  Lord  Brougham  travelled  in  Scotland, 
everywhere  bringing  both  himself  and  the  ministry  into  ridicule  by 
his  inconsistent  and  egotistical  speeches.  On  the  16th  of  September  the 
late  Prime  Minister  attended  a  banquet  held  in  his  honour  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  met  Lord  Durham,  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Brougham, 
and  several  of  the  other  ministers.  In  returning  thanks  for  the 
health  of  the  ministry,  the  Chancellor  appeared  to  rebuke  the  re- 
formers for  their  impatience  and  for  endaugering  all  progress  by  their 
haste.  These  words  by  no  means  suited  the  views  of  Lord  Durham, 
one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  a  man  of  very 
popular  tendencies.  He  replied  that  he  entirely  disagreed  with  his 
noble  and  learned  Mend,  and  frankly  confessed  that  he  was  one  of 
those  persons  who  saw  with  regret  every  hour  that  passed  over  the 
existence  of  recognized  and  unreformed  abuses.  Brougham  took  this 
rebuke  in  the  highest  dudgeon,  and  in  a  very  few  days,  at  Salisbury, 
he  replied  severely  upon  Lord  Durham,  and  uttered  a  sort  of  challenge 
to  him  to  meet  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  shortly  after  in  the 
EdMjwrgh  Review  charged  him  with  revealing  the  secrets  of  the 
Cabinet  Lord  Durham's  words  at  Edinburgh  were  eagerly  accepted 
as  proofs  of  a  more  frank  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  reform  than 
they  had  hitherto  met  with  from  Qovemment,  and  all  minds  were 
eagerly  set  upon  the  approaching  duel  in  the  House.  But  the  King, 
who,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  much  disliked  the  Church 
policy  of  the  Whigs,  dreaded  what  must  have  given  rise  to  a  new 
assertion  of  the  duty  of  rapid  reform.  He  was  eager  Dtmima  of 
to  prevent  the  meeting  in  the  House,  and  circum-  ^*JSS^V^ 
stances  favoured  him.  Before  the  session  Lord  Spencer  ><»▼•  ^*m- 
died,  and  Lord  Althorp,  his  son,  was  thus  removed  to  the  Upper 
House.  There  was  no  reason  why  this  should  have  broken  up  the 
ministry,  but  the  King  seized  his  opportunity,  sent  for  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, asserted  that  the  ministry  rested  chiefly  on  the  personal 
influence  ol  Lord  Althorp  in  the  Commons,  declared  that,  deprived 
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I*  'Of  it  M  it  nun  waa,  the  Government  could  not  go  on,  n.iid  dismissed 
hiD  ministers,  inatnicting  Melbourne  at  once  to  send  for  the  Buke  of 
Wellington. 

Ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  the  conduct  of  Sir  liobeit 
^^  ^^  Ptel  had  been  estremely  judicious.     In  his  bonda  the 

waiiuim  Tiiiy  party  bad  been  entirely  remodelled ;  there  were 
''^'^'  indeed   remnantfl    of  it  unchanged,   especially  in  the 

HoUBe  of  LordK,  but  gisdually  most  of  tbe  party  bad  B^paraled 
IhemBelveB  from  this  remnajit,  and  bod  taken  tbe  name  of  Conier- 
Tatives,  declaring  themselves  as  willing  as  the  Wbigs  to  foster 
seforma,  ahbongb  only  in  a  Conaervative  manner.  It  was  in  tbui 
that  tbe  old  Tories  had  sought  to  keep  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with 
tbem ;  he  bad  wisdom  enough  to  see  that  the  hope  of  tbe  party  lay 
with  Peel,  and  to  keep  up  the  closest  connection  with  him.  His 
first  step  therefore,  when  summoued  by  tbe  King,  was  to  send  to 
Peel,  who,  believing  that  the  time  for  a  Conservative  ministry  bad 
not  yet  ariivii(i,  bad  gune  abri:>ad,  and  was  now  in  Rome,  Wliile 
waiting  for  bis  arriva),  the  Duke  took  upon  himself  the  dischai^  of 
no  leas  than  five  offices,  cnnduot  which,  though  in  fact  perfectly  wise 
and  reasonable,  was  foolishly  complained  of  at  the  time  as  unconsti- 
tutional. Peel,  although  he  was  as  yet  by  no  means  anxious  for 
office,  could  not  but  obey  tbe  summons,  and  hurried  home  with 
extreme  rapidity.  He  had  hoped  to  obtain  the  support  of  Sir  James 
Graham  and  Mr.  Stanley,  the  late  desertera  from  the  Whig  ministry, 
and  it  was  a  grave  disappointment  when  they  refused  to  act  with  him, 
Thus  prevented  from  forming  the  moderate  Conservative  ministiy  he 
intended,  Peel  was  reduced  to  fill  his  places  with  men  of  more  pn>- 
nounced  opinions,  which  promised  ill  for  any  advance  in  reform.  He 
himself  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Firat  Lord  of  tbe 
Treasury.  The  Foreign,  Home,  War,  and  Colonial  Offices  were  filled 
respectively  by  Wellington,  Ooulbum,  Herries,  and  Aberdeen.  Loni 
Lyndhurst  became  Lord  Chancellor,  Hardinge  Irish  Secretary,  and 
Lord  ^Vbamclif^e  Privy  Seal. 

With  this  ministry  Peel  had  to  meet  a  hostile  House  of  Commons, 
n»  TuDinnk  ^"^  '■''*  approach  of  tbe  Conservatives  to  power  had  com- 
KuiMM.  bined  Whigs  and  Radicals  in  opposition.     Tbe  Prime 

jmn,  IMS,  Minister  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  dissolve  Psr- 

liament,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  declaring  his  policy  in  what  \» 
known  us  the  Tamworth  Manifesto.  He  declared  his  acceptance  of 
the  Beforin  Bill  as  a  f^ual  settlement  of  tbe  question,  and  promised 
■■ ny  out  ita  intetttioTiaaaiMBaftiwj  wsosiated  in  a  wise  and  care- 
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fol  improTement  of  old  institations.  As  to  the  other  qaestionB  then 
at  ifleue  he  would  support  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  corporations 
which  the  late  ministry  had  set  on  foot,  and  wished,  as  his  prede- 
cessors had  done,  to  relieve  Dissenters  from  the  Church  rates  and 
from  all  restrictions  on  their  marriages ;  but  upon  the  Irish  Church, 
and  upon  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  universities,  his  mind  was 
unchanged.  He  continued  to  object  to  the  appropriation  of  Church 
revenues  to  secular  purposes  and  to  granting  degrees  to  Dissenters. 
As  to  whether  any  reform  was  required  in  the  organization  of  the 
English  Church,  his  mind,  he  said,  was  not  yet  made  up.  The  tone 
of  this  Manifesto  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  old  Tory  party, 
and  shows  that  the  Reform  Bill  had  really  done  its  work,  that 
the  country  had  entered  upon  a  new  era,  when  the  lines  between 
parties  would  be  less  coarsely  drawn,  when  obstinate  obstruction  to 
all  reform  would  be  impossible,  and  the  points  at  issue  conOned 
chiefly  to  the  time,  manner,  and  degree,  in  which  reforms  should  be 
carri^  out  But  it  is  impossible  in  a  country  where  party  govern- 
ment has  once  taken  root  that  unprejudiced  discusBion  of  measures 
should  become  prevalent.  The  general  principles  of  the  men  by 
whom  the  measures  are  suggested  are,  and  must  be,  invariably  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  one  party  will  not  fail  to  feel  mistrust  of 
the  other  even  though  the  plans  suggested  are  as  good,  or  better,  than 
their  own,  and  the  contest  between  the  rival  parties  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  will  not  cease.  Thus,  in  spite  of  Peel's  modera- 
tion, the  whole  body  of  the  Liberals  were  determined  to  oppose  the 
new  Gbvenmient  to  the  utmost,  and  not  to  trust  the  administration 
in  the  hands  of  one  who  had  always  represented  the  Tories,  and  who 
still  received  the  support  even  of  the  extreme  members  hav  nininunt 
of  that  party.  The  elections,  though  they  returned  a  '•*•  ^^  *•••■ 
House,  as  is  generally  the  case,  more  favourable  to  the  existing 
Government  than  that  which  had  been  dissolved,  still  gave  a  con- 
•iderable  majority  to  the  Liberals. 

From  the  very  first  Peel  held  office  upon  suffrance;  the  only 
question  was  how  to  bring  matters  to  a  point,  as  the  Q_,-gtt«w  of 
minister  refused  to  accept  as  his  dismissal  anything  but  pmI'i  niaistry. 
a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  Meanwhile  his  ^J***  ••"••• 
temper  and  judgment  daily  increased  the  admiration  which  the 
public  began  to  feel  for  him.  He  took  up  several  of  the  late  min- 
isters' measures,  and  carried  them  through  where  they  tkemselvcs 
had  failed.  A  more  complete  liberty  granted  to  the  Dissenters  with 
regard  to  their  marriages  won  their  app(ro\MktioTi\  ^lA  ^Q\^.^^^^ 
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oould  not  oumplete  tbis  measure,  he  was  ulile  on  going  out  of  office  tu 
leave  it  in  tbe  hands  of  Lord  John  Buii°eli,  bj  whom  it  was  Mttleil 
ntH.ai  the  piindple  that  the  State  wu  only  intti^sted  in  the  civil 
oonlract,  while  churcheH  and  sectfl  W!«  at  liberty  to  add  what 
itligioua  ceremonies  they  liked.  He  introduced  a  meiasuTe  for  the 
volantiiry  commutation  of  tithes,  which  seemed  to  be  soccessfnl,  re- 
appointed all  the  conunittees  of  the  preceding  ee«uon  for  examining 
ahuses,  and  continued  with  good  effect  the  ecclesiastical commisedonfor 
the  oi'ganiiation  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Church.  The  common 
charge  against  him  was  tlint  he  was  purloining  the  measures  of 
hia  odrersaries.  However,  although  he  hnd  to  stand  constantly  on 
the  defensive,  there  appeared  no  sufficient  grounds  for  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence.  At  laet,  on  the  30tb  of  Uarcb,  lionl  John  Russell 
brought  the  matter  to  u  crisis  by  proposing  as  a  sort  of  test  question 
that  the  Hoiue  should  resolve  itself  into  committee  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  Iriflh  Cliurch,  with  the  intention  of  applying  any  surplus 
Tovennea  vihit^h  might  be  found  to  geneml  education,  without  dis- 
tinction of  religion.  In  other  words,  he  reintroduced  tlie  old  appro- 
priation clause.  It  is  to  be  home  in  mind  that  the  Whiga  themselves 
had  abandoned  that  clause,  that  they  had  voted  against  it  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Ward's  measure,  and  that  they  afterwards  entirely  rejected  it. 
But  for  the  time  it  served  the  party  purpose.  Although  Peel 
decUred,  and  declared  rightly,  that  the  feeling  of  England  was 
Rgainat  it,  the  votes  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  members  carried  the 
day,  and  the  ministry  was  beaten  on  the  3rd  of  April  by  a  majority 
of  thirty-three.  On  the  8th  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  his  resig- 
nation. 

The  Whigs  were  thus  ag^n  triumphant.  The  history  of  their 
weakness  and  their  difficulties  belong  to  a  period  of  history  which 
lies  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work.  But  one  measure  which  they 
brouglit  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  requires  mention  as  completing 
in  one  very  important  point  the  work  of  the  Reform  Bill.  This  was 
the  reform  of  corporations.  With  this  eioeption  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  course  of  theii  measures  without  following  them 
so  far  that  they  become  a  part  rather  of  present  politics  than  of  paft 
history.  But  this  reform  to  which  they  at  once  pledged  themselvi.'* 
was  scarcely  leas  important  for  the  purification  of  local  govemmeiil 
than  the  Reform  Bill  itaelf  had  been  with  regard  to  the  central 
Legislature. 

On  the  extension  of  the  franchise  on  the  passing  of  the  Befonn 
**•!),  ftttentionh&i^)cel^4vKfltt^»'CttftW^  that  ina  icreat  number  uf 
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coipoiate  towns  many  of  the  electors  who  had  the  right  to  join  in 
choosing  memhers  for  Parliament  had  no  voice  at  all  in  ^^^^^^^^  ^ 
the  management  of  their  own  local  afyrs.  It  was  clearly  »ada^ 
for  the  interest  of  the  reform  party  to  remove  this  •"i'''*****^ 
abnse,  and  to  secure  still  stronger  support  from  the  middle  class  of 
citizens  among  whom  their  strength  already  lay.  In  1833  a  com- 
mission of  ten  members  had  been  issued  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  corporations  of  Eugland  and  Wales.  Nominated  during  the 
first  days  of  the  popular  triumph,  and  with  a  party  object,  it  was 
natural  that  the  commissioners  should  be  drawn  entirely  from  the 
ranks  of  the  reformers.  Their  report  was  therefore  open  to  the 
charge  of  onesidedness,  but  it  brought  a  state  of  things  to  light 
which  thoroughly  justified  the  Gk)vemment  in  introducing  a  great 
measure  of  reform.  The  constitution,  originally  popular,  of  the 
English  boroughs  had  in  lapse  of  time  been  completely  altered. 
The  lights  of  citizenship,  originally  belonging  to  all  fully  qualified 
freemen  residing  within  the  borough,  had  been  gradually  confined 
to  a  small  class  technically  spoken  of  as  the  Freemen,  many  of 
whom  were  so  decayed  as  not  only  to  pay  no  rates,  but  in  some 
cases  to  be  themselves  dependent  on  the  poor  rates.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  town  and  administration  of  the  corporate  property, 
and,  before  the  Reform  BUI,  the  election  of  parliamenti^  repre- 
sentatives, had  in  some  instances  iallen  into  the  hands  of  an  exclu- 
sive council,  who  had  the  right  of  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  its 
own  nimibers.  A  variety  of  circumstances  had- contributed  to  these 
changes.  Birth,  marriage,  apprenticeship,  or  membership  of  some 
guild,  originally  tests  of  residence,  had  after  a  time  acted  so  as  to 
exclude  large  numbers  of  residents  from  the  ranks  of  the  freemen. 
Wealth  introduced  a  division  of  classes,  and  unchecked  encroach- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  wealthy  had  gone  still  further  to  exclude 
many  from  their  rights.  Political  reasons  had  induced  the  Crown 
to  seek  the  support  of  the  boroughs  in  Parliament,  and,  especially  in 
the  time  of  the  Tudors,  new  charters  had  been  granted  which  placed 
the  local  government  entirely  in  the  hands  of  self-elected  councils, 
much  more  easily  handled  for  political  purposes  than  widespread  con- 
stituencies. The  same  process  had  been  continued  by  the  Stuarts. 
James  II.  even  went  further,  and  his  attempt  to  nominate  corpora- 
tions of  boroughs  was  not  the  least  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolution. 
Though  the  project  failed,  the  close  corporation  system  was  continued 
both  by  Whigs  and  Tories,  who  found  their  political  advantage  in  it. 
This  perversion  of  municipal  arrangements  fot  'po\i\k;Ql  Y^t^^sm^Xsa^ 
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been  attjjtded  with  many  practical  obases.  In  the  liret  place,  the 
corporatiniu,  which  hai!  in  theii  hands  the  ^vemmeRt  of  large  and 
important  l^wne,  by  no  means  reprewnted  the  property,  intelligence, 
or  popuktion  of  Ihoae  towns.  Thus  in  Ipawich,  of  2000  ratepnjera 
odI;  267  belonged  to  the  citrpomtion.  At  Cftmbridge,  out  of  SO,U00 
inhabitants,  only  118  were  freemen,  while  of  the  property,  which  was 
valued  at  i25,(MX>,  only  /SlOO  was  the  property  of  freemen.  In 
Norwich,  £26,500  was  the  vaiue  of  the  rated  property,  £18,200  of 
Uiis  belonged  to  those  who  were  not  freemen.  Agaio,  theee  self- 
elected  governors  conatantly  misappropriated  the  corporate  fund^ 
which,  aa  the  grons  income  of  the  corporations  was  £:!66,<X)0,  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  importAUce;  the  corporate  offices  were  filled 
byfavoor,  the  charities  employed  for  the  purchase  of  Tot«8,  and  laige 
snms  spent  upon  feasting  and  other  useless  shows,  while  the  townnnBa 
at  krge  wore  rated  for  all  local  purposes.  The  distribution  of  these  tslea 
again  was  in  the  hands  of  the  same  people  who  exacted  them,  and  no 
account  of  how  they  were  employed  could  be  obtained.  To  cure  thif 
general  state  of  corruption  was  the  intenlion  of  the  new  measure. 

The  measure  included  178  borougha.  It  began  by  marking  out 
n>  MgaMMi  'I'S'''  boundaries,  where  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
Biiorm  ma.  boundaries  of  the  electoml  borough.  The  object  of  the 
'"*■  ^'  '"*■  Bill  was  not  to  centralize,  but  on  the  contrary  to  im- 
proTe  local  administration ;  it  was  not  therefore  proposed  to  withdiaT 
business  from  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  with  the  exception  <A 
the  administration  of  charities  and  church  funds,  which  were 
Tespectirely  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  named  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.  It  wae  the  nattue 
of  the  corporation  itseK  which  was  to  be  improved.  In  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  the  Whig  party,  the  new  governing  bodies  were 
to  be  elected  by  constituencies  of  considerable  breadth,  but  confined 
to  the  middle  classes.  A  three  years'  residence  and  payment  of  the 
poor  and  borough  rates  was  to  be  the  qualification  of  an  elector.  By 
them  the  new  governing  body,  called  the  town  council,  was  chosen, 
which  together  with  the  constituency  formed  the  corporation.  To 
committees  of  the  town  council  were  intrusted  the  admiaiatRUion  of 
the  various  branches  of  local  govemmeut.  To  the  whole  body  col- 
lectively was  given  the  management  of  the  borough  funds,  the  proper 
eipenditure  of  which  was  to  be  guaranteed  by  a  publication  of  the 
accounts,  properly  audited  by  auditors  not  themselves  town  conn- 
cilloTB.  The  Qovemment  reserved  in  its  own  hand  the  right  of 
appointingjusticesof  the  peace  and  paid  magistrates  when  leqairtd 
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Though  the  change  was  sweeping,  and  seemed  somewhat  to  affect  the 
rights  of  property,  the  abuses  were  so  glaring  that  the  Bill  easily 
paiesed  the  Lower  House.  In  the  Lords  several  amendments  were 
passed  against  the  Qovemment,  especially  one  retaining  their  old 
privilege  to  existing  freemen,  but  somewhat  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  Tories,  the  Commons  accepted  the  amendment,  and  the  Bill 
was  passed  on  the  7th  of  September. 

So  absorbing  had  been  the  interest  of  domestic  questions  that 
foreign  affidrs  had  been  somewhat  disregarded.  Yet  ^^^^^^ 
from  time  to  time  they  had  come  before  the  public  4iyiMMM7or 
attention,  and  were  in  themselves  of  considerable  im-  '**■■•'■•*»• 
portanoe.  They  had  fsdlen  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Palmer- 
Bton,  a  disciple  of  Canning's,  and  therefore  by  principle  an  upholder 
of  peace  and  of  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  but  inspired  also 
as  his  master  had  been  with  an  admiration  and  love  for  the  institu- 
tions of  constitutional  monarchy,  which  led  him  into  a  line  of  conduct 
which  it  is  difficult  to  harmonize  with  his  professed  principles.  The 
most  striking  characteristic  of  our  foreign  policy  in  his  hands  was 
the  dose  apparent  union  with  France  in  opposition  to  the  three 
Eastern  powers,  which  Palmerston  still  regarded  as  tainted  with  the 
old  principle  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  of  one  of  which,  namely 
Russia,  he  was  sensitively  mistrustful  on  all  points  connected  with 
the  policy  of  the  East  of  Europe.  The  sympathy  between  England 
and  Fiance  was  inevitable.  In  some  sense  the  kings  of  the  two 
coantries  were  both  citizen  kings,  the  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  England  was  the  counterpart  of  the  Revolution  of  July.  In 
both  countries  it  was  the  middle  class  which  had  just  obtained  the 
predominance.  In  both  countries  there  was  the  same  character  of 
government,  and  both  expressed  the  same  desire  for  peace.  At  the 
same  time  the  questions  which  agitated  Western  Europe  were  all  more 
or  lass  connected  with  the  establishment  of  that  form  of  government 
which  both  countries  admired. 

The  influence  of  the  Revolution  of  July  had,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, spread  far  and  wide  over  Europe,  but  had  made 
itself  most  prominentiy  felt  in  Belgium,  which  had  ^ 
broken  looee  from  its  enforced  connection  with  Holland, 
and  in  Poland,  which  rose  in  insurrection  to  free  itself  from  the  rule 
of  Russia.  With  Poland  England  had  littie  to  do.  In  the  existing 
state  of  circumstances,  though  the  sympathy  of  all  classes  was 
strongly  with  the  Poles,  armed  interference  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  total  subjugation  of  that  gallant 
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nation,  after  a  very  limve  but  ineffectunl  attempt  to  n-ithstAud  the 
might  of  Gnssio.  The  fait  of  Wanaw  Beal«<)  iU  fate;  it  was  iriMr' 
poTBted,  contrary  to  all  the  Htipulationa  of  the  Treatj-  of  Vienna,  with 
tbe  Riissinn  empire. 

But  Belgium  iraa  nearer  home.     Ita  creation  into  a  ati«ng  kin^om 
tmratXM  t'^  t^M°  ^Q  pet  echcme  of  English  diplomatists ;  it  oai 

M  SiifiiK  impossible  to  leave  it  to  be  overwhelmed  by  Holland,  in 
cot^nnction  nith  the  EriBtem  powern,  or  to  be  absorbed  by  Fnnre. 
The  dilficult  duty  of  the  English  miniatei  was  so  to  undo  the  work 
of  hie  predccesBora  as  if  posaible  t*i  prevent  a  war  which  woulil 
inevitably  have  arisen  in  either  of  the  above  cases,  and  so  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  the  Belgians  that  they  might  yet 
serve  in  Bome  d^tree  \ti  fulfil  the  object  of  the  negotiators  of  YieuM, 
as  a  check  npon  tbe  power  of  France.  To  gain  these  ends  be 
induced  the  five  great  powers  to  send  representatives  to  a  Congre^ 
in  London.  The  first  difficulty  was  to  restrain  the  ambitioui 
desires  of  France,  where  the  propagandist  and  conquering  epirit 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  have  been  reawakened  by  the  late  revo- 
lution. The  original  plan  of  mediation  was  rejected  by  the  EiiiK 
of  the  Netherlands,  who,  trusting  to  the  assistance  of  Rnema. 
invaded  Belgium,  and  was  only  dislodged  by  the  appearance  of  s 
French  army.  After  a  period  of  some  anxiety,  the  firmness  of 
Palmerston  was  successful  in  caumng  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops,  and  the  rejection  of  the  crown  by  the  King's  son  tbe  Dae 
de  KemouTS.  The  immediate  danger  of  war  being  thua  averted,  tbe 
London  Conference  drew  up  twenty-four  articles  {Nov.  15,  1831),  on 
which,  though  they  were  not  thoroughly  acceptable  to  either  party,  it 
was  determined  to  inaiat.  They  specified  the  limits  of  the  neii' 
kingdom  more  favourably  for  Holland  than  bad  been  the  case  in  t}ie 
preceding  and  rejected  scheme,  and  settled  the  division  of  the  puhhc 
debt  Upon  the  understanding  that  these  arrangements  were  final, 
Prince  Leopold,  the  husband  of  the  late  Princess  Charlotte,  accepteil 
the  throve,  not  however,  as  PalmerHton  was  cat«ful  to  explain,  astk 
English  candidate,  hut  as  a  man  generally  acceptable  to  the  powers. 
He  shortly  rendered  his  position  more  secure  by  marrj-ing  a  d«ui?hler 
of  the  French  King.  .  But  tbe  difficulties  did  not  end  with  hi^ 
acceptance  of  the  throne  ;  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  continued  to 
refuse  the  preferred  terms,  till  at  length  the  two  Western  powers  lost 
patience,  and  unable  to  procure  the  assistance  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Conference,  took  the  matter  into  tbeir  own  hands,  laid  an  embai).'» 
iQ  the  Dutch  ships,  blockaded  tlie  month  of  tbe  Scheldt,  and  \v^ 
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riege  to  Antwerp  with  a  French  anny.  After  a  very  gallant  defence, 
Antwerp  yielded,  and  though  the  final  settlement  between  the 
oonntries  was  postponed  till  1839,  a  provisional  annistice  was  entered 
into  which  practically  put  an  end  to  the  difficultieB. 

As  important  as  Belgium  were  the  affairs  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 
Don  Miguel  had  pursued  his  career  of  cruelty  and  folly.  Aflun  «f 
Acts  of  unjustifiable  violence  committed  on  the  subjects  '«*"•>>- 
of  France  had  compelled  the  French  Government,  in  July  1831,  to 
send  a  squadron  to  tiie  Tagus  to  obtain  satLsfiEUition,  a  measure  which 
threatened  for  an  instant  serious  consequences,  as  the  English  Qovem- 
ment  still  felt  itself  pledged  to  uphold  Portugal,  its  old  ally. 
Fortunately  Miguel  was  too  foolish  to  see  his  opportunity.  Still 
worse  behaviour  towards  some  English  subjects  brought  a  British 
fleet  to  Portugal  in  the  following  spring  also  to  demand  satisfaction. 
It  became  certain  that  the  two  Western  powers  would  act  in  union 
there  as  they  had  already  done  in  Bdgium.  While  continuing 
nominally  a  strict  neutrality,  all  sorts  of  volunteer  assistance  was 
allowed  to  join  Don  Pedro,  when  in  July  1832  he  landed  at  Oporto, 
again  to  assert  the  claims  of  his  young  daughter.  An  Englishman 
commanded  his  fleet,  a  Frenchman  his  army,  and  his  troops  were 
largely  composed  of  volunteers  from  both  nations.  On  the  othei 
hand,  the  French  Legitimists,  with  Marshal  Bourmout  at  their  head, 
crowded  to  assist  Don  Miguel.  For  a  while  Don  Pedro's  expedition 
met  with  poor  success ;  he  could  barely  make  good  his  position  in 
Oporto,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  next  year.  Admiral  Sartorius 
having  given  place  to  Napier,  the  tide  of  victory  changed,  Miguel's 
fleet  was  destroyed  off  St  Vincent,  and  before  the  end  of  June 
Lisbon  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen's  adherents.  For  some  while 
longer  the  strife  was  continued ;  but  the  Whigs  could  boast  that  the 
question  was  practically  settled,  and  constitutional  government 
established,  although  the  assertion  they  made  that  they  had  held  a 
strict  neutrality,  and  without  helping  either  side  had  allowed  them  to 
fight  the  matter  out,  was  scarcely  consistent  with  truth. 

The  success  of  constitutional  principles  in  Portugal  was  speedily 
followed  by  events  which  produced  the  same  results  in  ^fidn  «f 
Spain.  The  law  of  succession  in  that  country  had  been  "^'^ 
again  and  again  changed ;  the  liberal  constitution  of  1812  had 
excluded  fenudes ;  Ferdinand  in  1830  had  again  admitted  them  to 
the  succession,  but,  frightened  by  a  dangerous  illness,  and  under 
pressure  from  the  priests,  he  subsequently  vrithdrew  this  decree,  thu<« 
leaving  his  brother  Don  Carlos,  an  extreme  absolutist,  heir  to  tt 
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Uirone.  The  relum  of  hualth  brought  him  nnilc7  oliwr  uiQucDcei. 
He  bad  married  &  yonng  Neapolitan  Prinoeaa,  Cbristiiia,  by  whom  h« 
h«d  two  dtoehteni,  and  Ibimigh  her  inSnence  he  was  induced,  in 
1832,  to  re-establish  the  old  law,  fieltliu^  the  imdwu  on  hU  daaehtet 
iMbella.  In  Bepteniber  183i  he  died,  and  when  Isabella  waa  pro- 
claimed Qaeen  and  Christina  Regent,  Carlo*  met  with  conaiderabie 
sjTn]«tb7,  eflpecially  among  the  clei^,  the  peosantrj  and  the  old 
nobility,  sa  they  considered  him  tricked  out  of  bia  inheritance  by 
Cfariatina'a  influence.  But  Christina  had  sense  eDouf;h  lo  throw  her- 
self heartily  upon  the  side  of  the  Liberal  government,  and  rallied 
round  her  all  the  friends  of  const itutjoualism  in  Spain  and  elsewhere. 
Thus  there  were  in  each  of  the  neighbouring  countriea  of  the  Peiiiii- 
aula  a  young  Queen  repreeentiug  conetitutional  principlea,  oppo«ed 
to  an  nnde  with  ahaoluliBt  viewa  claiming  th>;  throne.  The  Quedi 
was  suocessful  in  Spain  ;  the  Cortes  was  aiunmoned  undei  a  Liberal 
niiDJater,  and  Don  Carlo*  waa  driven  from  the  country.  Th« 
ainulority  of  their  positions  made  the  cauae  of  the  two  Princes  oni^ 
and  Carlos  betook  liimself  to  Don  Miguel,  who  was  still  after  hi? 
expulsion  from  Lisbon  lying  at  Santarem.  Lord  Palmerston  aaw  in 
thiepoaitioD  of  atfairsan  opportunity  for  carrying  out  his  great  object, 
of  supporting  constitutionalism  and  aiming  a  blow  againet  tlie 
absolute  powere  of  the  East.  He  arranged,  early  in  the  year  1834,  s 
Quadruple  Alliance,  primarily  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  the 
purpose  of  expelling  the  ciaimonta  to  both  countries  from  the  Penin- 
sula, a  movement  which  was  to  be  supported  in  case  of  necessity  bj 
a  French  army  and  an  Englixh  fleet. 

Thus,  SB  in  the  oflaira  of  Belgium,  France  and  England  had  been 
it(0u4npto  successful  in  thwarting  the  Eastern  powers  andestab- 
auiuH.  lishing  a  constitutional  power,  bo  now  again  they  had 

"**"  induced  Spain  and  Portugal  lo  add  their  weight  to  the 

constitutional  cause.    "  I  reckon  this  to  be  a  great  stroke,"  aaid  Pal- 
mereton ;  "  in  the  first  place  it  will  settle  Portugal,  and  go  some  war 
lu  settle  Spain  also,  but  what  is  of  more  permanent  and  eaaential  im- 
portance, it  establishes  a  quadruple  alliance  between  the  States  of  t)u 
West,  which  will  serve  as  a  powerful  counterpoise  to  the  Holy  Allianw 
of  the  East."     The  treaty  did  in  fact  at  once  put  an  end  to  tht 
opposition  of  Don  MigueL     A  Spanish  army  marched  to  attack  biio 
on  the  rear,  and  he  surrendered,  and  promised  to  leave  the  Peninsak 
t  in  the  aU'aiia  ot  Sviaiii  the  treaty  waa  not  so  effectual.     Don  Cailce 
^^cai>ed  in  an  Eng\\a\i  Av\'5,\ft  t«!umu  uibsequently  and  carry  oa  » 
1  war,  whicli\oiS*ft4  t^fi.  \%«i.  \ranM[,'aaS.-^Qd  the  &ipUh, 
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though  still  preserving  external  neutrality,  allowed  an  English  legion, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Queen,  whose  final  triumph  he  materially  assisted  in  gaining. 
The  whole  fruit  of  the  Whig  foreign  policy,  and  of  the  friendship 
with  France,  which  the  similarity  of  feeling  in  the  two  countries  had 
engendered,  was  to  consolidate  for  the  time  the  West  of  Europe  upon 
constitutional  principles,  in  well-defined  opposition  to  the  East  But 
this  had  not  been  done  without  the  exertion  of  an  amount  of  in- 
fluence, and  an  indirect  employment  of  physical  force,  which  could 
scarcely  be  honestly  veiled  under  the  name  of  neutrality  ;  nor  had 
the  joint  influence  of  the  two  countries  been  sufficient  to  check  the 
growth  of  Russia  in  the  East  Mahomet  Ali,  the  Pasha  ^y^^ni«, 
of  Egypt,  had  formed  the  idea  of  creating  an  Arabian  •c^tutannta 
monarchy  from  portions  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  His  •**•"*• 
adopted  son  and  heir,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  overran  the  whole  of  Syria, 
and,  in  1832,  seemed  on  the  highroad  to  Constantinople.  In  its 
extremity  the  Porte  applied  to  Russia  for  assistance,  and  although 
the  French  ambassador  contrived  a  temporary  arrangement  with  the 
Paaha  which  postponed  for  a  time  the  interference  of  the  Russians, 
the  further  advance  of  Ibrahim  compelled  a  renewed  demand  for 
help,  and  finally,  on  July  8, 1833,  most  of  the  demands  of  Mahomet 
Ali  were  granted,  and  the  l^reaty  of  Unkiar  Skelesi  ^n^^ 
was  signed  with  Russia,  which  opened  the  Bosphoms  to  '***»»  sktud. 
the  Russians,  and  closed  the  Dardanelles  to  the  ships  of  war  of 
other  nations;  the  protests  of  England  and  France  remained  en- 
tirely unheeded. 

Palmerston's  dislike  to  the  advance  of  Russia  in  the  East  rested 
not  only  on  his  general  antipathy  to  the  prince,  whom  j^^i^^^^ 
he  regajrded  as  the  head  of  the  absolutist  party,  but  ofaoain 
arose  from  the  feeling  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure  ^  ^'^^' 
our  road  to  India,  which  has  been  the  chief  spring  of  the  policy  of 
England  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  indeed,  that  nothing  should 
interfere  with  our  Indian  possessions,  became  yearly  more  important 
Uninfluenced  in  its  general  course  by  the  changes  of  parties,  the 
Indian  Empire  had  been  steadily  increasing  for  the  last  thirty 
yearsw      Though  Wellesley's  view   stated   broadly,  tliat   England 
most   be   the  one  great  power  of  India,  was  not  accepted    by 
several  of  his  successors,  without  wish  of  their  own  they  h«d. 
been  compelled  to  act  much  as  he  would  Yisln^  «fiX«^)  ca'dsXwd^ 
to  increase  the  English  dominions,  and  to  wrav\e^X»>^^  «^^^«si.  ^ 
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■nbudiar;  treaties  with  tho«e  powers  which  wete  still  allowed  a 
keparate  existence. 
Lord  Cornwallis'  seconil  tenure  of  office,  interrupted  b;  his  speedy 
deiith,  was  too  brief  to  allow  him  to  reverse  bia  pre- 
decessor's policy,  aa  aeems  w  have  been  Ms  intenUon. 
Not  wati  the  govenunent  of  Sit  Qeorge  Barlow,  ooe  of 
the  civil  servants  of  the  Company,  who  devoted  htm- 
self  chieSy  to  the  fiaaiicial  husiness  of  hia  office,  of  snfflcient  length 
iamhisid,  to  produce  much  effect.  Bat  during  tLe  role  of  Lord 
UOT— uu.  Mimto,  sent  oat  to  replace  him  by  tlie  Greuville  admin- 
iatratioa  in  1807,  some  events  of  importance  took  place.  Of  theM 
the  most  important  were  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  and  French 
posaeBsions  in  Che  East,  the  check  which  was  given  to  the  risiDg 
Kingdom  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  Ponjaub,  and  the  strange  incident  of  u 
mutiny  of  the  English  officers  in  MsdraB.  In  July  1810  the  Island 
o>iiMngt  '^^  Bourbon  was  taken  with  little  loss,  and  in  the 
■u*tuu4  following  Novemhei,  Qeneial  Abercrombie,  with  an 
""  eipedilion  consisting  of  troops  from  Bengal  and  Madraa, 

attacked  the  Isle  of  Fiance  ;  within  three  days  of  his  teaching  the 
island  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  opposition,  the  island  was 
surrendered,  and  the  last  remnant  of  French  power  in  the  East 
diaappeared.  In  February  of  the  same  year  the  posseaaiona  of 
Holland,  then  forming  a  part  of  the  French  Empire,  were  olw 
attacked,  and  in  1611  a  considerable  army  was  landed  in  Java 
Batavia  at  once  surrendered,  but  it  waa  not  till  after  a  aevere  battle 
with  the  Dutch  General  Jansens,  and  the  loss  of  about  a  thoasand 
men,  that  the  island  waa  subdued ;  it  was  intrusted  to  the  goTCTD- 
ment  of  Mr.  Raffles,  afterwards  Sir  Stamford,  and  was  much  iiu- 
proved  under  his  handa,  but  at  the  Peace  of  Vienna  it  was  reatoitd 
with  most  other  colonial  conquests.  It  baa  been  believed  that  \v 
value  and  wealth  were  not  thoroughly  known  or  appreciated  by  tlit 
ministry  at  the  time.  It  waa  the  interest  of  the  European  vat 
also  which  brought  Lord  Minto's  government  into  contact  witti  i 
powers  on  the  north-east  of  India.  A  French  embassy  to  Peisii,  [ 
AiA^  really  directed   against  the  Russians,  was   thought  to 

u>  uui  jjgyg  reference  to  an  intended  attack  npon  India,  whict 

was  known  to  have  been  at  an  earlier  lime  a  favourite  project  of 
Napoleon's.     It  became  therefore  necessary  for  the  English  Goterc- 
ment  to  attempt  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Affghans  and  ^* 
^  fiikhs.     Tills  latter  race,  originally  organiied  in  a  sort  of  conlalc-     | 
7,  Iiad  been  gradually  brought  under  ttte  mbjection  of  on'    I 
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family,  the  representatiye  of  which  was  now  Rimjeet  Singh.  In 
their  diead  of  the  French,  the  Kngliwh  were  for  a  while  blind  to 
his  encroachments  even  on  the  east  of  the  Sutlej,  but  as  events  in 
Europe  showed  that  Napoleon's  Eastern  dreams  were  for  the  present 
over,  a  firmer  tone  was  adopted,  and  in  1809  the  appearance  of 
English  troops  proved  to  Runjeet  that  his  hopes  of  further  conquest 
were  futile,  and  he  consented  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  perpetual 
friendship.  The  mutiny  at  Madras  was  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  CHve  had  suppre^ied  in  the  Bengal  army.  The  withdrawal  of 
an  allowance  known  as  the  tent  contract  was  the  imme-  xbhbj  ^ 
diate  caose  of  the  disaffection,  but  there  had  been  for  v^^n^ 
some  time  discontent  among  the  officers,  unfortunately  supported  by 
some  whose  age  and  position  gave  them  influence  over  their  juniors. 
General  Macdowell,  having  been  refused  a  seat  in  the  Council,  had 
thrown  up  his  command,  and  was  returning  to  England  in  disgust. 
He  entered  into  an  unseemly  quarrel  with  the  Quartermaster-Qeneral, 
Oolonel  Munro,  and  published  a  general  order  declaring  that  had  he 
remained  in  India  he  would  have  brought  him  to  a  court-martial. 
The  Qovemment,  in  great  anger,  suspended  those  officers  who  had 
assisted  in  publishing  the  general  order,  and  finding  them  laigely 
supported  by  their  fellow-officers,  proceeded  to  remove  a  considerable 
number  from  their  command.  This  was  followed  by  an  open  mutiny 
which  broke  out  in  Hyderabad,  Seringapatam,  and  elsewhere.  At 
Seringapatam  the  mutineers  were  suppressed  by  force  of  arms,  else- 
where they  came  to  their  senses,  and  accepted  the  conditions  imposed 
on  them  by  Lord  Minto,  who  had  come  to  Madras  to  attempt  to  meet 
the  difficulty.  Lord  Minto  returned  to  England  in  1813,  after  an 
honourable  dischaige  of  lus  duties,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of 
Moira,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hastings. 

It  was  during  Lord  Moira's  administration  that  the  work  of 
WeUesley  was  completed  and  the  position  of  England  n^^^ 
rendered  absolutely  paramount  in  India.     His  first  «fBMiiii«i. 
difficulties  were  with  Nepaul,  where  the  Goorkhas  had  ^^'~~*'**' 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  power  of  some  importance,  and  had  not 
refrained  from  attacking  i^liah  territory.    The  war  warwith 
was  a  severe  one ;  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  Eng-  "•pml 
lish  troops  were  defeated  or  foiled  by  the  strong  fortifications  of  their 
opponents.    But  after  two  campaigns,  in  1815,  Sir  David  Ochterlony 
succeeded  in  securing  the  hill-fortresses  and  compelling  the  Gk)orkha 
chief  to  come  to  terms.    The  Nepaulese  surrendered  to  the  English 
a  portion  of  the  Terrai,  a  territory  lying  to  the  south  of  their  country, 
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teiasUted  %  oonadi^nble  oninber  of  tlie  noaU  pence*  duey  li^ 
bui^  dupMMned,  and  neeired  «n  Kngliih  nadeat  *t  GUBtadoo, 
<Cbw  CAjntaL  It  WW  Kt  the  cltae  of  tlu>  wu  that  Lend  Kain  fe- 
ceived  bii  iiaT<iuiaat&  Bat  eventt,  to  which  Lonl  Hwtiaga  owe*  hia 
chief  celebrity,  aroae  in  a  more  important  quarter.  The  cenlre  of  ludia 
waa  occupied  "bj  the  great  phncea  of  the  HAlmtta  nation,  «lia^ 
tboDgh  Hibdued  bj  Lonl  Welieale/,  were  -aaaasj  under  their  altered 
□icamUanc^s,  and  w«ie  dreainin);  of  the  teetontioD  uf  their  national 
gitatnew.  Th^ir  noraiiutl  head  woi  the  Peizhw*  rejident  at  Poonoh, 
•ud  DOW  placed  under  \  robddiuy  tres^  with  the  Kngli»h  Tb<M 
prinueB  kt'pt  up  commimieatioBa  anumg  tkcniaelTea.  Agenta  bom 
Poonah  were  at  all  their  eoorti,  and  tome  of  than  ceitaiiily  engaged 
in  intrigues  both  wiUi  the  Nepaolese  and  BnnjeetSiu^, 
niMMuta  the  late  eneniiea  of  the  English.  Besidca  these  coTrrt 
i^vihtMMi  i^jj  jangcrouB  enemiei,  there  existed  a  body  of  free- 
booters cftlled  the  Pindariee.     Becniitpd  from  all   nations  and  all 

religions,  thtir  hordts  fooD'i  erj.;! ■■  -i:  ■  ■  i    t.hk-s  with  the  amae* 

of  the  native  princia  nt  war  \i .-  r  ..■Kmej'  in  predatory 

excursions  of  their  own.  The  reward  for  which  they  served  wal 
nearly  alwajfl  the  right  to  rob.  Their  eipeditions  were  of  the  nuat 
destrnctiTe  cbaraeter ;  all  mounted  and  lightly  armed,  they  croaaed 
the  country  in  marches  of  from  forty  to  iSey  miles  a  day,  fell  npon  the 
devoted  district,  and  carried  off  eTerjfthing  moveable  in  it,  frequently 
bnming  what  tbey  could  not  carry  away,  and  having  teconree  to  the 
cruellest  tortures  to  wring  from  the  wretched  inhabitants  a  know- 
ledge of  their  hidden  treasure.  Tbey  had  fonnd  their  chief  sappott 
among  the  Mahrattas,  and  had  established  themselves  in  the  countiy 
between  the  Nerbndda  and  the  Vindhya  hilla.  Till  ISID  they  had 
refrained  from  attacking  the  English,  bnt  dnring  the  Nepsuleae  war 
they  had  crossed  the  river  into  the  Deccan,  and  had  ravaged  the 
territory  of  onr  ally  the  Nizam ;  and  the  year  after  they  had  even 
passed  the  British  frontiers  and  plimdered  more  than  three  hundred 
villages.  Lord  Hastings  determined  to  put  an  end  to  these  robben, 
eupported  as  he  believed  that  they  were  by  the  Mahr»tta  oonfeden- 
tion,  before  he  dismisBed  the  (trrny  collected  for  the  war  of  NepanI 
He  applied  for  leave  to  act  on  a  great  scale,  and,  havii^  received  it, 
brought  into  the  field  large  armies  from  all  the  Presidencies,  and  i»e- 
pored  for  war  on  such  a  scale  as  tendered  it  plain  that  he  intended  to 
fdMke  a  final  settlement  of  Central  India.  It  was  the  complicity  of 
^vkMahrattas  with  the  Pindaries  which  rendered  his  work  difBcolL 
^  ^eishwa  had  already  shown  hi*  intentJona.     Hia  bvoonle. 
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Trimbncjee,  had  piocnred  the  murder  of  the  agent  of  the  Quicowar, 
who,  in  union  with  the  English,  was  negotiatmg  for  a  new  lease  of  the 
Pei^wa's  property  in  Gkgeiat.  The  murderer  was  screened,  and  signs 
were  everywhere  yisihle  that  the  Peishwa  was  meditating  treachery. 
Yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  English  resident,  he  surrendered 
Trimbucrjee ;  but  on  the  escape  of  his  fayourite  he  again  gave  him 
refuge,  and  eluded  the  English  demands.  At  length,  yielding  to 
the  strong  measures  taken  by  them,  he  apparently  gave  up  the  point, 
and  in  June  1817  entered  into  a  new  treaty  considerably  more 
stringent  than  the  Treaty  of  Bassein,  and  designed  to  destroy  the 
Peishwa's  nominal  superiority  oyer  the  Mahratta  confederation, 
which  was  the  source  of  so  much  danger.  The  effect  of  the  treaty 
was  Tery  temporary.  The  Peishwa  continued  his  measures  against 
the  English,  attacked  and  burnt  the  British  residency,  was  defeated 
alter  a  severe  battle  and  fled,  intending  to  make  common  cause  with 
his  compatriota  Meanwhile  events  of  a  somewhat  similar  character 
had  been  taking  place  at  the  courts  of  the  other  Mahratta  chiefs.  It 
was  thought  necessary  not  only  to  separate  them  from  the  Pindaries, 
but  to  oblige  them  to  join  in  the  suppression  of  those  freebooters. 
In  November  Sindia  was  compelled  to  make  a  treaty  to  that  effect, 
containing  a  most  important  clause,  as  it  allowed  the  English  to  make 
^parate  treaties,  which  had  hitherto  been  forbidden,  with  those 
chiefs,  especially  the  Bajputs,  who  were  dependent  upon  Sindia. 
The  unity  of  his  kingdom  was  thus  broken  up.  A  treaty  of  a  similar 
charaeter  was  concluded  with  Ameer  Khan,  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  freebooters  in  close  connection  with  Holkar,  though  at  the 
time  resident  at  Jeypoor.  With  the  other  two  great  chiefiB,  the  Bajah 
of  Nagpoor  and  Holkar,  more  violent  measures  were  found  necessary. 
Appa  Sahib,  the  uncle  of  the  late  prince,  had  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  Nagpoor,  and  had  pretended  a  close  friendship  with  Eng- 
land. But  the  same  national  aspirations  as  had  moved  the  Peishwa 
acted  upon  him  too.  As  the  Peishwa  was  the  nominal  viceroy  of  the 
Mahrattas,  so  was  he  their  nominal  commander-in-chief.  He  repeated 
the  treachery  at  Poonah,  and  attacked  the  British  residency ;  and  as 
his  army  was  strong,  and  consisted  largely  of  Arabs,  he  was  only  de- 
feated after  a  battle  of  eighteen  hours'  duration.  By  December,  how- 
ever, he  was  thoroughly  conquered,  and  had  given  himself  up  to  the 
English;  Nagpoor  had  been  evacuated,  and  the  Arabs  dismissed. 
Just  about  the  same  time  the  forces  of  Holkar  had  been  also  defeated 
at  Mahidpoor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  OojeiiL  On  the  insanity  of 
Holkar  himself,  his  power  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  young 
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vife,  TooltM-Bhje,  aa  ivgvnt  for  ibe  yvtai%  pnnce;  bat  ibe  wat 
aaOnHbei  \iy  tbc  mr  putx,  leiied,  and  patt  to  doth.  Tke  dikfi 
tben  plunged  mtc  war,  fanl  mn  tbaron^h])'  <kft«t«d  by  ffido|A 
Kovcs,  and  the  yonng  HulkiLT  WW  oompdled  to  enter  into  k  tr««l7, 
which,  unang  other  things,  bound  bini  to  popetul  peaoe^  ud 
MUblufaed  the  Comjnnj  as  the  aiWtlctor  in  all  his  qmrrcla.  A*  in 
the  cue  of  Sindia,  the  Bajpnt  princes  mbject  to  hia  daausiaB  va« 
allowed  to  contract  tepamle  trcntie*  with  the  Rngliah,  and  ^adlf 
■Hied  die  (^portimi^.  Thiu  the  great  confedentiom  was  deleted  in 
detail,  and  Um  Paishwa&lone,  Afng^tirefrain  his  capital,  waacajMUe 
of  makug  leaiatanee.  It  was  foimd  nearlj  imptMsibk  to  come  np  with 
kim ;  thon^  combats  were  occaaJonallT  fcmght,  no  gcDeral  battle 
nmlted.  Bat  a  new  plan  wtu  deriaed  which  befcm  long  completed 
hia  deatruction.  The  Mronghold*  of  his  country  were  one  \ty  one  re- 
doced ;  and  unong  others,  in  February,  Satara,  the  reaidefice  of  the 
deaceodanlB  of  Bevaji,  whose  nomina]  minisUf  the  Peidiwa  was. 
The  anthority  of  this  prince  was  re-established,  and  the  Peiahwa  wa; 
depcoed,  and  thos  the  national  character  of  his  resistance  destfoyed. 
Soon  atltr,  also  (Feb.  19,  1818),  he  was  forced  to  Uttle  at  Asllw, 
near  Bunderpoor,  and  there  thoroogbly  beaten.  His  power  of  resiB- 
tance  was  now  at  on  end,  his  fortreaaes  had  Mien  one  bj  one ;  hit 
motley  army,  consisting  largely  of  Pindaries,  was  broken  up,  and  in 
June,  finding  himself  surrotmded,  he  surrendered  to  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm. He  accepted  an  allowance  of  ;e80,000  a  year,  with  leare  to 
withdraw  and  reside  at  Benares,  where  he  remained  quietly  dnriug 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  refused  even  to  the  last  to  surrender 
Trimbucjee,who  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  captured,  and  kept 
a  prisoner  till  his  death.  The  deatruction  of  the  Mahratta  power  had 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the  Pindariea.  Wherever  they  bad 
been  met  with  they  had  been  beaten.  By  the  end  of  February  all 
their  leaders  had  aurrendered,  and  such  remnants  of  them  as  weK 
left  had  been  removed  to  Qomckpoor,  where  they  settled  quietly 
down.  There  was  one  exception ;  their  great  chief,  Ghetoo,  was  still 
at  large,  and  when  Appa  Sahib  of  Nagpoor,  continoing  his  treachery 
after  the  treaty,  and  still  holding  communication  with  the  Peisbwa, 
was  dethroned,  the  two  chiefs  took  refuge  in  the  Mahadeo  hills  on  the 
south  of  the  Nerbndda,  and  there  assembled  a  mixed  army  of 
Mahrattas,  Arabs,  and  Pindaries,  to  the  number  of  about  2O,O00l 
Jh»  destruction  of  these  troops  closed  the  war.  The  Rnglish  forest 
^^^i  concentiated  foi  &  i£c«at  attack ;  seeing  the  hopelessnese  of 
B,thele^de»&B4^KniV]dt■»&algt\ll.tJlefo^tof  Aseetf^ni, 
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which  belonged  to  Sindia,  with  whom  no  doubt  Appa  had  still 
relations.  The  fortress  could  not  long  shelter  him.  Sindia,  in  fear, 
refused  to  receive  him ;  he  fled  to  Bunjeet  Singh,  and  was  finally 
allowed  to  return  and  live  peaceably  in  Judpore.  Chetoo,  deprived 
of  most  of  his  followers,  also  took  flight ;  he  attempted  to  retire  into 
the  Malwa,  but  during  his  retreat  sought  refuge  in  a  thicket,  and  was 
there  devoured  by  a  tiger.  As  a  punishment  for  having  received  the 
fugitives,  Aseerghur  was  besieged  and  taken,  and  as  clear  proofs  were 
found  in  it  of  Sindia's  treachery,  it  was  retained.  This  was  the  last 
act  of  the  %war.  At  its  conclusion  the  whole  dominions  of  the 
Peishwa,  with  the  exception  of  a  district  given  to  the  Bajah  of  Satara, 
and  all  Appa  Sahib's  dominions  in  Berar,  passed  directly  into  the 
hands  of  tiie  English.  All  the  Rajput  rajahs  had  placed  themselves 
imder  British  protection,  and  Sindia  was  the  only  prince  with  whom 
there  had  not  been  concluded  a  satisfactory  subsidiary  treaty.  Lord 
Hastings  had  thus  the  merit  of  thoroughly  completing  the  great  plans 
of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley. 

When  ELastings  left  his  office,  which  he  had  held  for  nine  years,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Amherst,  who  reached  Calcutta  lom  Aahmt 
in  August  1823,  and  held  the  Qovemor-generalship  till  !•»— !•» 
1828.  During  that  period  the  dominions  of  England  received  a  still 
further  accession,  and  the  difficulty  of  putting  a  stop  to  a  course  of 
conquest  once  b^^n  was  shown.  At  the  same  time  that  Clive  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  English  Empire,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Alompra  had  established  a  great  empire  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ganges.  He  had  succeeded  in  bringing  into  one  the  kingdoms  of 
Siam,  Pegu,  Ava,  and  Aracan.  By  degrees  the  two  empires  of 
Burmah  and  of  India  had  become  conterminous.  The  Burmese  had 
been  rendered  so  confident  by  their  successes  that  they  had  demanded 
of  Lord  Hastings  the  surrender  of  Chittagong,  Dacca,  and  other  places, 
as  having  been  originally  dependencies  of  Aracan  ;  their  demand  had 
of  course  been  absolutely  disregarded,  but  they  were  now  proceeding 
to  conquer  Cashar,  a  district  in  North-Eastem  Bengal,  the  rajah  of 
which  applied  for  help  to  the  English.  A  further  act  of  encroach- 
ment on  their  part  brought  on  a  war ;  they  seized,  on  the  coast  of 
Chittagong,  a  little  island  in  the  possession  of  a  small  British  outpost 
No  satisfaction  could  be  obtained,  and  in  March  1824  war  became 
inevitable,  much  against  the  will,  and  somewhat  to  the  surprise,  •f 
Lord  Amherst,  who  had  intended  to  be  peaceful  The  m,  bvbm« 
attack  of  the  English  was  made  upon  Rangoon  at  th^  ^*^ 
month  of  the  Irawaddi.    It  was  eanly  occa|^\«di,  "VwX  ^'^  ^xoKOfiw^ 
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veiQ  »  wsriike  nee,  and  being  suoigtbeaniej  in  their  wuh  for  n> 
natance  bjt  moccMea  on  the  Bengal  frantiar  n&aed  to  eoaa  M 
tentu.  Again  and  ^ain  the  great  paffocU  of  BangeaK,  iritkh  had 
become  the  Eagliah  dtadel.  wm  Maanhed.  In  Deeenher  >  final 
tuuraocMBfnl  attack  w«a  made  mtdn  the  eonunand  of  Hahn  Ban- 
doola,  who  had  dutinguuhed  himself  in  the  noith.  Fran  Maj  to 
FebnuiT  the  fighting  aboat  Bangoon  had  continued,  the  chief 
difficalty  met  with  being  the  skill  of  lbs  memj  in  the  defcnta 
nf  itockadea.  Then,  at  last,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  found  it 
po«ible  to  adrance  up  the  Iravaddl  towards  Prome.  In  April  he 
reached  that  place  and  found  it  dcMrted.  There  the  English  r- 
mained  during  the  ninjr  sea«on.  In  November  hoettlities  weie 
renewed,  and  the  English  grsdnallf  forced  their  way  np  to  within 
f6tt;-fiTe  miles  of  Ava,  the  capital.  There  at  length,  in  Febraary 
1826,  a  treaty  waa  concluded  bjr  which  the  Burmese  ceded  Araam, 
Aracan,  and  the  country  south  of  Uartiban  along  the  coaaL  The; 
also  gave  up  their  claims  npon  the  English  provinces,  paid  a  lugs 
enm  of  money,  and  eatabEahed  friendly  relations  between  the  coinU, 
to  be  kept  up  by  an  interchange  of  ambassadora. 

The  occupation  of  England  in  a  foreign  war  had  given  rise  to 
hopes  among  the  princes  of  India  that  an  opportunity  had  come 
for  reasserting  their  freedom.  But  all  such  thonghta  were  dashed 
g,^„M  ^  tli<:  ground  by  the  capture  and  deatmction  of  the 
•*■"**•■  fortress  of  Bhnrtpore,  hitherto  considered  impregnable. 
At  the  beginning  of  1825  a  disputed  succession  had  occurred 
The  expelled  Prince  was  under  British  protection ;  it  remained 
to  be  seen  how  far  it  now  availed  him.  Lord  Amherst  wea  at 
firat  inclined  to  non-intervention,  but  the  army  was  in  the  handt 
of  Lord  Combermere,  an  aid  Peninsnla  officer,  not  likely  to  shrink 
before  difficulties.  He  at  once  undertook  to  reduce  the  stronghold. 
Having  demanded  the  dismissal  of  women  and  children,  which  wu 
refused,  he  proceeded  to  bombard  the  town.  After  two  months  of 
siege,  the  assault  was  given,  and  in  two  honrs  the  town  was  secured ; 
the  fortress  was  then  lazed  to  the  ground,  and  the  rightful  prince 
reinstated,  and  the  great  movement  against  the  Engliah  which  had 
been  dreaded  by  many  thinking  men  in  India  thus  at  once  checked 
The  Indian  Empire  had  now  reached  the  limits  which  were  net 
increased  fur  many  years.  The  subsequent  conquests  of  the  Punjaub 
hnid  Sinde  have  aet  a  natural  and  geographical  boundary  to  it,  which, 
^Bxnay  be  hoped,  v(\M  -^xCTtuX.  'ii*  ■ataamity  of  those  wars  of  con- 
which  were  reafl^  ■«»»  "A  a^«tt*i,'ui  -«Nn^'-ft.  ir«w(  iu  fooeiit 
lc  diiaen^OTiB. 
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•to  toBp.liLMa.i 

1  Bpun,  am/eeo.  ib 

:  LoglioiTmitni, 


lilirsU.VM,'  niadaLord&niiTn]c,imi 

ftToortl*  of  Ocoiw  IL,  !«M :  Wli  la 

fOnn  a  ulnli^,  1010 
GiHUBoa.  defsltcd,  IMS 
CutluHgfa,  Id  Iiclud,  1S1T.  »»;  n- 

iiuLlu  lu  olllca.  INO:  BacntintOrWIi, 

I1T4:  MglMUtb*[1lBl>MlBWH,ltN! 

HHind  u  tnllHrT,  IWfi;  qnantii  Ttth 
CunlBg,  UHi  iwlni,  IsU:  »— Jg« 
BKntmrr,  ttSbi  ■t'VlBnu,  UU;  n- 
tnmM,im;  blidMlfc,UM:  Uitai^ 
pollBjr,  lira.  lITli  lEa  makDon.  ini: 
fill  fljULDd*]  tseUDTCa,  13TT  ;  KSppDlM 
CHlhoUa  DnunfllpAtloD.  12B0 
CBtbsrlDS  of  RduIi.  her  coQdnct  to  F> 
Und,  lOM;  fdrmi IB anoHl lualnlln. 
IMA  ;  ber  unbitlon,  IIM;  ha  incecs, 

CalhOlls  cUlu,  nfi»dbTW>lKil&t»: 
•mu  p«Dal  l*n  nualod,  1WI(  <}«p 
III.  ■«««,  UMT;  uttaUaa  acitei. 
lOM-liH:  nIluad,im-in4,U«I.U(l. 
U9I;  lBip«tu«  of.  USr,  Ua»;  Ite 
Enuaalatllda  BUI  iiiiii  il   iwi 

Catlnil.  ■  t  tfu^glU.  BU ;  in  iklMM,  Kt 

CunDdlib,  CSuoDellor  of  tlie  Eidlaqtiii, 
llOS 

Charlemont,  ftfend  ofOwtUn,  11*5 
with  Walpolt  Sm'/k™  tn^TOUur£ 
KMi  hli  Teoeptlan.  1000;  InBdlDbonlu 
1001 :  EimfliM  Into  Bnaluict,  loos;  Lu 
ahkiwtar,  lOOl ;  it  CullodAn,  loOT-  hit 
MMp^  lOOi;  aappoied  Inirigoa  UU 

Ofaulei  XIL,  bia  rlctoiiea.  BM  ma-  b- 
vonn  the  Btiurta,  Ml ;  dunr  to  Bk- 
land  tnm.  Mi,  MS;  oeRotiatloaa  iiiu 
ALberoni.  944;  effnrt  of  Ids  death, »« 
WS 

Chm-lM  IL  of  Spain,  rrobsble  o«eel  of  W 

Chuloa  111.,  KlBg'of  SpiiD,  lOM 

tS  1!8T  ■■"'™"».   ISW:  i>* 

=>i™  toBp»ln.e»a.». 


nlH-  him,  aM ;  (Dpported  In  tkt  Oik  B 
IddUdb,  S95;  ocouplaa  MmlM,  W.  I 
loiivMLl8»rn«F.Bia;  baoOMianML  I 
921 ;  Juloua  of  Uie  nsw  GanuUT  I 
daiDB,  IHl^JiiinBUiBQiudreplaAIUHtt  I 
MS ;  deiina  the  gunotoa  at  tl«  fW  I 
mBUoauuition,  SiB,  B70,  Vn ;  ma»»  I 
numnd  the  Oitwid  OoniMiiV  At- *  I 
Bei4 Ub Bpulih alllu,  ^a^A^m  I 
OhBTlM  Albert,  ouaUdats  tor  t£iH«  * 
9SB  ■  alMtod  BB  CbBrla  VtL,  BtTW 
clndea  peiiM,  B«T»rl«  reBtorad  te  W- 

CliarleB  of  LorraiaD,  Tiatorioua  ortf  f 
Pronch,  BM 

ocltKh.  Iffli  • 
.  - — maUaii.  iw.' 
it  WagtaiB.  isol  j 
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Cliarlos  X.,  his  views,  1418 ;  his  speech, 
1414;  deposed,  1416 

Charlotte,  Princess,  born,  1182;  dies,  1857 

Cliamock,  his  conspiraoy,  847:  his  trial 
and  ezecntion,  855 

Chuiette,  makes  peace,  1175;  shot,  1177 

Chatham.    [See  Pitt.]  a 

Latham  (son  of  the  above),  proposed  as 
Premier,  1240;  his  volonteer  reviews, 
1248;  in  the  ministry,  1274;  has  com- 
mand of  the  Walcheren  expedition.  1802 

Chauvelin,  his  diplomacy,  1168;  dismissed, 
1165;  his  false  information,  1166 

Chesterfield,  dismissed,  075  ;  Joins  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  078 ;  excluded  firom  tho 
ministry,  087;  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, 006;  disliked  by  George  IL,  007; 
Secretary  of  State,  1010 ;  reforms  tho 
Calendar,  1014 

Cheyte  Singh,  robbed  by  Hastings,  1128, 
\\4fy 

Child,  Sir  Josiah,  manager  of  the  East 
India  Company,  860 

Choisenl,  his  vigorous  rule,  1031 ;  desires 
peace,  1087:  his  offers.  1038;  prepares 
for  war,  1068 ;  his  diplomacy,  1062;  effect 
ofhisfUl,  1166,1166 

Chunda  Sahib,  claims  the  Camatic,  1117 ; 
kiUed,  1118 

Church,  discontented  with  the  Revolution, 
807 ;  settlement  of.  810;  the  Nonjurors, 
811 ;  flavoured  by  Tories  and  by  Queen 
Anne,  005,  Oil ;  Occasional  Conformity 
BiU.  006,  007,  047:  the  Schism  Act 
repealed,  047 ;  favoured  by  Queen  Caro- 
line, 067;  decay  of,  1015, 1016:  influence 
of  the  Methodists  on,  1017;  the  Tracta- 
rians,  1451 

Churchill.    [See  Marlborough.] 

CivU  List,  of  William  III.,  810,  825 ;  of 
Anne,  876;  of  George  I.,  030;  of 
George  IL,  066,  067,  1018;  of  George 
III.,  1082;  of  George  IV.,  1182;  extra- 
vagance of.  1849,  1358 

Claim  of  Right,  818 

Clairfiait,  defeated,  1171 

Clare.    [See  Fitzgibbon.] 

Clarence.    [See  William.] 

Clarendon,  engsged  in  a  Jacobite  plot,  825 

Clark,  corresponds  with  Tone,  1100 

Clarkson,  his  evidence  on  the  slavs  trade, 
1371 

Glansel,  sncoeeds  Marmont,  1817 ;  his  skill, 
1818 

CUverhouse,sgentof  Jamesll.,818:  Enrl 
of  Dundee,  escapes  fh)m  Edinburgh, 
818 :  reaches  Inverness,  810 ;  makes  use 
of  Highland  quarrels,  820 ;  killed  at  Kil- 
liecrankie,  821 

Clermont,  his  character,  1027 

Clinton,  reinforces  Gage,  1 073 ;  at  Bunker's 
Hill,  1074  :  at  New  York.  1081 ;  succeeds 
Howe,  1088 ;  captures  Charleston,  1095  : 
at  New  Y<n>k,  1096;  negotiates  with 
Arnold,  1097 ;  at  New  Yoric,  1101 ;  fails 
to  rescue  Yorktown,  1102 

Cliv«»  in  India.  lOlo,  1026 ;  defeats  Du- 


pleix,  1117 ;  Governor  of  Madras,  1118 ; 
regains  Calcutta,  1118;  his  forgery,  1110; 
dii^utes  in  the  Council,  1121 ;  expels 
Meer  Cossim,  1122 ;  dies,  1124 

Club,  in  Scotland,  origin  o^  810 ;  Joins  the 
Jacobites,  830 

Clusny,  French  Minister,  1152 

Cobbett,  influence  of  his  writings,  1852 ; 
his  speeches,  1421 

Cobham,  deprived  of  his  army  commission, 
075 ;  Joins  the  Prince  of  Wales,  078 

Coburg.  in  Flanders,  1171 

Cockbum,  in  America,  1327 

Codrington,  at  Navaiino,  1800, 1400 

Cohom,  engineer,  888;  at  the  siege  of 
Namur,  847 

Collingwood,  at  Trafalgar,  1265;  at  the 
Dardanelles,  1281 

CoUot  d'Herbois,  his  cruelty,  1160 

Commerce,  injured  by  French  privateers, 
838 ;  loss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  841 ;  the 
East  India  trade,  860-862;  tho  Darien 
scheme,  865-867 ;  commercial  advantages 
at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  010,  021 ;  regu- 
lation of  the  Scotch  trade,  027;  the 
South  Sea  scheme,  040-053 ;  commercial 
treaty  with  Spain,  058, 1011 ;  the  Ostend 
Company,  050, 961, 962,  071 ;  prevalence 
of  smu^ling,  074,  081 ;  rapid  increase 
of,  1013,  1014;  restrictions  on  oolonial 
trade,  1046, 1047, 1051, 1052,  1060, 1070 ; 
Pitt's  Irish  Commercial  Bill,  1186 ;  sus- 
pension of  cash  payments,  1108;  Conti- 
nental System,  1277-1270 ;  depression  of 
commerce,  1832, 1850, 1851;  Huskisson's 
improvements,  1370-1881 ;  commercial 
distress,  1388-1886;  the  West  India 
trade,  1443 

Compton,  Sir  Spencer,  made  President  of 
the  Council,  066 ;  made  Lord  Wilming- 
ton, 066;  supports  Walpole,  088;  Pre- 
mier, 087  ;  dies,  088 

Conflans,  at  Brest,  1028 ;  at  Quiberon,  1020 

Conway,  Secretarv  of  State,  1050;  his 
speech,  1051 ;  deprived  of  army  com- 
mission. 1052 :  remains  in  olBce.  1053 ; 
in  Parliament,  1104;  in  the  mmistry, 
1105 

Cook,  director  of  the  East  India  Company, 
845 ;  his  accounts,  861 

Coote,  defeats  Lally,  1120 :  in  Mahratta 
war,  1127  :  St  Madras,  1128 

Cope,  marches  against  Charles  Edward, 
1001 :  at  Prestonnans,  1002 

Cormaun,  Chouan  leader,  1174 

Comwallls,  in  Carolina,  1006. 1008, 1100 ; 
retreats.  1101;  takes  Torktown,  1101; 
besiegea,  1102 ;  surrenders,  1108 ;  Vice- 
roy of  Ireland,  1216-1217 ;  in  India,  1210: 
at  Amiens,  1234 ;  Governor-General  of 
India.  1460 

Comwallis,  Admiral,  at  Brest,  1262 

Coronation  Oath,  811 

Cowper,  made  Lord  Chancellor,  010,  081 

Cradock,  in  Portugal,  1208 

Cra^,  Secretary  at  War,  ^1%  ^^i^aa-^V 


INDEX 


BlUot,  At  Oitodtu*.  1100 

Eramett.  hlB  rebellion,  124i;  ha&sed,  1S48 

Ernest,  his  marriage,  1858 

Ersldne,  desires  reform,  lliS;  defends 
Hardy,  1181 

Eoffene,  in  Italy,  870;  his  friendship  with 
Marlboroogb,  883;  Juins  Marlborongh, 
884:  sent  to  lUly,  888;  at  Turin,  808 ; 
at  Toulon,  805;  at  the  Hague,  807;  at 
Oudenarde.  807;  besieges  Lille,  001;  at 
Malplaquet,  003.  004;  at  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort,  018;  deserted  by  the  English, 
021;  commanding  the  German  army, 
078 

Family  Compact,  the,  081 ;  suspected  by 
Pitt,  1038;  signed.  1080 

Fcnwick,  his  conspiracy,  847;  his  trial, 
855;  executed,  866 

Ferdinand  IV.,  of  Naples,  Insuiieotion 
against,  187S;  at  Laibach,  1878 

Ferdinand  VII . ,  of  Spain,  1286 ;  abdicates, 
1287 ;  restored,  rebellion  against,  1871 ; 
changes  the  law  of  succession,  1468; 
dies,  1464 

Ferdinand,  of  Brunswick,  1026;  at  Cre- 
▼eld,  1027;  at  Minden,  1031,  1032;  his 
successes,  1087;  his  manifesto,  1168;  at 
Jena,  1276;  in  Saxony,  1801 

Fitzgerald,  in  France,  1200, 1211;  killed, 
1214 

Fitigerald,  his  cruelty,  1218 

Fitffiibbon,  Irish  leader,  1200 ;  his  vigour, 
ISm),  1207;  his  policy,  1208;  opiKjseii 
Catholic  claims,  1200;  Lord  Clare, 
advises  amnesty,  1215;  uiges  the  Union, 
1217 

FiUwilliam,  Lord  President,  1181;  Viceroy 
of  Ireland,  1208;  recaUed,  1200;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  1267 

Fleurr,  his  pacific  views,  061,  070;  his 
l>olicy,  075;  dupes  Walpole,  081;  pro- 
mises mediation,  082;  intrigues  wiUi 
the  Jacobites,  083 

Flood,  his  Reform  BiU,  1186. 1155 

Forbes.  President  of  ScoUand,  1000 

Forbes,  takes  Fort  Duquesne,  1027 

Forst^  at  Preston,  036 

Fox,  Henry.  Secretary  at  War,  1018; 
Secretary  of  SUte.  1020;  resigns,  1021; 
PaymasterOeneral,  1022;  purchases  a 
majority  in  the  Bouse,  1041;  belongs 
to  the  Bedford  party,  1042;  Lord  Hol- 
land, dismissed,  1040    « 

Fox,  Charles  James  (son  of  the  above). 
chami>ion  of  tho  Americans,  1082;  at 
Westminster,  1002 ;  assaults  the  Oovem- 
ment,  1108.  1104;  Secretary  of  State, 
1105;  yields  to  Orattan,  1106;  supports 
Pitt,  1107;  negotiates  peace,  1108;  in 
Opposition,  1111 ;  Secretary  of  State, 
1112;  his  India  BiU,  1120;  opposes 
PiU,  1188;  his  election.  1184:  opposes 
Pitt's  Irish  Bill,  1187;  accuses  Hastings, 
1140:  friend  of  George  IV.,  1141;  his 
opinion  of  the  French  Revolution,  1154, 
1161;  his  breach  with  Borke,  1U6;  his 


Libel  Bill,  1157;  opposes  Vitc,  116i 
1188;  alliance  with  Orenville,  1248; 
George's  pr^udicesgainst.  1246;  doubts 
the  French  invasion.  1247:  Foreign 
Minister,  1266;  character,  1267;  nego- 
tiations with  Napoleon,  1268-1270;  dies, 
1270;  proposes  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  1271. 

Fox,  Lord  Holland,  nephew  of  Charles, 
opposes  the  Government.  1874;  in  tlie 
Cabinet  1428 

Frands  I.,  marries  Haria  Theresa.  076: 
sdpporteid  by  Frederick  II..  080;  elected 
Emperor,  006;  acknowledged  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  1011 

Francis,  author  of  Junius'  Letters,  1057, 
1058;  in  India  Council,  1124;  opposes 
Hastings.  1125, 1130 

Franklin,  m  England,  1052;  agent  for 
Massachusetts,  1068;  insulted,  1060; 
with  Chatham,  1072;  in  France,  1083; 
his  medal.  1103;  in  Paris,  1108 

Frederick  William,  becomes  King,  041; 
desires  Juliers,  062 

Frederick  IL,  his  ambition,  080;  alliance 
with  France,  000 ;  deserts  France,  001 ; 
takes  Prague,  006;  deserted  by  his 
allies,  007 ;  quarrels  with  George  II., 
1020;  begins  the  Seven  Tears' War.  1028; 
his  campaign  of  1758,  1026;  campaign 
of  1750,  1028;  fourth  campaign.  1032, 
1033;  his  success,  1041 ;  his  character, 
1054;  partitions  Poland,  1066;  alliance 
with  Russia.  1006, 1148 

Frederick  William  II.,  attacks  France  in 
Holland,  1147:  alliance  with  England, 
1140;  leaves  the  coaUtlon,  1178;  dies, 
1221 

Frederick  William  III.,  declares  war  with 
Napoleon,  1276;  visits  England,  1335 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  078, 1012;  his  quarrel  with 
his  father,  078.  070,  080 

Frederick,  Buke  of  York,  in  Holland, 
1160;  recaUed.  1172;  captures  the 
Dutch  fleet,  1223;  withdraws,  1224; 
appredatea  the  Peninsula  War,  1204; 
deprived  of  his  office,  1200;  opposes 
CathoUo  relief,  1801;  dies.  1302 

Frere,  urges  Moore's  advance,  1205;  his 
false  information,  1322;  recalled,  1823 

Gaor.  Governor.  1071 ;  defeated,  1072 ;  at 
Bunker's  Hill,  1078;  his  deUys,  1074, 
1075 

Gal  way,  succeeds  Schombcrg,  887;  in 
S)>ain,  880;  occupies  Madrid,  800; 
Commander-in-chie(  805 

Gates.  Bnrgoyne  surrenders  to,  1082; 
Washington's  rival,  1087;  in  Carolina, 
1007,  1008 

Gaultier.  his  negotiations,  017,  018 

(lay.  writes  against  Walpole,  078 

George  L,  in  command  of  the  Imperial 
truope.  806;   summoned  to   England, 
023,  024 ;  his  character,  OSQ,  «%V\  ^fe'v 
to  Hanover,  040;  Yiia  Q«roQ»».  \f^>i^» 


•HI;  Mt  OlillkalaTaviubtnil.Hl:  at 

tfaii  opBalngof  PvUuneiil,  WU  ;  Mend- 
<ih\p  tot  OvUitt,  »T ;  m«,  »IU  ■  ebn- 

Osnigg  II,,  cnln»  to  Engtuid.  RM;  aids 
Oaudlui  of  the  It«1m,  MO :  bli  dinllka 
to  BDsdcrUnd,  M«  -.  hli  chinoUr,  »M ; 
tniU  Wjilpolg,  Vfli  VrsiUiun^  dg- 
■crCplloii  at  977;  lili  HnlDionT,  971; 
Ml  qiiiunt  with  UK  Ma,  m,  MD; 
cIhItm  wu,  Ml ;  bte  Ion  tot  Buortr. 
««Si  UDstUBnD,«l»i  UisogatliUoiu 
■t  HuioTir,  nil  dlallka*  OtatMaiflgld 
ud  ntt,  HT,  leit,  lOU:  Ml  fttaodibip 
(Or  Cuiant.  ^^'"W.  1010:  hli  £tlaf 

onr,  lOW;  dJaTuU     ' 
Qso[nIlI.,liiiadnsMlan.  1039;  hliTlewi 
of  KijdQ,  t«t,  1060 :  bU  popoUrltr, 
lOM;  UiJDtBTbnrwttHPiti&IU;  Ua 
Uluen,  VM:  lb*  Bwwur  BUI,  IHIIi 


-  -.  IftM; 
(ppointt  Lord  Korth  Premier.  IDM ; 
taiuuuhalbtiwUCT.lMV;  btadomuUii 
Uh,  f««4,  114(1 :  MUih  poUn  1005; 
pmlmUoa  inlut  Amcilat,  Vni,  lOTT, 
IDSG;  bl«  frsnUty,  1M1;  prtlnd'ce 
auaJDSt   Cttlioua  dmaufintloii,    lOET; 


loyalty  B 
ia)9;  retUTDof  1 
Tiew  wlUi  Pitt, 
■gilDBt  yoi,  13 


uinlted,  im;  bit  111  healUi,  i: 


uorgB  Dt  Danmirk,  unfit  for  ■  (tenBral, 
871*;  ■ttachDOhltoiinlKdniliiiitntioa, 


Genuine,  rjeiina  (n 


OIoneDitu  (bmOwr  of  a«oiB«  IILX  >>!■ 


ivh;  ntsHTH 
conoUUIOTT  mi 


Oerti,  mlnii , 

OoDlbonn,  lilab  8MIMU7,  18S>i  Hi 

BsonUtT,  ItSd 
Qnwer,  IQ  the  Priiy  Connoll,  877 ;  m  lb* 

J«»bit*  Commlltas,  eM  ;  oallceu  fm- 

lowsn,  ««;  PrtTY  Seal,  MT 
Ooirgr,  F'^illant  of  tba  Oonncdl  lUI 
Orannn,  TltlM  WIllMa,  lOU ;  Berratiir^ 

■'-*-  '""■  ■"'— '^idofiheTiBMnj. 
tlM  King.  lOU;  k* 

Iftfla :  In  RockiQghun'j 

IMJj'rnfuiM  to  join  Peel,  ]U« 
iruiimont.  at  DetUugen,  W3 
}nnb;,  at  HlDdfn,   1083;    attuki  tte 

miDiiti?,  lOM;  dies.  IMl 
Jfrnnl,  tealgai,  IMS,  Hoa;   FiMlduit* 


h  Pitl,  ma ;  nrgw  CstholiB  cimiL 
°-  — edee,  1S13;  oppoaca ttae Uua, 

I  ipeedi  againit  Uw  UuU. 


GrsnyiUe,  George,  leadBrof 
1041;  FlBrtlflrd--"  - 
j>TooeedB  agaJiut 
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.  BU1.-1040;  Uai 
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with  Slox,  1M8, 1846. 1247 ;  rldionlM  the 
▼olnnteen,  1S48;  First  Lord  of  the 
TreMory,  1207;  his  Catholic  poliojr, 
1272 ;  resigns,  1274;  inospeeity  for  war, 
1280;  attempts  to  form  a  ministry, 
1826;  declines  office,  1300 

Orey,  his  liberality,  1101 ;  his  motion  for 
reform,  1102 ;  his  petition.  1108 ;  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1207:  qnoted, 
1208 :  introduces  Slave  Trade  ku,  1272 ; 
supports  Catholic  claims,  1278;  qnarrels 
with  George  IV.,  1324;  attempts  to 
form  a  ministry,  1326;  opposes  Qovem- 
ment»  1874 ;  Premier,  1428 ;  reftises  r»- 
pressiTe  measures,  1424 ;  resigns,  re- 
turns. 1480;  his  Church  policy,  1486; 
his  Ooeroion  BllL  1488;  his  speech, 
1447:  his  difficulties,  1448;  redgns, 
1440 

Grouchy,  at  Bantty  Bay,  1212;  pursues 
BlQcher,  1842 

GustaTus  IIL ,  his  character,  1004;  attacks 
Russia,  1148 

Habsab  CoBPua  Aor  suspended,  806, 864, 
085,  1181,  1211, 1864, 1866, 1800,  1480 

Hales,  Sir  Edward,  impeached,  828 

HalifluL    [Bee  Hontsgne.] 

Halifax,  at  the  coronation  of  William. 
800;  Priyy  Seal,  800;  parliamentary 
attack  on,  821,  828;  wittidraws,  824; 
member  of  the  Junto,  842 

Halifax,  Secretsry  of  State,  1042 ;  deceiTCs 
the  King,  1040 

Hamilton,  Qustayus,  at  Bnniskillen,  813 

Hamilton,  Richard,  his  treason,  818 ;  at 
I/ondonderry,  814,  816 ;  taken  prisoner, 
827 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  in  Scotland,  818 

Hanorerian  courtiers,  040;  dislike  Town- 
shend,  042;  opposition  to  Stanhope, 
040 ;  recdve  biibes  fh>m  the  South  Sea 
Company,  062 :  bad  influence  of,  004 

Harcourt,  French  diplomatist*  800 

Harcourt,  retires,  018;  Lord  GhanMDor, 
016 ;  Jacobite  tendencies,  022;  his  skill 
in  wording  the  Union,  028 

Harcourt,  in  Cuttack,  1266;  sncotiiftil, 
1267 

Hardinge,  at  Albuera,  1811 ;  insoKed  by 
O'Oonnell,  1421 ;  Irish  Secretary,  1460 

Hardwicke,  supports  Walpole,  088 ;  re- 
mains in  ofllce,  087,  088;  hit  Marriage 
Act,  1016 

Hardwicke,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ixeland, 
1241 

Hardy,  Admiral,  1080 

Hardy,  his  trial,  1180,  1181 

Harley,  tries  to  establish  the  Land  Bank, 
851 :  Joins  the  ministry,  881 ;  Secretanr 
of  State,  000;  intrigues  against  Marl- 
borough, Oil;  diiuiissed,  018;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  016 ;  his  policy, 
010;  stabbed.  Earl  of  Oxford.  Lord 
Treasurer,  018 ;  his  Jacobite  tendencies, 
022;  indecision,  028;  dismissed.  024; 
Impeachment  against  nlm  dioppea,  082 ; 


hit  trial,  047;  his  flnaadal  scheme, 040; 
Joins  James,  066 

Harrington.    nSee  Stanhope.] 

Harris,  at  Seringapatam,  1224 

Harris.    [See  Malmesbury.1 

Harrison,  his  speech  at  Stockport, 
arrested,  1802 ;  his  trial,  1800 

Harrowby,  Foreign  Secretary,  1240;  his 
views.  1260;  resigns,  1262;  reftises  the 
Premiership,  1806 

Harvey,  character,  000;  supports  Wal- 
pole, 088 

Hastings,  Warren,  Governor-  General, 
1128;  accused  in  the  Council,  1126; 
war  with  the  Mahrattas,  1120,  1127; 
robe  Cheyte  Singh,  1128 ;  reprimanded, 
1120;  his  trial,  1180-1141 

Hastings.    [See  Bawdon.  1 

Hawke,  contradictory  orders  to,  1010;  at 
Rochefort,  1026;  at  Brest*  1028;  at 
Quiberoo,  1020 

Hawkesbury,  Fbreign  Secretary,  1288; 
Home  Secretary,  1240;  remonstrates 
with  Napoleon,  1261 ;  reftises  the  Pre- 
miership, 1200 ;  Home  Secretary,  1274 

Hawley,  supersedes  Wade,  1006;  at  Fal- 
kirk, 1000 ;  his  cruelty,  1008 

Hubert,  his  party,  1186 

Hedges,  Secretary  of  State,  870;  dis- 
missed, 874;  Secretanr  of  State,  877 

Heinsius,  fHendship  with  Marlborough, 
882;  resets  preposals  for  peace,  804; 
reftises  to  make  a  separate  peace, 
002 

Henry,  brother  of  Frederick  n.,  1041 

Herbert,  his  maladministration,  822 ;  at 
Beaehy  Head,  820 

Heiries,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
1804;  resigns,  1805;  Secretary  at  war, 
1466 

Hill,  in  Bstramadura,  1818 ;  moves  north, 
1816;  threatened  by  Soult,  1318 

Hillsborough,  Colonial  Secretary,  1060; 
his  folly,  1068 ;  effect  of  his  policy,  1061 

Hobhouse,  Irish  Secretary,  1430 ;  resignit, 
1440;  in  the  Cabinet,  1460 

Hoche,  defeats  thePrunsiaus,  1100;  in  La 
Vend0e,  1176;  at  Quiberon,  1170;  in 
Belgium,  1104;  plans  the  Irish  invasion, 
1180,  1200;  his  ezpediUon,  1101,  1211, 
1212 

Hoflur,  his  insurrection,  1301 

Holdemess,  removed,  1087 

Holkar,  his  power,  1120 ;  defeated,  1127 ; 
extent  of  his  territory,  1254 ;  war  with 
WeUesIey.  1266;  deteted,  1257;  war 
with  Hastings,  1400 

Holland.    [See  Fbx.] 

Hone,  his  trial,  1355, 1866 

Hoodjjacceeds  Rodney,  1000 ;  candidate 
for  Westminster.  1184;  at  Toulon,  1160; 
takes  BasUa,  1172 

Homer,  his  financial  views,  1860 

Houchard,  in  Holland,  1168 

Howe,  Admiral,  destroys  Cherbouiv,  1027; 
goes  to  America,  1070;  a.t.  ^^S^i^iuks  ^ 
1110;  First  Lord  ot>^«kk&cB!«&iciO^*^'- 


I.  11U:Ui^r  t«  tnds,  II 
wttlement  of  the  Cornranr,  1441 
iDdK  ODBqant  or,  1018,  lowv  u»a,  i 


iNlmil,  n1»Uiaii  laaliut  WlUlim  III., 

n%tit,  tat,  nr-SBO;  iriA  rortaitom*, 

SflS;   flkdtaiDSDt  umed  by  Dnplor'K 
Irttoi.M?':  anttu'>i«IUllanIn,li»n. 

liar';  Iha  nbelllui  oflTgaTuH-lSI!); 
EmmfltCfl  ntnUIOB.  1S41-1SU:  W<iUi»- 


CiihoUaAuocUUon. 
nell'i  npBil  ■RlUUod, 
th«  Itiili  Cbnreb,  ill. 


Tr&cZ 


Iut»IUofS]»lii,  l<M 

JtooHiTB,  eontrut  between  Irlah  ■ 
BiiEllah,  814,  810:  In  Hcniluid.  Bl 
niot  illicovemd,  Mi:    P»atou'a  pl< 

Plot,  aSS-HM;    Otil'ntMmpt  of  Jan 


fmJ.  wfanirtaJ^hrlj 


JinrtM  BsuparU,  Kins  ■> 


JiiLnaiiD,  Dr.,  quoted.  Ilu 
JoMph.  Blanonl  Princs,  bli   [ 
Spiin.  MS;  dl»,S«9 


iS 


2W;  King  ot  Sptia.  ix:: 
;  in  UikdrUl.  IMS;  itTiIr 
qnirreli  with  HuDleet. 
ti.  ISIT;  qnAiT^intfak* 
IIB:     anpctsednl.  U»;  >' 


piMed  Diua,  MM  1  dies,  BIS 
lOHpb  11..  nHaapt  to  mftke  Uu 
■     -imini,  IMO;  lr«.tTWlU 

dl6ILllH 

der«t>  tlie  ADBlriuA 


JOHpbn 

lltB;  dTeiL.. 
Jaordmn,  deml 

ms  ^iaa.  1L._. 

It  Bloclucti,  laa-J 
JoT^Br  uraet  of.  1180 
Jtulni.    {See  Frande.] 
Jnnol,  InTBde*  Portn;^,  IraT:  eoenT^ 

Ltaban.  1288:  —'-"-«- -" 

It  Vlmleio,  l; 

laes 


MO:  bribHd,  96T,  'o^^. 
Kenmnro,  it  Preston,  Me  :  exHiiM,  V 
Koppol,  recelvM  Croon  Innda.  8SS 
keppal,  qnaml*  with  PalliacT   1I18!  li 

Iho  mialitiT.  IIOS;  in  tlieCrtinel.1" 


INDEX 


Kidd,  Otptaln,  871 
Kilwarden,  murdered,  1S4S 
Kirke,  nlleTM  LondondaRy,  810 
Kleber,  in  La  Vendte,  1199,  1170;   in 


Ko: 


BgTpt,  12S4;  MMSsinated.  12S1 
Drsakofl;  in  Switwrland,  1284 


Labobdb,  at  Rorica,  1801 

Laboordonnais,  in  India,  1010;  at  the 
Manritias,  1115 ;  oppoMS  Dnpleiz,  1116 

Lafayette,  goes  to  America,  1088 ;  head  of 
the  National  Goard,  1164 

Lake,  disarma  Ulater,  1818;  diaanns 
ManBter,  1218;  in  India,  12A6, 1857 

I>aIIy,  in  India,  1119 ;  defeated,  1180 

I^ambert,  at  New  Orleans,  1828 

I^rabton.    [See  Durham.] 

Land  Bank,  its  fkUure,  851 

Langriuhe,  inpporta  Catholic  relief,  1806 

Launea,  with  Napoleon,  1284 :  at  Tudela, 
1295 

Lansdowne  (son  of  Shelburae),  Chancellor 
of  the  Bzehequer,  1207 ;  in  the  Cabinet, 
1S92;  Home  secretary,  1894;  Frealdent 
of  the  Council,  1423 

La  Pefia,  inefBcienoy  of;  1800 

Lauderdale,  hie  views,  1162;  negotiating 
with  TaUeyrand.  1270 

I^uriaton,  his  reception,  1284 

Lauzun,  at  the  Boyne,  820,  887;  laaTea 
Dublin,  828;  at  Si  Germaina,  880 

Leake,  Sir  John,  in  Spain,  890 

Lebaa,  in  Alsace,  1109;  in  Flandeit,  1171 

liC  Brun,  French  minister,  1106 

litieds.    [See  Dauby.] 

Legge,  Chancellor  of  the  Rzcheqnec^  1018 ; 
refuses  to  support  enbaidiea,  1080 ;  dis- 
missed, 1021 ;  resigns,  1087 

Leopold,  marries  Princess  Charlotte,  1868; 
supports  Queen  Caroline,  1808 ;  reftiaes 
the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  1401;  King  of 
Belgium,  1402 

Leopold  I.,  his  selfish  policy,  86T ;  otdMts 
to  peace,  858;  his  claim  to  Spain,  802, 
808 ;  joins  the  Grand  Alliaaoe,  878;  hla 
critical  position,  888;  dies,  888 

Leopold  II.,  concludes  Convention  of 
Reichenbaeh,  1149 

Lincoln,  surrenders  Charleston,  1096 

Lindsay,  agent  of  James  II.,  818;  anraated, 
819 

Littleton,  Irish  Secretary.  1489:  hli  nego- 
tiations with  O'Conndl,  1448;  resigns, 
1449 

Liverpool,  Minister  at  War,  1828 ;  Premier, 
1825:  at  Queen  Caroline's  trial,  1867; 
ahignTory,  1387;  Palmerston's  opinion 
of.  1388;  his  illness,  1888 

Lochiel.    [See  Cameron.] 

Locke,  on  the  Currency  Commisaion,  840 

Lomenie  de  Brienne,  1147, 1162 

Londonderry.    [See  Castlereas^.] 

Londonderry,  siege  of,  818-810 

Lorraine,  ceded  to  France,  970 

Loudon,  Lord,  incapacity  of,  1026;  dis- 
missed, 1020 

Ixnidon,  Cokmel,  at  Knnersdorf,  1082 


LoQgliboroiigli,  opfwaea  Oittholle  rellaf. 
1^  1280;  rerim,  1280 

Louis  ZIV.,  asiSjamea  It.  811:  alll- 
anoe  with  Turkey,  812:  takes  Hona, 
881 ;  plans  an  invasion  of  Bnglsnd.  880: 
his  great  eflbfts,  840^  841 ;  aoqnainted 
with  the  Assasdnatton  Plot,  ttO,  864; 
deaires  peaea,  860-868;  aoeepts  Spain 
for  Philip  v.,  870;  oaptorea  the  Dutch 
troops,  871;  scknowledges  James 
Edinod,  878;  secures  fjriendship  of 
Savoy.  877 ;  loses  Savoy.  880;  his  eight 
axmiea.  881;  proposes  peace,  804;  re- 
jects Msrlboron^'s  terms,  908,  003; 
consents  to  treM,  016;  aasists  Spain, 
010;  peace  negotiationa,  918,  919;  diea, 
934 

Lonia  XV.,  engaged  to  the  Infknta,  068 ; 
marriea  Maria  Leesinska,  900;  influence 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour  over,  1028 

Louia  XVI.,  character,  1153 ;  brought  to 
Paria,  1164;  flight  to  Varennes,  1168; 
dethroned.  1159;  guiUotincd,  1106 

Lonia  XVUl,  restored,  1884 ;  his  views, 
1880 

Louis  of  Baden,  in  Al8ao^  879;  in  Bavaria, 
881 ;  hia  character.  882 ;  at  Ingolstsdt, 
884;  hinders  Marlborongh's  plan,  888: 
at  Hasenau,  888 ;  diea,  a»6 

Lonia  Philippe,  Uentensnt  of  Itanoe, 
1410;  his  sympathy  with  England, 
1401 ;  allianos  with  Leopold,  1408 

Lonvois,  French  minister,  880 

Lowther,  Lord  Tressorer,  884 

Lovat.  against  Chsrles  Edward,  1001 ;  his 
duplidiy,  1008;  esecuted,  1000 

Ijnnay.atLondond«RT,818;  deposed,  815 

Lnttiell,  member  fw  Middlesex,  1060;  his 
sister  marries  Oomlmdand,  1004 

Lnzembnrg,  in  Flanders,  882 ;  at  Stein- 
kirk,  880 ;  at  Landen,  841 ;  diea.  847 

Lyndhnrst,  GhanoeUor,  1892;  advisee  Wel- 
lington aa  Premier,  1896 ;  his  interview 
with  George  IV.,  1407;  oppoeea  the 
Beform  BiU,  1480;  Chancellor,  1460 

Lyttleton,  member  of  the  Opposition,  078 

Macuoult,  on  the  Coerdon  Bill.  1488 
MsoCsllnm  More.    [See  Argvle.] 
Maoolesfleld,  refbnns  the  Cahmdar,  1014 
Maodonald  of  Ksppooh,  besieges  Inver- 
ness, 810;  at  Culloden,  1007 
Maodonald,  Sir  Alexander,  1000, 1006 
Maodonald  of  CUnranald,  1000, 1008 
Mack,  at  Naples,  1221;   capitulates  at 

Ulm,1204 
Macksy,  at  Killieerankie,  820;  improves 

the  bayonet  821 :  in  Ireland,  829,  880 
Mackintoeh,  Jacobite  general,  986 
Mackintosh,  his  "  VlDdioi»  Gallion,"  1166 : 
defends    Peltier,   1288;     opposes   the 
Govemnent,  1874 
Mshon,  with  Chatham,  1080 
Maine,  Doke  of,  in  Flanders^  847;  his  en- 
mity to  England,  948;  his  Jaoobtte  in- 
.trigfoe,  044;  srrasted>«4A 
MsiiSenon,    MaAHED*    ^a,  \v«csqx%  ^^^^^ 


Kali  of  PcRtngil. 

1411;  Mlmtrt  II 

HwlKlul.  iTipjporti  tba  Pretesder,  M3 
JlATlboruQ^b,  m«dfl  Eul.  ^11 ;  mllLUiT 
■dilKr  to  IJiuca  Hut,  AM ;  Id  Inlind. 


«ii2:  *t  BiBdKtiB,  est-e»T;  hii  piu>. 
u»:  ttlttminitt.mi.sia-.  n^tctapro- 
uoMli  for  pace,  MH ;  diverti  Chulu 
XIL,  mi  In  Eniluid^raB^:  ■'^'.''^ 

pliqnet,  ( 

our.  ei3.  B 


CnniUieCoDnctlorBcgnicT,  MO;  Co 
muider-lii-tbUf.  Ml 
MulboTougta,  Uucheu  of,  her  lnfltui 


Hettenlch,  u  tba  CoBgna  if  nam, 
UH 1  hi!  Tnrkiih  pnlifT.  UM,  u*r 

MlgntL  reg«l,  K-- " 


IIulbOKOgll 

InfOruiTai 
UvmoDt,  lo  Fsria, 


ilrf.lMT 
„  IJ 


iDderKnd),    le- 
rcfcdi  l[iu- 


Uunu«lDlen,  hli  inlUngi.  IISI 
Hontmie.  Secntuj  ror  Beotltod,  m: 

deprived  of  hlnnBTCOBii '  -   — 

HonlroH,  Id  th«  Ctbliwt,  11 
Hwre.  In  Denmu-k.  1381 :  i 


."St 


itaJf,  dtlS 
VW7,  Qiiivn.  toe;  tiMd  ol  A.\ib  <^o7tTu 
muit,   tiO;    bar   nuirraV  ■■Wii  fc."™ 


INDEX 


MomlngtOB.    [See  Wellnley.] 

Moan^oy,  at  Londonderry,  818;  at  St. 
Oermaina,  814 

Mnir,  trial  of,  1170 

Malgrave,  in  the  Cabinet,  1240;  Foreign 
Seoretaiy.  1262 ;  Priyy  Seal,  1450 

Monro,  in  India,  1121, 1127 

Hnrat,  leaves  E^zypt,  1224 ;  in  Bavaria, 
1264;  removed  fh>m  Naples,  1886, 1889 

Murphy,  Irish  leader,  1214 

Murrav  of  Broughton,  joins  Charles  Ed- 
ward, 1000;  tarns  king's  evidenoe,  1009 

Marrav,  Lord  George,  Joins  Charles  Bd- 
ward,  1001 ;  commander,  1008 ;  advises 
retreat,  1004 :  his  pradence,  1006, 1007 ; 
reassembles  the  army,  1008;  his  mili- 
tary skill,  1009 

Murray,  Attomey-Qeneral,  1018;  Lord 
Chief-Justice,  1021 

Murray,  in  Oi^jerat,  1265;  iaoeeisfol,  1257 

Napikr,  quoted,  1297, 1811 

Napoleon,  at  Toulon.  1169;  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Directory,  1186;  his 
Italian  campaign,  1187,  1188;  Com- 
mander-in-chief, 1219 ;  in  Egypt,  1220 ; 
at  Acre,  1228:  leaves  Egypt,  1224; 
First  Consul,  1225;  in  Italy,  1296;  his 
aggressions,  1285-1287;  his  lnt«rvlews 
with  Whitworth,  1289,  1240;  arrests 
English  travellers.  1241;  excites  r*- 
bellion  in  Ireland,  1242;  intends  to 
invade  England,  1247,  1248;  attempts 
to  form  a  coalition,  1250;  murders 
D'Enghien,  1251;  obtains  fubsidiea 
from  Spain,  1262;  offends  Europe, 
1280, 1261 ;  prepares  to  invade  England, 
1262,  1263 ;  attacks  Austria,  1264 ;  at 
Austerlitz,  1266 ;  negotiates  with  Fox, 
1268,  1270;  his  vaauU  kingdoms,  1269; 
despises  Prussia,  1276:  murders  Falm, 
1276;  at  Jena,  1276;  his  Berlin  Decree, 
1277;  desires  war  with  Buasia,  1279; 
at  Eyku,  1280;  at  Tilsitt,  1288;  In- 
trigues in  Spain,  1286;  mucM  Joseph 
King,  1287 ;  excites  popular  anger,  1289 ; 
at  Erfbrth,  1294;  at  Madrid,  1296: 
leaves  Spain,  1296;  at  Aspero.  1800;  at 
Wagram,  marries  Maria  Loulin^  1801 ; 
tyranny  over  Joseph,  1818;  desires 
war  with  Russia,  1812-1814;  his  retreat 
flrom  Moscow,  1820 ;  at  Drssdan,  1821 ; 
abdicates,  1821,  1828;  withdxmws  to 
Elba,  1329;  escapes,  1889;  in  Belgium, 
1340;  at  Waterloo,  1844-1846 ;  banfidied, 
1347 

National  Debt,  origin  of,  840 ;  amount  of, 
927 ;  dread  of,  949, 960,  lOlS,  1184, 1188, 
1377,  1441 

Necker,  dismissed,  1162;  recalled,  1158 

Nelson,  takes  Bastia,  1172 ;  at  St  mcent» 
1198 ;  at  the  Nile,  1220 ;  at  Copenhagen, 
1232, 1233 ;  at  Boulogne,  1284 ;  pursues 
ViUeneuve,  1262-1264 ;  at  'Trmfidgar,  1266 

Newcastle.  Privy  Seal,  910;  charauter, 
969 :  seeks  George  II.'s  favour,  981 ;  in- 
trigues against  Walpole,  961;  rsmatns 


in  ollloe,  967,  988 ;  thinks  of  declaring 
for  the  Pretender,  1006 ;  head  of  the 
Whigs,  1010 ;  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
1018;  incapad^of,  1018, 1019;  attempts 
the  election  of  the  Archduke  Joseph, 
1020 ;  secures  the  support  of  Fox,  1020 ; 
resigns,  1021;  returns  to  office,  1022; 
his  paniamentary  influence.  102S,  1025, 
1087;  resigns,  1040;  deprived  of  his 
Lord-Lieutenancy,  1041;  PrivvSeaJI,  1050 

Newton,  on  the  Currency  Commission,  849 ; 
approves  of  the  new  coinage  for  Ire- 
land, 957 

Ney,  in  Switnrlaod,  1287;  pursues  Moore, 
1290;  at  Quatre  &as,  1842;  at  Water- 
loo, 1246, 1246 

Nicholas,  Emperor  of  Russia,  1897 

Nithsdale.  escape  of.  988 

NoaUles,  in  Franconia,  991;  at  Dettingen, 
992;  withdraws,  998 

Normanby,  Privy  Seal,  877 

North  (Wmiam),  Lord,  a  Jacobite,  964 

North,  Frederick,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 1059;  his  policy,  1060,  1061; 
his  supporters,  1064 ;  yields  to  the  King, 
1070,  1085,  1089;  his  recondlUUon 
scheme,  1072 ;  desires  to  resign,  1084 ; 
shields  Sandwich,  1089;  his  Irii^  BUls, 
1090,  1091 ;  upholds  toleration,  1094; 
resigns,  1104;  his  objections  to  the 
peace,  1112;  Secretary  of  State^  1112; 
his  Regulating  Act,  1128 

Northington,  Lord  ChanoeDor,  1049;  his 
talents,  1060;  Lord  President,  1068 

Northumberland,  Loid-Lientenant  of  Ire- 
land, 1060 

Northumberland,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, 1406 

Nottingham,  Secretary  of  State.  810;  re- 
monstrates withWilUam,  824;  dismissed, 
848 ;  Secretanr  of  State,  877 ;  dismissed, 
909;  retains  to  office.  981 

Nuncomar,  rival  to  Beia  Khan,  1122; 
aeonses  him,  11S4;  accuses  Hastings, 
trial  and  death,  1126 

O'CoNHiLi^forms  the  Catholic  Association, 
1890 :  his  election,  1406, 1404;  his  power, 
1405;  sgiUtes  for  repeal,  1409.  1421, 

1486,  1446,  1455;  in  Parliament,  1484, 

1487,  1489, 1460;  his  conversation  with 
Uttleton,  1448, 1449 

O'Connor,  plans  French  invasion,  1211 ;  his 
oonfeanon,  1216 ;  his  Catholic  petition, 
1272 

Oliver,  Oovemment  spy,  1854, 1857 

Orange,  Stadtholder,  1010 

Orford.    [See  Russell  and  Walpole.  ] 

Orleans,  in  Italy. 898;  Regent^  934;  negotia- 
tions with  George  I.,  940;  applied  to  by 
the  Jaoobites,  V& 

Ormond,  Commander,  920;  his  Jacobite 
tendencies,  922;  Joins  tho  Pretender, 
982 ;  attempts  to  land  in  England,  985 ; 
collects  a  second  exteditkm,  946;  s 
third,  966;  a  fourth,  9tt 

Omry,  IB  AttnitNuy's  plot.  954, 955 
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hto  lUtorm  Bill,  1107;  Chancellor  uf 
'^'^^"■■■^uer,  qaarrelv  with  Pox,  1111; 


ft  of  the  old  Tory  partv,  1113 : 

1132;    his   India  Bill,  1138, 

ular  admiration  for,  1188 ;  his 

it,  1134, 1135 ;  his  Irish  leois- 

16,   1137;   his  Reform  Sll, 

;   his  sinking  fUnd^   1188; 

he  charee  against  Hastings, 

Agency  Bill,  1143 ;  his  power, 

\  of  the  French  Revolution 

60, 1161;  his  foreign  policy, 

dreads  Russia,  1147;    pro- 

V>nvention  of  Reichenhach, 

jinion  of  the  French  Revolu- 

his  hopes  of  peace,  1157 ; 

jrm,  1168;   determbies  on 

1164;   desires  peace,  1166; 

1170 ;  recalU  York,  1172 ; 

n   Spain,  1173;   negotiates 

uisaye,  1174 ;  popular  con- 

1177;  his  repression,  1178; 

1180 ;  paramount  in  Farlia- 

desins  peace,  1184;   hi» 

tions,  1187;  desires  peace, 

vn,  1190;  dcNBires  the  Union, 

208;  desires  CathoUo  relief , 

1229;   resigns,  1880,  1231; 

the   peace,  1234;   leaves 

1239;  negotiations  for  hin 

:  in  Parliament,  1248;  hix 

244, 1248 ;  offers  himself  an 

5, 1246;  his  ministry,  1247. 

ose  to  his  UCb,  1867;  his 

r  Melville,  1859;  forms  the 

:60,  1261;   dies,  1266;  his 

7;   his  efTorts  against  the 

1271 

s  the  Treaty  of  London, 
minister,  1418;  anpopu- 

luence  over  Louis  XV., 

omey-Oeneral,  1206;   op- 
m,  1217 ;  Home  Secretary, 

Owalior,  1187;    resoues 
\ 

lome,  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
n,  1317 

•ry  caused  by,  1828,  1883, 
Hi.  1451-1468 

- , ^piracy,  847 

Porteous  riots,  979 
Portland.    [See  Bentinck.] 
Portland  (grandson  of  Bentinck),  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  1118 ;  joins  Pitt, 
1 163 ;  Secretary  of  SUte.  1181 ;  his  Irish 
views,  1208;   remains  in  office,  1240; 
resigns,  1252 ;  offers  to  form  a  ministry, 
1273;  Premier,  1274;  resigns,  1828 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  Charles  VI.  deidres 
guarantee  of,  959,  970;  guaranteed.  960, 
971.  976,  989,  1011 
Pratt,  acquits  Wilkes,  1043;  Lord  Cam- 
den, Chancellor,  1053;  attacks  tlie  min- 
istr)',  1058 ;  in  the  ministry,  1106 


Preston,  his  conspiracy,  825 ;  captured,  881 
PretendiBr.     [See    James    and   Charles 

Bdward.] 
Prideauz,  secures  Hontieal,  1029 
Priestley,  his  house  bumt»  1156 
Princess  of  Wales.    [See  Augusta.] 
Prior,  his  negotiations,  918,  919 
Pulteney.  his  opposition  to  Waipole,  958 ; 

friendsnip  with  Bolingbroke,  962 ;  Joins 

the  Prince  of  Wales,  978 ;  Lord  Bath. 

987;  candidate  for  the  Premiership,  988 

Quebec,  siege  of,  1029, 1030 
Queensberry,  Lord  Commissioner,  086 
Quiberon,  esqE^edition  to,  1174-117/ 

Baootsxi,  threatens  Vienna,  882;  invades 
Austria,  946 

Rawdon,  in  Carolina,  1098 :  his  severity, 
1098;  at  Hobkirk's  HilL  1100;  at 
Charleston,  1101 :  Lord  Moba,  atOuibe- 
ron,  1175;  friend  of  Prince  of  Wales, 
1245 ;  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  1267  ; 
Quarrels  with  Oiey,  1826;  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  Oovemor-General  of  India, 
1467-1471 

Reform.  Chatham's  plan  for,  1054;  need 
of,  1052, 1055 :  Dunning's  sgitation  for, 
1091,  1098;  Pitt's  Reform  Bills,  1107, 
1187, 1188 ;  Flood's  Bill,  1165 ;  s^Ution 
for,  1163,  1168,  1179,  1358;  of  Scotch 
burghs,  1360;  effect  of  the  Queen's  trial 
on,  1366, 1368 ;  the  Reform  Bill,  1428-1434 

Revenue.    [See  Civil  List] 

Revolutionary  Societies,  1166,  lloa,  1164 ; 
prosecuted,  1179, 1180;  meetings  of,  1183 

Resa  Khan,  minister,  1183;  apprehended, 
1184 

Rice,  Colonial  Seeretair,  1447 

Richmond,  his  speech.  1086 ;  in  the  min- 
istry, 1106 :  supports  Pitt^  1107 

Rlpon.    [See  Robinson.] 

Ripperda,  his  Intrigues,  960, 060 

Robespierre,  his  rule,  1186  ;  his  fall,  1186 

Robiasen,  Leader  of  the  House,  1018 ;  dis- 
missed, 1020 

Robinson.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
1377 ;  his  financial  measures,  1378;  Lord 
Qoderich,  Colonial  Secretary,  1892 ;  Pre- 
mier, 1894;  resigns.  1896;  his  Turkish 
KUcy.  1400;  Colonial  Secretary,  1423; 
irl  of  Bipon,  Privy  Seel,  1439 ;  resigns, 
1447 

Roehambean,  at  New  York,  1096 

Rochester,  Privy  Councillor,  870 ;  opposes 
Marlborough,  877, 905 ;  dislikes  the  war, 
906 ;  resigns^  906 ;  Lord  President,  915 

Rockingham,  removed  ftom  his  Lord 
Lieutenancy,  1041 ;  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury^060:  retires,  1053 ;  leader  of 
the  old  Whigs,  1058;  character.  1104; 
First  Lord  oTthe  Treasury,  1106;  deatk. 
1109,  Ull 

Rodney,  at  Havre,  1028 ;  his  successes. 
1040;  his  victory,  1094;  captures  Eusto- 
,      tie,  1096 ;  returns  home,  1099  ;  dft.t!OEA<^ 
I      Jamaica,  1100 
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iSnabtae,  «fc  Klreh-Denkeni,  1087 

ttoult,  m  Spain,  1296;  ponues  MooTB, 
1294;  at(!on2nna,  1297;  takes  Oporto, 
1296;  retreats,  1S08;  at  Fslenda,  1806 ; 
attacks  Cadis.  1806,  1808;  at  Albuera, 
1810;  at  Tarifa,  1818, 1814;  Joins  Joseph, 
1317 ;  threatens  Hill,  1818 ;  Jn  oommsnd, 
1320 ;  bis  skill.  1821 

South  8e«  Company,  918,  049^68 ;  trade 
of,  981 

Si)encer.  his  interview  with  Parker,  1196; 
resigns,  1230;  disapproves  of  the  peace, 
1236;  alliance  with  Fox,  1248;  Home 
Secretary,  1267 

htair,  at  Qlencoe,  834,  886;  fHendship 
with  Orleans,  984 ;  dismissed,  976;  at 
Dettingen.  991.  998 

^^t  luhope.  General,  in  Spain,  916,  916; 
Whig  leader,  928 ;  SecreUnr  of  Stote, 
i>31 :  his  fMendship  with  Orleans,  984 ; 
at  Hanover,  940 ;  Chancellor  of  the  Ez- 
cheqaer.  942  ;  Secretary  of  State,  946; 
hill  foreign  policy,  946 :  his  toleration, 
947,986;  dreads  the  accession  of  Oeoige 
II..  948;  dies.  964 

.Stanhope,  Charles,  his  share  in  the  Soath 
Hca  frauds.  964 

Stanhope,  William  (Lord  Harrington), 
character,  969;  dismissed,  987;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  996 :  reeisns,  1009 

SUnhope,  Charles.  Presiaent  of  the  Bavo- 
lutionary  Society,  1166 

Stanislas  of  Poland,  1066 

Stanley,  Hans,  ambassador  in  Paris,  1068 ; 
nt  Berlin,  1064 

Stanley,  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1428  ;  bis 
Church  poUcy,  1486.  1487:  his  Co- 
ercion Bui,  1438;  his  speech  against 
O'Connell,  1489;  Colonial  Secretary, 
1439;  supports  slave  emancipation, 
1445;  resigns,  1447;  refuses  to  join 
Peel,  1466 

SUremberg.  in  Spain,  901,  916 

Stevenson,  in  Inoia,  1265, 1260 

Stofflet,  Cbouan  leader,  1176, 1177 

Stormont,  in  the  Cabinet,  1112;  TOtes 
against  Pitt's  IndU  Bill,  1181 

Strangford  in  Portugal,  1288 

Strathallan,  collects  an  army  for  Chules 
Edward,  1004 ;  foins  him,  1006 

Snrhet,  in  Valencia,  1818, 1817 

Suffolk,  Secretary  of  State,  1068 

Sniah  DowUh,  1121,  1122, 1128 

Hnllivan.  his  dispnte  with  Clive,  1121 

Sullivan.  General,  1088 

Sunderland,  advises  a  Whig  ministry, 
842;  Bon-in-law  of  Mariboroo^.  Secre- 
Ury  of  SUte,  910;  dismissed,  915; 
1x>rd-Lieutonant  of  Ireland,  981 ;  at 
ll.iiiovor,  Secretary  of  State,  942;  dis- 
liked by  George  II.,  948;  leaves  the 
ministry,  dies,  954 

Sunijah  DowhOi,  1118, 1119 

Suwarrow,  in  Italy,  1222, 1224 

Swift,  his  Drapicr's  Letters,  957 ;  writes 
npalnst  Walpole,  978 

Sydney,  Secretary  of  State,  1182 


Talbot,  Lord-Lientenaat  of  Ireland.  812 : 
his  intrigues,  818,  814:  invites  James 
over,  814;  evacuates  Dublin,  828;  re- 
turns firom  France,  829 

Tallard,  ambassador  to  London,  862 ;  in 
Alsace,  881,  882;  at  Augsburg,  884;  at 
Blenheim,  886 ;  taken  prisoner,  887 

Talleyrand,  at  Amiens,  1284 ;  negotiates 
with  Fox,  1268,1270;  deserta  Napoleon, 
1829 ;  at  Vienna,  1886 ;  opposes  Russia, 
1888 

Talmash,  General,  In  Ireland,  829;  killed 
at  Brest,  846 

TSndy,  Irish  demagoffue,  1186;  raises  the 
National  Guards,  1206;  escapes,  1216 

Tarleton,  in  Carolina,  1098;  dtfeated,  1100 

Tate,  invades  Bristol,  1191 

Temple,  his  selfish  claims,  1088  ;  supports 
Pitt,  1089,  1042;  visits  WUkes,  1048; 
deprived  of  his  Lord  Lieutenancy,  1048; 
his  oonnection  with  GrenviUe,  1049, 
1060;  forsakes  Pitt,  1053;  reconcUed 
with  him,  1068 ;  opposes  Fox's  India 
Bill,  1181  ^^^ 

Tess6,  in  Spain,  890 ;  at  Toulon,  806 

ThelwaU,  trial  of,  1180, 1181 

ThisUewood,  a  Spenoean,  1862 ;  in  Cato 
Street  Conspiracy,  1866 

Thurot,  blockaded.  1028 ;  defeated,  1029 

Tiemey,  opposes  Government,  1874 ;  Joins 
Canning,  1892;  supports  Althorp,  1394 

TIppoo,  war  with  Hasungs,  1128 :  intrigues 
v^tli  France.  1219;  killed,  1224 

Tone,  Irish  malcontent,  1189 :  corresponds 
with  Clark,  1190;  charaner,  1203;  his 

•  Society.  1204;  raises  National  Guards, 
1200;  his  hopes  sink,  1207;  goes  to 
France,  1209;  dies,  1216 

Tooke,  trial  of,  1180, 1181 

Torcy,  French  ambassador,  902;  desires 
peace,  918 

Torrington.    [See  Herbert.] 

Tourvdle,  at  Beachy  Head.  826;  bums 
Teignmouth,  828;  prepares  to  invade 
England,  886;  at  La  Hogue,  887 ;  in  the 
Mediterranean,  840 

Townshend,  Chsrles,  Secretary  of  State, 
981:  head  of  the  ministry,  940;  his 
policy,  941 ;  dismissed.  Viceroy  of  Ire- 
land, 942 :  Lord  President,  948;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  964 ;  makes  the  Treaty  of 
Hanover,  002 ;  quarrels  with  Walpole, 
907,  972:  retires.  978 

Townsheod,  Charles  (grandson  of  the 
above).  Secretary  at  War,  1037 ;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  1053 ;  his  rash 
messures,  1064 

Trade.    [See  Commerce.] 

TreaUes— Limerick,  1091,  880;  Rysvi'^k, 
1097,  867,  868;  First  ParUtion,  1698. 
808;  Second  Partition.  1700, 809;  Grand 
Alliance,  1701,  878;  Methuen,  1703,  880, 
907,  1188;  Oertruydenberg,  1710,  915; 
Utrecht,  in8.  919,  921;  lUstadt.  1714, 
021 :  Barrier,  1715, 041 ;  Triple  Alliance. 
1717, 942:  Passarowits.  17lH.M'o\  <^c&ais.. 
rapio  Alliance,  Vl\%,^^Sk\  ^vscww^v**"^ 
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PHt,  ITOI,  tOMi  Fan  of  Pul^  IW. 
loiO;  PirilUoD  of  PmIu.*,  1JT8,  lOM; 
)Hl*Ma  Ainnfoi  lai  Fniuia.  ITTT, 
IDM;  wltb  Amariu.  ITH.  1110:  Can- 
timroUL  iritb  Piuuu.  ITU,  11»;  wlUi 
U.>lluil  ud  FraMit.  1788,  lUIi  CdD- 
vauUuD  i>t  RalsliaDbuh,  in»,  tlt»: 
Tiuujr,  ITn,  IIM;  OaaTODtJOD  of  Pn- 
nlU.  ITSL  ilS7:  rt  BU\t.  mi.  IITS; 
UnbtiL,  Im,  llWi  Cunpo  roimlo. 
IIDT,  IIM;  BrokBU,  ITM,  1914;  Al»- 
■uilrl*.UI»,UJt;L*mMlle,lMl,im: 
El  Aitah,  lUl,  lUl  i  Bt  ?><l«iibat«. 
1M1,  im;  Amkam  UOa,  ISU,  U»; 
Trinrtlta,  UOO,  U«;  Bunm.  IGO!. 
im ;  BnhtUUnr,  IMI,  lUT:  Ot  FUbc 
bniE,  ltt»,  liU;  SAoBbrun,  U09, 
IM;  Fiaban,  lUU,  UaoJTUiiCt, 
1807,  ISSS;  PoaUUifhisD,  IBDT,  13B«; 

CimuiBOdt, 'lai*,' 13iiS:    i-aris,'   wu'. 


TrlinbncjH.  mvoujlU  or  ths  P«lBhwa, 
IWS;  Mcapta.  USB;  ctptured,  1170 

TaUlb&raiiu.JsiiuUu.ilM:  laisi  Uhulu 
Edwud.  lOOO 

Tnniot,  iisa 

Tunier,  Isttgr  to  Jusu  n..  S31 

Tvooddftlf^,  CommludLoaflr,  diHuJued,  03a 

TjTcoiiael.    [Sn  T^bot] 

ViS(rTT»iii,  OnvoTDor  of  Caloutli,  1120 
Vuulttu^  ChoDMllai  of  Ute  ElQhequcr, 

1040;  reBlffna,  ISTO;  Lord  Baxlay,  tilii 

flnuicliil  tTwi,  UIT ;  rcHgm,  ISRl 
Vssbu,  Fnath  taglata,  8^;    foTtlB« 

Bunt,  MB;  focbBa  Namur.  HtT 
Vangbu,  mt  BiutiUii,  lOSg 
Vondomo,  tak«  Bucslou.  SCB;  inonrdi 

Vtllen^,  BTS ;  tn  aaroT,  881 :  aDoosuful, 

887;  la  lUlj.SM;  la¥lvidiin,SO;i,seS; 

at  ODdraoida,  BM ;  In  SpalD,  810 
VasenDU,  negotiate*  paaos,  llOS;   gup- 

]w[ta  tho  f>eiiiactaM  In  HallAod,  1147 
Venion,  takci  Porta  B<1lo,  «et 
Vli'tor  Amtdsna  of  Bavoj,  S!7,  «S0 
Viator,  in  Ponooil,  1W9:   at  Talaveni, 
,        1SD3,  1304  ;  at  B.  JiJia,  ISOfl 
^mOTia  of    SaallelJ,    marriui   Edwaid 

~)akB  of  Kaul,  11.59 


Vlllarat,  Joyiuic,  Fnnck  admini.  1173, 

TUlara,  PniKh  nneral,  B71>;  recalled, 
881:  In  Hit  Ovranaea,  gel;  on  tfaF 
HoaalK  ise;  at  Btolhoriu,  W»;  Ig 
Plediiunil.WM;  at  lUpIaqwL, ««.  D«4; 
woBBded,MS:  Ua»artet«tfra.*tE 

VUlniian^propanB  U>  InTida  &iglaiul, 


laot,  HM;i. „■ 

Tlllarol,   niDoesdi   Los 

Ilalj.  8T»!  1-  —  --  - 


ubniE   MT;  b 


■galoat 

Waldoitk.  at  PoBt«ooy,  MS.  DM 
Walkar  Obadlah.  Impeached,  H» 
WaUnodoD,  Uatcb  KUBiml,  llTX 
Walpola,  Bolien,  EccrMairM  War.  »W; 
CbanMllnt  of  ths  Rnbaanar.  Ml :  dli- 
miucd.  Ml;   hla  opfotRiaB,  M««tti: 
FarmaMa'  af  Uis  Foina,  MC ;  Ui  rtsli-     ' 
log  food,  0M;   hla  jp^ttlfiHftftt  of  tbt     * 
SoDlh  Baa  fnud*,  OU,  OM:  FIM  Lord 
adtuTManaT.W*;  hi*  tan  Is  dalli« 
*llli  Inlaoi,  W7i   raltaau  b 


OsorEU  : 


1  hia  wT4r 

;  ratalni  bis  inlluflin 
[■adeaih,  o»0:  bi>  diHn 
drdarea  war,  9&2;  op- 
964;  marto  Lord  Ortod. 
■oiiaw  of  hla  minlMrj, 

[son  of  Robert).  qooMd, 


'Mbington,  flgbting  agklnt 

1010;  Bi([n«  tfie DflcUratjoL, . 

A  rfieimout,  1070;  ComDunder^p-Fbi^ 


jider^p-r 
ak«  Ba 
1070;  ictin^ 


undervalned,  1087;  tnislad.t>a 
mbein,  lOH;  ododtama  Aadn 
ni»inm«ula  Oraou,  iioO;  lAi 
am,  1102:  propoaal  to  nt^ W 


WoddarbuTd,  Dhamcter, 
WellaaUi, 


oondaot  io,  W 

-^w,.  „,  the  Rfal  Atl.  J« 
'nnor-acawm    la   lain- 
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1224;  his  subsidiary  system,  12M;  war 
with  the  Mahrattas,  1255, 1250 ;  Foreign 
Hecretary,  1823;  resigns,  1S28;  nego- 
tiations for  his  return,  1326;  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  1809;  his 
administration,  1389,  1390;  his  corre- 
spondence on  the  Coercion  Bill,  1448 

Wellington,  in  India,  1224;  his  genius, 
1290;  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1290; 
lands  in  Portugal,  at  Rorica,  1291; 
at  Vimiero,  1292;  thwarted  by  Bur- 
rard,  1293;  in  command,  1298;  victo- 
rious, 1303:  at  Talavera,  1804;  made 
Duke  of  Wellington,  1306;  fortifies 
liisbon,  1306;  at  Busaco,  1807:  his 
plans,  1309;  at  Albuera,  1310;  oadly 
supplied,  1312;  his  plans.  1314;  at 
Bndajos,  1315;  at  Salamanca,  1316;  at 
Madrid.  1317;  at  Vittoria,  1318;  at 
Toulouse,  1321 ;  at  Congress  of  Vienna, 
1339;  in  Belgium,  1340;  at  Waterloo, 
1341-1346;  his  moderation,  1347; 
arranges  the  evacuation  of  France.  1359 ; 
at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  1875;  opposes 
the  Com  Bill,  1388;  resigns,  1892; 
rotums,  1894;  Premier,  1896;  Ambas- 
sador to  Russia,  1397;  his  Torkisb 
policy,  1400;  his  OoYemment,  1401; 
(ilHmfsses  Huskisson,  1402;  supports 
Catholic  emancipation,  1405, 1406, 1408; 
his  foreignpolicy,  1410-1412;  his  friend- 
ship for  Folignac,  1413;  his  isohtted 
position,  1417, 1420 ;  reconciliation  with 
Huskisson,  1421;  his  speech,  1422; 
resigns,  1423;  prepares  to  suppress 
tumults,  1429 ;  fails  to  form  a  ministry, 
1430;  assaulted,  1433;  in  opposition, 
1445;  Foreign  Secretary,  1456 

Wesley,  his  teaching,  1016, 1017 

West,  at  Minorca,  1021 

WeHtmoreland,  his  policy,  1209;  in  offlco, 
1246;  Palinerston's  opinion  of,  188;}; 
rcHigng,  1892 

Wcstenimnn,  in  La  Vendue,  1170 

Weymouth,  Secretary  of  State,  1050 

Wbamecliff;  Opposition  leader,  1426; 
Priry  Seal.  1456 

Wharton,  Whiff  leader,  842 

Wharton,  Jacobite  loader,  960 ;  dies,  960 

Whitbread,  his  motion  against  slavery, 
1142;  attacks  HelviUe,  1258 

Whitelocko,  at  Buenos  Ayrea,  1281 

WhitewcU,  Governor  of  ludras,  1127 

WhitOeld,  1016 

Whitworth,  his  interviews  with  Napoleon, 
1239,  1240;  leaves  Paris,  1241 

Will)erforce.  member  for  Yorkshire,  1184; 
votes  against  Melville,  ISM ;  bis  efforts 
against  sUvery,  1271 ;  dies,  1446 

W':kcs,  his  trial.  1043;  expelled  Um 
iiouse,  1044;  his  election,  1056,  1056; 
decline  of  his  power,  1068 

William  III.,  accepts  the  crown,  806; 
ehanK'tvr,  807  ;  forms  his  ministry,  808  ; 
his  vi«fW  of  royalty,  809 :  'lis  tolerance, 
bll,  S17;  deolarcH  war,  811 ;  negotiates 
with  TYrconncl,  HIS;  abused  for  uegUoi- 
in^  Ireland.  814 ;  his  letter  to  SeotUad, 


receives  the  Sooteh  crown,  818;  diffi- 
culty of  his  position,  821 ;  threatens 
to  leave  England,  824;  his  revenue, 
826 :  his  Act  of  Grace,  825  ;_goes  to  Ire- 
Und,  826;  battie  of  the  Boyne,  827; 
enters  Dublin,  838;  returns  to  England, 
828;  snocMsftd  abroad,  831 ;  deprives 
Marlborough  of  his  offices,  883 :  his  part 
in  the  massacre  of  Olaocoe.  834,  835; 
goes  abroad,  886;  at  Steinldrk,  889;  re- 
turns, 889;  at  Landen,  841;  forms  a 
united  ministry,  842,  848;  death  of  his 
wife,  844;  reconciliation  with  Anne, 
847 ;  goes  to  Flanden,  847 :  takes  Na- 
mur,  848 ;  his  triumphant  return,  848; 
his  Land  Bank  scheme,  801 ;  the  Assas- 
shiation  Plot.  858, 854;  his  wisdom  dur- 
ing Fenwick^s  trial,  855,  856;  desires 
peace.  857 ;  snocess  of  his  reign,  859 ; 
forcecL  to  reduce  his  army,  860;  atten- 
tion to  foreign  politics,  862;  makes  the 
First  Partition  Treaty,  868 ;  threatens  to 
leave  England,  864;  goes  to  Holland, 
865;  disapproves  of  the  Darien  scheme, 
867 ;  grants  land  to  his  Dutch  favourites, 
868;  arranges  the  Second  Partition 
Treaty,  869;  his  onpopnlarity,  870; 
forms  the  Grand  Alliance,  878:  burst 
of  loyaltv  on  James  II. 's  deatn,  873; 
dies,  874^  censured  by  the  Tory  party, 
906 

William  IV.,  his  marriage,  1858;  High 
Admiral,  1892;  character,  1418;  sup- 
ports his  ministers,  1426;  dissolves  the 
Houses.  1427 ;  opposes  the  Reform  Bill. 
1429;  his  Church  policv,  1449;  dis- 
misses Melbourne's  minist^,  1455 

Willis,  Dr.,  his  treatment  of  George  III.'s 
iUness,  1142,  1143, 1230 

Wilmiuffton.    [See  Compton.] 

Winchelsea,  retires  firom  the  ministry,  996 

Windham,  Secretary  at  War,  1181 ;  resigna, 
1280 :  disapproves  of  the  peace,  1235 ; 
disliked  by  Addington,  1240;  his  aUianre 
with  Fbz,  1248 ;  opposes  tiie  volunteer 
movement,  1244;  Secretary  at  War, 
1267 

Winter,  at  Camperdown,  1198 

Wolfe,  at  Rochefort,  1025;  succeeds 
Loudon,  1026;  takes  Quebec,  1029, 
1080;  dies,  1^1 

Wolseley,  his  speech  at  Stockport,  1362; 
his  trial.  1866 

Woodstock,  receives  grant  of  Crown  lands. 
868 

Wray,  candidate  for  Westminster,  1184 

Wright,  Lord  Keeper,  869 

Wurmser,  in  Italy,  1188 

Wyndham,  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqner, 
922 :  leader  of  Hanoverian  Tories,  968 ; 
his  speech  aoainst  Walpole.  977 ;  joins 
the  Rinoe  ofWales,  978 :  dies,  988 

ToRK.    (See  Frederick.] 
Yurke.    [See  Hardwicke.] 
Yorke    (son    of    Ilardwlck^V   <*>"*^*** 
snidde,  101b  _      ^^g^m 
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(ZEDucational  2iOotit0 


Scenes  from  Greek  Plays, 

Rugby  Edition.  By  Arthur  Sido- 
wicK,'  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at 
Kugby  School. 

Small  ^vo.     IS.  6d.  each. 

ARISTOPHANES. 
The  Cloui  >.     The  Frogs.     The 
Knights.     Plutus. 

EURIPIDES. 
IrHiGKNiAi.vTAi'Ri*;.  ThbCvclops. 
Ion.  Ei.EcrRA.  Alcsstis.  Bacch^. 
Hecuba. 
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An  Introduction  to  Greek 

Prose    Composition,      By    Arthur 

SiDGWICK,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.     Crtmm  8rv.     $s. 
A  Key,  for  the  use  of  Tutors  only,  5s. 

Homers  Iliad,     Edited,  with 

Notes,  at  the  end.  for  the  use  of  Junior 
Students,  by  Arthur  Sidcwick, 
M.A. 

Small  8tv. 

Book«  I.  and  II.     u.  6(/. 


The  jEneid   of    Vergil 

Edited,  with  Notes  at  the  end,  by 
Francis  Storr,  B.  A.,  Chief  Master 
of  Modem  Subjects  at  Merchsuit 
Taylors'  School,  late  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Crown  %vo. 

Books  I.  and  1 1.     9f .  &£ 
Books  XI.  and  XII.    8«.  &/. 

La     Fontainis     Fables. 

Books  I.  and  II.  Edited,  with 
English  Notes  at  the  end,  for  use  in 
Schools,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Bowdes- 
Smith,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at 
Rugby  School. 

Small  8rv.     M. 
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Materials  and  Models  for 

Creek  Fri^se  Comf^osition.  Selected 
and  air.iii::cd  by  I.  Y.  Sargent. 
M.A,  Kclliiw  and  Tutor  of  Hertford 
f..ilcge.  Oxfi.rd  ;  and  T.  F.  Daluk, 
M.A.,  Tiit'ir,  late  Fellow,  of  Queen's 
CollcKf,  Oxford. 
Se'xv  Edition.     Crown  8iw.    5*. 

GREEK  VERSION  OF  SELECT- 
ed  Pieces  from  Materials  and  Models. 
[iy  J.  V.  Sakgknt,  M.A.  For  the 
use  uf  Tiitor»  only. 

Crown  ^vo.    7*.  6(/. 

Materials  and  Models  for 

Latin  Prose  Com^sition.  Selected 
and  arran£:ed  by  J.  Y.  Sargrnt, 
M.A..  and  T.  F.  Dallin,  M  A. 

A>:r  Edition.     Crown  tvo.     6s.  M, 

LATiy    I'ERSION  OF  (6o>  SE. 
Utti^d  Pietes  from   Materials    anti 
Models.    I5y  I.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A. 
Y\tT  the  u«.i;  «»f  Tutors  onlj*. 
Crown  8zw.     51. 


A    G  erf  nan  Accidence,  far 

the  Use  of  Schools.     By  J.  W.  J. 
VscQUERAY,      Assistant-Master     at 
Rugby  School 
New  Edition,  Reviud.    ^to.    y.  6*1. 

First  German  Exercises. 

Adapted  to  Vecqueray's  "German 
Accidence  for  the  Use  of  Schook** 
By  E.  F.  Grenpkll,  M  A.,  l.ite 
Assistant-Master  at  Rugby  School. 

Crown  Zv9.    as. 

Lessings  Fables.    Arranged 

in  order  of  difficulty.  Ferming  a 
First  Cicrman  Reading  Book.  By 
F.  Stokr,  B.A. 

Crown  %vo.     sx.  6</. 

Selections  from  Modem 

French  Authors.  Edited,  with 
English  Notes  and  Introductory 
Notice,  by  Henri  VAN  LAUN/frans- 
lator  of  laine's  "  History  of  English 
Literature." 

Crown  %vo.     y.  td.  each. 
Honors  db  Balzac      H.  A.  Tainb. 
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The  Principles  of  Dynam- 
ics.   An  Elementvv  Text- Book  for 
Science  Students.   By  R.  Wormeli.. 
Heaa-Master  of  the 
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